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TKEFACE 


Tms has not been an cosy book to wnte. My books and papers 
were destroyed by fire with the rest of my prop^ m 1931, so that 
of matc^, consciously pr e par e d or presaved as such, I have none. 
I had, however, the habit ever since leaving England In 1904 of 
writing weekly to my mother, and of enclosing briefly mmuted items 
I thought might entertam her All these documents she kept with 
my letters, induding a few dianes of special missions or ioumeys 
during the War In the longest of these, dcscnbing Baghdad m 1917, 
she inked over my pencil version with the result, as m a palimpsest, 
that some of the words she could not read then I cannot deapher 
now These s ur v i v in g records I have wherever possible quot^ m 
onginal with, I hope, a gam m immediacy and actiahty by recording 
not only histone fects, sometimes already known, but also my feelings 
at the time, with stones and details, trifling In themselves yet con- 
stituting atn^phere — the hardest of all things to recapture after 
many yean There arc no corrections but many omissions, especially 
of personal rem ar k s intended only for home consumption. The 
retention of many firalts of youthfui slanp and flippancy proceeds not 
so mudi from any illasion os to their mtiinsic demerits as ftom a 
pref er ence for the varied patina of the past over the shiny smoothness 
of a V^rms Martm surfiice. 

The loss of a slowiy coEected library beanng on the chief intq es ts 
of a man's Lfe is a handicap, less only than the loss of senous docu- 
ments Not total replacement, not even the Soaallst ideal of the 
Bntuh Museum Library — access to e v er y thmg, possession of nothing 
— ^an recall the annotations and cross rcfcrcncts of many years 

In a book full of Onental names it u impossible to avoid the vext 
question of transliteration. That is a subject upon which, as indicated, 
I have strong ideas and even stronger feelings. In 1920 Sir Herbert 
Samuel made me Chairman of a small Conmnttee appoint^ for the 
purpose of transliterating Palestinian Arabic. We worked long and 
har^ end m due course submitted to His Excellency the neat little 
brochure which at this moment meets my resentful gaze. By the 
tune It had reached London the Colonial Office had deaded to adopt 
the system of the Royal Geographical Society Lawrence was pleasant 
about hts spelling, memben of our Committtc cannot be. My object 
now is to present the strange sounds and symbols of the East with 
a mmimr rm of fatigue to the reader The s y s te m is that of 
consonants with Italian vowels, and I odd accents and quantities 
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There are one or two irregulanties The name of the founder of Islam 
IS accurately rendered to convey the pronunaation of Muhammad* 
even for personages such as Prmce Mahomed Ali, m whose reigmng 
house IS a tradition of pronunaation alia Turca (By the time the 
name has reached Cyprus it has become Mehmet) Nevertheless, 
with a positive advantage of differentiation, I write the Sharif and 
Kmg Husam ibn Ah of Arabia (correctly accordmg to system) but 
the Prmce and Sultan Hussem of Eg5^t, with the French spelling 
that comes close to (his own) Turkish utterance By holdmg, though 
lUogically, to accepted spellings of some famous words, I have at 
^least avoided the exasperation of Qur’an and Makkah and of that 
‘mtolerable clenchmg of the glottis, Ae letter ’, ’am. 

All passages m closer prmted type without explanation are taken 
from letters 1904-23 to my mother; 1923-9 to my father, and 
occasional others to my unde the late Henry Gust, and m later 
chapters from my chanes 

There are no blotches or blurs m my memory. Where the image 
does not stand out sharply detached there is an utter blank. Thus 
the starthng acadent of 1916 described on page 21 1 had completely 
gone out of my mmd until I came upon my letter this year Withm 
this limitation and the destruction of my written impressions I stand 
ready to be corrected Figures and statistics are available m offiaal 
publications, generally accurate, and I have added references from 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom 

Such as these Memoirs are, they contam no attacks or recrimina- 
tions upon the names of persons hvmg or dead, or of peoples once 
allied, neutral or enemy. I am content to let documents speak, even 
those that m matter as well as m manner no longer represent me. 
An Egyptian Nationahst m 1904 was m the eyes of most Enghshmen 
as dangerous as a Turk m the War or a Russian m 1920. Some of 
us now are glad to be good friends with all three 

In stnvmg that word may not differ from fact — da fatto il dir non 
sia diverso — ^my ambition is to present both sides, especially the less- 
known, of every question, and so perhaps to add to the matenah 
raw but genume, awaitmg the future ^stonan of the Near and 


Middle East ^ j rr^ 7 

My acknowledgements are due to The Times, The Daily Telegrapn, 
The Sunday Times, The Observer, The Spectator, The Near East ma 
India, for permission to reproduce matter that has appeared m then: 
columns Also to The Lawrence Trust, Su: John Murray, Sir George 
Arthur, Sir Sidney Cockerell, Viscount Astor and V B HoU^d tor 
authority to use letters from T E Lawrence, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Lord Kitchener, Wilfrid Scawen Bto the Ijte Vis^imt 
Astor atfd Oscar Wdde and again to The “ of ^ Souls 
Jacob Epstem, to Enc Kennmgton and to Mr G C Berestora 
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xtU 

owe a deep dd)t of gr a ti tude to Sir Edward Marah for the constructive 
and creative ennosm he has shed over all these pages one more 
prodigality of his memorable kindness to w ri t ers and friends I owe 
much to the help of Mrs Henry Cost, most of all, m this also, to 
my wife. 

ILS 

THl POttCH HOCn KITTZKSB DSVIZES 
XAN UCHEU AKiCAPKI CAPKI 




CHAPTER 1 


1881-1904 

MAN IS TUB SnUTTLB, TO TFUOSE TTi^iJZAG QUEST 

AND PASSAGE TIIROVOn THESE LOOMS 

GOD ORDERED MOTION BUT ORDAINED NO REST 

Henr7 yuufaao 

Early m the 1840 8 Captain Henry Francis Cost of the 8th Hussars 
was retummg to Pn gland on leave from India. He was the eldest 
son of that mcrea singly rare combination the Rev eren d the 
Hononrable’ Canon Cost of St Georges, Windsor — the taller 
though younger of Hoppncr’s ** Cost Brothers which now hftngs 
it Mton — and of Lady Anna Mana Needham, aunt of the Lord 
Kilmorey who was fortunate enough to have been twice cnoggled 
out of a Debtors Prison m a coffim Henry Francis (who had held 
his Comnnsston soc months before leaving Eton) was a graceful 
scholar, without claim to erudition, but with Horace, Pope and 
Byron absorbed mto his very being 
Captain Cost broke his home journey m Spam, and elected to 
pay first homage to the Alhambra by moonlight. After wandering 
awhile through die enchantments of the splendour that was Islam, 
he entered a courtyard and there met an E^hah couple of the name 
of Strcatfcild- The lady, a Cookson of Mcldon Hall, Northumberland, 
was tending her mvahd husband. ” She is channhig , Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning had written of her, * even fascinating, one of the 
most graceful, elegant cre a t u res the age ever looked at, and good 
tod intelligent, and sympathcdcal besides”^ Such, indr^, was her 
charm that there was henceforth no other wife for Henry Cust, who, 
on the death of Streatfidd, married his widow The mamage was 
utter content, and there b do doubt that the bnde added elements 
of life and music to the sterlmg qualities of the Cust family Henry 
Cust now left the Army and became the agent at Ellesmere In 
Shropshire for the Bridgewater estate of his cousin, Lord Brownlow 
He had four daughters and two sons The eldest daughter, Lucy 
Anna Maria, was my mother, and the elder son, bom much later, 


^**Be hi pPT dc*mt Mr*. Om md go 00 lad Icttp me n modi a yen on. I 
kTvcww, tndffwlihci erf ndDC were wortii ■nything, yoQ ihoold be very rer ' 

I write to TO, be mre. Yet, indeed. (Frotn «n p np n M fihrd letter of t 
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JOHN STORKS MARRIES LUCY CUST 


Hairy Gust. Under the easy taxation of the ’sixties, ’seventies and 
eighties, my grandfather found it possible to preserve the httle 
family seat of Cockayne Hatley m Bedfordshire as an occasional 
or summer residence, to exercise a large hospitahty at Ellesmere 
House, to represent the Borough of Grantham, and to mamtam i6 
Eccleston Square for the Parhamentary season There Lucy Gust 
met with mcreasmg frequency a good-lookmg young man with 
a charmmg voice — the Reverend Jofri Storrs, curate of St Peter’s, 
Eaton Square His father, of Yorkshire parentage, had sold his 
property m England and taken the hvmg of Comwalhs m Nova 
Scotia, where (I discovered on a recent journey) his name is stiU 
as revered as his appearance is remembered and admired. He 
wisely decided to send his eldest son to be educated m England, 
and John gamed a mathematical scholarship at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge. 

I do not envy John Storrs his woomg Not only was Major Cust 
(though himself a son of the Church) indig nan t that his favourite 
daughter should bestow herself upon a clergyman, but the Cust 
family was large, abnormally umted by allusion and shibboleth, and 
not particularly encouragmg, whilst Lucy herself repeatedly post- 
poned the date, first of engagement, then of mamage, because of 
her passionate devotion to her father, whose household and affairs 
she had managed smce her mother’s death when she was sixteen 
My grandfather for all his charm was an exatable man, with the 
habit of takmg suddenly to his bed when unduly crossed by 
his family. On the day the engagement was announced m The 
Mormng Post he summoned John Storrs to breakfast with him at 
the Travellers’ Club There came a moment for the shy and only 
curate m the coJfee room when he felt rather than saw all faces 
convergmg upon his table while his prospective father-m-law 
cned aloud “I like you very much, my dear young fellow, but I 
know what will happen* you will die and I shall have Lucy back 
on my hands with a half-dozen of children ” — and burst into a 
storm of tears. However, the curate was shortly presented to fre 
hvmg of St James’s, Bury St Edmunds (one of the most beaunim 
pansh churches m the country) and so allayed my grandfathers 


fcHTS* 

After a few years at Bury St Edmunds, where I was bom on 
November 19th, 1881, my father was chosen by m Gladstone to 
succeed Canon Wilkmson (on his elevation to the Truro) 

as Vicar of St Peter’s, Eaton Square, with St John s, Wilton Road, 
and St Peter’s Chapel, Buckmgham Palace Road, on site ot tde 
present Westmmster Theatre (How many Prime M^ste^ smce 
Mr Gladstone have found time to apply the sig)reme t^t of going 
m p^son to hear the candidate preach?) We moved mto the 



MY FATHER 
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Vicarage, 2 Growcoor Gardens, the first home I can remember, 
and the kindest and happiest that any boy ever hai‘ 

Throughout his life my fether rcmaind a sportsman m the best 
sense of that painful word. After supper with three Pembroke 
colleagues on the eve of the Coxwainless Fours, a pious member 
of the crew suggested that all should kneel and offer a silent word 
to the only sure source of victory “ Hang it said my father, 
already an ordinand, “ we mustn’t take an unfair advantage of them ” 
He was before his time m Iflong and admiring Amencans, but he 
found thar concerted college cnes comic. At Henley one year 
sup por t er s of thar university shounng 

' ComeUl CoroeU! I yefi! I ycUI’’ 

were surprised to be countered by a sflv'cr-haired Prebendary with 

“ Trinity Halll Tnnity Hall! I bawll I bawii ” 

He was a sincere and earnest father than a scholarly preacher, with 
a beauty of intonation by absence of manusenpt. The 

most original and successful service at St Peter’s ra bis tune was 
the CHuJdicn’s Service, which far excelled anything else of that kind 
I have ever known He would come down from the chancel steps 
and walk slowly up and down the ahle, calling the children by 
namg and askmg them quesooos, without e er m^ng one of them 
shy or selfcons^us Preaching to children may easier than 
preachmg to a congregation of intelligent, or (assuming such to exist) 
of intcllcctutl adults But complete mastery of the an must be very 
rare. Even now I am greeted all over the worid by grown-up members 
of the Three o dock , so fixed and far flung is ha influence. At 
this children's service I sang, carried the Ciw, and collected the 
offertory as leader of the Purple” or Gentlemans choir, the 
penod snob synonym for ** Amateur * or (franker) ’ Unpaid ” still 
pre s erved in Gentleman v Players , and recently re-vulgan«d 
(in despair at the universal breakfajg of contracts) by the * Gcnde- 
man s * agreement. My father was practically, but not deeply or 
widdy read a foolish disappointment later to an undergraduate son, 
who neverthdess Icamt by experience that, for the parish pnest 
(and maybe for ha superiors) too many books spoil the doth. On 
the other hand he was both ahead of the Wagnerian dghtics and 
m advance of the Beecham thirties in adoring liandd as a supreme 


^ The Imebold b e Win g in g to Qoeen Asae’i Boonty on the Wettmiimer Eitate 
ana told to 1930 for £16,000 in order to endow the podtfen. I coold nerv rrtfri- 
b efter fktber left. Tbe prese nt Vlcange b n M Qxtter Sqotre. a Oftarenar 
Gtrdeia h now the Offices of tbe Ptkstiae Hydro Riftculc Cocpo ml on. 




ST PETER’S, EATON SQUARE 


musiaan. He was a mass of sublime prejudices and contradictions 
He could see only the moral^ blanks of Napoleon (to my mother a 
glorious mcredible dream) Diplomats were loafers Soldiers were 
Ae same so long as they were preparmg for war, durmg war they 
became automatically, as in Kiphng’s ballad, national heroes. The 
Navy could do no wrong. He had mdeed prejudices, but nothing 
of the bigot or the fanatic He preferred us to read what he called 
serious books on Sunday (and why not?) and considered some games 
less suitable to that day, especially before noon or if the player had 
not been to church. 


There is Relativity even m rehgion. The London Sabbath of the 
i888’s to 1895’s was, compared with the ngour of the North, a 
mitigated, with the laxity of the Contment, a still drastic ordeal. 
My father’s churchmanship, bemg without mcense or like ntual was 
considered slow-gomg and rather behmd the times for London, a 
criticism which did not prevent his stncter cousms m the North 
from alludmg to him as “ poor John who has gone over to Rome ”. 
There seemed to be an immense number of services at St Peter’s, 
I suppose to smt all categones of worshippers, for besides two or 
three Celebrations m the early morning, there was the “ten o’clock”, 
a sort of antiapation of Mattms, Mattms at eleven, followed by a 
later Celebration the children’s service at three, the “ four o’clock ”, 
which from them numbers we privately thought must be for the 
consolation of despairmg spinsters, and Evensong with anthem and 
sermon at seven Among these, Aiattms easily predommated Every 
seat m the body of the church and m the vast gallenes was occupied 
by a rusthng but attentive congregation,^ each member of which 
knew and was known by the vicar personally Durmg his thirty years 
the East end of St Peter’s was re-created m beauty by means of a 
screen and pulpit of wrought and hammered iron, framing arcaded 
perspectives of marble, alabaster and golden mosaics The organ, now 
of five manuals, became the finest parish church organ m London. 

My father worked and took pleasure m life until the end of it, 
and died at his post as Dean of Rochester m his eighty-third year, 
younger than any of his five survivmg children From him I learnt 
at least to cherish the Church of England, to work for it when m 
authonty and to realize somethmg of the cheapness of attacks upon 
the Anghcan pnesthood And I would here record that,, though 


V Victorian impatience at the defects of quahnes, ^ sumving m ® 

Hitler without J^-baitmg, a Mussolmi without Corfu or Abyssmia, a CromweU 

^s^e^w^^d” habit was be gin ning to dimmish the of 

earlv looo’s Smce the War the whole of Grosvenor Garden and most of Grosrraor 
beS^SnS mto offices The consequent phmch im^ 

stai be arrested by an occasional subscnption from some of the great houses (tha 
lament them loudest) still left m the parish 
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not nntravcDed, I have never encoTmtered that side-sphtting figure 
the “ Punch C^te ’* outside the pages of Punch, 

My mother resumed m her person the irregular brilliance and 
kmdUness of her parents Her life was on a basis of personal likes 
and di<liTr«, personal service (a phrase she had put into practice at 
least forty years before its Invention) and personal loyalty to her 
family, or to any one who had been Idnd to her, for better or worse 
until death. She had almost no sense of abstraa justice, and, like 
many women who, as daughters, wives and mothers h^ always 
had thar own way, was strongly, indeed violently, antj feminist 
She was a bom ruler, end it was not only the choir, organist, curates 
and Vicar of the parish who found themcsclvcs to their surprise, but 
never to their regret, performing tasks or partaking m expeditions 
hitherto undreamt of I must confess she thought univer^ State 
tutelage the end of initiative "Whatl Is every httle clever boy to 
go to the U mversi tyl ’ Sad and reactionary sentiments, yet the 
Arab peasants have a proverb ' Ana Bfisha w^inta BAsba, min 
yas dwwaq al humfir? ’* — ‘ I a Pasha and you a Pasha, who s gomg 
to dnve the donkey? ’ “ Your new doctor sounds a miracle , I 

wrote fixim my first school, ‘ I presume he obeys orders and takes 
your presenpoont quite regularly** In early youth she had loved 
animals, keeping gr^ deerhounds, and artmng m Bury St Edmunds 
as the vicar’s bode with a small white lamb tucked t^er her aniL 
‘But as a mother with several dbUdrtn, little good china, and few 
&Dcks to spoil, her love passed firom practice into theory “Dear 
little doggie — sweet little doggie run ctrey httJe doggie,* Her fiunily 
will always treasure with peculiar gratitude, as for a predous legacy, 
her prec^ and example in values and standards of Imng Slu 
grudged expenditure on temporary and momentary gratification, 
scorned tans and expensive hotels and, dying m her seve n ti eth year, 
having several times crossed Europe (on ha way to Egypt and to 
Palestme), had never once travcll^ first class or taken a sleeping 
berth, her home, furnished m Queen Anne and Chimcndalc 
funuture against a background of dear greens and reds, and pleasantly 
free from “ amusing * Victonan revivals, was bcautiM and chanc- 
tenstic. Though she spent almost nothing cm dress, she was always 
disttnguiahed, and certainly the most d^gfatful member of any 
assembly in which she found herself The congregation of St Peter’s 
awaited with impatience die latest attribution fimn the vicar’s lady 
They were frequently rewarded. She was sittmg one Sunday m the 
second pew, bctiind an unknown worshipper who, what with (iroppmg 
and pidting up first her Prayer Book and then her purse, adjusting 
hairpniis, sctti^ her hat and looking for her handkerchief, seemed 
to exhaust every permutation and combinauon of the fidgets When 
my mother could bear it no longer she leaned fo r w ard , ttrached her 
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THE BLACK VICARESS 

on the shoulder md wlnspered dearly; “ My dear, this is St Peter’s 
Churchj not St Vitus’s.” 

the Parish Magazine pubhshed a portrait of my mother 
which by some error of the prmtmg came out so dark as to be almost 
unrecogmzable Three days later, the editor, the Rev J Fairbanks, 
was horrified at receivmg an ojB&aal commumcation Jfrom Bamum’s 
Show, offering his Skeleton Dude for a week’s exchange with the 
Black Vicaress. The mdigmty of the suggestion preyed upon his 
nund, until he deaded that it was his duty to reveal it to the vicar, 
who received it with evasion and uneasy condonation, divimng only 
too well Its real authorship. She had a hvely temper, but defleaed 
It as a rule upon manimate objects. Once, when her few pieces of 
Spode and Staffordshire porcelam had been washed and put on a 
gate-legged table to await reshelvmg, my father came m and wander- 
mg round the room caught his foot m one of the gate-legs The 
flap fell, and a dozen pieces crashed to the floor My mother grasped 
in both hands a gilt ball-room chair, raised it about her shoulders, 
brought It down and smashed it to matchwood murmunng almost 
without emotion: “ There but for the grace of God goes John Storrs ” 
She was, at moments embarrassmgly for the young, mdifferent to 
appearances; and would scandahze shop assistants, to save their 
trouble and her own tune, by carrymg off somewhat mtimate pur- 
chases without havmg them “ done up ”. Many an impossible 
Chnstmas parcel (or unwrapt offermg) have my brothers and I borne 
blushfuUy by hand down Eaton Square to poor panshioners scattered 
in the wastes of Pimhco When later you became consaous of the 
size of your head it was hard to hear the smiling hatter asked if he 
had a bowler that would fit the dome of St Paul’s The compensauon 
was her mstant response to our distress signals of “ Thou didst not 
leave his soul m Hell ” from the Messiah, hummed when a visit or 
mterview threatened to continue mdefimtely Fmdmg private school 
dress requirements silly and common (as well as excessive) she kept 
us m blue jerseys and sailor trousers until we were full ten years 
old, exposmg us to the laughter of jacketed, collared and, too often, 
satm-tied rn anikins of eight. I was ashamed then, and did not reahze 
for twenty years how sure her taste had been She illustrated her 
envelopes to us at school with hvely pen drawmgs of schooners and 
steamers, the address on the mamsail or streammg with the smoke from 
the funnels When after Exeat I left my toothbrush at home it amved 
at Charterhouse next day with its label enriched by the following 

quatram. 

A ruddy httle Mission Brush 

To darkest Afiica I rush. 

To spread withm that gloomy waste 

The Gospel of Carbohc Paste. 
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The constant loving-kindness of my parents made any breach in 
our rdanons, however slight or short, very bitter for me. There 
occurred one such when 1 was about seven years old The thing 
has recurred m my life and I called it from the first The Fear A 
feend had sent my parents a box of hothouse grapes, a very rare 
luxury m our house. I had gone to bed, as usual, about their dinner- 
time and was dozing off when my mother came in and asked me, 
deeply distressed, who had eaten the grapes I had not eaten them 
and said so But the enme was unhappily so probable that she 
begged me to confess, as to one friat lovrf me and would understand 
everything, saying truly enough that the eating of them, though 
naughty, was a small offence compared with a lying denid to my 
mother I could only persist that 1 had not taken them. She said 
no more, but went out without kissing me good night, and I lay 
awake until breakfest. Next day she was distant to me, and it was 
not until the third day that I felt sure that I had not lost her love. 
Long afterwards I found that mjr younger brother had eaten the 
grapes and, not being charged with the offence, nor knowing that 
I lid been accused, had properly enough kept the matter to himself 
As the eldest of six and somewhat spoOi, I remember with shame 
displaying a dictatorial selfishness of which the best that can be said 
It that It is at lease less ugly than the egocentric beartlessnes* of that 
Chnuura Bombtrums in Vocuot the Only Quid For an eldest however 
intolerant of the claims or even the rights of his brothers and sisters, 
cannot but admit their existence and so acquire a certain humanity 
and loyalty to the family m genera! ” Now Master Ronald ” (in my 
nurse s appetizing simile), " please to remember that you re not the 
onty hair in the butter ' 

I thmk we amused ourselves by ourselves without gr tc u ml 
cipcDditure to a degree that would be considered strange to-day 
We read with delight all we could get. We Itf ld fiunily chess tourna- 
ments, my father having taught us t>in fang of games and game of 
kings, because, as be said, once havmg acquired the love of c hg m i 
you will never waste Time or money on cards ' It was exatmg to 
play cricket and football in Bclgravc Square or Grosve n or Gardens, 
to lay out golf courses for tennis balls htiH the w rfm g end of walking 
suda, and to organize sports with towel horses as hurdles We ifrrd 
to hurl pebbles from tnc Gardens at or into passing horse buses 
We found it good sport to drop neat pcDca from the earth of our 
balcony boxes on to the heads ot the devout passing beneath on their 
way to Evensong Worse still, on one occasion we deranged for 


^ In t hi» be initdptted by tbe Jewitb poet Bedtucbl who wrote hi tfairteentb* 
Spehi I proee penegyM of “ tfah In g enio m tod wtdike geme, apeckDr 
u t mam for tbe pr erg d en of pmbttng end ard pkrhu ** NobU PamB*t 
At StpJurdieJtm Ida Coett, CMard, 1936 
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months Ae social adjustments of Belgravia by emptying mto our 
p(^kets the bowl of visitors’ cards which stood m our front hah and 
redistnbutmg these m pairs, chosen at hazard and without fear or 
tavour, at every mansion m Belgrave and Eaton Squares Useful 
or useless, creditable or the reverse, we did things ourselves and 
neither expected nor required money, assistance or attention for our 
entertamment I was thirteen before I saw a play— and I only saw 
It then because it was The Sign of the Cross. 

After a chequered year at the Francis Hnhand School, Graham 
Street, Pimhco, I was sent to Fretbeme House, York Place, Baker Street, 
almost opposite the legendary apartment of Sherlock Holmes The 
pupils were collected daily from their homes by a pnvate bus and 
returned thereby m the evenmg The teaching was good and thorough 
but there was far too much beatmg for trivial offences. In 1892 I 
went to Temple Grove, East Sheen, once the home of Sir Wilham 
Temple, where Dean Swift is said to have composed The Tale of a 
Tub Here there was a fine classical tradition The perfection of 
Horace, the fhghtenmg exatement of the Oedipus Tyrannus, even 
odd hues of Longfellow, such as “ Shrilly the skater’s iron rmgs ” 
for rendermg mto elegiacs, bit hard and sure at that age. Gepp’s 
Latin Verse and Dean Bradley’s Latin Prose, hierophants of these 
mystenes, still appear to me as miracles of classical understandmg 
Some of the matenal discomforts of the school were almost those 
of the Classical era The lavatones would have been condemned m 
a slum tenement, and the gymnasium, to save mattresses, was floored 
with tan, the atmosphere of which returns to my nostrils every tune 
Macbeth adjures Black Night to “ pall thee m the dunnest smoke 
of hell ” There was anyhow the spirit of freedom Well I remember 
the astomshment of master and pupils when I asked whether we 
might talk m his momentary absence an eloquent commentary upon 
the spymg disciphne of Fretheme House Sir Edward Grey, Monty 
James, Provost of Kmg’s and of Eton, Arthur Benson and my cousm 
Charles Cust had been pupils of Temple Grove, among my contem- 
poraries were the Grenfell twms who were killed m the War and 
that graceful writer. Father Martmdale 
At Temple Grove I met the second Fear One of the boys had 
“ cheeked ” the music-master who, swept with fury, put him 
his knee and gave him six As in other schools, none but the H^d- 
master had the nght to flog Although this was no dogging, the boy, 
who was popular, complamed to his friends, and they su^oned 
a secret meeting of the school at which it was r^olved that they 
should register their mdignation (comically enough) by 
a silence of icy disapproval m the Headmaster s 
luncheon, ftirther, that if this conduct were c^ed m 
should be no rmgleaders I knew nothmg of these events, havmg 
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at that tim^ been absorbed in a game of chess with the German 
master As I walked mto the dining-room with the others I was 
told to hold my tongne, bnt neither explanation nor warning was 
added The moment the meal was over we were summoned to the 
big schoolroom, where the Headmaster, a highly-strung scholar, 
asked in broken accents the names of those responsible for the 
dastardly plan of humiliating him before all his pupils Fully cxpect- 
mg to be )Oiued at least by the boy who had instructed me, and 
smely by some of his companions, I stood up, to find mvsclf the 
only erect figure m the room. There was a bri^ and terrible pause. 
The Headmaster then looked mournfully upon me and said with 
disgust that he had had enough of such behaviour, that I was a bad 
influence, that I must pack up and leave the school that very after- 
noon. In a word, I was expelled. I walked out before nry comrades 
m a dreadful silence and the meeting broke up in mingled mscomfilurc 
and awe, 

I remember pacing up and down a lonely path, a small bewildered 
figure. It seemed impossible that I, who was neither high m the 
sdiool nor good at games, had suddenly become of tragic importance. 
And assuredly I would have left but for the school sergeant who 
bad seen me playing chess and therefore knew that I had nothmg 
to do with the ina£mL He put the matter to the German master 
and between them they picrsuadcd the Head of my innocence. This 
he might perhaps have cstabltsbed more handsomely than by sending 
for me and armounang In public that I would be phoned this dme. 

Having missed an Eton Scholarship, I gamed one next year at 
Charterhouse, but afterwards fiiiled to renew it as a Senior S^olar 
Charterhouse was, from the classical point of view, a repetition of 
Temple Grove, Little attention was paid to modem languages, save 
in C ” form where boys were pr epa red for the Army, and Saence 
came well after Classics, Mathcrmucs and even History Association 
Footiiall dominated our life, not only m the football season but 
indirectly throughout the summer, havmg for Charterhouse, then 
supreme at the game, a prestige far ovmhadowmg cnckct. Any 
member of the football eleven couW be seen wearing his colours In 
mid July, whereas not even the captain of the cnckct team would 
have diu^ to sport his in December The Headmaster, Dr Haig- 
Brown, and his family took a loving mtcreat m e v ery Carthusian em 
kept It up long after the boy had Icf^ or they themselves retired— 
indeed mto the third generation. I remembo' giving this second 
Founder of Charterhouse, when he resigned, the little TruJia paper 
Oxford Horace, Inscnbiiw above his name “ Ex^gt tmmumenitmi aen 
perenmus * , and being innmtcly touched on learning, years after ward s, 
that he had kept it baide him till he died. 

For permanent inspiration in the great hmnanities there was none 
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T E PAGE 


to compare with the Smh Form Master, Thomas Ethelbert Paee 

A a schoolmaster, he was compassed about by 

details and difficulties with which he should never have had to cope 
He had none of the techmque of coaching or of crammmg, but those 
who sat under him, as I did for three years, had the opportumty of 
drinkmg m the qmntessence of scholarship If the object of classical 
study is to create, not mere grammatical, syntactical or textual 
erudition but the deepest and broadest education, a love of spiritual 
greatness mcreasmg through life — ^Macaulay’s scholar reading Plato 
with his feet on the fender. T E Lawrence m the desert with his 
sole volume, Aristophanes— then it is a tragedy that T E Page, 
one of the few who could inspire as weU as teach, was not m the 
prime of life appomted a Umversity Professor of Latm or of Greek 
or the Master of some great college. But it is a tragedy of which 
no sixth-form Charterhouse boy can complam, and for which some 
of us must always feel and express, though we never can repay, an 
infimte debt of gratitude Between the quahties of a good don and 
a good schoolmaster there is fixed a great gulf which has never been 
spanned. How often, through life, have I seen these (and other) 
kmdred and complementary talents unsmtably and therefore waste- 
fiiUy employed Haig-Brown’s successor Dr RendaU, a don, had 
noble queues as a scholar a wnter and a gentleman, but he knew 
nothing, and never at Charterhouse learnt anythmg, about boys 
At Pembroke, Cambridge, the Headmaster of a well-known school 
was appomted, with bnef but shattenng results, Semor Tutor of 
the College. Many an admirable Semor Tutor has failed as a Master, 
just as the best Chief Secretary is not necessarily the best Governor. 
A high judiaal officer, popular m Central Afhca will cut a compara- 
tively poor figure m the currents and comphcations of the Levant, 
a Munster of the Crown, master of quotas drawbacks and adjustments, 
may give less than his best when promoted to a post where he must 
deal with men 

More dreaded than any master by the boys of Saundentes ^the 
Headmaster’s house — was their Matron, Miss Attfield Her inflexible 
resolution was reinforced by her appearance, as of a scorbutic 
martello-tower. Whether your head ached (for which ailment proot 
was required), your hand bled or your ankle was spramed, no 
reasomng with “ the ” Attfield until you had absorbed a tumbler oi 
the powerful drench known as House Mixture (“ Otherwise I shall 
’ave to speak to the ’Bad Master at our next Teat k Teat conversa- 
tion ”) The only occasion on which I saw her for the moment set 
back was when a newly amved Siamese Royal Pmce ^swered 
he did not know how many brothers and sisters he had, . 

had never counted The Attfield seemed genmnely appalled by the 
unphcations of this artless reply. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It 


Racqucti and fim were both cultivated ol Chanerhouse but 
racquets more assiduously, as a superior game, rewarded with a 
maroon cap and the possi^ty of representing the School at Quccn*s 
Qub * There were too many ** caps ’ and far too much watching 
rather than pla>mg of endtet and football There was not enough 
of that personal and individual intcftst in the bop exhibited now 
for many decades at Eton, where music and other studies off the 
beaten ^olasnc or athletic track hate been consistent!) tolerated 
and sometima encouraged Thirt) Cst: years ago at Q^crbousc, 
one did one s music b) stealth without the faintest fear of c\*cr having 
to blush to find it fame. There was no assoaauon — os with a Cory 
or an Arthur Benson— of masters and bo)*! out of school * We 
were taught nothing whatetcr obout the surrounding counii), and 
were consequently incapable of amusmg ourselves through the 
holidays unless provided with the best cnckct pitches and squash 
courts together with smiablc opponents, so that for )‘cars after leasing 
school anything like a walk or a ndc svas, compared with such known 
and universal entertainment, dull and a\*oidcd Our standard of 
school work was low, and every son of shuking considered corrccL 
We Jumped at holida)^, legal or otherwise— unlike some boys with 
whom I was to be afterwards associated I shall neter forget the 
astonishment of Lord Plumcr, that fine flower of the public-school 
(pint, when be inspected Gaza in Palestine and announced that m 
honour of hts vwi the local schools tvould be gi\*cn a half hohda)— 
at finding the news greeted b) the studious Arab pupils with almost 
tearful dismay 

It IS, bowo'cr, cas) enough to muarc public schools and the 
public-school tradition, which stand in some wati for sameness, 
medioentj and narrowness of outlook. The Schools have been 
notably humanized m the past thirty five years, and or^ like all 
things human, susceptible of )ct further improvemenL If negatne 
and micreati\*e ennes would only travel abroad ond make a study 
of youth in general from Calais to Calcutta and Khartum, instructed 
(rather ilwn educated) for the most part without any idea of this 
ipint, they could hardly fail to realize the positive magiutudc of 
the public-school achicvemcuL LAe salt m food, it must be absent 
to be ipprcdatcd Though I left Chartcibousc vaguely unfulfilled 
and so disappointed, I found m>’self at the last suddenly forced to 
pray that the Attficld would not notice the tears in my eyes 

I won a not very high Classical Scholarship at my father*! college, 
Pembroke, Cambridge, and greatly disappointed my tutors by failing 
the first over algebra m the Littlcgo (a defect of mind I have 
not yet repaired) This noble old Hall of Mary Aymer dc Valence 

* Unlike te re n l other public fcboob, Ch ina h o u se then pltjed oo adeket or 
foothill nvtcha it Lord • or oo oeba public pwoeb. 
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PEMBROKE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


had suffered ^elly m the hands of that architecte dimoltsseur who had 
nearly rmned two anaent foundations at Cambndge and two at 
Orford He had not hesitated to lay low the old coUege haU, said 
to be the only one with two storeys at either University, on the ground 
mat me building was m a dangerous condition; to discover when the 
deaeration was irreparable mat he had to employ dynarmte to get 
It down. My rooms, m me ramer obviously named Red Buildmgs, 
were even m summer murk-dark by reason of the trees Indeed, my 
sittmg-room was only well hghted when me ground outside was 
covered wim snow; some ten days, that is, during my three years’ 
occupation Unhke several omer colleges, we had neimer electnc 
hght nor bathrooms Pembroke had men achieved and has smee 
maintamed perhaps me highest all-round average of athletic and 
scholastic emmence of any Cambndge college The College did well 
on me nver and at cricket, extremely well at football, bom Rugby 
and Assoaation, and well m me schools, wi nnin g for example five 
Firsts m Classics during my last year It was mdeed a contmuation 
of me pubhc-school system at its best The general level was high 
and me tone impeccable A htde too impeccable m some respects 
for me growmg mind. There were none of me odd httle sets which 
could be found at Tnmty and at Kmg’s Save for one, of my year, 
who read Chaucer and drank Hippocras, we had no ongmals, nor 
would you fihd m Pembroke, as elsewhere, soaahsts, aesmetes, 
ameists, platomsts, devil-worshippers* pleasant and harinless phases 
through which many future pillars of me Church, of me State and 
even of me Stock Exchange have made meir early way Yet Pem- 
broke was not lackmg m dons of great distmcuon My tutor, Leonard 
Whibley, me younger bromer of Charles, me writer, was an admirable 
scholar, as well as a true friend (and a superb judge of hock and 
Moselle). R A. Neil was a profound and bnlhant dassic, who had 
he hved would almost certainly have ended as Regius Professor of 
Greek: and E G Browne— “ Persian ” Browne to me pubhc, 

“ Johnme ” to Cambndge — ^me Umversity Professor of Arabic, was 
a teacher, a Imguist and an Onentahst second in me world, if indeed 
he was second, to Vambery alone Nevermeless, mere was somehow 
an absence of that chaleur communicative which creates Umvereity 
Societies like me Apostles or me Decemvin; and me generd effort 
was directed ramer towards athletics. Rowmg I shunned after one 
term of slavery on me nver, and devoted myself, sometimes even 
in winter, to me less exacting and more manageable lawn 
I was consaous at me time, and am even more consaous now, mat i 
passed many hours m idleness and dissipation of energy an 
Lney-upon Sunday “Brunches” wrth Bridge from deveu to 

eleven; upon gramed bnar pip^, pei&ct editions— the 

interestmg vanant of snobbery, me collection of first ediQ 
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pleasure of knowing the anacnt great at home , but I did retd 
widely, a habit which although not directly profitable to career, yet 
helps to keep one independmt and critical of worldly success, and 
I can say that I left Cambridge with a lifelong devotion to the Greek 
and Latin classics enhanced by deep dnnkings ^ Meredith, Swinburne, 
Maupassant, Anatole France, Brauns, Wagner, Bach, by a visit to 
the Bruges Exhibition of 1901 and by attending Conway*t Slade 
Lectures of 1903 These last gave me a permanent and pasaionaie 
admiration for the Flemish Pnrmovcs, so that I began lire at least 
able to “ approve the things that are more excellent ^ 

The nearest approach to the Symposium m Pembroke was provided 
by ** Johnnie Browne s Saturdays, when from about nmc imtil 
n^dnight or somcdmcs later, his friends were privileged to appear, 
take their seats, fill then glasses, coffee cups ai^ remain 

as listeners, talkers or both, as long as they Uked. Johnnies range 
was filimitable. He discussed art, letters, religion, pobnes, a:^ 
umvemty life with a generous and evocative impaocnce of the 
professional outlook whi^ almost blmded one to bis own marvellous 
capaaty for concentrated labour Tikg other great linguists, be was 
unhter^ m his outlook on his own language, and I b^eve the only 
book sodety for which he was pcrsondly responsible was a Dolly 
Dialogues Qub 

Withm 300 yards m King’s College, Oscar Brownmfc ‘ 03 , 
framed m a whole senes of Arundel Soaety’s chromolitbogiaphs, 
would be expounding to an mtcrested but sometiincs sceptical 
audience his theories and history of the world, particularly of the 
Royal world, whilst over the way Waldstcin, his rival m that domam, 
a kimm e d centnfugally over the aesthetics of life — an inspuaticm in 
classical art, yet never wholeheartedly received by the scholars of 
Cambridge, because, though an undoubted authority on Greek 
sculpture, he had no Greek. 

' As for the Klng’i visit it was a aoccess. Waldstcin, m Elyannn, darted 
forward in the Senate House «nH w r u ng the Queen s fotral OE., not 
having been asked to anything, spent the day In Ocord. 

Henry Jackson, perhaps the great e st Cambridge figure of his day, 
Surviving from another age with something of the genius, much of 
the m anner and all the appearance of Socrates, saw me once at 
David 8 bookstall in the mmict place turning ov er folios m a dnzzlc 
of rain, and rccogmzmg me by a Cost feimly likeness took me to 
his rooms m NcviDc 8 Court where he surprised me by s tep p ing out 
of his trousers and hangmg them to dry m front of the fire, whilst 
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On meeting had reminded him 

Sn-1 with Arthur Balfour m the 

^ discussmg the Race. A group of members entered 
pncJong reverent ears at this conjunction of mtellect, and A J B. 
a^ous not to disappomt them, had concluded his prediction with 
• . and so. Professor, you mchne to a gloomy view of the 

prospects of Ontology m the immediate future I hear him now 
sumi^g up Guy de Maupassant’s Bel Am as a book written about a 
cad, by a cad, for cads to read— but devihsh good readmg all the same 
I can still remember my pnde and pleasure m bemg elected to the 
Decemviri, a society of ten elected from different colleges, which met 
every Wednesday mght m one of its member’s rooms and discussed 
topics as “A pohshed coal is better than a rough diamond ”, 
or “ That the pubhc school system is rotten ”, until cut off by the 
midmght Gate. Leadmg members of this soaety were Qiarles 
Tennyson, then as now an admirable talker and accomphshed 
versifier m the heroic couplet, J M Keynes, an inhuman opponent 
m debate, and Lytton Strachey who, balanced on the fender, would 
wmd up m a high-pipmg voice, tearmg to absurdity the most plausible 
arguments of proposer and opposer ahke. Stephen Gaselee was 
already at the age of twenty what he stiU is to-day, a Cambndge 
Personahtyj Gasdee, with almost as many jfriends as mterests, a first- 
•dass dassical scholar, a bibhophile, a bibhographer, a hturgiologist, 
Gaselee, who when playmg tenms wore his hair m a net, who kept 
Siamese cats, fed with a revoltmg portion of cow’s lung preserved 
on a plate above his bookshelf, who had a fire every day m the year 
because England has a cold climate, who founded the Deipnosophists’ 
dinin g club, where the members, robed m purple dinner-jackets lined 
with hlac silk and prdudmg dashingly on VodOka, would launch forth 
mto an imcharted ocean of good food and even better talk; Gaselee, 
who read, wrote and spoke Anaent Coptic (which the Copts them- 
selves had not done for 300 years), Gaselee, mghtly puffing his long 
churchwarden whilst he expatiated on Petronius, vestments, Shark s 
Fm and cookmg problems, a lay Pnnce of the Church, Ecclesiastic 
Militant and Gastronomer Royal Next to the memory of afternoons 
spent with him m a canoe on the Backs with immense bags of cherries 
readmg aloud to each other Guy de Maupassant, comes that deep^t 
blue of King’s Chapel wmdows m the grey cool of Evensong; the 
almost daily visit to David’s bookstall; the fun and exatement 
of Parry’s Birds of Anstophanes m 1903, when I took the part of 
Prometheus, 1 and, owmg to a generous issue by the mana ge- 

1 “Prometheus is extremely well done by Mr R H 2 ^ 

very part was played by his unde, Mr Harry Gust, m 1883, and it was qiu ^ 

S SstOTTs should wtabhsh a family-iMdition by the P^ece 

he took a furuve glance' over the umbrella towards Olywus, and then temfied ppe 

back agam like a rabbit mto a hole.” (Mancfiester Guardian ) 
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mcnt of port on the last night diosc to return to college m classical 
costrane with my ordinary dothes over my arm, a choice recounted 
by Charles Tennyson as 

bow Prometheus, swollen with applause. 

Sandalled and chiton d fled the scenk doors. 

And bow next day men gathered up hts thln^ 

His dr a wers m Downing ami his coot in Kinp 

Although averse from cards and gambling I had early been minated 
into the refinements of the Swcqwtake. At Charterhouse, besides 
the normal or lay opportumacs oi this kmd, the Hall of our Home 
indulged dunng Sunday tea m a sixpenny quasi rchgious event in 
which, by drawing the correct opening sentence of Evensong you 
might find yourself at bedtime the nchcr by half-a-crown. I partook, 
during the Papal Election of 1903, my Imt year at Cambndge, m 
a Sweepstake on the new Pope. Here the attraction of sixty four 
entries with no blanks almost counterbalanced the absence of Place 
Betting I drew RampoUa, a most promising starter for whom I 
refracd /lo, only to be disappointed by his b^g disallowed owing 
to the last cxcrasc of the histone power of veto possessed by the 
Emp eror of Anstna 

I worked hard for the last two months before the Tnpos and, 
to the sorpnse and I hope pleasure of all concerned, was awarded 
a reasonably good First Flushed with pndc I returned home and 
plunged with the utmost zest into my first real London season, 
an s w erin g my fiitber when he asked what I proposed domg, that it 
must be something that mvolved no more examinations Oinnct^ 
made Rcnnell Rodd mention to Harry Cust that Sir Eldon Gorst, 
Fmanaal Adviser to the Egyptian Government had started a new 
system of recruiting for the Egyptian and Sudan Civil Services 
(iutberto staffed from the Ministry of Pubhc Instruction m Cairo) 
and was now in Lxindon for that purpose. I was mtcrvicwed and 
chosen, and returned to Cambridge for another year with the other 
successful candidates, savourmg rather thnn studying Arabic under 
Browne and Shaikh Hassan Tewfik, my first of many Egyptian friends 
In him I observed for the first time that utter ignorance of Compara- 
tive Semitics which I was to encounter afterwards m profound 
Arabists of Egypt, Palestme and Mesopotamia. Etymologically be 
was a child, re^y bchevmg that the Amcncanism So long ” was 
derived from ‘ Salaam Xjvmg out of Pembroke and ne arer to 
King’s, I was able to see more of other colleges and to enlarge my 
horizon. After passing our examination m Arabic we had ar r an ged 
to give Browne and Hassan Tewfik a farewell dinner of gratitude. 
As we stood waiting for the Shaikh we received a message saying 
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that he was indisposed and begging us to begm without him Before 
the end of the meal I was summoned to his death-bed, and there 
were many undergraduates as well as dons quite unconnected with 
our work yet somehow constramed to follow to his grave this gentle 
courteous stranger who had died alone m a foreign land 
Shortly before this, we had learnt to our dismay that Sir Eldon 
Gorst, the author of our Egyptian bemg, was leavmg Egypt ^ 

You must have seen that a great blow has fallen upon us of Egypt— 
to wit, the promotion of Gorst to the Foreign Office Johnme is m despaur 
about it, he says there is only one word m all the languages that he knows 
that at all meets the case, this word he refused to divulge 

On gomg down from Cambridge I accepted an offer from the Rodds 
to travel with them for two months to Sorrento and teach their boy 
Franas, Latm and Greek, the Old Testament and, apparently, a 
general conspectus of avdization This journey gave me my fct 
real experience of foreign aties and the diplomatic life, besides 
dady mtercourse with two mterestmg and mterested personahnes 
Of Naples I seem to remember nothing but the beauty of the bronzes 
and the ughness of nature’s most mtimate ntes performed before a 
listless pubhc m the open streets At Siena on my way home I had 
the good fortune to visit three days runmng the 1904 Mostra^ and 
to make my first acquamtance with the underworld of Art cnticism. 
In Florence I spent the whole of the pay I had earned at Sorrento 
upon my first Prumtive. At the end of September I said good-bye 
to England, stayed two or three days m Pans with my mother and 
brothers, and left the happiest home and the most lovmg and loved 
of parents, for Marseilles, the P and OSS Arabia^ and Egypt 

1 To be prepared ^though the world knew it not) to succeed Cromer 

2 Exhibition (of Sienese Primitives) 
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A STRANGER nSBB 

THINGS DOTH MEET STRANGE GLORIES SEE 
TREASURES LODGED IN THIS FAIR WORLD APPEAR 
ALL, AND NEW TO MB 

'n»inu Trahnne 
{ieS7-7*) 


I 


The Arabia reached Port Said on 5 October, too late for the 
afternoon train to Cairo My companions chosen for the Egyptian 
service were Norman Macnaghten, of a well-known Eton family, 
A. C Nation and H. F Archer ' 


In the eyenfng, tparTed on bv the coarnnon tag that Port Said is the 
widadest place on earth, we all debadeed never was a more miserable 
delation, & place u tilghtly qdeter than Westgate, and contains a few 
shops sdhng tfamed goods. 

Next day the joamey, owing to a breakdown of sn hours through 
the heat of the day without food or dnnk, proved a fiery Ramadan. 
We drove to the Continental Hotel and took pension am^ite at 
twelve shillings or sixty piastres a day 

the piastre is a damnable com two of than make five pence and five a 
bob they are each equal to twopencc-balfpciiny and ninety-seven and a 
half go to a pound — arald you ask w or se ? 

Wc mterviewed the Financial Adviser, Sir Vincent Corbett, and I 
found that I had been chosen for the ?dinistry of Finance, while 
my three compaiuons were to be sent down to Alexandria to tram 
for the Ministry of the Interior 

The Continental was more thgn I could afford on a salary of 
twenty pounds a month so I 

pm m at the Pension Tewfik, run by Italians, not at all bad. For ntni- 
ftancs (and one piastre for light), good bedroom, breakfast, lunch and 

dirmw 


^ Afterwards C o nmt i iuiaiu of the Cairo Oty Police. 
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ministry of finance 

was a huge and ramshackle edifice 
Built chiefly of lath and plaster, it was continually bemg underpinned 
at one place or another, and its mam and subsidiary staircases 
converted from straight to circular or from circular to straight The 
b^dmg had been the Haremhk — ^the Harim Palace — of Ismail the 
Mumttisl^ Inspector ” or Mmister of Fmance, the evil counsellor 
of the Khedive Ismail From those gates the Mufattish had dnven 
out daily to meet his master and to discuss, without fear of the deaf 
coachman overhearmg, the best means of preventing the further 
mill ions about to be squeezed out of the nuned fellahin from reachmg 
the coffers of the foreign bondholder. 

Of the State Departments that of the Post was almost wholly 
French, the Railway Admimstration (mcludmg the Telegraphs) an 
appanage of the Copts; and the Almistry of Fmance, which wielded 
identically the same power as does the Treasury m England and m 
other European countnes, the last survivmg citadel of Sephardic 
Salonika, of the Lebanon and of the Levant The only British offiaals 
m the Almistry of Fmance besides the Adviser, were the Under- 
secretary, the Controller of Taxes and the Director of State Lands, 
together with a small mspector class, with the result that any measure 
of accounting that ran agamst Coptic or Syrian mterests bnsded with 
so many impracticabihties as to daunt the most resolute reformer 
But already the second generation of Egyptian Moslems, educated 
under Lord Cromer, were commg into their own, and needmg less 
and less the assistance of the unpopular Sham ^ Office hours at the 
Mimstry of Fmance were from eight to one daily, mcludmg Sunday 
but excludmg Friday, the Moslem day of rest and prayer Cups of 
Egyptian coffee were brought m h^ a dozen times durmg the 
mommg — seven-thirty to one-thirty is a long mterval between meals 
— and were also offered whenever one went to do busmess with a 
neighbourmg Department 

I shall always remember the kmdness of my first pilot there, 

H N Bowden Simth, the Fmanaal Adviser’s Private Secretary, and 
my astomshment at his faithful imitation of the speech and hand- 
writmg — even of the stylographic pen — of his first Chief, Sir Eldon 
Gorst. Twenty years later I learnt without surprise (a faculty long 
smce exhausted by service m the Near East) that one of my °wn 
subordinates was copymg my manner of dealing with Arabs, am of 
holdmg myself— nay the very roll of my unfashionable old felt hat 

The Under-Secretary, Alfred A^itchell Innes, had not yet returned 
from leave, and I found myself at the disposal of Nubar Innes Bey, 



wno Kept LUC JilCUlV-lCliL v-iv-ixvo yj. 

without improvmg them m the sm allest degree Muc h^fttg_ofi^ 

1 Arabic for “Syrian” 
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co r r e spondence was still condnctcd in Frcnchj and abounded m 
wr t m en i s and prUioements — transfers and previous deductions , 
mm^ratre, frms dt difdacmaU and frau de montme^ all sotmdmg, 
as well as Jookmg, so much more important than bullion, travelling 
allowance and horse allowance. 

Nubar was kind cnou^, but I was given no regular work. For 
w eek s I sat over mming dossiers with the academic detachment of 
one who knows that he vwU not be called upon to take any action. 
The tune hung heavily and uselessly A httlc forethought on the 
part of the authonties would have given me a couple of weeks m 
each department with some sort of cxammation or questionnaire at 
Its condusion. My collcagaea at Alexandna were put very thoroughly 
throu^ their paces in the matters of nding, drilling, inspection of 
horses and police stations They returned to headquarters after three 
or four months secure and happy m all the pracucal cxpcnence that 
I lacked, thongh a httlc dasl^ to find themselves described m a 
published report as havmg arrived ‘ alert and respectful ’ 

But the Ministry of Hnance occasionally fiir^bed madents to 
which I can still look back with plcasnre 

last eight a rat was trapped in the Adviser’s room and before be turned 
up Bo^rten brou^ it m to Wells and self we sent for a cat, but a white 
peefectly useless one was produced. We made the man go again, and 
this time he brought so fierce a black tom that It chased the rat into the 
messenger’s pants, he callin g upon Heaven to preserve him from the 
Undean. He was mdtgntnt at my suggestion that be feared the teeth more 
than the <lnfilnmmt- 

Another time when I was helping Bowden Smith, be appeared, 
only a few minutes before the Adviser was expected, without the 
key of the safe. There was no time to get it from his house, so 
Mahmtld (the polished orderly who never foiled to take his ten 
piastres off ev er y Egyptian coming to sec the Adviser) set out to do 
something about h. He returned almost immediately with a bimd 
criminal, enlarged but the day before, who being led up to the safe 
produced a few skewers, on the first thrust of which the ponderous 
door swung back, savmg our bacon and confirmmg my respect for 
the immemorial craft of the East. 

Egypt has always been the fethcr of improvisation and of its first 
cousin, bluff. In what other country wo^d a young avil servant, 
before the end of his first we^ be requested by his chief to exhibit 
the anawit Capital to a high dignitary of the Anglican Church? 

I luacbed with at Shepheard s and leaving him for half an hour 
d uno g which I mihed home and read all up m Baedeker, I drove Hm to 
old Cairo, thowmg h^m the NHomctcr the place where Mosca mewled m 
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the blushes (Acre none now) and the oldest Coptic Church, Man 
^^^h Eg^ Family are supposed to have rested on then way 


Travellers in the Near and Middle East — to themselves visitors, 
tounsts to us — were sometimes our }oy, more frequently our misery, 
and on occasion our positive delirium. A few days later I was dining 
with a tourist family at Mena House Hotel Asked by my host whether 
the fneze round the dimng-room represented arabesques or flowers, 
I explamed that it was a text j&om the Koran, read it aloud and trans- 
lated It. ‘‘ The Koran,” said my host, stupefied by this virtuosity, 
“ let me see Yes The Koran* by Rameses, I suppose? ” As I was 
to remark later m Palestme they seemed to veer between extreme 
scepticism and extreme creduhty I knew an old lady who took a 
dragoman up the Nile and would never fail to ask him the me anin g 
of each succeedmg fneze of Egyptian hieroglyphics. Hassan, who 
could not read his native Arabic, let alone Enghsh, stfll less ancient 
Egyptian, would scan the surface gravely and reply “ That, Miiadi, 
mean ‘ God very mce ’ ”, with winch she was on each occasion per- 
fectly satisfied One or two young donkey-boys adopted the annual 
practice of fallmg upon then knees before isolated tounsts crying 
“Lady, lady, me believe' gibb it blenty Bibil' when the cate- 
chumen would find himself rewarded by a new suit of clothes and 
a five pound note which earned him pleasantly through the summer 
until next year’s conversion 

Apart from the offiaals and the Army, Cano was suU mainly 
French-speakmg-thinkmg-and-hvmg, just as Alexandna was Itahan 
and Greek The Turf Club (once the Bntish Agency), situated m 
the Sh^ma al-Maghrabi next to the self-respectmg but architecturally 
painful Sephardi Synagogue, was the fenced city of refuge of the 
higher Bntish co mmuni ty, many of whom spent anythmg between 
one and five hours daily withm its walls. The porter was a Monte- 
negrm of a distinguished melancholy, the head waiter a swift and 
agile Greek, umversally known as Alphonse because m the opimon 
of Harry Boyle, the Onental Secretary, his real name, Socrates, was 
not a possible name for a waiter The annual subscription was seven 
pounds, you could get a bedroom for five pounds a month, with all 
meals for eight pounds extra Not havmg frequented a club before 
I was at first enchanted by the number and variety of the newspapers 
and magazmes, but soon found them spiritually a diet of hors d c^u^es 
and so restneted myself to The Times and the Vie Pansterme The 
Sportmg Qub at Gezira, on an admirable site presented m tne 


- “ p ” m the Arabic lan^^ge One speaks of “ Basbas ’ and 
“ Bnnces “ m for a benny m for a bound ”. 
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oghtie* by the Khedive Tcwfik and improved smcc then almost 
oat of recognition, was the other Botnh headquarters It was diffi- 
cnlt for foreigners to be elected and not easy ^ Egyptians even to 
mflice use of either dub, as I discovered by the glanors cast in my 
direction when I cami-; m. with one of the few Egyptian members^, 
to play tennis^ 

The chief thing I remember about my first six weeks in Egy^ was 
that I was very londy and infinitdy homesick. I soon moved from 
the Pension Tcwfik, with the idea of bettering myself, to the Hotel 
Mctropole, a stufiy unattractive building which sounded finer than 
It r^y was Few residents had heard of it, worse still, no cabman 
could find It. For five pounds a month I got a bedroom, bath, light 
and a hearty breakfast every morning at scvcn-diirty In transferring 
my effects &om the Pension to the Hotel at a cost 

from room to room of one and »^T pfnn>j three flight* down and four up, 
I broke a vase of the lath dynasty Bou^ last Sunday, aged 5000 years, 
end I have tmashed it la four days. 

My comrades at Alexandria, though I did not envy their life, were 
at least together and worked under a disoplinc which occuped part 
of their minds and all their tune. In Cairo, the junior English ranks 
were attached as Inspectors or sub-directors of departroents and 
had then own friends and acquaintances I, a newcomer, with none 
other of my low status in the Finance, had hardly any, and the 
be ginning of my advance in this direction was an mtroduction to 
Ernest ^chmond, son of Sir William Ridunond t he p amter, and 
grandson of George Richmond, artist and friend of Wuliam Blake. 
Not only was he most diarmmg and hospitable friend and com- 
panion, but he tau^t me much fw winch I can never be grateful 
enough. Richmond liked and was liked by the Egyptims, and I 
caught from hnn the habit of entenng mto c onv ers ati on with all and 
sundry, taDung cither tense or nonseiise as it came mto my head, 
and m this way getting to know the Egyptian people and gaming 
experience m the Arabic language. 

He took me to live at the flat he occupied wifri Howard Carter, 
Inspector of Antiquities, then based on Saqqftra.* It is a cunous 
commentary on Carter’s rumoured sharpne s s of temper (winch I 
never ocpcncnccd) that for the first month Richrtumd feared to 
acknowledge me as other than a guest, though I was m feet a partner 

One evening Carter came m, unharassed but rather fierce, and 
told us the foflowmff story As Inspector of Antiquities at Saqqira 
he was in charge of the Seraphim where arc the four and twenty 

* AfterwtnJ* Prime Minister of ids coaatiy 

The caDCtety of the cMlier Eejptkn dyiastic*, ftre oc six mBa from the PifocrnkU. 
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sarcophagi of the Sacred Bulls Carter’s head guardian there had 
^ up to the office to inform him that a number of French and 
Belgian lower-grade employees from Cairo had arrived at the Sera- 
peum very much the worse for hquor, and were misbehavmg them- 
selves m vanous ways Carter went down^ remonstrated with them, 
and was answered with impertmence To preserve order and safe- 
guard the antiquities for which he was responsible, he was forced 
to Jet loose upon them two or three of his Sudanese Ghaffirs^ who 
swiftly laid out two or three of the offenders These at once returned 
to Cairo and lodged a formal complamt agamst Carter before M 
de la Bouhmere, the French Consul-General Carter was summoned 
by Lord Cromer for the morrow and was of the opmion (which we 
shared) that he was For It 

In the event he foimd “the Lord jess temfymg than he had 
anticipated The French Consul-General had no particular S5mipathy 
with the complamants, but feared lest reports m the local gutter- 
press might reach Paris, the Entente Cordiale was hardly a year old, 
and Lord Cromer must give him some satisfaction This satisfaction 
was an apology, which Lord Cromer ordered Carter to tender forth- 
with To his amazement Carter refused, saymg that he had only 
done his dutyj going mdeed so far as to decline even the conditional 
formula of apologizing “ if he had been m the wrong He therefore 
had to leave the Egyptian Service, and so to provide a standmg 
example of offiaal rum leadmg to a celebrity which could not have 
been achieved offiaally For ffiough his abilities might have earned 
him far, and though his admirable water-colours of Egyptian frescoes 
could not have faded to wm the a dmir ation of the discemmg, both 
umted would never have brought him the world fame achieved by 
his discovery of Tutankhamen, like Khndor m Corneille’s Illusion 
“ de son hanmssement tl tire son bonheur ” Richmond and I, not fore- 
seemg this, sympathized with him as a perversely self-ruined 
hero 

Flat lessees m Cairo thirty years ago got no more for their annual 
rent than enclosed cubes of space and the primal samtary 
Electnc hght fittmgs, baths— even beUs— were no concern of the 
proprietor and Richmond and I had to pay for these when we took 
over the topmost flat of No 2, Shana al-Sharif, the property 0 
Sayyid Ibrahun Waffa, one of the terms of whose contra^ was that 
“ le locataire devra se servtr du lieu loui comme un bon peie defannlle 
There we hved happdy and cheaply, though furmshmg was up-nili 

work 


1 Guards m charge of the tombs Bntish and al-Lurd by 

® Lord Cromer was generally knoiro as :^e Lord y 
;gyptian residents The agency was Batt al-Lurd— the house ot tne i^r 
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Fnmhure buying out here is heartbreaking no one can conceive the 
dqjtfas of Syro-Italian taste gilt, tight blue plush, marble-tops, gramed 
wood, in shapes to make one gasp, 

and in the end Richmond designed and the local carpenter executed 

I might have remained in the Sccrcianat inde&uttly, nsing to 
unknown heights or linking to imimagmable depths, but for the 
kmdncss and indiscretion of the late Lady Cromer, to whom I had 
letters of introduction and who sent for me on her return from 
Fji gland She enquired whether I liked my work and I answ er ed 
thoughtlessly that I couldn t say because I hadn t any This confession 
she passed on to Lord Cromer who, delighted to recave a piece of 
inside information, rallied the Financial Adviser next morning about 
his pohey of “ importing expensive Un i v ersi ty Honours men ’ and 
then giving them nothing to do This settled a move for me m some 
direcuon, and that very morning I was asked by the Adviser whether 
I would like to be Secretary of the newly formed Department of 
Mine* I perceived this to be one of those questions wtuch require 
an affirmative answer, and accepted on the spot. My new Chief, 
Mr J F Wells, Inspeaor or — as he soon had himself called — In 
spector General of Mines, was a man of many admirable qualities 
which did not, however, include the sympathetic understanding 
of a tedhmeahy ignorant to very willing and not tmeducated young 
man. 

Of a primitive violent tongue, for wbicfa be apolognes afterwards by 
ssying I forgot that you are oot used to an office * , he told me he hadn t 
had a holiday for eight years, nor read a non-techmeal book for twelve, 
be has been right through the ndll, and is, 1 think rather tick with me 
because I haven c. 

As Secretary of the Mines Department, I accompemed Wells on 
some of his loumeys mto Upper Egypt through Ed^ pa?t the 
lonely desert temple at Redesia with its pathetic mscnptions m Grc^ 
and T-atm by prisoners dymg of hunger and thirst, and beyond the 
purple mountain from which the Romans hewed and hfto across 
land and sea their imperial porphyry I was sent ahead the first night 
Vo pitch my first desert camp I found the ramrl men 

the most ignorant people In the world hardly one had ever teen a charr 
or table pleasant men thou^. 1 e ncour age d them by tdUng tfacm bow 
excellent a knowledge and how they might in the end be Beys or Pashas 

And we may perchance be camel men ** said one who was carr y in g a 
heavy water barrcL 

We inspected the Nile Valley Company's gold mmes at AlJflgi, 
descoiding the ancient Egyptian shafts two or three hundred feet 
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and exploring the long drives and galleries What we found there 
or rather what we failed to find, coupled with my compulsory readmg 
m Camo of reports fi:om experts, convmced me that we were not 
^vmg the ancient Egyptian me^od enough credit, and that the 
Prospectmg Areas and Minmg Leases for which the London Market 
was competog resembled (and would surely strike WeUs as resemblme) 
Hilaire Belloc’s 


Fair land of Ophir, mined for gold 
By lordly Solomon of old, 

"^0, sailmg northward to Penm, 

Took aU the gold away with bim 
And left a lot of holes, 

VacmGes which brmg despair 

To those co nfidin g souls 

Who find that they have bought a share 

In marvellous horizons, where 

The desert, temble and bare, 

Intermmably rolls 

— ^my quotation of which, though m itself accurately descnptive, was 
perhaps not m the best of taste, espeaally from a young subordmate 
to a chief fibred with enthusiasm for the development of a Great 
Industry, still under the shadow of a recent cnsis Egyptian Mmes 
seemed, mdeed, to move from disappomtment to disappomtment 
One mommg the Department was thrilled to its depths by the news 
that coal had been discovered at Redesfa A specimen consignment 
duly arrived at the Mimstry and was taken to the Munster’s room 
for a demonstration We put on our tarbushes, buttoned up our 
coats and were ushered mto the presence of Mazlum Pasha We 
gathered round a crackhng fire as Wells carefully emptied upon it a 
shovelful of chosen lumps, but the flames, far from bnghtemng, 
immediately died down and out, and with them all hopes of a coal 
boom for Egypt. 

Though my work was uncongemal, life m Cairo had its compensa- 
tions You could get a reasonably good back stall at the Khedivial 
Opera House for the eqmvalent of four shilhngs Itahan and French 
compames were subsidized some four or five thousand poimds in 
alternate years, the Itahans givmg infinitely better value for opera 
and the French for drama The Opera House, almost entirely com- 
posed of wood and plaster, but said by Coquelm to yield the best 
acoustics he had ever known, had its nght-side grand tier occupied 
by the gauze screen of the Harim boxes through which you could 
observe m the entr’acte the flashes of magnificent jewels and even 
more magnificent eyes It was also pleasant to contemplate tne 
Mmistenal boxes The Pashas amved fairly late and remamed in 
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a twilight sleep until the ballet, wl^n, as if at the word of command, 
they awoke and raked the haSertru wiA powcrfnl prismatic binoculars 
The en^actes, as throu^iout the Levant and Southern Europe, were 
mtolerably long, and we were never out of the theatre until well 
after twelve, I could not afford supper, but was sometimes taken 
by friends to the St James’s Restaurant — Jimmy’s ” — at that time 
a rendezvous for mcipcnsive revcUcis My ignorance of life was 
so complete that I once whispered to my host ‘ Is the Comtessc really 
a Countess? ” not realizing that the lady understood English, and 
was dumbfounded when, to the delight of the company, she rose 
to her feet, and flouncing centnfugafly round afforded me the flashing 
autopsy of an immense golden coronet embroidered upon the broadest 
aqianses of her Imgcnc, 

Best of aH I enjoyed walking by the mosques and through the 
bazaars, trying to Icam what the p«)ple m them really wanted and 
really thought 

I suppose the three chief bazaars of the Near East are Cairo, 
ConstantiDople and Aleppo Of these the Bczistdn of Constant 
nopic was until the War, infinitely the finest and most mtercstmg, 
but the War wounded, and Ankara killed the Bezistht Aleppo pro 
vided, and still provides, local ncccssmcs rather than mtematonal 
biUJotage 1 loved the Cano Bazaars the first time I went into them 
and, though they are now less wterestmg and more sophisticatod 
than m 1904, I love them still. But even m those days they showed 
elements of artifiaality Ninety per cent of both merdints and 
their wares came from without There were Syrians, Persians, 

Jews, Armenians, Greeks, Tnpohians, Georgians Circassians, 
there was scarce one ^yptian. Beyond a htric brass and tinn ed 
copper, with an occasional strip of Mehalla silk from the palnre of a 
Pasha, e v er y object of merit was imported from Constantinople, 
from Syria, from Persia, from Tunis or from the Greek bland.^ Of 
the )uxJi, the cheap machine-made embroidery was Bulgarian, the 
Spamih shawls were Japanese, as were the anaent E^pnan lac- 
quered pcndl-and agaric-cases The vdvet zouaves, sequined 
hfirfm flics and ‘ Whiff of Sahara ’ perfmnes, the rcconstitated 
.amber and the p erennial glass and cePaloid necklaces varied their 
ongin with the fluctuating pnee of labour, fac to ry competence and 
distributing abilities of Pans, Birmin^iam and what is now Czeefao- 
ilovakia. Customs duties, almost the only method of tnnng foreigners 
m Egypt, were (and are) hi^h, and even were they not It is a common- 
place that m lidon, Persian and Anatolian c arp ets arc cheaper tbnn 
m Cairo, Greek marbles than in Athens, Botnedhs rHfln m Florence. 
Still It is pleasant for Nordics to buy thfogit in the setting of the Arabian 
NighUi no less pleasant to look ^ck, and recall the lights and the 
scents of that atiisphcrc, and I doubt not that once the guildcss West 
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has hem able to resume mass production of tounsts, the sut-feet 
cubes of bazaar space will once again enable their landlords, travelline 
abroad on profits of several hundred per cent , to see almost nothme 
or Egypt sa^ m the coolest weather Egyptian and classical anti- 
(^t^ were for the most part sold m shops withm an easy radius of 
me big hotels Here agam, as at Luxor, the temples and pyramids 
have encouraged and unposed alike on fellah finder, purchasmg 
agent, merchant vendor and happy visitor (piously computing the 
number of centuries before Exodus or even Abraham) a level of pnce 
far above London, Pans or Berlm I have seen dealers fi:om Cano 
laymg m their stock of Ushabtts and bronzes at Spink’s m St James’s, 
to be released next season upon their (and possibly his) chents m the 
purheus of Kasr al-Nil or the Ezbekla 


The Khan al-Khalfii, which was the tounsts’ alley, and mdeed the 
whole of the great Hamzawi Bazaar were to me always enchanting 
— ^the mutual optimism of the mommg, the perfumes, the mcense 
and loud cries of the busy afternoon, the thin smoke of httle fires and 
braziers towards evening, the mk-black depth of shadow agamst 
the shafts of the midmght moon stnkmg through the crazy roofings 
of the narrow ways, the contrasting silence, broken by the snore of 
the watchman or the distant crash of dice and counters from an 
mvisible Qdhwa ^ Hashashin — ^hashish addicts — ^known to one an- 
other as “ pilgrims ” (of, mdeed, a strange and awful shrme), would 
call aloud through the darkness “ Ya hagg Ahmad, fain al-taamira ? ” — 
“ Pilgrim Ahmad, where is the hashish pipe? ” — and could generally 
be comforted by the assurance that it was somewhere round the 
comer (I once asked an Egyptian friend what was the particular 
gratification he derived from the drug He told me that, amongst 
other merits, if under its influence you took a cab and drove towards 
the mosque of Sultan Hassan along the Shana Muhammad Ah,^ 
each arch would appear to be about a quarter of a mile m span And 
when I enquired if that made them look hideous, he treated me as a 
profane, unworthy of his mystery )® 

In the holy month of Ramadan would be tethered outside shops 
and houses a sheep with henna’d tail, feedmg agamst the Feast of 
Bairam “ Ramaddn Karim “ Ramadan is generous ’’—you called 
to Its fastmg owner, who rephed (sometimes, I used to think, not 
without an effort) “ Walldhu dkram “ And God is most generous . 


^ Small coffee house 

2 A base mutation of the Rue de Rivoh m Parw „ 

a Hashashin (who have given their name to “assassins ) play re- 

as space “ One wiU answer a question after a lapse of "^HfinSJ^^fcel 
ahzmg that there has been the shghtest pause m the 
aggrieved because he imagmes his compamons have ignored a ^ 
and finaUy, whereas he has actuaUy not allowed them time for a reply {The L 

Plague of Egypt, p 8i ) 



FIRST LEAVE UOUE 

In bargaining the decencies of delay -were still observed (not lean 
where Brcc Figs pathetically mtcriected, drew yonr attention to 
the notice of Prtx Ftxt on the wal^ The object you were unwise 
enough to prefer too early or obviously was offc^ according to 
convention as a free gift, you refused and, at the price then quoted, 
you cned aloud ‘ A lieu btHdk mm aJ Shmtdn al Ragim ” — I take 
r^ge with God from Satan, worthy to be stoned ’ , nor was it until 
after the merchant had replied (not because it made sense but be- 
cause It rhymed) BtsrmU^ al RahnSm aJ Rahim * — 'In the na m e 
of God the cWpassionatc, the Merciful — that the negotiations 
could take their dcstmed course and the Bukhara rug, Yaldtizh gilt 
tureen, Naxos ikon or Red Sea peridot, for which twenty two pounds 
had been required and two * finally ’ offered, change hands for a 
reasonable and self respecting five-pound note, 

I should thmk no yming dvil servant abroad has ever ached for 
his leave more, or deserved it less after so brief and mcffective service 
In a civilized and hardly even sub-tropical country, than the new 
Secretary of the Department of Mines Although no longer lonely, 
I was still intensely homesick, and as a son, a brother, a Londoner, 
a Bdgrawan, and a Punlican, 1 longed for home. The regulations, 
which propaly forbade first leave until at least two wmten had been 
passed m Egypt, were somehow stretched (though my pay was cut), 

I only f ecetve pay for the first fifben days away i for two months 
should keep me p ret ty firmly in the naircrw way, anyhow, 

and on May 6th I stood on the deck of the Austrian Lloyd Semtmrtu 
bound for Brindisi, Venice, and home. 

Before we started I was to ray great jew imroduced to Lord Milner, 
returning melancholy but unembittcrcd from so much glory, so much 
unhappmess m Africa, through the Egypt which had known him as 
a brilhant Under Secretary for Finance, to an Hn glan d which seemed 
for the moment disinclined to know hnn at all, Milner was the first 
example I had met of the comforting truth that the greatest are 
also the most humble and the most kmd, not only to their few 
equals but also— and even more — to then innumerable inferiors He 
walked me up and down the deck after hindieon and dinner , talking 
with illumination on any and every subject, from the books that he 
p ref e rr ed to the best methods of employing Secret Service Agents 
When we reached Venice, I managed as youngest and swiftest of the 
debarking passengers, to reach DamelTs, the only hotel I knew of, 
before the rest. I asked for a room, the recqjtion derk offered me the 
last left. Knowing that Milner was also bound for Danicli s I asked 
if a room bad been kept for hnn, and learnt that it had not. Thinking 
It a dreadful thmg that so great a man should be mconvcmcnced 
by so stupid a vexation, I told tlran to book the room m his name 
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I mwt have looked pensive as I left Danieh’s, for I was hailed by 
T Miller, another of the passengers, asking me whether 
1 had lost sixpence; and was immediately mvited to his charroma 
apartment as ^s guest for a week* the only mstance m my life when 
a good deed has met with immediate reward I dmed with Milner 
visited churches with hmij and admired his ever youthful and 
receptive mterest m eveiythmg — not least his S 3 mipathy vath the 
whunsical expression of the dragon m Samt George of the Slavs 


II 

I drank m my first Home leave with an almost achmg mtensity, 
partly because it was my first, but even more as the be ginnin g of 
a momentous admiration 

I spoke on my first page of the romantic parentage of my uncle, 
Henry John Cockayne Cust He was a generation semor to me, but 
he had so deeply impressed aU who knew or even met him m his 
youth as well as afterwards that I am emboldened to recall from 
their memories somethmg of that golden emergent mdividuahty as 
It was before I myself passed under his speU He stands forth, as 
Captam of the Oppidans at Eton, with the profile of a Greek com, 
presenting the sword of honour to Roberts, victor of Kandahar, “ the 
most remarkable performance ”, wrote Henry Broadbent, “ of my 
Eton experience ” Whatever he did there, m School or Field, he 
did with an mcomparable ease and grace; with dazzhng promise of 
great achievement Arthur Benson told me at Cambndge towards 
the end of his life that another Eton master who had under him m 
succession Rosebery, Curzon and Cust, had of the three chosen 
Cust as the future Prime Minister At Cambndge I found him still 
remembered as an “Apostle ”, as Prometheus m The Birds^ as Teucer 
in the Aiax^ as the most brilhant undergraduate As a Scholar of 
Trinity and a bamster-at-law he presented himself m Pans for the 
Baccalauriat en Droit and with three French candidates attamed the 
final select for viva voce questionmg “ Messieursy^ demanded the 
Exammer, “ qu'est^ce gue c^est qtCune thione ? ” His compatnots 
stared at him and at each other (as well they might) but answered 
never a word Harry, his head throbbmg with legal jargon and fi^esh 
from a generous luncheon of port and fierce black coffee, rephed at 
once as if enouncmg a standard defimtion. “ Une throne, Monsieur 
le Juge, c*est une giniralisation centralisatnce ” The Exammer, bracmg 
himself and lookmg mtently upon the insulaire^ requested him to 
obhge once more Harry did so, and passed out at the head 
hst He was never able to discover whether his unprovisauon naa 
been subhme or bathetic, and years later I heard Lord Haldane, after 
deep thought, pronounce himself unable to decide 
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Harry was a member not only of the dazzling and much discussed 
co mpan y of the Souls C tbe most brilliant of us all ” was their leader’s 
considered judgment) but also of the small and exclusive Qub, 
after Crabbet Park. At this bestutiftil and hospitable scat 
CuiTon, Wyndham,^ Lord Crewe, Esmi Howard, George I^cson 
Gower and a few o^thcrs jomed thdr host, Wilfrid Blunt, for a wedc 
annually to contend in games, m talk, and m verse competition, the 
prize for which, voted at dinner, was a Georgian silver goblet, 
inscribed ‘ Crabbed age and youth cannot live together Harry 
was awarded it one year for a poem m the metre of Myers’s St Pmd, 
unbhishingly Anstophamc but to him so unworthy that be had tom 
it m two and thro^ it away It was picked up and unanimously 
acdaimcd as the best They talked through that mght and bathed 
at dawn, after wiudi Harry and the future Viceroy defeated the 
future Secretary for Ireland and their poet host at lawn-tennis, all 
four stark naked, until breakfast. 

He was Conservative Member for the Stamford Division of 
Lmcolnshire when m 1892 he met William Waldorf Astor at a dinner 
party Astor listened to his conversation and, as soon as the ladies 
had retired, crossed over and offered him the editorship of The Pali 
Mail Gazette, just bought by him from its Liberal owner Harry 
accepted, and entered journal^ on the spot In a few weeks be had 
gathered around him a galozy of talent and had raised The PaU MaU 
Gazette to a height of renown whidi (I believe Fleet Street would 
admit) has been attained by no other evening paper in England, 
-before or smee. Henley was his early mentor, Rudyard Kipling, 
H- G Wells, George Steevens, aftarrords the most femous war 
correspondent of his tunc, Charles Whibley, his assistant editor Iwan 
Muller, George Street, and Mrs Mcynell were on the staff or his 
constant contributors He printed several poems by Stevenson 
mduding BUms the vmd t(>-4ay and the tun atid ram are jfymg I 
find insaibed on the flyleaf of Mr Bnllmg Sees It Through To 
the Perfect Editor , on that of IPhat u Ckmrmg? To God s own 
Editor , and of The World Set Free 

To the Honounhlc 
H- C. CnsL 
Noblest and Best of 
Editors, 

Inventor of Authors 
Fncnd of I.ettcr», 
from ha affecdonaie co n trib uto r 
H Q WELLS 

' He dcBoed the Qub si m e rring ** to pliy IcwTh-tennh, tbe pltao, the fool and 
other faw n ip^t^ mm <if ShtDC Leslie, 
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The praise is not too high From his own leachng articlesj often 
composed as he was dressmg for dinner, from the Wares of Autolycus, 
with Ahce Meynell’s dehcate reflective essays, from the young poetry 
he always encouraged, could be gathered a presentment of much 
that was best and most lastmg m the pohtical, social and hterary 
life and thought of the early ’mneties. The Pall Mall Gazette was 
I beheve the first journal to start hterary competitions— “ for the 
most pathetic Ime m hterature ” and so on, the first to mclude one 
poem at least m every issue It was m this senes that there appeared 
unsigned in January 1895 Non Nohis, which Quiller-Couch found 
worthy to be mcluded with the great anonymous m the Oxford Book 
of English Versey discovermg the name Henry Gust for the second 
edition Payment for poems was arbitrary, accordmg as the editor 
hked the verse, so that the poet never had any idea what he was 
gomg to receive Posters were witty, not to say fiippant on the 
rumoured disgrace of the Grand Old Man of Chma the Pall Mall 
Gazette placard ran “ Li Chang ^ Hung? ” 

The Crabbet Club pretended to be shocked by the spectacle of 
Harry beatmg Fleet Street at its own game 

Nov 25th, 1892 

My Dear Cust, 

I feel It mcumbent upon me as President of the C C to wnte to you 
a few words of wammg m regard to the dangerous form of pubhc life on 
which you are about to embark We have as examples before us Stead 
and Morley, who have made use of The Pall Mall as a steppmg stone to then 
positions of dull respectabihty . You have been put forward at this 
critical moment of England’s soaal history to do battle agamst the Non- 
Conformist Conscience The Qub has its eye on you 

Yours ever presidenti^y, 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT, 
President C C 

An mcorrect attribution of Robert Hichens’s Green Carnation, 
which had contmued what Punch and Patience had begun for the 
aesthetic movement, drew a characteristic reproof from Oscar Wilde 

To the Editor of The Pall Mall Gazette 
Sir, 

Kmdly allow me to contradict, m the most emphatic manner, the sugges- 
tion, made m your issue of Thursday last, and smce then copied mto many 
newspapers, that I am the au±or of The Green Carnation I mvented that 
magnificent flower But with the middle-class and mediocre book that 
usurps Its strangely beautiful name I have, I need hardly say, nothing to 
do The Flower is a work of art The book is not 

I remam. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

OSCAR WILDE. 


Worthmg. 
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In comparison with these W G Grace, evading a review of Daft’s 
book on Cnckct, or pressed hard for his Mcmoin, strikes a plamdvc, 
almost a pathetic note. Even between the wick^ the Doaor was 
not safe from The Pall Mall Gazette 


aia Bemcn Street 
June 13th, 1895 


Dear Mr Gust, 

The trdde will do, but 1 do not consider it one of my best. I have 
corrected all the mistakes I can find bnt please let me look over It again 
as I im very tired. Someone came to me this afternoon at Lords and wanted 
the Proof, but as I had never read it, I could not let him have in If you 
bad mentioned in your letter that you wanted h for this afternoo n , I would 
have gone without luncheon and got it ready for you. You paper gentlemen 
think I have nothing dsc to do on the cricket field but to look after your 
interests. Never mind, you have got the article and I am glad to oblige 


yon. 


Yonn truly, 

W 0 GRACE 


And he writes from Kcnnington Oval * In ease you cannot 
find oU you want m the Biog I could do something for you m a 
foTtaitthrs time, bnt not now as I am very tired ** A siemer voice 
is wafted from The Pines ", Putney 

May Ttb, 1893 

Dear Sir, 

I am sorry that I did not make my meaning as dear as I certainly thought 
I must have made it to your cmlsouy, when accosted by him without any 
sort of introduction and soliated for some sort of contribution to The PcJl 
Mall Oazetle A courteous refusal may be none the less a decisive refusal 
and such a re fu sal I supposed myself— wronglT it would teem — to have 
e xpr e ss ed as unmistakably as rt co^d possibly have been conveyed m the 
Huntest and most brusque form of c xpre ss ioo. But as the dvillty with 
which your p r oposal was declined would appear to have milled you as to 
the decision with vhidi It was refected, I am compelled to point out one 
very suffldent reason why it is obviously impossible for me to entertain h. 
I need only refer you to the third page of your issue of April 6th. You 
win there a long anonymous letter in large type beadeo— 

Mr Theodore Watts— Critk? 

1 am Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A C SWINBURNE 

(This is dearly before T W enlarged his name, to receive immediatdy 
a post-card with DO other matter but the address “ Theodore! WhaPs 
Dunton? ' and the signature “ J M* Whistler ) 



LOBENGULA 

The Pall Mall Gazette bull-dog, Lobengula (coromemorated by 
a sonnet in his master’s Poems), became a London figure: 


Dear Mann, 


The Central News Limited, 
5 New Bridge Street, 
London, E C 
Dec 27th, 1893. 


You mentioned on Saturday that the dog sold to Mr Gust was to be 
kept at The Pall Mall OflSce and that there are already a number of dogs 
of vanous breeds quartered at that office. Mr Moore is mterested m the 
matter and would be glad if you could )ot down a few notes of what you 
saw at The Pall Mall Office, that is about the dogs, about Gust’s personal 
appearance, whether he is a judge of dogs, etc and what sort of a place 
his editonal sanctum is Also could you supply a photo of the pup’s mother 
or father or both If you could jot down these pomts tomght or tomorrow 
and send them along to the office we shall be much obliged 

Yours smcerely, 

John jennings. 


R J S Mann, Esq , 

House of Commons, S W 

P S We particularly want a complete pedigree of the dog sold to Gust 


Early m the day there had been wammgs, sometimes whimsical 
m character, that the relations between proprietor and editor might 
become dehcate 


Lansdowne House, 

Berkeley Square, 

W 

Dec i6th, 1893 

Dear Mr Gust, 

I have deaded to adopt your good suggesuon that I should call any 
mornmg at 7 30 ” at the Gazette office, and see the busy mommg’s work 
commenced at that early hour. I mtend to arrive there at 7 45 and sh^ 
wait ten mmutes to see whoever is m charge If no one of the staff of the 
paper can be found at 7 55 I shall leave this note You always get the better 
of me on so many pomts that it makes me merry to be able to score now 
and then 

Wishmg you a pleasant Xmas hohday, beheve me, 

Smcerely yours, 

V W W ASTOR 


The note was, clearly, “ left ” , „ , ^ fc 

When Harry Gust went ftom The Pall Malh the entire staft, 
mcludmg the compositors, prmter’s devils, and the doorkeeper, 
offered to resign with him The Pall Mall poster, his last, rea 
Out Cust-odtt caveat the family motto, which he had m early lire 
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adopted for his bookplate, elevated from a precept to a menace. 
A bound and Ulummated address signed by the father and the clerk 
of the compositors* and readers* diapel, records that “ We feel that 
yo\i have been in touch with us m a way that no other editor has 
been ’ , and expresses ‘ our heartfelt regret at your departure from 
us ” And indeed, with the disappearance from Fleet Street of that 
swift, h uman int^cct, planing over varied fields of thought and 
action, the journalism of the time lost a much needed and unrcplaccd 
cnhanccmenL' 

But his success as an editor had conflicted with his parliamentary 
c ar e er In the Hecuon of 1895 be did not stand, and he was out of 
Parliament until his return in 1901 for Bermondsey, whence he was 
swept, with most of hh Party, by the overwhelming Liberal victory 
of 1906 

In the spring of 1910 he visited Egypt with his wife. From thence 
we made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem together, absorbing even m 
those few da^’s &e austere distinction of the landscape and the 
brooding poignancy of the atmosphere. As we stood on the Mount 
of Olives watching the sun set bepnd the Cit>, he repeated musingly 
the stanzas from In Mmonam beginning 

When Lazarus kft his dnmd cave, 
and as be readied the lines 

A solemn radiance e^-cn cro w ned 

The purple brows of OUrct 

I remember the last rays wrapped the whole mouniam m glory 

Wherever Henry Gust went, in England, on the Comment or m 
the East, his wide knowledge and deep apprcdatlon of the humanities 
awoke in others an mtcrest which furvi\-cd his departure, and an 
aflccdon and admiration for himself which have not even yet passed 
away He could throw an atmosphere of friendliness round him like 
sunshine. Although his visit to Egjrpt and Palestmc was as remote 
as 1910 and he spent but a few we^ between them, yet, when I 
revisited Palestine m 1931, and Egypt m 19^, I came across English- 
men, Frenchmen, Egyptians and Armenians whose memones of 
him were as fresh as if be had been with them but the year before. 

He never stood for Parliament after 1906 Throughout his life 
Fate had given, taken awray, and given again, with an almost 


* The p f o armi fci tttr*cted not a lew Coniemtim. The hrirHanr 
H*itT Cmt, lor Initan cc who from 189a to 1896 edited Th* PaH MaU Ocu*tt$ u t 
Coneerfulrc peper gtve c umlirent luppcrt to the profrcttlrc c»ti*c ” R. C K. 
Euor Ejifiandt 1870-1914. HinCt In part, iJUu laenma*. 
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rhythmical irony. He was conscious of this himself In one of his 
many copies of Goethe I find pencilled at some crisis m his thirties 
me words: “Crooked echpses ’gamst his glory fi^t” After long 
^siMtion came, wim the War, an opportunity of servmg his country. 
As Chairman of the Central Committee for National Patnotic 
Orgamzations (which antiapated by two years Crewe House and 
me activities of Lord Northclifie) he won a pubhc tribute from the 
Prime Mmister, when Mr Asqrnm referred to him m me House of 
Commons as “ Mr Henry Cust, to whom me country owes a great 
debt of gratitude for umemittmg services throughout me War ” To 
me satisfaction of pubhc duty had been added deep happmess m 
a beautiful and romantic home. But me rhythm of his destiny was 
mexorable. The straimng toil had weakened me resistance of a heart 
never strong and, struck down suddenly by pneumoma, on 2 March 
1917, Harry Cust died. 

Aa^viS e/3a poov 

Hard it is to re-create for omers me image of sheer bnlhancy 
wimout me matenal framing of demonstrable achievement m pubhc 
life — ^pohncal, admimstrative, diplomatic, or artistic. As I look on 
my lines mey seem, compared wim what he was, me mere gnsmlle 
cartoon of some heroic Venetian radiance. 

Harry never pretended an mterest m children or boys, even when 
closely related to him, and I had seen hardly anythmg of hun until 
my latter Cambndge vacations But men his kmdness grew until he 
treated me almost as a son From me first I was fascinated by me 
swiftness and concisKn of his comments upon his panorama of 
me world, and exalted, as youm is, by me suddeifiy e:^ended 
mtellectual horizons he opened Round his table m St James’s 
Lodge, Delahay Street (house and street now engulfed by me Board 
of Education), you encountered, magically assimilated to me sur- 
roundings, a variety of social experience rangmg from me presence 
togemer of Ras Makonnen of Abyssmia and me Archbishop of 
Armagh, to a combmation during the heart of some pohncal con- 
troversy of Mr Asquim, Prune Mmister, and Mr Balfour, Leader 
of me Opposition H G Wells has m The New Machiavelh described 
one of mese parties at which a fire broke out m me drawmg-room 
above The water from me hoses dripped through me cedmg and 
me butler draped bam-towels roimd the shoulders of me guests, 
while me talk went triumphantly on until after midmght 

As a conversational agent provocateur Harry was supreme, not 
only witty himself, but me cause of wit m omer men The company 
became under his wand an orchestra, from each mstrument of which 
he could draw wim a distmgmshed but unstudied vutuosity me 
appropnate tone, colour and dissonance He waged a standmg and \ 
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successful ^varfere against the bolder forth, the anecdomt, the retafler 
of sporting or social insignificances 

His intellectual presence of mind never failed whh the immediate 
the unrehearsed parola rwchtnee Questioned as to what he proposed 
doing when the Chambcriam Protectionist controv ers y first broke 
upon the Conservative Party, he replied instantly that he had nailed 
bis colours to the fence. Suddenly asked to describe a too good- 
looking young man, he provided his immediate pedigree “ By 
Truefitt, out of Madame Tussaud.* Shortly before the War, I 
brought Lord Kitchener to luncheon with him at his bouse. The 
eye of the coUeaor soon ht upon a small but valuable Chicn Lung 
tea pot. Moved by fear from audacity to recklessness, Harry began 
to say how greatly the family were looking forward to the honour 
of his guest’s visit to Ashndge one of the finest coUecnons of china 
in En^and, Field Marshal-^d no mventory ** I felt that another 
joke of this cah*bre might well lose me my place, but to my rchef 
the victim received it laughingly in good part. His resourcefulness 
was no less immediate in action Mr Winston Churchill has recorded^ 
m a paragraph on rowdj election meetings that 

la Great Britain they very rarely try to hun you. If they do, well then 
It becomai a simple ptoponacn of self-defence. Harry Cost, at a Meeting 
in his fi^t for So^ Lambeth [Bermondsey] suddenly nodc^ an enannous 
man ad ganging on him in a pugllisdc atumdc. He took off his coat and 
squared up to htm^ wtuspering to his firiends behind him “ Hold me bockl 
bold me badcl 

Again, Wilfrid Blunt tells bow 

Harry was at Lynn with Asqnith and Heibcit Gladstone, and the sufirt- 
gettes striking Asquith In the free with their fists. Hairy Intervened as 
Secretary of the Golf Qub fof which he wo* not a member), telling the 
women that whatever their oispute with the Prune Minister might be it 
was impossible that they should be allowed to walk on the grass, as it was 
igamst the regulations of the Qub This im pre ss ed them and tb^ desisted 
from their asnults.* 

Harry combined m his personality a vanc^ of accomplishments 
and int er gata rare even m the days of Crabber now hardly ever 
found together Like most commodities ofUfe they arc now distributed 
amongst a larger number of persons the gold is beaten thinner The 
physical and the intellectual aides of hie — aport and letters — have 
bem divorced. Bloomsbury and Chelsea are steeped k thought — 
the only horses thq^ have ever seen arc the bronze horses of St Mark, 
while Newmarket and Melton could ^ Macaulay’s phrase) as soon 


' TJmtifka and A J M nn ua pp 


■Dliria. 
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HIS MEMORIAL 

deapher a Babylonian bnck as a Cantica of Dante Harry read the 
Georgies driving m his dog-cart to the Meet Like Charles James Fox 
he would cap quotations from Horace while walkmg down St James’s 
Street after a dance at three m the mornmg His kmdness and the 
trouble he would take for a neighbour (m the Samaritan sense) were 
unbounded and he would give a no less concentrated and eager 
attention to a humble stranger or obscure kinsma n than to a wit or 
a statesman. Never could he be at less than concert pitch Twice 
only have I felt myself close to the sprmgs of life when under the 
“ deep questiomngs that probe to endless dole ” of T E Lawrence, 
and when I drank at that fountam of )oy — Henry Gust 
A recumbent marble effigy covers his ashes m the httle church 
at Belton, near the ancestrd home he did not hve to inhent The 
monument is inscribed above “ Of aU sorts enchantmgly beloved ” 
and below — ^the grandeur of Longmus 


{!i/'os /icyaA,o^po<ruKJ7S aTrifrpjua 

Sublimity, the echo of a great soul 

The sculptor was his wife. It is such a piece of work as may well 
make those who come after us pause awhile and wonder about one 
who apparently did so httle, yet was so much His lync also. Non 
Nobis — even more, perhaps, her poems (wrought m the mtervals of 
sculpture) dedicated Dilectissimo—mzy keep his spint hvmg m the 
mmds of men 


A Thanksgiving 

I who the watcher of your ways have been, 
I who the radiance of your days have seen. 

Thank God 

I who the fire of your mmd have known, 

I who m flame of your soul have grown. 

Thank God 

I who to you owe each least thought, 

I who by you am less than nought. 

Thank God 

( 

I who m you found aU life’s stay, 

I who for you hved all hfe’s day. 

Thank God 

I who from you draw all hfe’s hght, 

I who for you hve through hfe’s night. 
Thank God, thank God 
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HIS UNIQUENESS 

The thought, humbly and m degree, is mme also, for my debt 
to him 1$ mcalculable — the hint, the flash of shimng treasure un- 
revcaled, " the glimpse of an immortal weather’ To be with him 
was ddighL His place m my life cannot be filled I think that even 
now, a score of jean after his death, there arc still some who, 
remembering him, sigh m Shakespeare s tremendous homage 
‘ Would I were with him, whereso m evxr he is ’ 



CHAPTER III 


1905-1907 

QUANT AU DOUANIER C’EST NOTRE AFFAIRE 
TOUT COMMB UN AUTRE IL AJME 1 PLAIRE ’ 

Carmen 

I 

From surrou n dings and atmosphere such as these I returned to 
Egypt m July 1905 with a homesickness approachmg despair My 
journey across Europe to catch the Austnan Lloyd at Trieste was 
enhvened but retarded by meeting m the tr am an Itahan patriot so 
patient of my crudities and my ignorance of his language hterature 
and pohticSj so appreciative of the Barolo (tjpo classtcd) m which we 
contmued to pledge one another that, when he got out at Verona, 
I fell mto a dreamless sleep, missmg the Mestre connection and 
wakmg only with a start in a midnight and trainless Vemce My 
bewilderment was so obvious that a lady m the compartment, foreign 
but speakmg fair Enghsh, questioned me, ordered her gondoher on 
the platform to embark my luggage, and took me to a palace on a 
Rio out of the Grand Canal She gave me supper, questioned me 
about Egypt, and returned me to the station for the one-thirty tram 
to Trieste I have never been able to identify her, and, be she ahve 
or dead, can only thank her agam now When I reached the platform 
I found that this tram would not, m fact, start until seven-thirty, 
nor reach Trieste until noon, the Semramis weighmg anchor at 
twelve-thirty I got mto a carnage, disposed my thmgs under and 
about me, and went to sleep We started punctually, but soon after 
Mestre had so bad a breakdown that we clearly could not reach 
Trieste until well after one despair for an unsuccessful jumor not 
yet confirmed m his appomtment and amvmg five days late from 
his first, premature and lU-deserved hohday I lost control, and 
getting down at half a dozen alternate stations despatched to the 
Captain telegrams m Enghsh, French, German, and Itahan ftom 
Mr Robinson, the famille Duval, Ritter von Fmckelstem and Corn- 
mendatore ciacciolo, beggmg him to accord each but one hour’s 
grace I then, as the Arabs say, committed my affair to Allah^ We 
reached the town station at one-thirty It was nearly two o’clock 
before my cab had trailed me along the blmdmg white Molo San 
Carlo and I saw, with mmgled rehef and terror, the Blue Peter and 
the Austnan Lloyd house-flag floating over a still moored Semiramis 
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I dambcrcd up the gang^'ay, ticket and passport in hand, and presented 
them to an officer standing in front of a small group, feeling that it 
was Mial for me not to look at the sheaf of papers he was graspmg 
“ Where arc the rest of the party? *' he said I could onl\ answer 
that I was travelling alone, had seen no others, was glad to be m 
tune myself, and achieving my cabm with as slow a haste as I dared, 
locked myself m until, after waiting a further ten minutes, the Captam 
abandon^ “ the rest ’ and put to sea, with on cjctra revolution or 
two to make up for lost tune. Pndc I think forbade him to ask me 
point blank whether I had sent the telegrams, nor, I suppose, could 
be make cnquincs, still less act upon su^iaon, but the four days 
vxiya^c to Alexandria proved too short for me to rc-cstabltth my 
position With him, his officers, or cv cn m> fellow passengers 
In those days the Egipuan Ministers and Under Secrctancs, with 
their skeleton Sccrctanais, descended for the summer to Ramleh, 
once the garden suburb of Alexandria and even now for more a garden 
than that sobd concrete block, the Garden Gty of Cairo Suites of 
rooms were taken for offices m the Casino Hold, San Sicfano Most 
of us did what work there was to do on balconies facing towards the 
sea under high roofs Bdow there was the perpetual dm of 
dining and danang at night, children playing and sdoming in the 
forenoon, awemmattons in the afternoon, and marble-topped tables 
being deared, deaned, and rapped to call up a corps of European 
and Bcfberm waitcn, whose toils — Johor actus tn orbem — sccmeid to 

f iusc but never to cease, even in the small hours of the mombg 
knew no one in the hotel (where I had a stuffy httlc room over the 
entrance, away from the sea, for thirteen shiIJmgs a day full pension), 
and at that tune no one m Alexandria, so I w“cnt for long walks 
alone by the rnnaU or along the eastern shores without meeting a 
soul, sometimes baitog, sometimes tiding, once combining both 
m an experimental gallop naked to see what it was like, and proving 
It to be better adapted for brornc or marble than for human contoun 
I renewed my Cairo fnendship with Harry dc la Rose FamalJ, C.B , 
CM-G., of the Foreign Office, Bnush Commissioner of the Cause 
de la Dette, at that time one of the few sinecures survmng outside 
the Russian Empire Famall combbed, with the features and 
exp r e ssi on of a Praying Mantis and the dothes of a Regemy Beau, 
a heart of gold and an outlook encyclopaedic m range but capable 
of transmuttng even Shelley bto factual, statistical prose, AH three 
aspects come back to me as I see him stopping tner a two-miles, 
e^iosition of the Berne Postal Convention, to rxclnim with surprise 
that he had hu left and right buttoned boots on the wrong feet 
C^Wio else could have put them on thus, or walked m them for ten 
yards along the sands?) Having no button book with him, be miut 
return to the hotd and I must dbe with him b compensation for 
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the loss of my walk ^ Without personal influence on my life he never- 
theless put mto my hands the small poorly prmted volume that led 

remote and unworthy soever, with Dante 
The guilty couples dmmg m the Casmo seemed to fit each other 
not so very much better than Famall’s boots, and I often thought 
they would be at^ least as happy with their respective Ugitimes If, 
as Balzac teUs us, “ Les grands amours commencent dans le champagne et 
finissent dans la tisane ”, these silent pairs, plunged they never so deep 
in Bolhnger, were spiritually well advanced m the tisane stage 
In the autumn I returned to that Camo which Dean Butcher used 
to describe as The Death of the Soul — as mdeed to those without 
work or mterest it often proved to be. 

On New Year’s Day I went to the Early Service and was surprised to 
find myself the whole congregation The pnest peered round the vestry 
door m his lay clothes, hopmg agamst hope for an early breakfast, but I 
fixed him with an earnest beady eye and m two mmutes he came up to the 
scratch and went through the service for me, altenng the Rubric and the 
person of the verbs as was see min g 

The lavish modermty of Wells’s fihng and reduphcating apparatus 
was my first glimpse of the extent to which people will let themselves 
go over stationery when they do not have to pay for it themselves, 
and was m comic contrast with the primitive and pleasant haphazardry 
of the Secretariat 


To the office at 5 30 to get a dossier for Mitchell Innes The orderly, 
who keeps the key, had not turned up, and I was reduced to breakmg open 
the doors by r unnin g at them with my clenched fists 


My relations with Wells went from bad to worse That the Secretary 
of his new Department should be an amateur, however eager, was 
hard on him, and not altogether easy for me This was my first 
personal expenence of the evils of unmtelhgent posting, none the less 
miserable — ^hke others which I was to encounter mtermittently 
throughout my career — ^because it was not altogether the fault of 
the posting authorities The reasoning seemed so simple and obvious 
There was no work for me m the Secretariat There was no Secretary 
to the Department of Mmes Why bnng m fresh blood when you 
could use the man on the spot and, mcidentally, break m a raw 
Cambridge cub? Fortunately (though I thought not so at the time), 
there feU vacant an Inspectorship of the Customs Admimstration, 


1 “ FamaU took the solar edipse with dehghtful earnestness and sat for 20 
(until Totahty) with a towel over his head, so that his eyes 

^DUve” In order to study views and pictures for colour and design rather ^ 
s“bIS he had formed the Arresting habit of standing astnde with his back to them 
and gazmg upon them from between his legs 
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and Chitty Bey, the Dircctor-<jcneral, applied to the Finance for an 

educated man ’ The Adviser grasjwi occasion by the sJotl He 
deaded to relieve Wells of me — and me of Wells — and, by a happy 
discard &om weakness, to crown Chitty*8 ambidom The proposal, 
for so h was tactfullj' disguised, was treble agony to me, as reflecting 
on my work, as cxilmg me from the Cabmet-atmosphere and the 
Capita, and Qn my snobbish apprehension worst of all) as relegating 
me to the search of passengers baggage for lace, spints and agar* 
On the other hand I was cn)oymg my work m the Egyptian mmes 
about as much as the Athenians did them m the quames ^ Syracuse 
Besides, ydung men should accept what they were ofiered, and be 
thankfuL I therefore accepted, iitorrl yt $v[if btfore the 
proposal should become an order 

Three days before leaving, 

Lady Cromer handed me a Latin nmtanon which the Lord had received 
from the University of Aberdeen (<madnngcntcnary edebranon) and bade 
me answer it m the gflnie tongue. I imt aware that a Judge and another 
man, had evaded the ecSer, on the plea of bavmg nather Ledcon nor Latin 
books undertook to do n most cheerfully I bad no books of any kmd, but 
ftubiibed tm a good Roman roll whidi I gave her when she came to tea. 
She hadn t been gone an hour when I got a note, asking me to luncheon and 
telling me the L^ bod called It devihah ” good. I found die old nun 
vesT much pleased about it be said he felt an mfemal hypoente signing h, 
and was qurm sure he*d be found out, etc. Gave me a copy of hli translation 
from the Gr^ Anthology, and hoped that the Warsitles trould retain Greek. 

This was music at the close, and I left for Alexandria fwherc a scholar 
or autograph hunter stoic my Anthology withm three hours) m 
relflUvcly good heart- Before leaving I gave my dgarctte-casc to 
a friend. I gpio k^ my pipe contmuously for the three hours journey 
and, five mmutes before arrival, flung it, together with pouch and 
tobacco, out of the window, to enter for some years into This Freedom 
of a non-smoker 

Chitty Bey, now Sir Arthur Quttv, K.C B , who had, and deserved, 
the reputation of being the Sir Robm Hart of Egypt, welcomed, as 
af te r ward s he always treated me not only kindly but sensibly 

He was very dfc » ^ said he thought I should dislike my work but hoped 
I would take to k. Sensible opinions 

Many a Chief who had made his name over Customs Administration 
would have told me that Customs was my chance in life, and how 
luckjr I WES to have ascended into the Customs The consequence 
of his enlightened gambit was that I soon found myself, though never 
technically douamer (Tdme, thrilled with interest m and admirroon of 
the mighty machine which was Chitty Bey’s creation. Chitty gave his 
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genius for the details of administration, wakmg and (most of us 
beheved) sleepmg, to the prosperity of the Customs and to the 
mppmess of the Egyptians servmg therem, with the natural result 
that m the country of all others where people really know whether 
they are liked or not, this shy, silent, unsoaable man was then, and 
tor generations is likely to be remembered as “ Chitty Bey — Wallahl 
R^il Tdyib By God, a good man Now for the first (I have smce 
thought for the last) tune I contemplated, fi:om withm, a htde world 
where all was, really and demonstrably, for the best Vast sums of 
money — two odd rnilhons of it merely from a stream of tobacco 
pourmg through a narrow wicket to re-issue therefrom shortly as 
Egyptian cigarettes— were collected over the two miles of Customs 
area, to say nothmg of Port Said, Suez and Damietta, and it was 
largely owmg to the Director-General’s ruthless but simple system of 
routme checkmgs and mcalculable counter-checkmgs that the un- 
mence majority of these riches flowed, humanly speakmg undiverted, 
mto the Pubhc Fisc Thmgs had not always been so, for there was 
still shown a splendid villa erected by an oJEaal who had been m 
control of the valuation of cotton piece goods, and which was called 
m the Customs “ Manchester House ” Chitty, with Gorst, had 
made the Direct Taxes Department, and here also it was manifest 
— and acknowledged — ^that everything was gomg automatically nght. 
et tout ce quhl contrdle est fort him contrdli The Egyptian Customs 
was a nucrocosm of Alexandna polyglot, Levantme if you will, but 
fhendly, mterestmg, entertainmg and generally dehghtful Offiaally, 
as well as commeraally, Alexandria was nearer to Europe than Cauo, 
and, remarkably for those old Islamic days, the repos hehdoinadaire 
was kept, both m the city and on the quays, not as elsewhere on 
Friday, but on the Christian Sunday Besides the half-dozen British 
douaniers there were Moslems of good family, Ghenam, a Customs 
as well as a rehgious fanatic, and Rasem Bey, a skilled amateur 
photographer, amusmg Copts, like Ne^ Bey on the Ediedivfeh Quay 
(“the over-work, dear Sir, from these pimps of Pilgrims* ”), Masatum 
Bey, whose admiration for Edouard Sept, ce parfait gentleman, had not 
saved bim from finanaal emhetemmts, both m the Customs and en 
Ville, the tender and cultivated Barker, ex-Pnvate Secretary to the 
Empress Ehzabeth of Austna, who had been with HIM when the 
Hapsburg raven pecked the nectarme out of her hand and who (even 
more excitmg for me) could add up simultaneously three ^columns of 
figures Fmally, there was the Directeur Local des Douanes d’ Alexandne, 
Khalil Pasha Hamdi Hamada, a capable, despotic and, I found. 


most agreeable Damascene ^ 


1 After the Young Turk Revolution he was appointed Minister 
sahtinople where he promised me, should I ever desue it, a free railway pass 

Meduja 
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The promotion of one of the two Scus^DmctetsrSj on Englishman^ 
which had indirectly caused my vacanc>) provided me with an example 
of the flouting of paucni ment which at the time almost overset my 
behef m the Immanent Justice, For years this oflioal had come early 
to his work and had stayed at it long after office-hours He had kept 
an offiaal diary m Arabic and had ncx'cr failed to button up his jacket 
before entering the Pasha s presence. As a reward for his consaenuous 
deference, he was cnDoxcd, blamed, kept wailing, mterrupted, and 
treated as though he were a stagunrcy a probationary derk, who had 
no hope of bang confirmed in his appoinimcnL His successor, the 
breezy young Monce Bey ^s father had been made a Pasha)’ — 
Duggie — dressed with the ^sh of his great prototype on the last 
page of our illustrated weeklies , amvmg hours after time and throwing 
in his hand to his colleague GammUl Bey long before the office shut, 
fluent enough in a sulphurous brand of local Alexandrian, but quite 
incapable of keeping a diarj in Arabic (os of bothering to keep one 
m any language), was from the fiat a complete success with his Chief, 
his colleagues and the staff m gcncraL As he strolled mto the 
Dtreciioriy you heard “ Ahmad hfft ttnam dhwa mazbUta * — 
‘ firing two aact (or accurate) coffees ** — one of which Duggie 
would be good enough to sip, leaning against the Pasha s desk and 
offertng him a agareite from a jewelled case. Doggie was from the 
fiat very kmd to me, taking me with him into these and other like 
informalities, where I learnt that m an official dispmic both sides 
were p r ep a r e d to admit cn pnnape suggestions whidi, presented fust 
through the derks, or in a dep artm ental note, they would have 
mdignnntly scouted 

As an Inspector of the Dtrccifon GMrale, it was my duty to make 
routine and surprise verifications of my Sections (unmistakably 
defined by Chitty) of the Customs Area, and it was every thing to 
have started on good terms with the Local Director I had to be in 
the office by aght, and to begin soon after wandering about Treasurj, 
departments, iSis, and quays, note-book m hand, applying a vancty 
of tests which were checrfuUy accepted by the hard workrf officen, 
and rardy revealed the shghtcst irn^lanties, and which I recorded 
in a diary perused by Chitty at unstated and unpredictable intervals 
Or one mi^t have to preside at the MenufJh. Egyptian Customs 
Duties were at that time 8 per ccuL ad valorem If an importer could 
not or would not pay, the duty was taken m kind m the proportion 
of a^t tooth-brushes, sewing machines, bottles of port, from each 
hundred of the *qfnr- But the Egyptian Gov ern ment could not pay 
Its officials, still less t^ Debt coupon, m these commodities, and 
therefore hdd a hi weekly auction of them in a room called the 
Mcrmflh, The auctioneer (whose possible collusion with bidders I 
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SMUGGLERS 


T Mstosh, a little old man gifted with a 

Penclean eloquence which I have only heard equalled by the boosters 
proclaiming the ilhat pleasures of “ Pans Streets ” m the World’s 
at Chicago No pnnted advertisement could impart one-tenth 

^ the hygiemc value and social prestige of 
a Balkan depilatory, and I am still under my first surprise that his 
climax* Alle une, alle due, and, with a bestial howl, alle tre, could 
meet with so langmd a response from the local rmg. 

^timation ad valorem was especially trymg to the Admmistrauon 
m the realm of Art, I wrote from Cairo 


I get my journey paid by the Customs, as six pictures, invoiced at £1$, 
were estimated by our speciahst at £160. the owner naturally threatened 
an action, and I was sent up to re-estimate They are utter trash, copies of 
bad copies, and I reduced the value to £^o 


The glare, the dust and the rattle of the mule carts and the long 
paved quays, were equally hard on eyes, ears and feet, and the four 
mght mspections a month, for three hours controlling the Pohce 
posts — sometimes m torrential ram — ^were a new but on the whole 
agreeable experience Hashish smugglers mtroduced their drug m 
chair-legs, piano pedals, false calves, ohves, as well as m unbehevable 
fastnesses of the -human frame Hashish was forbidden under severe 
penalties and was said to be worth anythmg between three and five 
thousand pounds per ton — about five pounds a kilo Yet it was always 
procurable and (m provmg your thesis with visitors) you had only 
to tell your servant to brmg you a few piastres’ worth for him to 
return m a couple of mmutes with a reelrag specimen m his hand. 
If only hashish eating and smokmg had been the climax of Egyptian 
misfortune 1 Its successful extirpation by the umversally praised but 
offiaally unrecognized energies of Russell Pasha prepared the way 
for the more easily manufactured and smuggled, and less visibly 
obtrusive herom, whose subsequent elirmnation, agam by the Pasha, 
has now induced the continuous sippmg of stewed bla^ powdered 
tea The craving for some sort of dope, stronger than tobacco, seems 
endemic m the East. Et vetaJntur semper et retinebitur 
Ilhat trafl&c was by no means confined to drugs one day 


I was watching the Inspection of Luggage from a French boat froin the 
Lebanon a Syrian woman, veiled nght up (you couldn’t see her forehead 
or eyes) and wearmg green silk gloves and stockmgs with a Tart^ check, 
stooped to get some money from her pocket, and I, who was medimavely 
thinkmg how much better black silk hose would have smted her, observed 
a fairly thick piece of metal pomting down her leg Having no compe^rc 
to investigate the affair myself, I called one Searches ^ 

Mrs Bro^), and she, graspmg the lady’s hand and leadmg her aside, soon 



THE AQABA INCIDENT « 

r rt n mfH witfa ft tctoIvci loadcd in ill tix chambers and three very effl d en t 
knives whiA the bad phickcd from the padent*i garters It was no criminal 
burfnets, biit merely that the husband wished to avoid paying Duty 

Immense quantities of arms and ammunition were contmually being 
confiscated together with books, postcards and pictures contre Ja 
mxun pxtbhquBSi and fitjm time to time Duggie and I would take 
a Custnms launch freighted with tbt^ equivocal and ciatmg cargo 
out beyond the harbour and there amsign to the deep Mausers and 
Brownings, belt after belt, gross afircr gross of cartndgea, polyglot 
matements tn anardiy, proncnt posmards, and gilt fram^ miniatures 
attesting at once the ddicate arostry and the perverse decadence of 
MiUel Europe, Once we bathed on our way back. I dived from the 
boat and came up face to face with a stanng marine monster, my 
blood ran too cold for speech but I must have indicated apprehension, 
for the boatman called, Fear not, O Bey, dhsl ashShna — those are 
our friends i and the dolphin, who had not been exposed to this 
sort of thing smec Arlon, s werved and vanished. 

About this tinif occurred the now forgot t en but then absorbing 
Aqaba Incident, a domsy and pointless try-on by the Sultan Abd 
al Hamid to drive the Turco-Egyptlan fronucr westward from the 
Aqaba Rafia line (the present southern border of Palestine) mio the 
Smai, tow ard the Suez Clgnal. Boundary pillars had been overthrown 
by Turkuh agents Pan-Islam was canvassed to rally to the Kballfo 
on the Wall of Egypt there was darkly discerned the writing of 
1914, F.nglftn d was trebly committed to calling this bluff. She could 
not yield to threats, she could not hand over the temtory of an Egypt 
she had undertaken to protect, and she could not forget that, from t^ 
fifteenth century before Christ, history had shown that the Power, 
whether from East or West, holding the Sinai bdd Egypt also A 
ten days ultimatum was issued to the Sultan and accepted 

about one hour before the expiry 

The Lewot the most hostile newsp ap er In Cairo, says that ** Engimid having 
done all that die Snlttn command^ he, m pistice and mercy has acceded 
to the English requests. Turkey hu gained immensely bv this and aU 
the other newspapers in the World tavc been deceived ^ The Editor 
Mustapha Kflmel, was made a Pasha by the Snltan and is subsidized \yj 
Gcrm^ The keenest r egretters of the peace arc the unhqipy Toridsn 
soldiers at Tabah who have, tp till now, octal fed entirely by the Bntuh 
gon-boats, the nd^ibouring Btttuin being too poor to be worth plundering. 

Alexandria is not an obvious aty she require s , before rcvcalmg 
herself, rime, study and love. I liked her well, from the Shim Sharif 
Pasha, which has something of the briUiant narrowness of Bond 
Street, to die sinister rowdincss of the Anastissi, the Gfimruk Quarter 
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OPERA CRITIC 


the Attarin Caracol Under the spell of this Egyptian atmosphere 
1 to co^^s myself antma naturahter Levantina— of the Levant 
Solomon, Homer, Alexander, Virgil, St Paul, Dante 
and Dandolo, Antony and Cleopatra and The Merchant of Venice, 
a world that may look back, rather than forward like the Great Conti- 
nents, but which between Homer and the Sermon on the Mount— 
the clear fountam of eternal day ” — ^has given us that whereby we 
hve, move and have our bemg 

My life was physically hard and unspanng I had leased for three 
pounds a month the coastguard cottage on the eastern promontory 
of Stanley Bay m Ramleh, half surrounded by the sea and never 
silent from the roarmg of the waves, and had there a few books and 
a small piano, but I was seldom in it. I had become (for the sake 
of the free stall) operatic critic to The Egyptian Gazette and thus 
absorbed by mghtly draughts at the gracious httle Zizmia Theatre 
the unexactmg modes and measures of La Boheme, Tosca, Thais 
and Lohengrin, the severest form of Wagner then acceptable south 
of Naples, though La Valkina and 1 Maestri Canton di Nonmberga 
were soon to follow. It was somethmg of an effort after ten mmutes’ 
walk to the tram mto Alexandna, twenty-five mmutes’ journey and 
then twenty mmutes’ walk to the Customs, to return home after duty, 
change and attend the Opera, wnte the cnbque on some marble- 
topped table, post it, catch the 1.30 am tram — the last— from 
Alexandria, and catch it agam outwards after some four hours’ sleep, 
for next day’s work 

In 1906 I took my leave through Greece, staying for an unforget- 
table week at the Bnbsh School and hvmg on the Acropolis The 
boat from Patras landed me at Brmdisi before yam and I went 
straight to Cook’s to enquire for the next tram to Tviilan. The clerk 
said It went at two Heavens * ” I cned, “ Have I got to stay m this 
hole seven hours ^ ” I can still, with a flush of shame, see and hear 
him answer. “ I’ve stayed here for seven years ” I found my conduct 
m this matter so dreadful that I returned a few mmutes before the 
oflice closed and took the clerk out to luncheon During that holiday 
I was through the kmdness of Murray Guthne offered a position in 
the National Discount Company, but considered my gift for technical 
finance too slender to justify my acceptance 

At the end of the year Chitty Bey left the Customs to become 

Adviser to the Mmistry of the Interior. 

Chitty left on Fnday amid umvcrsal moummg I managed^to sec him 
and let him have some vntten suggestions (by as to Lxpfditm 

par cliemins de fer des marchandises didoiiames . That cvemng iv c 
Ld I gave a httle dinner at the club for Hamada Pasha and the lu^ 
Customs officials Havmg heard from Chmy’s pnmte semtap that he uas 
leavmg by the Ii 30 we aU turned up to sec him off, but he had mum 
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foi m ed bis te c retaiy pmpoielj) and left at 6 ajn. witbcnit s aonl there. 
TypKally 

He was not to get away so easily when after two years of imcertainties 
and difficulties, which included the assassination of BOtros Pasha, 
he finally retired from the Service, and the road from Shcpheaid’a 
Hotel to the station was for two hours completely blocked ^ the 
stream of Pashts, Omdas, Shaikhs and countless Gorernment officials, 
drawn by grateful affecdon from the remotest ends of Egypt to press 
the Bcy*s hand for the last tunc. 

Two particular debts I owe to my nme m the Customs The first 
is that duD, negauvn, precautionary virtue, rare m men, unknown 
to women a Customs consacnce. Far ftom considering Customs 
evasion an indificrent, almost a mentorious acuon, the thought of 
any cash deflected ftom that tili, and the resulting disappointment 
to the Heads of Sections, the Accounts Branch, even the Statistical 
Department, to say nothing of the Dircctor-Gracral, still cats into 
my flesh. The second is the bappmess of walking round and about 
the quays and ports and harbours at any hoiu of the day or night, 
of watching the le\cragc of the great cranes, the delicate acnal wm 
of the coal*shoots (waiting to be etched by Mmrbcad Bone) and 
long ramparts of mooroT ships where 

I see the cabin window bngbt, 

I the bell struck in the night. 

Chitty Bey was succeeded but never replaced, and I bad had my 
fin of the Qistoms when a telegram omv^ appomtmg me assistant 
Private Secretary to Sir Vincent Corbett, the Finanqal Adviser 

Last Wednesdiy, Lewis sent for me, and said be was sorry to say that 
the Finance bad stolen me away He was good enough to add tlmt be was 
very pleased with my work, and that he rec omm e n ded me for an in- 
crease of screw, Le. to thirty pounds a month. However, I fear my transfer 
will do awiy with any Idea of that — not that I care particulariy 

II 

I found the Ministry of Finance very much as I had left iL In the 
Finanaal Adviser’s office Etbeniigton Smith had succeeded Bowden 
Smith (Amurath to Amuratb), and there was cmpharicalJy not enough 
work for two 

Here am I, hard on twenty-dx, with a working knowledge of Englub, 
Fraich, Italian and Arabic of Customs, Mines, Secrctariit and Ra7s 
O ffice of pleasing manners and a desire to labour, and Nothing To Dol 
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CROMER’S PRESTIGE 


Every mor^g the Financial Adviser visited the Lord fof whom he 
was m effect Prme Atoster) for his daily mterview, and Ethermgton 
and I learnt to draw from his expression deductions which sometmes 
proved surpnsmgly accurate For the Lord was no respecter of 
persons, and the weight of his prestige could on occasion impart a 
dread momentum to his impact The power of Lord Cromer’s name 
was tremendous,^ and the status of the Agency,^ m official precedence 
rankmg with the other Consulates General, wholly without the splen- 
dours of a Viceroy, an Indian or Colomal Governor or an Ambassador, 
amounted m Egypt, for foreigners as well as Egyptians, to that of 
10 Downmg Street multiphed by Buckmgham Palace The Egyptian 
Prmcess Nazh Fazil told me that she was sittmg once with her cousm 
the IChedive Tewfik when a shout was heard far down the street 
“ Listen ”, he muttered, and turned pale “ I recognize the cnes of 
the Sais before the carnage of Barmg Who knows what he is commg 
to say to me? ” On a day of high pohucal tension Cairo had been 
reassured by the mere sight of that well-known figure drivmg across 
the bridge to play tenms m Gezira Recommendations for employ- 
ment issmng from the quarter where the will became the fact were m 
effect orders, so much so that it was not until a number had been 
received by comparatively mmor officials that they were discovered 
to have emanated from one of the Agency Cavasses, who' was selling 
offiaal note-paper at five pounds a sheet — ^the prospective candidate 
supplymg his own requirements m a scnpt as near as he could get to 
the notorious lUegibihty of the Lord Of his influence on the home 
front I saw later many proofs Lord Sahsbury had been Prime Minister 
as well as Foreign Secretary, redoubtable as either, omnipotent as 
both I found a telegram addressed to him by the British Consul- 
General thankmg him for instructions but mformmg hun that the 
previous Cairo tdegram had been mtended to announce, not what he 
proposed domg, but what he had already done Only once was his 
authoritative impatience of ceremony rumoured to have sustamed 
a reverse. Arnvmg m London on leave from Egypt he apphed for 
an audience with the Kmg It was granted— for three days later. 
Lord Cromer mtimated to the Pnvate Secretary that he had hoped 
to be received that very afternoon, m order that he might catch the 
mght tram for his hohday m Scotland “ He seems to take me for 
the Khedive”, answered Kmg Edward 

His readmg was wide and deep, as can be seen m his pnvately- 


1 " There is a great deal of fricoon between the Civilians and the Military 
There would be more if the Civil were not represented by Lord Cromer, who dcm t 
S?ow anyone eEermihtary or divme, to have much of a show It works well enough 

^^Ss^ntaiSc Majesty’s Diplomatic Agency and Co^^te 

the Protectorate and until the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936^ The Residency, 

now the Bnosh Embassy 
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punted Common place Books He must be one of the few Hellenists 
whose ap p roadi to anaent has b e en through modem Greek. His 
modesty m two fields of letters and scholarship bordered upon humility, 
which, however, stopped short of tolerating htcrary decadence. He 
went once to the sitnng room of a brilliant young writer who was 
sta y in g at the Agency The occupant was out, but the illustrated 
FrenS volumes he had 1^ on the table were such that the Lord 
gathered them up, pitched them into the fire, and had poked them 
well behind the b^ before the owner, contemplating from the 
doorway this Gothic work, waved a Byxandnc forefinger, waflmg 
rep roachfully, Savagel Savage! * 

The second Lady Cromer was as noble m smnt as in appearance. 
She cared little for diplomatic and social hie, and was far more 
interested in Egypt, anaent, Saracenic and modem. ‘ Dear Mr 
Stons, it will be very kind if you wilJ come with me to-morrow bv 
the 3 o clock tram to the Pyramids Yours sincerely, Katherme Cromer ^ 
The fhem^css, and royal command manner and the simphaty of 
the object and method of the expedition arc equally characteristic. 

It IS difficult after some thirty yean to rcahxc, still more to describe, 
the abode felt m Egypt on Lonl Cromer i retirement, by most, of 
regret, almost of constemauon, by some, of atultation at the 
taneous removal of the driving power, the fly-wheel and particularly 
the brake from the machine that bad for so many yean guided and 
controlled ibar progr es s. The cffca was hastened by the admirable 
manner in which ^ Foreign Office and the Agency had kept the 
secret until its appearance in Reumr’s telegram 

12 iv 07 I stid there would be oewi this year, tad last night at seven 
an event was announced whkh will have far more Importance than the 
death of an av erage reigning aov erei gn. The Lord baa been rather bad 
for the Ian three months — living enurdy on BengePs Food — and b now 
aimply worn out. As he has w o rl ^ now for fertr nine years from mom till 
6 c^ eve without stopping for meals, and as be does btslness right through 
hn leave, and hss perpetual respotudbflity combined with cter^ 
and con^rfracy the wonder a that be is ahve at all An old Turk, the 
Governor of Alcrandna, said to me ” God b indeed most knowing, but 
thb b a bad for Egypt On Monday I had a talk with Lady C and 
the I.ord came in, lookmg terribly old and shaken, and walking very akrwly 
When I remembCT trying to make him play termb at Asluidgc hi August, 
the change a ahockfng He b too weak to accept ■ puk^c banqi^ so 
win receive instead a public addms in the Opera iWse. Coibetda m«Hng 
airtngemeiits, which means that all other work b suspended. The Egyptians, 
acdog under fear of and threats from the Khedive, are havitw nothing to 
do with It and quite half the Arabic Press b cursing the Lord 

Three or four clear memones stand out for me from that great 
gathering Of all the Egyptian Princes (then, before King Fuad s 



FAREWELL CEREMONY 

effective weeding, far more numerous than to-day) only Prmce 
Hussem (who became Sultan durmg the War) and Prmce Said Halims 
had the good will or the courage to attend The International Com- 
mittee had, with no less tact than taste, delegated to the unofficial 
h^d of the French commumty, Comte de Senonne, the expression 
of their sentiments j and I can still see his courteous mclmation from 
the stage towards Celle, the gracious associate of the Proconsul, erect 
m her stage box Cromer’s reply was clear, direct and mihtant, 
contammg a fateful tnbute from the latest of the foreign to the first 
of the national dictators of Egypt “ Unless I am much mistaken, 
a career of great pubhc usefulness hes before the present Mmister 
of Education, Saad Zaghlul Pasha. He possesses all the quahties 
necessary to serve his country. He is honest; he is capable; he has 
the courage of his convictions, he has been abused by many of the 
less worthy of his own countrymen. These are high qualifications 
He should go far ” He did 

Lord Cromer was happy m his comparison between Anglo-French 
relations on his amvaJ m 1883, when “the two nations looked at 
each other askance comme deux cJuens de faience ” and when he was 
rarely mentioned m the local French Press save as Vinfame Banng, 
or, later as le brutal Cromer and, “ recently when I have been on more 
than one occasion termed cet tllustre metllard, which clearly denotes 
a change of tone 

Both Lord and Lady Cromer gave me books. 

Treasure the enclosed m the family archives it shows the extraordmary 
kmdhness of the Lord that he should thinlc of such a thmg at such a time. 

“ Bntish Agency, Cairo, 22nd Apnl 1907 Dear Mr Storrs, I caimot go 
without askmg you to accept a small personal souvenir from myself I am, 
therefore, sendmg you Ricardo’s works If not the father, he was very 
nearly the father of modem pohucal economy, and m a intain ed his rule 
until that science was banished by Mr Gladstone to the planet of Saturn 
Very smcerely yours, Cromer.” 

Although there had been, ever smce Gorst had left Egypt, a hint 
of the weary Titan m his admimstrative powers, his power remamed 
His departure was somethmg more sig^cant than the conclusion 
of the Cromenan Epoch It was the real end of pre-War Egypt. 

Ill 

About this time Phihp Graves, Cairo correspondent of The Egyptian 
Gazette (pubhshed m Alexandria), and I, for some months jomt 

1 Dummy Grand Vmer of Turkey by the begmnmg of the War afterwards mur- 
dered m Europe 
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occupants of a txx-o-rootned flat, were sardung for better accoramo- 
dauon. 

If 1 had one decent tmaH room wnh « cupboard and bocfahelf, I believe 
ihlnp would po easy, it Is the mtnfdia}; « Dante whh sock suspenders, 
ctnn-dcaninf; powder with c\-ailng ihit^ etc. that unmam one. But I 
shall not Ine more cipen.i\xl]r tJU my laew is ruled, and am simpUfTbe 
everything that docs not lend in edification, smoking 1 have kmg abolnhcd. 
Water, bnad and oranges for breakfast, no aloobol for the last sa ss-etks 
(a SIX monibs mal and deviltsh trying) entire avoidance of eabs--makc 
a s h o wing for one s stipend that very few men can prodocc. Bed whenever 
posiiblc at ten, very ciriv morning hours rnorc dilBcuU now with cold 
and dark. \ou wQl gather from this Urn wings arc bcshaiing at my shoulder 
blades? They arc, 

E\xn when we were “ suited ”, ii was with a misfit 

A calamity has fallen upon us la the shape of a large and rowd) caf^ 
the p t o p cf t y of tome Berbena, that has jmt been op ened exactly opj^suc. 
Thor landlord it Mal dm Pasha, our Mmiiicr 'Dwte unclean dop make 
such a Dolsc from 8 pm to a am. that life on the ground floor h hstolerablc 
However. 1 am roo^g In uic manct After awertaining that SUalflro and 
Shanrubt Pasha, <mf landlord, arc on pood terms, I timed the other /iWajm 
including a Gr^ proccr, ^ho tires opposite, and e gg e d them on to lips a 
petition to S ha w ar w that the mihance easy be abatri and a tpisrun iort 
TtsfttuiU cleared of these laUth If Shasmbl will do nothing 1 shall go 
direct to Mazl&m, and icB bun that the value of hit Beal Estate is de c re a sing 
bcmily and if be fails 1 shall call upon t^ Pouce to dose the place d 
fame de Ta/vye Aoctume, a valuable plea under our Law The Law Cdhi^ 
us, we shall ^t the flat, and look chcwberc for lodging 

The Law did fail us (os it must one side), so we did cjuit, starring 
in odd places until I found an oimctivx epartincni in the Midin 
Knsr al Nil (cheap enough even for us because, I Icamt later, the 
bankrupt osnicr had no inicrcst in the rent), I had just Mgned a 
years lease when Gras*cs was appointed Txma corrcspondcni in 
Coimantinoplc This was a set bad: which I thought I bad countered 
by finding a substitute 

Devonshire, the lawyer, came in last night I hope the thing will be a 
success, but be wants hot water to share with tea, eggs, butter, etc with 
which I have long dispensed However, he will save llUppo from paying 
rent, and maybe keep me dvilized and unsubmerged. 

Poor Devonshire was unable to face my music (even though a little 
tuned up towards his scale) for long, and I was alone again. I missed 
Philip Graves Besides bang an admirable companion and a master 
of his absorbmg and entertaining craft — his esteem for me would 
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MINISTERIAL POETRY 

he d ever known was an old Turk that could neither read nor wntCj but 
habitually kept his sword drawn on his deskj using fiat or edge as the occasion 
seemed to warrant. There was not one murder m the provmce during 
his tenure of office (about three years) to-day there are eight a week m 
Behdra Damietta is mdeed a dead aty, killed by Port Said Forty years 
ago it had 150,000 dwellers, now about 40,000 It has been reduced &om 
a Govemorate to a Markaz, which is like turrung a Lord Mayor into a 
Borough Councillor The Governor keeps an admirable disaphne to 
make up for his wamng glory the guards present arms with an appalling 
crash, and, as he strolls up ffie corridor. Chief Clerks appear at the open 
doors of their offices, with hands crossed and heads bowed, the while 
HE, lookmg m every direction but theirs, presents me with a button-hole 
of violets 

Yet this sunken Damietta tjrpffied for Dante, who mentions neither 
Alexandna nor even Cairo, the direction of the East For Hannibal’s 
Carthage the final degradation is extremer still — ^her entry in the 
Telephone Directory of Turns, readmg 

Carthage, 

(Region de Turns) 

Bureau, 3me Catdgone 

Verily, Dekta est Carthago 

Dun^dt has at least kept the sound of Damata when other famous 
names have fallen to a mockery of then former selves Heraclea 
becomes Eregh, Nicaea, of the Creed, Isnik, Ragusa which names 
the argosies, Dubrovnik, and Spalato, the Palace of Diocletian, Spht 

The Ministry of Fmance was fortunate m possessmg at least one 
occasional poet m the person of George Burnett Stuart When the 
Alimster no mina ted, to mvestigate complamts about the Inspectors 
Frais de moniure, two elderly lawyers and a learned but unequestnan 
currency expert, Stuart was moved to write as follows 

Hishmet Pasha turned m his chair, 

“ This horse allowance ”, he said, “ is not fen 
I’ll appomt a Commission to make it fener, 

Hayter, Roussm, and Roccaserra ” 

At eleven o’clock the very next mormng. 

The Commission assembled blinkmg and yawning. 

They usually came up very much later. 

Did Roccaserra, Roussm and Hayter 

They soon deaded the obvious course 
Was to answer the question What is a horse r 
For a horse is rather an aws rara 
To Hayter, Roussm and Roccaserra 
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The niTt thfng to find out, Rcmssm taJd, 
I* the food npon whkh a horse is fed. 

“ Can of you supply any data? ” 

“ Kone ”, said Roccasctra and Haytcr 


Hayter here intaposed a word, 

“ Your question , he said, ** to me is absurd, 

Fm purely a lawyer, what is the use in 

My biowmg about anything? " None ”, said Routsm. 


He likewise recorded the advancement in Honours of an official 
reputed to frequent the Agency for that purpose 


For ever with the LordI 
Amen so let h be. 

That is the way to add a K 
To my well earned CM.G 


That achieved, the hymnologist continued 

Most grackfus Lord, who gav*!! to me 
My hardly earned K-CIMG^ 

Sustain me m my devions course 
Whh vliiOQS or a Knight Grand Cross 

The two Moslem and tberefore Official hohdays of the year were 
Id aJ Kabir, the Great Festival, in Turkish Kourixm Barram, and 
Id aJ Fttr, the breaking of the Ramadan Fast, the Turkish Batramy 
whose r es p ec ti ve four or five days cnuld with the mtcrvention of 
Fnday be e xpan ded into the better part of a week. During one of 
these I visited the monastery of St Antony on Mount Colzim, travel- 
ling with the Director General of the Coast Guard, Sailing from 
Suez we landed below the Gulf on the western shore and turned 
inland with a ca ravan of the best nding camels in the world 

"We made out the Monastery about four mHes from our evening halt 
The wind blew down North a^ the cold was damnable. In the morning 
we rode over and found that, besides gi v ing me letters of 
the P atriar ch (iixth from St Mari:, a^ Pope of Alexandria) had out 
a man from the Nile to piepa re tltt Abbot the entrance was decked with 
rahrn, and the brdhrtn give m a Hosanna or so u we entw in at the 
Great Gate only used on Occasions the usual admittance being per cord 
and basket fbr^ fi*t from the ground. The place is gp n n ine enough — 
third cen tur y, just before Julian the Apostate. The gnden, of which a 
great deal rmght be made, is fed by a c i y iia l ttrea ro, per ennml from the 
tamniTiln no work appean to be done, and they rcfriscd to show ns the 
anrimt books they arc taid to poocss, rcsohitdy denying tbdr fnrktrrvy 
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SWIMMING IN PHYLAE 


declnmg, Mrs H and I toiled up the sheer rock 

to St A s ongmal cave, hard work but worth it, to track the fakir to earth 

The sharpness of desert air was the breath of life. After camp was 
pitched one could walk on the hard clean sand until the sun dropped 
like a golden-scaled fish, over the edge into Oceanus Underfoot the 
smooth pebbles clinked and tinkled like metal, with echoes like the 
voices of children playmg just out of sight 

A year or so later I was mvited by Arthur Weigall, Inspector- 
General of Antiqmties m Upper Egypt, to accompany hun m the 
Government Dahabia Dendera for his mspection of the anaent 
Egyptian temples between Aswan and the Sudan frontier at Wadi 
Haifa. (“ Don’t ask me to tea now. Sir ”, said the engme-man, 
“ dirty my ’ands are— duty as feet ”) Day after day we ghded on 
past rolhng sands, yellower than cats’ eyes and more golden than 
Pactolus, with pillars and pylons jutting forward mto the nver every 
ten miles and culmmatmg m the tremendous fane of Abu Simbel. 
When we tied up at night we could hear from the shore the antique 
refram of some love-lorn peasant woman: 

Ya habibi, ya Muhdm 
Taal;^m fil mandm. 


Oh my loved one, oh Muham 
Come and see me m my dream 


The temple of Phylae, “ Pharaoh’s jewel box ”, we found flooded 
to the roof owmg to the recent mcrease m the height of the Aswan 
dam We reached the long sunken colonnade just before sunset and 
could not resist throwing off our clothes, diving into the Nile and 
commg up underneath the Imtels mto the dim pamted shrmes The 
sun refracted from the green water struck up agamst the gods and 
goddesses movmg along the frieze and " qmvermg m the waves’ 
mtenser day ” The anim als turned this way and that, and the merry 
httle god Bez danced once more for joy m lie birth he personifled. 

By this time I began to know a good many people m, and some- 
thmg about Cairo. 


On Friday mormng I got up at about five, took the tram out to (fid 
Cairo, to attend a Mass which is held once a year m the Crypt of Abu 
Sarga, on the supposed date of the Holy Family resting on that spot An 
mterestmg, and fairly impressive show There are not many rituals witn 
an unbroken tradition of Meen hundred years — ^that are chanted m Anaent 
Pharaomc, Greek and Arabic I’ve not met anyone out here who has timed 
up to the service I was given the front chair (there were only two} the 
rest of the congregation sat on the stone flags (no doubt contracting 
manner of trouble) A pnest and two acolytes (m high antique mitres) 
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dmttd timraghoot with Dchfaer music nor book, but with dreadful penetrit- 
ing cltrity A baptism was going on noisily in the Sooth Aisle tnd the 
Tank wt» lighted with foot t a p eti only, aod densely douded with incense. 
Two boors of h proved my master, and I fled to the level of the chnrch, 
where another t^cc was going on — the only mosic bdng a small pair of 
brass hand-cymbals. 

Trinity I went to the Qrcna at the Abbas Theatre, an exhilaration 
Tve myself tfae tf twelve yetra and more. The downs bad but 

acrobats good, the whole coododing with a Stag Himt aH Tugirse , 
mwi with tl^ whhkers, load check coats and phh helmets, cantering after 
a tamff deer, by a bull dog tnd a pomeranian. AH pleasant 

e nra r g h. 

Opera in Cairo was not mudi ■worse than Opera m many other 
places that is more Opera than Music. 

The Opera opened last ni^t with a piece winch made yawn 

our grandsiies. My only sci^ctioa was to stand m the wings and watch 
the panting t opexi rode the Doomed Vessel op and down a^ then (still 
drip p ing wtdi tbdr toil) nip round with papter dubs and bludgeon 
the s hip wre ck ed adventurers. 

Graves and I patronized (xrooZZario, at the little Abbas Theatre the 
Prima Donna hanng o mi tt e d to tip ba daqua m the gdlcty the dupe 
booed and hissed ha, nor was h imtil the bad resorted to mx>ds of tears 
that public opkioG veered round. 

To Nubari stall for Masseneft H^nxbadi Salomi it unsu ccessf ully 
wooed by ocr old fliend the Tetrardi ah the time she is b love tirlth John 
be Bfp^ who does not return It till a duet in a dungeon b Act iv 
Obaerv^ the Pricurttur violently gesflculating b this piece, I asked my 
neighbour what the trouble was be said, be Is angry because they have 
foTO lten the limdig ht ” Cat igrtobU. 

We have here the w orn Opera, Amvi Karinmoy I ever saw The last 
Act take* place on a railway Im^ between a culvert and a tunnel, and movbg 
bdeed is the plate-ityer^t long solo so moving that many, incbdbg our 
party would have left the boiuc, had we not been buoyed tqi by the hope 
inspired by the pytsramme) that Anna was going to commit tmdde by 
throwing hersdf Tmdg g train. Even here, however we were deceived 
the rushed past the plate-layer (who had somehow become a signalman) 
inm a Tunnef, and the matter was adfusted by the trumbas and percTOlo n. 

I have bea four or five times to see Gtasxi the Sicilian actor and his 
tnn^ to-moTTOw ndght wlb be Garsts and Maxwdls Resllam m txtrtmu 
The first night an excited husband cut a gentleman i throat the second 
be bit it b two, what coold be more agreeable or better value for money? 

Marmaduke Picktfaall, author of the sublime Send the Fisherman, 
chose for one of bs a^cctions the title ** Onental Encounters ”, b 
Itself a happy suggestion for an infinite variety of unlikeliness, of 
improbable blends of things, words and deeds In twcntieth-ccntury 
E^t Cridit Fonaer lottenes and the pnee of cotton were still described 
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m an Arabic which might weU be found m the Old Testament 
Th^e might be better RoUs Royces m Bond Street, better camels 
in Turkestan — m Cairo camels and Rolls Royces moved together, 
shoulder by radiator past the Savoy Hotel (as they now halt together 
on the red hght, and resume on the green). The guards and porters 
on the station-platforms cried “ Odh riglak “ Ware feet ” when 
the tram came m or went out^ as if it were a camel. The navigator 
of the elaborate and luxunous steam Dahabiahs on the Nile shouted 
down to the engme room “ Tawdkktl ^al Allah ” — “ Put your trust 
m God ”, the accepted (and necessary) eqmvalent of “ Full steam 
ahead ” 

Popular reactions to casual madents were no less unexpected 
A fhend was dnvmg me down a side street m his dog-cart when 
we had the misfortune to knock a man over We naturally jumped 
down to help him, when several passers-by collected and warned us 
to dnve swiftly away “ lest the Pohce come upon you ” Sometime 
m 1906 I was walking m the heat of the day through the Bazaars 
As I passed an Arab Cafe an idle wit, m no hosnhty to my straw 
hat but desirmg to shme before his foends, called out m Arabic, 
“ God curse your father, O Enghshman ” I was young then and 
quicker tempered, and foolishly could not refrain from answering 
m his own language that I woiild also curse his father if he were m 
a position to inform me which of his mother’s two and nmety admirers 
his father had been I heard footsteps behmd me and shghtly picked 
up the pace, angry with myself for committmg the sm Lord Cromer 
would not pardon — a row with Egyptians In a few seconds I felt 
a hand on each arm My brother ”, said the original humorist, 
return, I pray you, and dnnk with us coffee and smoke [In Arabic 
one speaks of drmlung ” smoke.] I did not thin k that Your Worship 
knew Arabic, still less the correct Arabic abuse, and we would fam 
benefit further by your important thoughts.” 
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1907-1908 

SOTRE PEnsO\SAUT£ SOCtALE EST DVB Cn^T10^ DB LA 
PE\S^B DBS ABTRES 

I 

Havinq tasted Italy and Greece I took my third holiday through 
Turkey The Lajiu^ Voyage (to rc\‘eflJingly named) of to-day has 
supplanted by dmt of ease, expense and itandardization those old 
flTTiiidng joutnej’s by the Khedivial Mail which showed you so much 
life of all kinds at to little cost. At Smyrna I 

went ashore la the Bntah Post boat (emy nation has its own P O here, 
m order to tave the Turks the wony and inc on v en ience of opening tH 
Eoiopean lettcn). Walked up Mount Pigas with the most infernally 
loquacious Gre^ there ever can bore been. Sow, with intense nti5ficdoo» 
the tomb of Saint Poljearp the Turks opened it about four hundred yean 
■go and put a holy Shalkli in too, to now there b a cross one end and a 
turban xm other 

At Haidar Pasha Station, over a^iinst Constantmople, we missed 
by five icconds a ferry, which might casfly have waii^ for us My 
host, Dick Graves, 

rebuked an official on the Quay, who appeared surprised at our disappoint 
ment, saying In an hour xhac wlD be another }soat/* On our continuing 
the debate, he pathos d us by the infonnatkm that he was only a policeman 
and bad received no pay for four months. No one ever b paid anything 

It was my good foitnne to tec, &om the Diplomatic terrace at 
Yilkiz Kiosk, almost the last Sdar^ (the Friday State visit to the 
Mosque) of a still I mper ial Abd al Hamfd I had to exchange my 
Embassy nommation toi an official pass, and appear m frock-coat 
and top-hat (which I mamg ed to borrow) on the terrace overlooking 
the drive f^m the Palace to the Mosque, abont an hour before the 
Fnday Noon Call to Prayer Qosc bd^d every guest srood a Court 
Func^nary whose temned luspidon even of ffiplomadcally guaran- 
teed persons I was, as the proc^ion drew mgh, toon to cxpcncncc. 
I mo^ my hand mwardt my podeet and, m a tnce, felt both clbowi 
gripped and pmnrd hard against my ribs, not to be relaxed tmtil 
I had shown my quest to be neither revolver nor bomb, but the black 
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leather case of a pa^ of pmce-nez. By this time the Sultan Cahph 
was at hand S^ted alone m a low open phaeton he drove, at a slow 
trot, mo magnificent Arab horses. His beard was dyed with henna 
to a bnght rust, he was rouged and lacquered up to the eyes, but 
such was the natural kmghness of his poise and regard that even the 
spectacle of the Mimsters and Chamberlams gripping the dash-board 
and scramblmg beside him and behmd, failed to detract fi:om his 
personal digmty. 

When at home I was offered through the kmdness of Arthur 
Richmond, who worked the commandmg oracle of George Morant, 
an Inspectorship under the Board of Education, but passionately 
as I loved and shall always love London, I felt that I should be wastmg 
knowledge and experience if I accepted— the bitterest of all wastes, 
as I was to find toward the end of my career. 

By next year a better prospect appeared. The Prmcess Nazh had 
given me a letter of mtroduction to Kiamil Pasha, the Grand Vizier, 
on the chance of his findmg me work m the Turkish Government 
I therefore returned to Egypt by Constantmople An audience was 
arranged at the Sublime Porte, and I spent ihe two days before it 
m attendmg another Selamlik and m conversations with Turkish 
pohticians and joumahsts This time it was a very different Selamlik 
I was called to witness Turkey had exchanged tyranmes, young 
Turkey ruled, and what we now saw was no more than Magni 
Nominis Umbra 


Graves and I drove to the Embassy at eleven, where Ryan,^ the 2nd 
Dragoman, put himself at the head of a rapidly swelhng tail of cabs — we 
picked up some of the Navy on the way — and drove to Yildiz As most 
of the shops were shut, a considerable throng gazed stupidly upon us 
Last year there was no such crowd last year three squadrons of calvary 
had to be propitiated by the sight of a Permit before ever one reached the 
Palace gates Now all difBculnes are at an end, it is even rumoured that 
he who cares may bnng a Kodak — and use it The old terrace, with its 
seedy Court official to every guest is done away with now you sweat with 
the mob or swagger with the ambassadors As far as I could make out, 
the extreme Western wmg of the Palace forms the diplomatic room and 
stand Beneath us stood the Syrian, Hejaz and Alb ani a n troops, now 
reduced to a total of 5000 Occasionally a tall eunuch, m an immensely 
long firock-coat, and spurs, lurched down the hill At five mmutes to 
twelve, a double hne of Field-Marshals, about ten yards apart, sullenly 
self-conscious and swmgmg belhes like the Tun of Heidelberg, tramped 
slowly past at the goose step Then a bugle blew and, m a flash cvety sword 
was out and every nfle up An mdifferent band blared out the Nation^ 
Anthem (composed by a younger brother of Donizetti’s, and soundmg so;. 
The Impenal Carnage trundled down at a fair pace, the Old Fellow on 
the back seat talkmg to the Grand Vizier on th e finnt, and salutmg guardedly. 

iSir Andrew Ryan, KCMG, later HM’s Munster m Albania 
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As beJoicw there was no one on the terrace of greater importance than t 
Balkan Minister, he rt&ained from looking up at it. After prayer he returned 
in the same carriage, his own pur of pome* being led op by four Sndanese 
(swe ari ng audibly m Arabic) bebind him. He disappeaW, and some 
Greeks, with laurd wreaths ro^ their bowien drew up under ns Suddenly 
thw was a dkk in the wall behind, a wmdow opened and there be stood, 
dlgmfied enough, ten feet off, saluting with an e^ grace The blind went 
down, but the frant ic applause of the Achneans brou^ it up again, and 
once more his ^oved hmd went up, and his lips conjured up a rictus. 
It would have been child’s play to th^t him, bownxr tte blind descended 
again, and the Old Man kn^ that, h umanl y speaking, he might lire another 
week. 

The Bulgarian menace brooded enrer Constantinople. 


We talked with Bdii ed Din, and camg to the conclusioo that this Bulgarian 
business is g et t in g on the nerves of the Young Turks. And wcD h may, 
for if Bulgtxu demands hi Independence, Turkey cannot initiate a new 
regime by ^riog way and If they refuse, Bulgaria will proclaim her own, 
leaving to Turi^ the omts bdhm dicatdt And Turkey will get its bead 
knocked off, tho courage and endurance abound — for so do th^ in Bulgaria, 
^us training Bchi ed Din persisted that the powers would never allow 
Bulgaria to begin which bo^ tho something of an admission in itself, 
wc an piously echoed. 


Mv audience with Kiamil Pasha translated these rumonrs and 
prophcacs mto fiict. Hu Highness the Grand Vmcr was some five 
feet m stature, kept his free In profile and seemed to munch with 
his chin He spolu perfea English, said be would like to employ 
me, but had no vacancy, and expressed an admirmg affeetkm for 
Prmcess Kazli Nothing escaped him in talk, and he seemed strong 
and able, but too old for the stre ss m which be stood. As I went out 
the Qiftuah announced Monsieur Gueshoff,* come (I knew it not, 
but the Grand Vlner must have known It) to announce to the Suicrain 
Power the final Independence of Bulgaria. 


On my return to Cairo I wrote 


The Rumanian boat Is swift and driven by petrol, with which also the 
passengers’ food b season ed . I landed at Smyrna and lundied with Heathcote 
Smith the Vice Consul bought one or two Alexanders* rariicr dw from 
the Dutch Consul Van Lctmep (a dealer) and vbiied the Railway, which 
was controlled because of the Soto by soldien with loaded hAm. a man 
had been shot the day before and nearly all the engines lopped of thdir reins 
and colons For the few that remained the Manager and D lr ec to rt had no 
d il v en and were in a great despair I suggested be ggi ng firan the Egyptian 
G o ve rnm ent, drafted fficm a letter, for which they were pathetically grateful 


’ The BpTtaritn Minlitcr 

* SOrer terradimchmu of A Wander the Oreati tee p i03 
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THE ORIENTAL SECRETARY 


interviewed ^e Generd Manager here, and had ,ust procured them three 
drivers, six firemen, three fitters and three boiler makers, when we eot a 
Wire saying the Stnke was ended, and I resigned my post of Deus ex Machina 
^ ^ Season ticket &om Smyrna to Ephesus 


II 

Lord Cromer and succeedmg Consuls General were assisted m their 
high tasks by Diplomatists from the Foreign Office endowed with 
varymg degrees of zeal and abihty, but these were wandermg stars, 
at any moment hable to shoot or be shot from the Egyptian firmament 
Tradition withm the Agency — ^that is of documents and archives — 
was (and is) preserved by the archivist, tradition without—pohtical, 
diplomatic and social — by the Onental Secretary, who must anyhow 
be the eyes, ears, mterpretation and Intelhgence (m the mihtary 
sense) of his Chief, and might become much more. His mfluence 
extended with that of the Bntish Agent, and m the zemth of British 
power m Egypt— that is from 1890 until the War— the post, usually 
filled from the Levant Consular Service, was one of the mmor key 
positions m the Near East The first name I heard at the Turf Club 
was that of Harry Boyle He had been Onental Secretary for a good 
many years, and was frequented and admired by a few semor Enghsh- 
men. In the French Press the changes were rung on the imtnemegnse 
and ante damnie de VAgence By the jumors I met he was mevitably 
ated as knowmg the East very well — a bit too well, if you ask me, 
what you want’s a plam straightforward Enghshman who’ll put these 
fellows m their places, and keep ’em there I remember thinkmg at 
the tune that it was lucky for England he could not, anyhow, much 
resemble those who discussed him. Boyle went out but httle, and 
for months my only visible proof of his importance was the sight of 
the brougham and pair of Fat-hi Pasha Zaghlul, Under-Secretary 
of State for Justice, waitmg every day outside the h^e house that 
stood opposite to what is now the Cercle Mahomet Ah At last I 
was sent round to the Agency with a confidential message from the 
Fmance I was ushered mto the Onental Secretary’s office On a 
deal table a tjpewnter clacked Above it there loomed a vast droopmg 
moustache surmounted by a hooked nose and melancholy kmd dark 
eyes I stood at the side and understood that the Onental Secretary 
was takmg his luncheon Before the typewnter was a plate of buttered 
eggs, on the nght a small comcal car^e of water, on the left one of 
brandy, from all three of which he helped himself severally and 
unpamally Agamst the plate was balanced the current issue or 
al-Mokattam (then the paramount of Arabic dailies) the leadmg arncle 
of which, as he ate, he read, translated m his head, and transmuted 
duectly dirough the madune mto mellow Johnsonian prose 
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Boylc*8 name was not fotmd m the lists of official banquets (even 
at the Agency), he went not with the Lord to Abdm Palace, birt his 
service to his master was as mvaloablc as his devotion was unlimited 
Though he was enuozed towards the end for viewing Egypt through 
Synin rather dian through Egyptian glasses, his knowledge of what 
was gomg on, and likely to be going on, beneath as well as above the 
inscrutable surfece of the political NUc, was unnvalled, and might 
be said, without exaggerauon, to extend to the waters of the Jord^, 
the Orontes and the Golden Horn. His detailed memones of the 
causes and manners of the deaths of the Khedives were only surpassed 
by his curious knowledge of the irrcgulanues and aborations of 
Irving Pashas and Beys In addition to his proper Onental work 
Boyle found tune for the tedious mechanical lab^ of cnaphcrlng 
and deophenng many Secret telegrams He typed his signature as 
well as the body of his letters, of which I found the other day two 
tpe omen^ “ Dear Man, The Lord said send a reply to this saymg 
we can do nothing, but it seems caviller to be able to say that we vc 
made some sort of enquiry ** and (for the list of Church 
dignitancs for the Farewell cerem ony) “Dear Corbett, As regards 
the Tme Church, the Lord thinks you art the best judge. Only he 
would remind you of tds fitends Pire, Youn H3 ’ He was 
extremely weQ read, espedally In English and French eagbteenth- 
century literat ur e, an exeptisite precisian in language and a perennially 
amining oonv c r sa uonalist. On most afiemo^ he walked abroad 
dressed with a distinguished improbability His coat was old, ha 
trousers bagged at the knee and sagged at the warn, his boots were 
almost mediaeval in their turn up On his bead a batt er ed straw 
hat, rather beyond hed a mongrel but xympaOnqu* cur the whole 
gnclft^mg a man of genius Tlds very appearance was the occasion 
of a tnmnph of resource. He was taking his tea one day on the 
terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel when he heard himself acrosod by 
a total straDOT “ Sir, arc you the Hotel Pimp? ’ ‘ I am. Sir * , 
Boyle replied without bcsitaoou or emotion, " but the management, 
as you may observe, arc good enough to allow me the hour of five 
to sir as a tea intervaL If, however, you are pressed perhaps you 
will address yourself to that gentleman ”, and he indicated Sir Thomas 
Lipton, “ who is taking my duty, you wiH find him most willing to 
accommodate you m any httlc commissions of a confidential character 
which you may sec fit to entrust to him.” Boyle then paid his bill, 
and stqjpcd mto a cab unobtrusively, but not too quickly to hear the 
sound ot a ftacas, the impact of a fat and the thud of a ponderous 
body on the marble floor 

Great contemporaiics sometuncs fail in their appreciation of one 
another Gorst had never liked or approved of Boyle, and on 
succeeding Lord Cromer be reduced his work, his position and his 
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MY FIRST CHANCE 

influence to ^ I saw more of him after his decline, and ha^ 
occasion to admire more than ever the profundity of his knowledff 
and the elegance of his mmd and his diction One mght Grave 

bmdmg me to mortal secrecy, informed mi 
that Boyle would be gomg m the autumn, and that I was to be offeree 
his place The news of that hope (which I concealed even from mi 
moAer) surrounded the Turf Club, the Ministry of Fmance, the 
Audit even the verification of Pubhc Health Imprests — with the 
prismatic radiance of the solar spectrum I trod on air When the 
formal offer was made I accepted, bemg seconded for one year from 
the Egyptian Service (whose five per cent, for Pension had been from 
the first deducted from my salary) and, though pretty certam that 
from the Pension aspect I was rmmng my old age, considered myself 
the luckiest man m the world Although my financial apprehensions 
have been more than realized, I have never regretted the decision 
I humed to England, calculating elaborately for two extra days by 
taking a Thursday boat, when, with the official Fnday you could 
date your leave from the followmg Saturday, but the Ernest Simon 
was late, a loss of two days’ leave to me 
It speaks much for a Soimd Anghcan Groundmg that, on the 
receipt of this news, I was able to refram from abuse, and answer, 
chanting a well-known hymn. 

“ If I take my ticket by her, 

Is she sure to go? 

Captain, Porters, Stewards, Toxmsts 
Answer No ” 

I cut short my leave that year to return through Syria m order to 
learn m Damascus some Arabic other than Egyptian before takmg 
up a post which I imagmed must be assailed by smtors of all dialects. 
On the way out m the Orient Express, 

I shared a through carnage with a German woman (with a pension she 
will lose on remamage), and an Inventor of machme and automatic guns 
and rifles He was smugghng some through to show the Servian Government, 
well knowmg the Austnans would arrest him at once if they foimd out. . 

He lost his head crossmg Vienna and I had to rescue his luggage and put 
him into the nght tram Sure as the guns he concealed, when we reached 
the Servian frontier, he was seized and frog-marched violentiy out mto 
space, so that I saw him no more ^ 

Philip Graves, once more at his post, helped me in Constantinople, 
and I travelled through Benut up the Lebanon to ffie summer resoit 
of ’Am Sofar, hopmg to sample its splendour, but findmg The Orrand 

(d cause de le ense — even in 1909) 

~^ut he wrote to me m Jerusalem m 1918 reminding^ ue of his misadvc^c 
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offioaDy dosed bnt onoffidally let out by tbe caretaker (tery reasonably) 
to as many as care to lodge there. A S3rrim sitting next to me told how tM 
place last year had been full of “ proiMJ Ugwna de Demos, tm Paradis — 
yon couldn t hear yourself speak for the crashing of dice and dominoes, 
the cradt of champagne cor^ and the whirring and whining of grtmo* 
phones ” I-cft for Damascus at X040, breaking with seven packages and 
a seo^ dass ddxt into a full fim dass compartment. An artilleiy general, 
a Faiba, a^ a Qadl pio ies t ed eadi accor ding to the commlnadon of his 
Fahh Imt when 1 defeated the last on father's chess-board, and abtsed the 
Cretans to the first, they com bin ed in nw favour against the ticket collector 
Thdr system with the two or three short timncls was to call upon the 
Creator's and then bury thdr faces in a doth, or the filthy carna^ 
nir rain. By ^mltflt^g r the gToans of one abhorring a stench, I dduded the 
Qadi Into a wp l ng his long after we had emer ged ftom the dark, 
and this was conddered a very exquisite humour by the rest of the company 

Damascus ma^ be the oldest continuously inhabited aty in the 
Near East, and it is memorable to dip m Abana and Pharpar But 
the wretched horse trams seemed to foDmv you everywhere, and the 
Baraan, rcccntijr burnt down, had been roofM agam with corrugated 
iron. Street cncs were my compensation ihou^ I ha\T long for- 
gotten all save “ BSlak AtndnakI Beware for your teeth ” from 
Sie veadof of ice-cold dnnks, and * Sdleh hamaiak! — * Propitiate 
your motber-m-law ” from the flower-seller 
I had hardly arrived when I found I should have to shorten my 
Syrian sojourn, as Boyle had put forward hts departure a whole 
month, and there was only time to acquire a httlc Arabic by wandering 
about rather than by book-work and to contract a tba^ attack of 
fever, from whidi I was cured by Anaiole France's He da Psjiginms 
Bui before leaving 

I tsked Devey the Consul if he d care to dimb Mount Hermon. I hired 
a horse and, nsmg at four on Saturday, left Damascus with Neville of the 
Ottoman Bank and Devey, escorted by two ZopUshs with rifles across their 
saddles. After about two bouts riding, Devey elected to descend and have 
some food (we had ours before starting), and An Event occurred I gave 
my horse to a Zaptxeh to bold, which be omitting to do, the brute went for 
the other horses and ran amok. It hclad D and knocked him down (he 
said afterwards that be flung himself down, prefer r ing to be trampled rather 
than kicked) frightening the beasts (and me; out of our senses and at last 
c hir^ do^ on me. I tried to catch the bridle and he jumped and bit 
my right thumb, so that the others called out Shoot, shoot to the Zaptieks 
and D who had now completely lost hb bead be gan burling great boulders 
at the TihrMl. I, foreseemg a series of heavy p ay ments for the xurer, adjured 
him to do no such thing and after twenty minutes excitement, 1 sucking 
my thumb and beating the creature over the head with firthet's ttkk— it 
bnAe at last — we cau^ him and I decided to sit heavy on him for the 
rest of the journey 
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MOUNT HERMON 


Late m tie evening we readied Emai, a Druse viUage high up m 
the hills A score of tall Druses m white robes and white turbans 
adviced to meet us and rapidly debunked my carefully prepared 
Arabic speech by exclaimmg m nch Broadway “We’re sure glad 
to see you strangers, sit nght down ” almost every one of them havmg 
passed years m the States m order to earn a hvehhood demed him 
by his native land. 


'!^ey gave us eggs and honey and wonderful water &om the runnels which 
abound m that place D knowing no Arabic and looking very bedraggled, 
they would not be persuaded but that I was the Consul, rendering me almost 
divine honours We tned to sleep — ^useless because of dogs and msects — 
till I 30 a m when we began the climb on local beasts The mom made the 
crags and rocks look even sharper than they were, and we had to dismount 
every other mmute and drag lie animals up There was an extraordmary 
yellow star to which I whistled the Nmth Symphony till it went out and the 
Eastern Desert began to glow Five hours of the hardest grmd I have eVer 
had brought us to the summit, 9050 ft — and a bitter gde blowmg The 
sight IS sublime, Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, with Coelo-Syna between 
them, to the North the sources of the Jordan, to the South-west Tibenas, 
and far away under the cloud wrack the Dead Sea — ^Bahr al-Lut, Lot’s Sea, 
the Arabs c^ it Hermon is Jdbai Shaikh^ the Mountam of the Old Man, 
and the summit Kasr Antar—koxai's Castle There are the rums of a High 
Place and a cave Temple Once we had a bear alarm and here again I en- 
treated all to hold their fire, as the Zapttehs were sure to miss, and our re- 
volvers were just powerful enough to irritate an otherwise very good-natured 
beast We started down by a sharper descent, ndmg from seven to ten and 
from ten-thirty to three-thirty along a very hot valley to Katana We left 
Devey to dme with the Qaunakam and ourselves rode from four-thirty to 
seven-thirty mto the Western gate of Damascus We had ndden seventy 
miles and had been up Hermon and back m thirty-eight hours, but the 
glory of this was somewhat dimmished by a conspicuous mabihty to Sit 
Down I am profoundly thankful to have two thumbs left the offender is 
practically healed now The white horse (truly as Virgil said Color detemrrm 
albts — the white ones have the worst colour) gave trouble aU the way and 
at the end I rode him nearly off his legs racing a Bedu mto Damascus 


general result of my travels, I note that 


by far the best educated and the best-informed men I’d met m my wan- 
dermgs were Commercial Travellers, and of these Scots, Germans, Armemans 
are the best The Enghsh are too gentlemanly to know much 

We left Beirut under the searchhghts of lie Austrian Battleships at ii 
p m and arrived at Haifa (Mount Carmel) next mommg I went ashore 
with a Scottish engmeer, bought a few corns and drove over to Acre St 
Jean d’Acre— about one and a half hours along the sand, my compamon 
shootmg at eagles with his revolver as we drove but hitung none Acre 
a most mterestmg place, taken and re-uaken by Richard Coeur de Ino . 
It has the exact appearance of the anaent I’o^pician aty it ongmally 


* lr« mm. 



I SUCCFFD BO%LP (r 

We viiited Abbas Effcndl, the bead of the Bib rcligicnj, Johnny Browne t 
passe pariout with Perrians» He bad been exil^ and imprisoned 
here aberat forty two ytan, but teemed cheerful enough. 


I took over from Boyle on 15 September He had deaded — nghtly 
I think — to pass on to roc neither Im methods nor the names of his 
agents, and from the appbaoons that I received from such 1 dented 
the nnprcssion that he depended as little as I upon paid sources of 
infonnauon.* His office, which faced due south mto a courtyard, 
was, sat c m mid winter, so oppressively hot that the Chancery were 
good enough to let roc sit with them, thus addmg 0 fourth to the 
existing three tables and chairs, all scrt*cd by one wall telephone. 
The Coimdllor was Ronald Graham,* the magnitude of whose 
official tolerance and unofficial kindness grows upon me in proportion 
as I r^ca upon my general rawness and abysmal ignorance of 
diplomauc procedure. He had, In Oriental rugs especially, a culti 
vated kDOwledgc some of which, on our expeditions to the Bazaars, 
he was good enough to reveal to roc. Graham had succeeded Charles 
de AlnrSfcld Hndlay,* ronembered in Egypt chiefly for his misfor- 
tune in having act^ for Lord Cromer ihrouphoui the Denishwai 
Inadeot of 1906, when some British officers, misled by a treacherous 
or Inco m petent ^goman hid shot a numb^ of viUage pigeons, had 
been murderously assaulted b> the vfliagers, and one officer bad died. 
The sentences mflictcd by the special court u‘crc excessii^ and 
mediaeval, and although few with knowledge of Egypt or of our 
officen will iccml C^rnc Bernard Shawls doctrinaire and tnti- 
Bntish account of the aflafr in the preface to the otherwise dchghtfbl 
John BuWs Other Island^ some of us had felt that 0 mistake had been 
committed 

The Head of the Chancery was Robert Ch\c, whose languid ease 
of manner and draft Despatches, the delight of Gom, early prepared 
those who knew him for bis success in Mumch and bis ^bauy in 
Japan. Under Clive s able rule, the Chancery coped easily with the 
duties of Q pre-War Agency The most important event of the Cairo 
year was the appearance sunultaneously in London and m Cairo, m 
English French and Arabic, of the Bntish Representative t ArmuaJ 
Report Months before publication, the Reports of the Ministnes and 
Departments were submitted in remorseless detail and distributed 


^ la 1933 mj wife end I riilted him at bb Lalce boote of Ambletlde. lUi old 
camrcmdonal fin wu tmdlmmed hot there vu sow petbot u well as pleasure 
In notins hb ct u crnm to know the latest from Pakttise and Beypt. In the spring 
of 1934 Dorle s ^ fticcccdtaa Oriental Secretaries found tbcmschrcs bj an 
chance all tocether In Cairo, we tent him a able of engyliT after hb hw>hh 
crthlnt ooraelTes coder our names as “ KhuUtfd TalamSdJt “ Soccessors. Pupfls "i 
and were bsppr to learn that be had been touched by oar bomafc. He dM In April 

1937 

' Afterwards A m btti i d or In Ro m e. * Afterwards Minister In Norway 



ROBERT VANSITTART 

by Clive amongst us for the tedious process of “ boilmg It is 

tr 1 u nmeteenth-century trammg that, after Pubhc 

Health, Education was dreaded as at once the duUest and least 
reducible of ^ the “ slushes ” Sir Eldon Gorst was critical of 
stereotyped effects, so that (for mstance) the White Slave Traffic 
had to appear in alternate years as “ this abominable commerce ” 
and as this detestable traffic ” 


At the table next to mme sat Robert Vansittart He had already 
wntten, and produced m Pans, two French plays, and the aureole of 
his poetry from Persia seemed to surround his marked and unusual 
personality. Most afternoons and some mormngs he would beat out 
upon a Chancery typewriter the text of his first novel John Stuart 
There is httle m that clever comphcation to presage the mastery of 
The Singing Caravan, but the certamty of his future greamess was 
borne m upon me when Sir Ernest Cassel visited Egypt and, m due 
course, dmed at the Agency After dinner a bndge four was arranged, 
consistmg of Gorst, Cassel, Vansittart and another, whom I can 
only define with certamty as havmg been other than myself Robert 
Vansittart, m early and even m later hfe, had, like other distmgmshed 
members of his Service, exhibited neither aversion from nor lack of 
skill m games of hazard. He cut m with Sir Ernest, and, the pomts 
havmg been deaded, presumed the addition of five pounds on the 


rubber. His opponents accepted; his milhonaire partner, whether 
on piinciple or as a gesture of deprecation, declmed, when the 
Second Secretary, to the general stupefaction, annoimced that he 
would carry ” him and, justifymg his courteous msolence, duly 
won his double reward throughout the evenmg We used to share 
expenences, and infused mto current Chancery work a joie de wore 
that once or twice came near to costmg me dear It was the custom 
of Porphynos II, Archbishop of the Autocephalous Church of Mount 
Smai, who wmtered m Cairo (where I once met him at a Shepheard’s 
Hotel Fancy Dress Ball disguised as himself), to present annually 
to the British Agent a basket of pears, of a consistency far beyond 
the digestion or teeth of the most bigoted frmtanan My duty was 
to draft, m French, a letter of thanks to His Beatitude, and to hand 
the pears, d toutesfins utiles, to our Egyptian orderhes I commumcated 
my irritation at this annual farce to Vansittart, only wishmg we 
could write what we felt In a moment he had typed out m a faultless 
blend of classic argot an alternative draft (strangely prophetic of 
Max Beerbohm’s Thanks for a Wedding Present) of wffich there re- 
mams m my memory the picturesque qut ont fichu atout le 

monde une dysentdne tomtruante ” He had scarcely finished when ffie 
bell rang I gathered up my papers, took them m and submitted 
them one by one to my Chief Suddenly he turned round and st^^ 
at me, his face sharp with amazement I looked down, foimd 1 



sin tLDON COnST 
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lubstituicd for my own ihc Palace of Truth >*cnjoii and could only 
mumble something about the wrong draft. It was characteristic 
of Gorst that he was immediately appeased by the production of the 
nght draft and insisted upon retaining the ribald text, fcchng per- 
haps, lie the old commentator, that * amdet mh Uctio obscanor 
Vansittart s artistry in \crsc, prose and the conduct of life, stopped 
short of the visual arts. On his return from a tnp to Damascus he 
informed Graham and mysdf that he had bought one or two rugs 
which he would like us to inspect. It was a hot day when we visited 
his flat. After one glance at the pndc of Ispahan, Graham asked for 
a glass of water mto which he dipped his nandkachicf and kneclmg 
down and applymg it briskly to the surface of the most brilliant 
of the exhibits, waved before his rueful host a miniature but faithful 
rendering of Joseph s Coat of Many Colours 

III 

The appomtment of Sir Eldon Gorst had long been foreseen and 
caused no surpruc, though some resenonem and pcnonal appre- 
hension with men whose careers be had outsbot and with whose 
capaades he was acquainted at closer range than was his great 
predecessor 

John Eldon Gorst—Jack Gorst to his friends, Sir Eldon Gorst on 
knighthood to distioguish him from his father Sir John Gorst, the 
legal bram of the Fourth Party — had joined Lord Cromeris suit as 
a Third Secretary, and bad made a briUiant career m the Egyptian 
Qvil Service. He had shown his efficiency in the details of Fmance 
by rcformmg the Dirca Taxation Department, his sympathy with 
^yptian A dmini stration as AdvTSCT to the Ministry of the Interior, 
hk diplomatic and poliucal abihty os Financial Adviser, the de facto 
Prime Minister of the Cromcnan Veiled Protectorate. Alone of 
higher Bntish officials be had tucceeded in winning the confidence 
of the Khedive, hitherto assumed irreconcilable with that of Lord 
Cromer He was fiercely capable, and achingly ambitious He could 
not bear fools ^dly he could hardly bew them at all No less 
unsparing of his own body and bmn, he knew not the meanmg of 
repose. In his life were no intervals He would gallop his race-horses 
brfore breakfast, work with swift concentration imtil luncheon, 

‘ relax ” his mmd in some abstruse scientific work until it was time 
to play three sets of tennis, straining for every stroke with companions 
twenty years younger than himscit. He would submerge himself in 
interviews until 7 15, when he would pedal out sonatas upon his 
pianola By eight he would have plunged into the maelstrom of an 
official dinner, no smgle detail of whose arrangement had escaped 
his cnucal (though not unappreciative) observation. If he played 
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bndgCj he coidd repeat the tricks, m their order, at the end of the 
game When he bathed, he swam till he was tired— no splashmg or 
floatmg— and then got out, to plunge immediately mto some other 
exertion. Not for nothmg had he been described as “a locomotive 
on the point of starting, with steam up Durmg his last year as 
hmanaal Adviser he had been largely responsible for the successful 
issue of the Egyptian (and most dehcate) side of the negotiations m 
the Entente Cordiale. As Assistant Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs he was always the first to leave Downmg Street, 
havmg completed his own work and never managing to collect 
enough ffom others to last hun through the afternoon Here, if 
ever, was: 


A fiery soul which, working out its way. 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

And o’er informed the tenement of clay 


for he lacked stature, and he lacked the personahty which sometimes 
outweighs that disadvantage ^ Nor was this his only handicap The 
British Government had decided to use the occasion of the great 
change of persons to mtroduce an equally great change of mediod, 
and had given strong if not very prease mstructions m this sense 
The Liberal Cabmet entrusted Gorst with a pohcy of steadily m- 
creasmg Egyptian self-government, essential if Great Bntam was 
ever to redeem her promise of ultimate Evacuation and (m the opmion 
of some of us) no less essential even if we were to remam m Egypt 
for ever. 


Lord C created Egypt his successor has to produce good_Egyptians 


But It was a pohcy which, however necessary, could obviously not 
be proclaimed ftom the housetops, or there would have been no 
end to the imm ediate, impracticable and unrealizable exactions of 
the extremist agitator m London as well as m Cairo, where mdeed the 
spuit, had such mstructions been divulged, would have been the Tutti 
Contty Tutti Pnncipi of a Verdi finale This pohcy, not formally ex- 
plamed as emanating ftom His Majesty’s Government, was ascribed 
to the “ weakness ” of Gorst, not only by the Bntish offiaals, most 
of whom beheved it hopeless and many of whose personal situations 
It might have affected, but also by that considerable body of Egyptians, 
apprehensive no less of Ediedivial than of Nationalist absolutism, 
who had banked upon the mdefimte mamtenance, and even exten- 
sion, of the Bntish power The epitheton constam for Gorst and his 


® I^S^t^obse^e later that Kitchener and AUenby, both well over six feet tall, 
could make a cynical remark without it sounding cymcal Gorst could not. 
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policy, ongmally applied by the Turf Qub, adopted by the Press and 
still automatically rdeascd by such of the Bntish public as take an 
interest m pre-War Egyptian aflairs, is ** Weak ’ Gorst was as Strong 
a TTtfin as I have ever served or met. Having first hand knowledge 
of his (and others’) utter fearlessness and extr eme inflexibihty of 
p ur pose, I have often wondered what my £Hcnds really meant or 
wanted when they adjured m succession Gorst, Kitchener or Allenby 
to show * strength , and have found no cause to modify my 1911 
defimoon of their ** Strong Man ** as ” one who will do what the 
ende wants him to do, against oil other reasons (and often against 
reason itself) at the moment of criddzing ” Gorst was anyhow 
strong enough to pass a long-needed Imv controlhng the scurrility 
of the Press, nor can I recall one instance of his yielding against his 
reason to pubhc clamour or hidden pressure. 


Last night tt six Gorst gave a ritvmi of hk policy to about two hundred 
of the British officisli here, It was ptam and, though of necessity containing 
nothing that was very new, instrocrive.^ 

like President Theodore Roosevelt t warmly Bntish frenunaamenio 
two years later, advising England m Egypt to *' get on or get out * , 
this itatemeot was at mrt well received and occepted as the ftank 
txposi of an inconvenient necessity, and with equal mconsistcncy 
pi<±ed to pieces within twenty four hours by the many who saw 
clearly enough the inconvenience but wholly failed to p er ce iv e or 
allow the necessity * 

With sudi instructions m his pocket Gorst had arrived in Cairo, 
to find the lawful ruler of the country smarting under a few real and 
many imagmed slights and therefore unitol ^th the Nationalists — 
though their aspirations were directly opposed to his mtcrcsts — in an 
unnatural but solid phalanx of hostihw to Great Bntam Though 
better aware than most of the Khedives defects, he had early 
adopted and always maintain ed the practice of ascertaining irregu- 
lanties In advance, before they had been committed (or the sovatJgn 
committed to them), and of then hinting or laughing them out of 
existence as improbable rumours disscncunatcd by His Highness 
enemies Friendly advice thus privately tendered could be and 
frequently was accepted by a sensitive and intelbgcnt Oriental whose 
chief dre^ and implacable resentment were aroused by open rebuff 
and pubhc humiliation. The system obviously depended upon that 
dose and contmual contact between the P^cc and the Agency 

* Corlcnnly rtaembUns the 26 Prfndple* which T E. LawrcDce down for Ms 
Bridth tsstraoti. 

*Thtt ipeech ww eqoilly te itn ted by the E aypih n NtrionaHc Ptrty which 
held tn htdlntlon m ee ting to proc ei t enlmt the Pretldent'i coodemintioQ of 
those who bu esetentmed the mu r d er of Botros. 
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which had, unfortunately, not always subsisted. On the other hand 
^ytog like overt consultation or collaboration could not have 
tailed to lower the Khedive’s prestige in the eyes of the Egyptians 
and probably that of the British Agent before his own people Gorst 
was quick to show the Khedive courtesies and allow him occasional 
mmor latitudes, especially m the disposition of the family finances 
and the distnbution of Pashahks Beyhks and the Ottoman Orders 
of the Osmameh and the Mejidieh The Nationahsts became sus- 
picious. They attacked the Khedive m their Press as havmg sold 
himself to the British, and angered him mto stnkmg back by means 
and methods of which he was a master. Withm six months the 
Agency had become the arbiter of their mutual, mstead of the object 
of their umted, hostihties In his advances towards self-government, 
such as the creation of the Provmaal Councils, Gorst was confronted 
with another difficulty Most Egyptians, many foreigners and some 
Bntish, endowmg our pohcy as dways with more head than heart, 
deemed it impossible and mcredible that we could be questionmg 
the vahdity of the Cromenan achievement They therefore concluded 
that these premature reforms were bemg ndden for a fall the 
administrative mcompetence of the new authonties would by a 
senes of demonstrative crashes prove to British Liberals, the Bntish 
pubhc and the world that the experiment had failed; and Great 
Bntam would, cynically as always, but to the general rehef (m a 
country where many loans and other contracts were termmable on 
Evacuation by the Bntish) resume and tighten her grasp Reforms 
thus estimated could hardly be expected to go with a swmg 

Even if they had so gone, they were for many Bntish offiaals an 
unsatisfactory and an uncomfortable busmess At the beg innin g of 
the British occupation the theory of government, well enounced m 
Milner’s England in Egypt (and not then considered shghtmg), had 
been “ Bntish heads and Egyptian hands The Egyptian Minister 
had his Bntish Adviser, the Egyptian Provmaal Governor, State 
Engmeer and Imgator, their Bntish Inspector, sometimes Inspector- 
General.^ This thesis worked admirably so long as these Advisers 
and Inspectors were, like the poems of Sappho, “few indeed, but 
roses ” But by 1910 there were too many of the first, and far too 
man y of the second ® Those of the ’eighties and ’nineties had left a 
fine tradition of technical and soaal standards, of tactful deahng and 
happy relationships The development — so logical, so reasonable of 
the system bore withm itself the seeds of its rum. 

In Cairo the disadvantages had been less apparent than m the 


1 A sad bewilderment and vexation to my Auditing Chief from India (whcr 

apparently Engmeers were great and Inspectors small men) ...cter 

= By 1920 gross and unwarranted inflauon was to become one of the ,uster 

causes of the Egyptian outbreak. 
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Provinces The Financml and some of the other Advisers were men 
of the world. The Ministers had large salaries, httlc work beyond an 
occasional signature, seared} any responsibility and no constituents 
Until the appomtment of Saad Pasha ZaghltU to the Ministry of 
Education (an impact &om which it has hardly yet recovered) all 
was quiet on the hlinistcnal front Bnt m the Pro^ces the powers 
and numbers of the Inspectors, Assistant Inspeaors and Sub- 
Inspectors had grown with tne scope and activiiies of Gon eminent. 
Worse still, from the Mudlr*8 pomt of view, ihar influence and 
prestige began to approach, to equal and soon to surpass his own. 
The shghted subordmaie, the oppressed widow, the waterless imgator 
addressed their petition not to the Egyptian Mudlr or Engmecr but 
to the British Inspcaor, who reported direct and unchecked to his 
Adviser The Adviser had only to walk mto the ofBcc of the Minister, 
(from whom the Mudlr or Engineer took their orders) for his advice — 
in the disturbing form of a reprimand, enquiry or countcTKirdcr — to 
become face There Is no doubt that man> and sometimes grav e 
mjusuces and scandals were thus obviated Some of the Inspectors 
proved themsclm and were accepted as the good friends of the Mudlr 
as well as of the countryside. They did admirable work and their 
final departure is stQl deplored by many Egyptians 
Even if the British Inspeaonite had been infallible and gifred with 
the tact of men and of ongds, this general situation inhented by 
Gofst, as tending to weaken rather than to strengthen ^yptian 
initiative and responsibility, was mcreasingly false. In delatut of 
Crown Colony Government C ol ndslM as the Arabs would 
say — * Tma ginfl uon of the Impossible ”) the policy now settled m 
Downing Street, confidentially promulgated to British officials and 
put into effect by Gorst, was m theory unassailable. So it might 
have been in practice al^ if all his senior British lieutenants and 
the Egyptians with whom they had to deal had possessed at once 
his frith, his sensit i vene ss and his adaptnbihty The trouble was 
that the sccpncnl manccuvred for a minimum of change, while the 
methods of the earnest who took the problem scnously were apt to 
be extreme and not always considerate to thdr British subordinates 
Thus a Bntish Inspector, arriving at the Ministry on his monthly 
visit from Alcxandm or the Provinces, might now be kept waiting 
m the Adviser's ante-chamber for a couple of hours whilst junior 
Egyptian officials were nshered in to audience before him, and it 
IS to the honour of the natural good manners of an Egyptian gentle- 
man that, with but few exceptions, Mudirs refrained fimn tridng a 
leaf out of the Adviser’s twk. It was discouraging also for the 
Inspector to find ha advice less and less regard^ and no action 
taken upon ha reports of injustice and abusa Hitherto the mere 
mention to the Mudlr of a complaint had often procured its remedy 
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Such information was now received rather than accepted, with a 
phte but detached objectivity. In the eyes of his Egyptian friends 
he read disquietude, whilst the horn of enmity and malpracuce was 
exalted True that the position might, and probably would m the 
end adjust itself^ at a cost of much he held high and dear. But mean- 
while the transitional stage was of a dehcacy, a difficulty, that seemed 
mtolerable for all concerned It is no disparagement of Lord Cromer 
— ^the greatest Proconsul m the mneteenth century — ^to remember 
that the absorption and extension of authority, with its demonstrable 
achievement of construction and production, demands hardly more 
exceptional gifts of bram and character than does its magnanimous 
yet gradual retrocession ^ 

Sir Eldon Gorsfs pohtical and admmistrative discomfort followed 
him mto the fulfilment, with which he took infini te pains, of his 
social duties. In this he was not alone amongst our representatives 
abroad, diplomatic or colomal Wherever a considerable Bntish 
community is found, there also will be quahties of honesty, enterprise, 
pubhc spirit, of sportsmanship and hospitahty on every side, which 
need not fear companson with any other nation m the world You 
will also come across a generous proportion of mdividuals kmdly, 
charitable and appreaative of the difficulties of the situation — even 
of the efforts made by the British Representative to grapple with those 
difficulties. But m the mass, and espeaally m clubs or drawmg-rooms, 
this mdividual reasonableness and chanty tends to suffer the sea 
change so convmcmgly descnbed m Gustave Lebon’s PsycJiologte des 
Foules, and summarized centunes before by Lord Halifax “ There 
IS an accumulative Cruelty m a number of men, though none m 
particular are ill-natured ” How many times did I pass, to and from 
leave, through Constnntmople, the Balkan and the Central European 
capitals, without discovermg one exception to this attitude towards 
the Bntish Representative great expectations, sharp disappomtment, 
sharper cnticism, and possibly long after departure, canonization 
Exhnctus amabitur idem He might be well liked by the local i^abit- 
ants and on good terms with the foreign colomes, but whether he 
were either, or neither, he was endured rather than praised by his 


own people , 

Cairo was far mdeed from bemg an exception to this rule, 
Gorst still farther Granted that he was, personally as well as pohtically, 
a more controversial figure than his great predecessor, it was 
theless astomshmg and depressmg to observe how pettily and how 
unfairly, for all his good will, he was treated by ffis own peopl^ 
Lord Cromer dunng his last years m Egypt had, after the death of 

X Mothers have had for centunes to face ito 
find It so infinitely easier to do things myself The Crovemment 
face It now, amplified beyond example m history 
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his fim wife, and under the weight of ho labours and his age, no 
longer entertained on a large scale, and though the mviuDons that 
did issue from him conferred such distinction os to be rctuned on 
the mantelpiece long after the entertainment, the complaints of 
the far more numerous uninviicd were as deep as they fdt and as 
loud as they dared Sir Eldon Gorst, aware of this, assist^ by a young 
and channmg wife, with the means and the desire to show a large 
hospitality, was at great pains to ghe pleasure by taking the utmost 
trouble with the numbers, the frequenej, and the arrangcmcni of his 
luncheon and dinner parties, \\htch indeed could not have been 
improved enher matcnall>, or m the choice and pbang of the guests 
As a reward for this soliatude the same cnucs pronounced that it 
was really no compUment to be asked to the Agency now jou seemed 
to meet everybody there. And his endeavours to stem the nsmg 
flood of insul^t) b> a judiaous mingling of elements served but to 
evoke the classic dialogue Were you at the Agencj last mghi? ’* 

* No, but then jou see 1 m not a foreigner, 1 m only Bnosh.’ ' 
Qouds were not long in gathering round his had By refusmg an 
unneeded and unwanted loan* of two millions " to stady the market 
he meurred the resentment of high finance at borne, thenceforth 
hostfle m the local and the European Press Alamer tes mtirits, c*fst 
cemprra Hh general impaucncc of ceremony, his pracoct (then 
considered undignified) of sometimes drmng his car himself and of 
galloping his nee horses, v.xxe mulophcd up b>’ local rumour and 
refracted through returning lounsts, until a saga of discredit, still 
accepted by persons Interested enough to rem em ber, was on the hp 
and m the can of Whitehall and, particularly, of Mayfair Openmg 
the mail one evening I came upon an article in an English wctkl> 
in which Sir Eldon was charged with a whole series of offences, 
culminating m that of bavmg gone to meet a Bnlish Rojtil Pnnee 
at the Ca&o Railway Station, nding a motor bicycle and wcarmg 
a doth cap The amde (emanating I afterwards learnt from the 
disappomtra jealousy of on unbalanced womank was a tissue of demon 
strablc exaggerations and downright hes Realizing this, and unaware 
then of the bitterness of irrefutable calumny, I took it in to hnn 
almost jauntily, as worthy of his laughter ratto than of his indigna- 
tion, He turned pale with chagrin and irmnediatdy tdegrapbed 
to the Fortim Office for permission to bring a hTid action with 
damages of 3^10,000 Permi^on was naturally refused, the calumny 

* The Icjeod b »tlll occtitncaPy r e pr od u ced, ** Hb cWUdei were ro er re d for 
Egrptbni aod for txidi fordfocn a be deezaed h dJpkiamlc to cbcttc.'* A Liftnmt 
ijtEcrpt Mfa> N Caffiard, A inn and true ippre d arion mty be found in Sir W 
Willcock* B Sixty ytim m thtEatt pp 2SS-9 

• “ At the Oorttt on Tnczdw I met Ouwl tod Mnmy Gmhrie who ire I tm 
Informed, tryte* to fore* our O oT cmm ent to borrow money from thrm We don’t 
vtnt iny--tnit they tty we cen bare it » cheap, htobtn can’t think.’* 
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went unchecked, and the grotesque and rumous legend (which I nrav 
my tesl^ony may help to destroy) was estabhshed for a generation 
On the retirement m 1908 of Mustafa Pasha Fehmi, the Prime 
Minister whom Lord Cromer had termed “ one of the most thorough 
gentlemen I have ever met m my life”, Sir Eldon took his courage 
in both hands and advised the Khedive to appomt “the versatile 
mtellect of Butros Ghah Pasha, a Copt, to take his place There 
was mdeed precedent for this the famous Nubar Pasha had been 
a Chnstian. Nevertheless 


I spend my few merry moments easily— bantermg my Moslem fiiends who 
are as sick as the devil at the appomtment of a Copt as Prime Mimster I 
pomt out to them that this gives them their chance of showmg how baseless 
are the current opmions that Islam is bigoted and fanatical but even Nazh 
is rather shook up As for Judge Arfan Bey, that reverend man raising his 
hands to heaven (opposite the Splendid Bar), openly cursed the day of his 
birth You must remember that with them rehgion entirely takes the place 
of nationahty ^ 


There might conceivably be a chance for any other Copt of outstanding 
gemus to become Prime Minister of an Independent Egypt, but 
Butros, an Egyptian no less loyal than gifted had nevertheless signed 
the Condominium Treaty of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and was 
always subject to the taunt that he was the nommee of a Chnstian 
Occupation 

About this time the Suez Canal Company, whose hundred years’ 
Concession was due to lapse m 1969, applied to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment for Its renewal for another term of sixty years, ofiFenng as 
premium four milli on pounds. The Government Reserve had been 
seriously dimini shed and the immediate windfall would at the moment 
have been welcome There were other strong arguments for the 
project, and some ag ains t it The mamtenance of a tried and skilled 
control would have been assured, together with somethmg of an 
mtemational status for one of the world’s prmapal waterways On 
the other hand a proposal to ahenate for a further half century a 
umque and mcreasmgly prosperous enterpnse, created by the blood 
and bones of ten thousand Egyptians yet producmg never one piastre 
of direct profit to Egypt, aroused m the hearts of the Nationalists, 
m spite of Its obvious advantages, a not altogether factious or un- 
reasonable opposition Gorst showed that this was his opimon by 
leavmg this national issue to the deasion of the General Assembly 
The arguments for extension were bemg sustamed by Bfitros with 
extraordmary skiU and supported with convmced and unquestiomng 
loyalty by Zaghlul, but were fated not to prevail 

On 21 February 1910 Gorst had been k md enough to arrange an 

’The death-blow to this demoded theory was dealt by Ghazi Mustafa Kamel 
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cxcunion to Badrusham and Saqqftra for my unde Harry Cusi (whom 
he had known at Eton) and his wife. 

We were r eturning from Saqqira when the local nation master, verr 
white, suddenly ippwcd speeding over the plain, a tdegram in hh hand 
Sir Eldon, who wts Inddly riding an Anb pony (the rest on donkeys) gal 
loped to the station, where a spMal train whirled him to Cairo 

Nobody knew what had happened In his aptation he had not even 
paused to give us the gnm news of the murder of Biitros Pasha, 
Whenever Gorst rccavcd an anonymous threat he would band it 
to me, praising God for one letter which required no answer Biitros 
used to crumple them in the palm of his hand and thrust them into 
his podxt, murmuring “they will not dare ’ Wardilm did dare. 
Once more the fatal heroism of Harmodius and Anstogaion, of 
Brutus and Cassius, was aped not by but against greatness, and 
Biitros, Iflte Sir Henry Wilson, like the King of \ ugo-Sbna, fell by 
the folly of a deluded idiot Bdtros bore the ngon> of on operadon 
with fortitude, gasping to the Khcdiw with his hst breath ** Dieu 
m £3t timam qiujena fatt que du bicn d man pc^s ’ Eg^-pt at heart 
agreed, and the venerable Shaikh aKAzhar proclaimed in a speech 
over the grave “ Few Moslems have done for their country the good 
tha Chrbtian did “ But the public temperature rose to boiling p^t, 
the extremists openly exulting and the Bniish and foreign communhics 
callmg almost densivxly for ‘ strong action which Gorst was strong 
cnem^ to decline. For this crime there was to be no Denishwai 
Tribunal but the consututed Courts of Jusucc The trial was lengthy 
but normal, and WardSm was, greatly to the honour of the two 
Egyptian members of the Bench, sentenced to death By this time he 
had become something like a nauona! hero, cspecmlly with the student 
cia« 1 Bands of these patrolled the streets smging 

Warddm! Wardim! 

IIU aial al Nusrdm 

That slew the Nizarcnc. 

Older men had bound themselves by solemn oath that he should 
not die and opinion was almost universal that, somehow, be would 
escape. But C^rst s instructions were sharp as well as cool, and on 
the day and at the place announced Wardilni was cxccu\^* His 
revolver was mortal not only to Biitros but also to the hopes of Gorst. 

* Before tbe newt of BOtros dettb hid retched the Goremmest School of Ez> 
thieeclos tbe ttudena had decided to tend 8 ttleg im to his bmlljr « i >T wi lnj their 
regret thit the ihoa bid doc prored fatt] PopOs chtfted oa the blicU>oard tod 
cvred on their desks Lonf lire the murderer I ” 

Ernest htd bet me 5 to i igiiiat ud It wu ooljr beciose people here Imattw 
thsntbe A cto cy must komr eruj thing In adTucc, tbu I did not tue him ta firm.” 
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Civil commotionj whatever its real cause, is ascribed to the pohcv 
or personahty of the ruler, “things would have been different if it 
had been anybody else.” The minds of Egyptians and Europeans 
were alike unsettled, and m England no less than in Egypt Gorst, 
although he was honoured by thci almost unanimous approval of 
the House of Commons, was generally felt to have sustamed at least 
a setback if not a reverse.^ 

The Home Press is fantastic the British Flag has not been insulted, ladies 
are as safe as Pantechmcons and the Provinces safer than Piccadilly Circus 

Aqaba and Demshwai, the gomg of Cromer and the murder of 
Butros, were the four major events of the Egypt I knew dining the 
^ten years before the War. 

It was durmg this time of imsettlement that Graves and I walked 
one evenmg up the Shana al-Dawawin, the street of the Divans — the 
Ministnes — ^to find a vast crowd about a house on the left and ftom 
withm the shnekmg of the hired mourners 

As you saw in The Times Mustafa Kamel- — Caramel Pasha, the French 
called him — died this week, and was accorded a slap-up funeral Though 
he was a charlatan of the first order, discreditable m his private life and 
bakshtshed up to the eyes by all parties, it was evident that he had a great 
hold over the town effendis The Khedive too sent his Master of the Cere- 
momes, so as to identify himself with the Nationahst movement It is a game 
of double bluff — each firmly behevmg that the moment the Occupation 
ceases, he will boot the other out 

Tiresomely enough, 

the Itahans of Alexandria have chosen this juncture for proposmg that Ae 
Mumapahty should erect a large statue to Dante, which pl^, seemg m^ 
Dante placed Muhammad and Ah in hell with the other Schismatics, cleft 
from chm to tank with their msides hangmg out, is meeting with firantic 
opposition from umted Islam ^ 

I was be ginnin g to find that the position of an Oriental Secretary 
was so ill-defined that it became m fact very much what he chose 
to make it 


“ Belloc tells me that Gorst is now looked upon at ^e Foragn “ 

complete failiusi, and that he himself admits ftiat the whole ^ « jyg 

down ” Wilfi-id Scawen Blunt, My Dianes, Part n, p 285 Only, it was n 

pohcy ” 

* First leader of the Egyptian Nanonahsts nnthmff aramst tlieir 

3 As original Seminator dt scan^lo e dt ^ter Virgd, Homer 

followers, and places Saladin m the limbo which holds his master virgu, wi ^ 

and the other great imbapnzed J 


! 
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The Baudmann troop hare been here a week, and I obtained pcnnhtkra 
to Tn:ih» tbctn withdraw An Engbshman t Hemu (representing the conquett 
of Pn glind by Gcnmny) wbkh ihty had announced as being unfit for 
Lcnnanc consumption. 

Wc arc in the thick of Kmn Edward i Memorial Service, local represen 
tation at which, though the AUnistnes arc responsible, has desulvcd upon 
me. I envy all of you whose meat It was to aticnd in ease a magnificent 
spect a cle, rather than to make many Ufe^Iong eocmics in arrangmg accom 
modadoo for local nocabOiUes 

a verbatim report of my Interviews with Grand Rabbis, Painarcbs, 
Princes, Pashas, grandees, magnlficos and mandarins — In a word the great 
unemployed— would go (iir to sap your fanh in Potentates Wc had the 
hottest day of the year and several soldiers fainted. The massed bands 
were moderate only, lacking in Bass, and they contrived to lower the quali^ 
even of Chwiln i Afor^ which one would ba\‘c thought just suited to ibcir 
taste a^ tkiu. Saui wc expected to be massacred, nor were wc disappointed. 
However, >*ou will see from the General s letter that be for one Is apparently 
satisfied. 

In the summer the Agency moved down to Allendale, a large silla 
with a beautiful garden m Ramlch outside Alexandria. Qivc and 1 
It^ with the Gonts, and as tU memben of the staff placed chess, 
I found coadidons almost perfccL 

We have bad the ex Sultan of Morocco on our hands which gives me 
to such edifyms quesnons ts who calls first and what docs be call him 
when be gets there. We decided on Ma|esty, which costs no more than 
ludiy Jim, and pves so mudi more pleasure. 1 was sent down to meet 
him Olid present him to RusseQ, his bcai leader We tactfully let the French 
Vice-Consul on board first— to his eternal groutude. I then drove H.Ai in 
Sir Eldon s car to hfa hotel, where be nearly lost his reason in the lift. ” God 
is greatesti Wc remark the floor to beo\*c beneath our feet ” I said Providence 
would continue to push h up till we reach ed the Imperial Apartments After 
wards be tried to explain bis fear ai^'ay, s^nwg be had heard of the Sjnem, 
but “For a long time it had escaped Us” I must say be seemed a v-eiy dc«nt 
fellow and I trust, as indeed is not impossible, be will resume his Throne 
In the Wen at no distant date He brought no Harem with Mm, at which 
Russell was, ignorantly and prem a turely fl thought), relieved I venture 
to prophesy he will live to r^rct the omisskn 

About midsummer, The Fear came upon me for the third time, 
making mc realize something of what Henley meant by the fell 
dutch of circumstance ’ Some of the staff b<^ on Icaw and there 
bang comparativdy little entertainment at Ramlch, I had taken on 
such work as this entailed in addidon to my otvn. Sir Eldon made 
up a dinner party and banded mc the list, I dispatched the invita- 
tions at once, and stood by for the acceptances, which came m at 
about the usiial rate. Two mommgs later the b^ rang, and 1 went 
in, to find Gorst’i face somehow different He enquired how the 
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dinner was going I thought aU right He asked me if I had sent 
out aU the invitations I had Whether I had done them myself 
I was sii^nsed at the question, but I had Was I qmte certam 
that I had wntten both the cards and the envelopes all myself? I 
was still more surprised, but agam assured him that I had “ Then 
wha^’, he asked me very qmetly, “is this?” And he put mto my 
hand an envelope bearmg the name of one of our guests scrawled 
and misspelt m the crazy wntmg of a drunkard or a lunatic “ Is 
that your handwritmg? ” he asked I said “ No but I would find 
out whose It was Gorst said nothmg, but looked at me, and I left 
the room with mdignahon and despam. With the envelope was a 
letter from the guest, an old friend of Gorst’s, drawmg attention to 
Its unoflacial and generally disreputable appearance I walked out 
hardly knowmg where I was going, stunned by the thought that 
he could have disbelieved me, and not seemg how I was ever to put 
myself right I found myself near Stanley Bay, and seemg the house 
of the addressee was drawn to walk past it The Berberm Bawwab, 
whom I knew well, greeted me from his porter’s chair. I asked him 
whether there had come withm the last two or three days a letter 
from the Agency He first said there had not, and then asked me 
why I wanted to know Somethmg made me threaten him that 
unless he told me mstantly who had tampered with the envelope I 
would put the pohce on him He promptly confessed that, as his 
master was considered ehgible for an Under-Secretaryship, he had 
attempted to open what he had thought to be the Agency mhmation 
without bemg discovered, m order to obtam from him a Bashdra or 
reward for the brmger of good news Unfortunately he had (m every 
sense of the word) tom it, and m his despair had obtamed from one 
of our Cavasses a Bntish oflBcial envelope, upon which he had re- 
written the address, not drearmng that anybody would bother about 
the envelope of an mvitation I took back the tom pieces of my own 
envelope, handed them to Gorst, and told him the story. He got 
up, put his hand on my shoulder, and asked whether I had reported 
the Bawwab to his master. I said “ No ”, and asked if he wanted 
further proof He answered, memorably. “ Be more generous to me 
than I was to you.” 

These three and later experiences have given me a life sympathy 
with the accused, perhaps caught and unable to explam or defend 
himself m the dreadful web of unassailable evidence What would 
he or I do if at such a moment our honour were m charge of someone 
neither lovmg, loyal nor friendly, when he might even find that deadly 
action had been taken upon the unproved, perhaps unchallenged 
accusation? I determmed from that moment that m charges depend- 
mg upon unsupported statement, I would hardly condemn save on 
the ei^hat confession of the accused m some charges, not even then 
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None of the sorrow* of yoor youth 
None of the passiom of your youth. 

Concern me much. But tell me here — 

What was your fear? 

Meanwhile, the gravity of the poUtical situation which had preyed 
upon Sir Eldon’s mind lightened, and it seemed that the worst was 
over when he was attacked without realizing it by a fatal malady 

I am sorry to uj Sir E. hn been rather bad this last week a touch of 
the fun, it is thou^iL I play the (^ano to him of an afternoon and read a 
little — B njwuln g or Gibbon. 

He was able to take no more exerdse and I thought it best to travel 
with him when he went on leave. No specialist seemed able to hdp 
him, and though he rctumed to Egypt he grew slowly but surely 
worse throughout the wmter He held to his work as he had held to 
a losing set of tennis, fi ghting mch by mch his last deadly single 
against pain. Soil he wrote his dispatches and his Annual Report, 
the sweat of agonv pounng down his fecc. On i April 1911 I ent ered 
to receive for aphcimg his last telegram to Sir Edward Grey, stating 
that his neuralgia was gertu^ steady wone and was inca^atatmg 
bun for work, and asking to go on leave at once for treatment. But 
neither Acqui* his first attempt, nor any treatment on earth could 
help him now, and the final operation served only to show there 
was no hope He was dnven down to his home at Castle Combe m 
Wiltshire for the dose of his bncf, bnlhant life. As he lay there 
one afternoon, the servant inform^ hi* sister that there was a 
pntlcman waiting in a cab at the bade door, the front dnvc bang 
Barred for privacy There she found the ^cdivc of Egypt, who 
had travel!^ from Pans and driven m a fly the twenty thrw miles 
from Swindon to sav good bye to his fricni She told her brother, 
who could pist understand her words, and brought His Highness 
to the bedside. The Khedive took his hand and said God has 
not of late been very good to you, but I thmk He is going to be very 
good to you now The dymg man raised himself, touched his 
forehead and fell bad:, never to speak or perceive agam. Orientals 
(and not only oncntals) arc said to be spmiig in their worship of 
the setting snn, but the manner of this tribute was such that, what- 
ever his feults, I have never since been able to think unki^y of 
Abbas HTImj 1 

On the day of Kmg George s Coronation, we in Cairo had read in 
Reuter’s telegram that Sir Eldon had been wheeled to the window 

’ " The Khedlre wt> grcttly CTincerDwj at hli doth lad h b a tondiJmi fTt, 
niutttpprcdttedbTocrftmflT dm he never frib to go eretr ywr to Cit^Ganbe, 
where brother b boiiod to by t wreath upon hb gntre.” Hnoid R Gom. 
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in order to watch the fetes over which he could not preside, and the 
rancour of his enemies was exemplified by an Under-Secretary who 
remarked to me m the street “ Advertismg I see to the end ” He 
was awarded the G C M G long after he had ceased to be conscious, 
and a few days later he died 

Gorsfs soaal and admmistrative theories were of a piece, identical, 
and the more I consider how well he was estabhshmg both when he 
was checked by the death of Biitros, how near he was to achievmg 
them when he was himself struck down,^ the more deeply do I reahze 
how irreparable was the loss of this experienced and S5mipathetic 
mterpreter of England to Egypt and of Egypt to England, and its 
reaction upon the Anglo-Egyptian misunderstandmgs 

Two of the Ministers spoke to me to-day with tears m their eyes, as of 
men losmg a personal friend, and the pro min ent note of the vernacular 
Press is the same 

I have lacked both the time and the talent to be an historian, but 
how often have I wished that those who employed both for revalua- 
tions and rehabihtations of Tibenus or of Lucrezia Borgia could have 
devoted them to the vmdication of an unappreaated and calummated 
Servant of the British Crown 

When all its work is done, the he shall rot. 

The truth is great, and shall prevail — 

When none cares whether it prevail or not 


A few days after Gorst’s death Lord Haldane announced at dinner 
with Lady Homer that Kitchener had been appomted to Egypt 
He was jubilant For months the Press had been enquinng why the 
War Office had been unwillmg or unable to utihze the services ot 
the first soldier m the Empire, now the responsibihty was assumed 
for a period of years by the F oreign Office 

1 “ Before lie died he told me that he thought it ve^ Gom 

moved from the scene before the result had vmdicated his ^^um, 

» The transfer madentally released some twelve P r 2mid to draw 

the emoluments of a Field Marshal, it bemg contrary^to,the>w of the land to 

simultaneously nnhtary and avil pay 
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TllE EQ\PriA}iS wnoil \E UAVB SEEN \E SHALL SEE THEM 
AOAIE AO MORE FOR EVER, 


Fob Cairo Soae^ the golden epodi must have been the later 
eighties and the nmenes The genius of Lord Cromer had established 
peace, prog re ss , and pr osperity Bnosh influence dominated, but 
had not yet learned to domineer The social standards and conven- 
tions were contmental, on the French modd wnh a femt tinge of the 
Levant, not yet coamopohtam Cards were exchanged with Moslem, 
Coptic, Armenian, and Syrian, as well as with European notables, 
even by die Bnosh Agency English soacty was ttlati^y small, and 
still not too formal to mddgc m pcnics, reading and musical p^es 
— even in donkey ndcs The Sirdar himself thought it no shame 
to be seen ndmg dally &om his bouse to ha office on a white Asyflt 
donkey In the early 1900 s these stood, tall as pomes, well fed, closdy 
dipped and glossy, with thdr forefeet on the pavement, brushing 
away the flics with independent motion of their enormous ears, the 
muscles of their neds 6 inches thick, the end of their tailK bright 
with henna, the hagab — a tnangular silver charm containing a verse 
from the Koran — ting in g bdow thar throats, and somewhere about 
them (as on an the cab-horses) a blue bead to keep off the evil eye 
Those for hue bore a number plate m English and Arable. * Donkey 
No 172 ^ on thdr saddle po mmel. The creatures greatly enjoyed 
dgarette smoke being blown up thdr nostrils, and would lay thar 
hads bade and half close thdr eyes m a voluptuous ecstasy (Long 
before my arrival donkeys had bra rdegated to the use of tourists 
— and not the best tomists — and had bra given, like the camels 
at the Pyr am ids, the tumes of Derby winners or American Presidents, 
sudi as Tdniglaz or I^nhin — according m t^ nationality of 
the hirer) 

Entertamment took place in private houses rather than in dubs 
or restaurants, and English visitors who ** wintered m Cairo often 
returned there annually and were adopted as members of Cairene 
society Of this social phase 1904 may be said to have marked the 
dedme, 1914 the fell. The final application of the Entente Cordlalc, 
abolishing the French appeal by pin-prick, " unveiled ’ the 
8s 
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Protectorate, regstered for Egypt an almost Crown Colony status, and 
relegated the effective control or cntiasm of Foreign Office policy 
^ the spasmodic and not always informed interest of His Majesty’s 
Opposition Offiaally, and for a time, the change was entirely for 
the good Flagrant abuses and “ protections ” vamshed and a score 
of harmless necessary reforms were made possible for the Egyptian 
Government The British Agent was no longer compelled to bargam, 
hat in hand, with his colleagues, offenng some ^utd pro quo concession 
for the appeasement of disappomted place-hunters ^ But with the 
dechne of foreign pohtical influence and so of foreign social prestige, 
with the mcreasmg numbers of mmor British offiaals and the exten- 
sion of the club and sport system, with the multiphcation of the 
hotels, and the mass production of the peach-fed standardized tourist 
“ domg ” the whole country m ten days and demanding mdiscnmmate 
hotel dances, there came less mixin g with and understanding of 
Egyptians and foreigners, and a general diminution of soaal caste, 
cachet^ and character Easy commumcations corrupt good manners, 
and I remember blushmg to hear it said, as praise of a distmguished 
visitor “ II a meme ew Vamahiltti de rendre ma carte ” The classic 
process of colomzation had begun Everybody and everythmg was 
becommg cleaner, richer, easier and more proper, but somehow (and 
I have seen the symptoms elsewhere) there was less fun Once more 
we had mulnphed the harvest but not mcreased the joy 

The Bntish official m Cairo and Alexandria (upon which two 
aties the provmaal mspectorates were now mcreasmgly based) was 
a hard and honourable worker, punctual and punctihous m his 
Department or Mimstry from early mormng until well after noon 
He would then drive or bicycle to the Tuif Qub or his flat for 
luncheon, play tenms or golf until dark at the Sportmg Qub, return 
to the Turf Club to discuss the affair^ of the day and dme there or 
at his flat All, therefore, that the Egyptian official, high or low, 
saw of the average Bntish official was a daily face gazmg at him 
across an office desk from Sam to i p m , Fndays excepted The 
unofficial Egyptian saw not even that Exchanges of visits were 
now almost unknown and the hundred contacts and humamties that 
come from knowmg people “ at home ” — from httle Ahmad s 
teething or Mustafa’s progress m Enghsh or m football — ^were hope- 
lessly excluded Nor was there, save for one or two notable 
exceptions, the famtest effort on the part of the official’s wife to make 
the acquamtance, still less cultivate the friendship, of the wives or 
daughters of her husband’s colleagues or subordmates, and it 
with an air of virtuous resignation that she steeled herself to sac^ce 
an afternoon for a call upon an Egyptian or Turkish lady, as likely 

1 Such as minor Powers, holding up some nec^s^ reform until another of their 
nationals had received a judgeship on the Mixed Tribunals 
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as not better bom, better bred, better read, better looking and better 
dressed than hersel£ 

It would be un&ir to ascribe these neglects and abstentions entirely 
to condescension or Indifference. Between persons of different race, 
dimate, language and religion the conversational going is not always 
easy, largely because of the lack of common ground, and this was 
csponally so before the spread of European education. If m Cairo 
you had to exclude on the one side all knowledge of tennis, golf 
social mfonnation and the latest English novel, and on the ot^ of 
Egyptian politics (and grievances) French hteraturc and the cotton 
crop, the at tainm ent of the Statutory hour on fennly and symptom 
talk was sometimes hard labour Tlicre were of course — and even 
now arc heard — the familiar arguments to the effect that Egyptians 
and foragners don t appreciate visits and really prefer our keeping 
ourselves to ourselves — a dningcnuous depreciation of a most 
sociable, generous and hospitable race. I found those who saw them 
least most able to dogmatize about their likes and dislikes The 
gra ve omission was only discovered, and by the smccre admitted, 
after the War, too late for remedy, nor is its importance as an agent 
m the general and apparently sudden dismtegration of 1922 even 
yet sqppreaated. The awakeWg of Asia by Japan, the exactions 
and bsrdships of uncontrolled Labour conscription during the War, 
the war-weanness of England, and not least the Spint of the Age, 
were in their conseartrve degr ^ all responsible for the great Evacua- 
tion. But the process would have been more gradual less bitter 
for both sides had it been prepared and softracd by a reasonable 
meafurc of human mtcrcouisc between the governing and the 
governed of two peoples whose mterests had always been, were then 
and are now, absolutdy identical 

In Palestine there subsisted during the early years of the Mandate 
a mudi better spint, m Cyprus it was even worse, but I think that 
anybody with close and practical cxpcncncc of all three countnes 
will be disposed to allow that while the social estrangement in Cyprus 
and ultimately in Palestine was the result, m Egypt it was a contributing 
cause, of political cxasperatioii. 

I cannot pretend that the p er cep ti on of these dcfiacnaes (any 
more than of my own) caused me any personal afBictioii. Everything 
mtcrcstcd or aimised, especially as the duties of an Oriental Scoetary 
were — and should be— almost inooncably int er woven with his 
pleasure. 

In 1909 Bowden Smith and I took a flat, whose previous successive 
occupants had been Sir William Garstm imd Lord Edward deichen, 
immediately over the residence of its owner, Ibrahim Bey Helbawi, 
and ks* than two hundred yards &om the Bntish Agency Hcibawi 
Bey was an able and distinguiihed lawyer, a home of lost Onit not 
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^em^erative) causes ciUhres^ the advocate of the assailants of 
Demshwai In order to ensure the profitable cultivation of his estates 
he had sent his attractive son Hassan to study agriculture in England 
a routine existence which Hassan had found so tedious that, eager 
for more immediate and spectacular results, he had apprenticed 
himself mstead to Messrs Maskelyne and Devant, without, however, 
disqmetmg his father by informing him of this transfer of his energies 
He had recently returned, one of the most refined conjurers I have 
met, vsithout oflfensive patter or back-chat, an inimitable producer 
of apples and oranges from curtains, waistcoats and even nostrils— 
from almost an3rwhere, mdeed, save from the paternal acres Dehght- 
frtl as Hassan proved h i ms elf at some of my hghter entertainments, 

I could not help sympathizmg with the Bey’s disappomtment, audible 
sometimes even through the floormg 
The flat bemg too large and expensive for our unaided resources 
Bowden Smith and I co-opted my old comrade m Audit, Alexander 
Anastasms Palhs His distmgmshed father had represented and led 
m Greece a movement of a necessity not obvious save to persons 
acquamted with hteratures and countnes under the do min ation of 
a Book His ambition was so to remould the archaic Byzantme 
Greek, obhgatory m all offiaal or pohte wntmg (but never spoken 
and often not understood), that Greeks should spe^ what they write 
and write what they spe^. His experiments with Homer, amongst 
a people concerned less with the works of the poet than with his glory, 
passed relatively unnoticed; but his Revised Version of the New 
Testament, affectmg the same sort of vested mterests as had the 
early Enghsh versions, provoked such notmg m the streets of Athens 
that he had to fly for his hfe An exponent of his theories was known 
as juaXXiapos, “ hairy ”, and “ hanmess ”, /xaXA.iapKrpos, was their 
generic term His Eton and Balhol son was naturally and properly 
paXXtaptoraTos, and he mdoctrmated us so early m the morning as 
breakfast with such earnestness, that he half converted me and drove 
Bowden Smith almost oflF his head. There is substance m the con- 


tention, not only m modem Greek The noble Arabic languap is 
still do mina ted by the Koran You must still write “ Faros for 
“ horse ” though for centuries you have said “ Hosdn ” as if only 
“ steeds ” or “ destriers ” were worthy to appear m Enghsh black 
and white. It is not for foreigners to quarrel with peoples zealous and 
jealous to preserve the glories of their language But sj^ech, e^r^s- 
mg hve thought, is a hving thmg, growing naturally from a Jalect 
mto a language, dymg and sufiermg by its rich decay rebirth in o 
another language. When and how does a dialect cease to be a dialect^ 
Not I think through committees and propaganda, not even “tougn 
the most logical and saentific of translations, but after ^sion^ m 
white heat of creative genius mto Canterbury Tales or Dimne Come y 
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Whatever the process, tmtil, by his way or by irnne, the dream of 
Palhs comes true, no great work of poetry or prose can be hoped 
from the Arab or Grcdc-speakmg counmes 
When Bowden Smith was renmved by mamage, Palhs and I were 
joined by John Young, a sensitive amst and so reactionary to the 
vulgarization of the East he adored as not only, like me, to compe 
his Egyptian servant to wear a turban rather than the popular 
tarbush, but to declare m all imccnty that he would be hmpy to 
meet his death leading a foriom hope of turbans against a tarbushed 
enemy ^ 

We kept three Egyptian servants, prefen mg their appearance and 
Arabic speech to that of those sla^ by nature — Amtotlcs 
SofXot — Berberm and, though it was none of our business to 
‘ look after " them domestically, we found them honest and hard- 
working, with the Egy p t ian capaaty for rising to the unexpected 
occasion The cook was a m^or soUacude if Abd al-Anz served 
an entrfe below even our standard he would be summoned, thanked 
and requested to aerve it agam, with idcnucal ingredients, that day 
two years. 

From 1908 to 1917 I slcp^ with infinite pleasure, in a camp-bed 
on the nordi balcony, a tarpaulm stretched across the mosqmto- 
cuTtnm poles against rare Egyptian ram, 

I have never regretted that duty as well as uidmaucm kept me 
from absorpQon mto any one dique m the mfhute vanety of Cairo 
There were in 1910 surviving personages of the pre-Occupauon 
period, with full memories of the Arflbl Rebellion* m 1883, such as 
Riaz Pasha, an ex-Pnme Minister, politically impossible but a 
most co ur teo u s old gentleman Tuikiah survived, Kke Norman m 
our twclfdi century, as th: language of the Reigning Family, of the 
aristocracy, and of the Harinm Pimeess NazlTs Arabic was far from 
pure or even correct She addressed her sisters nephews and nieces, 
and summoned her retainers, exclusively m Turkish. Indeed, I heard 
more than once on the bps of her ministerial visitors the ex pressi on 
(anomalous m the greatest Arab-speaking country) of Pu Arabler, 
Dirty Arabs I heard it even Iict nephew, the stout good- 
natured Prince Haidar EHril, who divided his devotion between the 
mystical Order of the B^aaahi m a cave under the Mokattam Hills 
and an Hude appnrfondt of the works of ‘ man maitre rMri, Gtatave 
Flaubert ” 

This a not to say that there su r v i v ed, with the Turkish language, 
much enthusiasm for the Sublime Porte or the Ottoman Turks, 


^ Seep, 83 

'Two of my E0ptlin frimdi wmld onje me to mrign when st cben with 

the cx[ wi i ik n “ Sdlkm SiUJiak, Ya ArOii ” — " Ykld op year Arfbf “ u 

hb troop* had cried at the betde of Tel al-Ketdr 
D 1 
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either among those who knew of their deeds (rather than works) 
m Egypt or those who had occasion to compare, on the Golden Horn 
Turkish dilapidation with the ever-mcreasmg Egyptian prosperity^ 
Nevertheless, Egyptians still respected Turks as a ruhng class, for 
their air of authonty (the grande auiontd nel lor semhante as men 
who, m the dehcate Turkish speech, spoke seldom, and softly Still 
more, they sympathized with Turkey as the one great mdependent 
Moslem Power, the abode of the Vicar of God, the Guardian of the 
Holy Places, Mecca Medma and Jerusalem These sentiments were 
exploited, when convement, by those same Nationalists whose creed 
had been mspued, fostered and made possible by the Occupation 
they so bitterly arraigned. That Occupation had therefore to reckon 
with pan-Islam until it was disproved by the War, beaten to its knees 
largely because of the Revolt m the Desert, and forced to suiade 
by Mustafa Pasha Kemal As a factor m British pohcy, the doctrine 
of the Cahphate — of pan-Islamic Theocracy^ — ^was mainly the creation 
of the India Ofl&ce. The supposed mdignation of “ His Majesty’s 
sixty million loyal Indian subjects”, who appeared alternatively 
under the journalese disgmse of “ Moslem Susceptibihties ”, delayed 
many reforms m the Near and Middle East, kept several million 
Orthodox Christians as under Ottoman dormnation, 

and helped to paralyse mtervention m the torture and massacre of 
countless innocent Armemans. Nevertheless, there was until the 
War a foundation of truth m the scare of pan-Islam, as Lord Cromer, 
after the Aqaba^ madent, took occasion to remmd his Government 
and pubhc by quoting m the* White Paper the foUowmg letter from 
an unknown Moslem. 


In the name of God, etc 
To Lord Cromer, His Bntanmc Majesty’s Agent, 
The Reformer of Egypt 


Translation 

It IS well known to you that the telegrams and newspapers appear each 
day, brmgmg nearer to us, as it seems, the likelihood of grave differences 
between England and the Ottoman Empire on matters relating to our land 
of Egypt But as the hopes of men for things desired are often disappomted, 
so also — ^for God is merciful to his creatures — do their fears of evil come 
to nought We pray the Almighty that it may be so now I who wnte these 
hnes m the name of “ All the People of Egypt ”, am not a statesman or a 
man of great name, my person and my dwelhng are alike unknown to 
you; but I feel constramed, masmuch as I see many foohsh acts committed, 
md hear many foohsh words spoken, to stand on my feet and say the truth, 

as I think God has put it mto my heart , ^ 

It IS often said by fools, or by those who think thereby to make favour 


1 As Signor Nallino has shown in his masterly monograph on the Cahfata 
* Oppressed Ottoman subjects 
=> See p 45 
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With the great The ccrtc of God upon the Christian ” May hell con- 
fume the unbeliever, his household and his possessions These are unbe 
coming words, for cuncs pollute the Ups of the corfcr, and the camel hes 
in srait for the ^ver who smites him unjustly At the bead of this letter 
I call you by the name of The Reformer of Eg^ ' , and by this name 
you are knoro b etw eeu the seas and the deserts, also many, but not all, of 
the F-n gibh who serve under you have followca m your footsteps as 
children carry on the traditiotis of ibdr father He must be blind who sees 
not what the English have wrought In Egypt the gates of Justice stand open 
to the poor, the streams flow throueh the land and are not stopped at the 
order of the strong, the poor man is ilAed up and the nch man pulled down, 
hand of the oppressor and the briber is struck when outstretched to do 
evil Our eyes see these things, and we know liom whom they come. You 
will say “ Be thankful, Oh men of Egyptl and bless those who benefit 
you and very many of us — those who preserve a free mind and arc not 
ruled by flattery and guile — are thankful. But thanks Ue on the surface 
of the heart, and beneath is a deep wclL While peace is m the land and the 
the spmt of T tlSm sleeps. We hear the Imim cry out m the mosque against 
the unb^cvers, but his words pass by like wind and arc lost. ChSdrcn 
bear thwn for the first time ana do not understand them, old men have 
heard them firom difldhood and pay no heed But it is said There Is war 
b etween England and Abdal Hamid Khan.^ If that be so a change must 
come. The words of the Imlm are echoed m cx'cry heart, and every McKern 
bean only the cry of the Faith. As men we do not love the sons of Osmfln 
the cfaUdra at the breast know tbor works, and that they have trodden 
down the Egyptians like dry reeds. But as Moslems they arc our brethren 
the Khalrf bolds the sacred places and the noble relics. Though the KhaUf 
were hapless as Bayadd, cruel as Murfld or mad as Ibrahim be b the 
shadow of God, and ei'cxy Moslem must leap up at his call as the willing 
scivam to hb master, thou^ the wolf may devour his child while he docs 
his master’s work. *1116 call of the Saltan is the call of the Faith, It carries 
with it the command of the Prophet (blessings upon him^ I and many 
more trust that all may yet be peace, but If »t be war be sure that be 
who has a sword will draw It, be who has a dub will strike with iL The 
women wiB cry from the house-tops, God give victory to IsUml ’ \ou 
will say The Egyptian ts more ungrateful than a dog, which remembers 
the ba^ that fed mm. He b foolish as the madman who pulb down the 
roof tree of hb bouse upon himself” It may be so to worldly eyes, but 
in the time of danger to IsUm, the Moslem turns away from the ©f 

thb world, and thirsts only for the service of hb Faith even though he looks 
In the free of death. May God (Hb Name be glorified) avert the evil I 

Signed by one, in the name of the people of Egypt 
Cairo May lo, 1906 

Though these sentiments arc now as dead as mutton, as Palestinian 
enrembts have found to their disappomiment, yet any proved 
Cbnstian or Jewish encroachment upon the Prednets of the Hamm 
al-SharIf m Jerusalem would still kindle a fiirc wWch might blaze 
from Alexandria to Aswttn. But for practical purposes Theocracy 
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has been displaced as m Europe by Ethnocracy, pan-lslam by National 
Mependenc^ so that it is no longer true to repeat, “ Ld wataniya 
jil Islam — There is no nationahty in Islam ” Girgis Bey Hanam 
me Coptic sub-Controller of Durect Taxes, could remember how 
during the Arabi Rebelhon he and other Chnstians m the Provmces 
had been compelled to chmb the Mmarets of Mosques, and, by 
reating the Moslem call to Prayer, proclaim their behef the 
Apostolate of Muhammad By 1922 Copts were bemg cordially mvited 
— and consenting — ^to preach Egyptian Independence m that strong- 
hold of Islam, the Umversity of ^-Azhar, 

Some of the characters and characteristics of the Cairo I first knew 
deeply impressed my unagmation. The Prime Munster, Butros 
Pasha Gh^ seemed a remcamation of the Pharaomc Grand Vizier 
In appearance he stnkmgly resembled the Fourth-Dynasty wooden 
statue m the Cairo Museum known as the “ Shaikh al-Balad ”, the 
burgo-master. He had been bom m his ancestral village of Keman 
m Upper Egypt (the buthplace of St Anthony); had been educated 
m the Coptic College founded by the Patriarch Cynl IV (1854-61, 
who accordmg to tradition was poisoned for attempting to bnng 
about a reumon of the Coptic and Greek Orthodox Churches), and 
had attamed steadily and by undemed merit to the highest positions 
m the State Unlike other Egyptian Chnstians who have succeeded 
m pohtics he manifested a deep mterest m the welfare of his own 
commumty He was (agam as few Copts of his time) a profound 
Arabic scholar, a lover of Arabic poetry who used constantly to reate 
verses while dressmg for dinner He had begun to learn Enghsh at 
the age of forty, and spoke it fluently His French prose was clear, 
conase and elegant. Asked m pnvate audience by Pope Leo XIII 
whether he knew Coptic, he was so vexed at havmg to confess his 
Ignorance that, on his return to Cairo, he surrounded himself with 
Coptic grammars and lexicons until he had thoroughly absorbed the 
elements of his own ancient language 
Biitros was humorously proud of the financial instinct of the Copts, 
some of whose greater fortunes have issued from unusual ongms. 
“ Futan Effendi Mafhul ” was travelhng southward from Cairo m 
the days before comdor trams He ahghted for a nunute at a way- 
side station near Mima, and before he was able to rejom it the tram 
moved on, leavmg him stranded Two of his countrymen, eyemg 
Turn with disfavour, asked him what brought him there, Futan 
Effendi, raaally averse from a direct answer and somewhat shy of 
his contretemps^, rephed that it was chance and no particular busmess 
Nothmg m Egypt is less probable than the simple truth, and the wo 
retired for a few ramutes When they return^ it was to offer mm 
/lOO if he would go away. What European would not have taken 
the money, praismg Heaven? Futan Effendi thanked them wi 
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nnheshHtmg dignity but found the amount hopelessly inadequate 
and, when it had been raised to £$00, protest^ that he was no 
petty derhj that his time was precious and that he had not come 
there to be insulted, nor was his honour appeased until he had re- 
caved from them m bank notes £S 8 oo, with which he returned to 
Cairo There be learnt that his benefactors had arrived on secret 
information of a land tale (^tc unknown to him), nltiinately 
profitable to the tune of some fifty thousand and that they had sus- 
pected him of being there with the same objecL From tlm beginning 
a very few years of scientific lendings and foredosings were required, 
to found one of the roost prosperous families in AiytlL 

At the beginning of the century the great Armenian families of 
Nubar Pasha, the Prime Minister, and of Tigran Pasha still mam- 
tained some influence and mudi prestige. Of Nubar’t knowledge 
of life It was quoted that, hearing a junior had spread vile rumours 
about hnn he had rephed Et pourtant je Tie me rappeJU pas lui avoir 
cor^iri aucun btenfait ^ 

All too frequently an imposmg Renault (in the early days of cars) 
would s weep up to the Agency, disembarking Saheb al Saada fdal 
Jrihui ttl Sqyyta — ‘ His Excellency the Very Reverend and Venerable ’ 
Abd al Rahim Mustafa al Demerdasb Pasha The Cavasscs rushed 
forward to wdeome the best Egyptian-dressed man in Egypt and to 
assist (mnte imnecessarfly) up the steps hu exquisite striped silk 
the floating peach rose abaya^ the perfume of Yasmin or Naikis, 
the cabochou cmerdd, and, alas, the clastic-sided boots. The Sayyid s 
property had been rescued by British protection from a miseaxnage 
of Justice m the Religious Courts and he would impress upon his 
coun trym en with more zeal than tact that, but for tW Occupation, 
he and they too would be gomg not 10 much Ldbu — royally 

clad — as “ like the Turks , in rags and tatters Th^ ex pre ss ions 
caused him to be crted m the Arab comic papers as ” Mister Dcmer- 
dash. 

In sharp and pathetic contrast were the vnita of the great Zubair 
Pasha, caUmg almost weekly to chum an outstanding matter of some 
two milhon sterling whidi, so far as I was able to ascertam, was realty 
owmg to him, but the rdrnbursement of which no Imng soul would 
have been prepar ed to discuss Gordon had evicted htm from his vast 
domains and exiled him as a slave-dealer and his son had been shot 
dead. In the stress of the K^halifas Rebellion he had offered to 
return and lend the weight of his name and forces to Gordon’s gamson. 
Gordon had pressed the Bnmh Government to accede, but they had 
refused, bowmg, it was said, to Exeter HaH. Now the discrowned 

^ *' La bmniTTC t oe tont sealaneot (ujra k pcr di e k i cniT enli det bks&hi 
et dcs lulum hibtent mime ceux qol kt Qnt obUg^ et cosem de htir cetix qal 
knr ont udt det oeuxset.^ (Le Rocbcf^aold.) 
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another epoch, with a small pension, 
m the suburb of Helwan, marrymg an occasional wife (the cause of 
his gentle unportumties) and leavmg with me the memory of his 
courteous ptience, his rough silver turquoise rmg and the deadly 
cold of his hands. ^ 


The aged Contessa della Sala resembled Zubair Pasha only as 
bemg also m method and manner a pre-Occupation survival She 
was a Russian, a natural daughter of Prmce Gagarm, and had been 
married to an elderly Comte Beketofif who brought his young wife 
to visit Egypt She had exaggerated the ment of an attractive Itahan 
adventurer, the Conte della Sala At a shooting party near the 
Pyramids somebody’s bullet found its billet m Beketoff, and the 
rich widow married and paid the debts of della Sala on condition 
that he gave up gamblmg, which he duly abandoned for horse copmg 
The Contessa had resumed her widowhood long before I came to 
Cairo She was mtimate with the Cromers, with Prmcess Nazh and 
with the leaders of the foreign colomes As the phrase went, elk 
courait les hmems, m which no less than elsewhere she had bmlt up 
an unassailable position, based not only upon her swift and exact 
repartees but upon her rare and mvaluable tdent of providmg without 
hesitation a formula which, as occasion demanded, marked or hqui- 
dated the situation On the entry mto a drawmg-room of a newly 
accredited diplomat’s wife with her hair towermg behmd like that 
of an El Greco seraph, a far-pitched voice was heard to remark 
“ Ophdie, sortant des eaux ” The departure ftom the railway station 
of a high British ofl&aal, with crowds, bouquets and red baize, was 
cruelly but correctly registered as “ enterrement de p emiere classe ” 
II a trouvi sa planche de sauvetage ”, was the comment on the en- 
gagement of a penniless young man to a particularly slender heiress 
One of the Pashas, ires snob, lavishly entertamed visiting celebnties, 
but as they seldom returned his hospitahty when m Europe he was 
driven by his snohisme to entertam them there again “ Le pauvre ”, 
she would say, “ il rend d Pans les diners qu’tl dorme au Caire ” On 
the other hand she could bless as well as bnuse The Salome^ of 


Strauss had enjoyed m some capitals not only a musical success, but 
also a Sliced de scandale, and the dehcate question of whether jeunes 
filles should be permitted to attend m Cairo was referred to the Contessa 
“ La musique couvre tout ”, was her verdict, and it did An Indian 
conjurer at an At Home stopped himself, to show that there was 
no deception, absolutely and ^ally nude, but the sauve qut pent was 

1 This, my first Richard Strauss, was an event for me, and A® 

hearsT’ T^ace the conductor (and my good fiuend) Signor down 

the score and rushed firom the house, his fingers wnthing m ins 
Tues and Wed undress rehearsals of Salome I regret to say tMt ^^ny, com 
pletely losmg her temper, so far forgot herself as to throw the charger and head 
J the B , who was talking m the wmgs ” 
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easily averted when we were calmly enjoined Ne vous tnqmHez 
pas ce ne toni gue des bronzes In spite of these public services, it 
must be recorded that the Contcssa*8 head was better than her heart, 
When the Russians for whom, in their absence, she had for forty 
years proclaimed her admiratHra and de\T5tion, arrived in Egypt 
by thousands as refugees, and even the ana-Slav by temperament 
succoured them to the verge of the possible, the Contessa Sala s 
contribution was two dozen toothbr^es 

I have already mentioned the Pnnccss Nazh FSzil 

Last week I went with Graves to tea with the Princess Nazh, the only 
rmandpgtrd female member of the Blood, She came m at three, and talked 
ull 4,15 without our getting in so much as a word, good Fjiglish tempered 
with 

This once beautiful and still brilliant sexagenarian, keeping, and 
usmg, fiarcely m ter e s ting ctts, was a niece of the Khedive Ismail 
and implacably resentful of his wandson the Khedive Abbas She 
had married young and lived for many years m Constantinople, 
where our Ambassador, Sir Henry Layani, had cherished her wrth 
the kmdnos of a second fether, showing her the best side of European 
freedom and giving her full access to ±e life of the day She mam« 
taingd with some scores of servants and o)d family sla^ great state 
in a large palace immediatdy bchmd the Abdln Nazh lud known 
Queen Victoria, Ring Edwaid, the Sultan Abd al Hamid and most 
of the famous statesmen and other personaliocs of her day On the 
death or d i vorce — I never could remember which — of her husband, 
she had returned to Cairo, marrying, for general convenience, an 
apecable Tunisian, Bu Hlgcb Bey, Mayor of La Marse (who con- 
tmued to reside in Tunis), and receiving and entertaining, with the 
graaous manner of the House of Muhammad All, chosen members 
of Egyptian and European Soacty Saad ZaghlcQ was her lawyer 
and It was at her advice or command — they were not always easy 
to distinguish — that the Azhar student had learnt French and generally 
rendered himself first rmmstrahU and m the end papabile 

You xralked in past the two eunuchs, named according to custom 
after flowers or precious stones, loungmg outside the BawwSb s 
Lodge, across a crunching gravel courtyard, where a club of ftiendly 
cats dozed round a duster of palms, you stood before the inner door 
and cned, ‘ Ya Saiir — “ O Discoverer —{one of the ninety nme 
^ithets of God) the convcnuonal wammg to ladies that a mori ^ 
about, and that they must vciL There was a scramble, and one or 
two slaves, giggling with tactfully magnified eidtement, ran up the 
Stans to w arn al Brmccssa ”, whilst you followed, took your seat 
m the drawing room and waited (Whether you were early, punctual 
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or late, you always waited— if only for a minute ) The room, regarded 
aesthetically was, by any standard, of comic horror But it was infinitcls 
more mterestmg and expressive of its owner than the most doggedly 
consistent Period that sudden wealth aided by the best lured advacc 
could have achieved The electnc hght hung m (yet was not of) 
nnmense gilded gasohers The chairs and sofas were debased Modo 
Lnigi KJiamastashir (the local Louis Qumze), in magenta plush sur- 
rounded by hard shmy gildmg and of an extreme discomfort Every' 
table was loaded with photographs glazed but not framed, and so was 
the old concert grand complete with pianola attachment There 
must have been near a thousand photographs m the room, as well as 
richly framed pictures of the British Royal Family, the Sultan Abd 
al-Hamid, Lord Kitchener, Lord Grenfell and Lord Cromer Not 
only the numerous gilt screens, but every mch of the four walls of the 
vast apartment, were covered with pasted pages of the illustrated papers, 
enablmg you when bored with your neighbour to con the history' of 
the past twenty years over his shoulder 
The Prmcess was strongly, sometimes embarrassmgly, pro-Bnnsh 
of the Get-on or Get-out school, and, iihe Afrikander ladies I have 
known, strangely distrustful and mtolerant of her own people, or of 
any attempt to reason with or convmce the “other side”. When 
J. M. Robertson, the Liberal M P., known to be m sympathy wth 
Egyptian “ aspirations ”, paid his last visit to Cairo, Nazh wrote to 
him twice mvitmg him to call, and on his regrettmg his inability’ 
to find time fimshed him off as follows* “ Sir, After having received 
yesterday your second excuse of not being able to come and sec me 
I fully beheve now that my friends were right m telling me that your 
Egyptian friends would never allow y'ou to have a talk "With me. I 
would not beheve them as I never thought an Enghsh could be greatly 
influenced by an Egyptian, but I see now clearly that your affection 
for the Egyptians is stronger even than mme for the Enghsh I should 
have been most mterested to meet y'ou m order to have a long dis- 
cussion with you about my country' and yours without being afraid 
of anybody nor takmg a parti prts. I hope before leaving Egypt you 
will have studied both parties well and will at least have given credit 
to your ow’n country for havmg brought justice and great prosperity 
to Egypt Beheve me, most faithfully yours, Nazh ” A document 
of w'hich I shall be pleased to furmsh a free copy to all self-constituted 
investigators of Bntish mcompctcncc or tymnny throughout rhe Nc.ir 
or Middle East 


Wc dined with Nazli on Thursday though still Anglophil, she h an't- 
Gorst and becoming pro-Khedl^c Kitchener w rote her ^ 
week After eating I pla\cd chess with Rushdi I asha, D rt..to 
of the Wakf, or Departrachr of Rehgious Endowments, and, paniy o*ur. 
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to his skill, bm more owum to the din of N playing Trie Trac (backgammon) 
triih Rftouf Pasha (the Turkish High Commissioner), and callrng upon 
Baal Peor, or whatever tbar Gods ar^ in Turkish, I lost. 

Hussein Rushdi Pasha Topuarfdc,* who afterwards deserved, and 
received, wdl of England as Prune Minister of Egypt throu^out 
the War, was an agreeable mcmirc of obihty, integrity, and Quartter 
Latm Gammeru When the game went w^ he exulted aloud In 
adversity he wtrald endeavour to “put me off’ by a contmuous 
ribald commentary FeaieSt jame homme, faxta (fest votre drmt 
penerme ne peut le voiu contester ” “ Vous trmrves que ceJa at inteUigtnt 
devotrepart? Ehbten! jerTfenfoiOyrefous et amtrefota ’ 

There also I often met Shaikh All Yusuf, editor of the Moayytid^ 
the Palace “ organ ’ who richly, though by cartful negative inference, 
repaid an hours conversaaoa, while Sand Pasha Zaghldl, always 
honest, then balanced and unspoilt, thundered against hu ruler, and 
supported Lord Cromer with all his strength. His brother, Fit hi 
Pasha Zaghldl, a frail disembodied mtclhgcncc, for all his services 
Qnduding an excellent Arabic rendering of Gustave Lebon s A qum 
herti la sitpinanti d* U tact ATtglo-Saxtmnt 7) never became a Minister 
and died a disappointed man. 

Prmccss Nazli was a fervent Moslem 

Graves and I lunched with Null she was in excellent form, furMus 
against Dante — “ the Itaham a bornble wmdied low kind of a people — 
end about to remov e the offending page’ wh en I su gg est e d that ahe ahotild 
merely excise the two names, insert itmall slips bearing that of the 
person she hated most pro taru Plan greeted with rapture. She told us she 
was once staying at a large bouse in Bovam and it at five mmutes 
notice because a borrible-di^ustmg man told her be was writing a book 
about the vices of the Prophet ” end quite believed her 

NazlTa kindness extended to the arrangement of pleasant and 
unusual expeditions 

We lunched on Monday at the Bdxasbl-'Tekia, the monastery of a Shute* 
Muhammadan order under the Mokattain htllt. The Prior, or chief Baba, 
called Muhammad Ail Dada Baba, is a charmingly benignant and distht- 
guisbed looking old fellow He had asked Nazli s Prince Haidar to meet 
us, and a sheep had been roasted whole in our honour The truth is t>>gt 
such dishes are never quite hot or quite cold, whkh spoils the taste a good 
deal. Also, their courses are far too numerous, and you must not pass dhihes 
We had to dimb the hill to work away that We viaked thra cemetery, 
tunn ell ed fiff into the rock all the time you must mutter ” al~S<dSjnu 

^ Of wlilcti u I bad the pkature of iefanulng htm , tbe renderino 

h “ Son of * Gan *• 
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alatktm, ya ahli I kubur “ the peace upon you, O people of the tombs ” 
and ^en, answermg yourself for them “ al-Saldmu alaikum.ya ahh Vdinia » 
-- the peace upon you, O people of the world ” If you forget or omit this 
tormula, your only son dies withm three months, your house is destroyed 
by fare, and your name forgotten as it had never been We were naturally 
at some pams to comply with the regulations. 

Nazh’s set-piece luncheons and dinners for Egyptian Mmisters 
and couples from the Corps Diplotnattque conferred the relative glory 
of entertamments recorded m The Mormng Post Chance meals, like 
my chess evenings, when you telephoned that you were commg, 
and took what you found, discovered the spirit of the place. StU 
Tawasila, a poor dependant, had a pretty touch on that tinny rather 
pomtless huge mandohne al ’ Ud^ whose beautiful name of Lute has 
become the high romance of psalmody. Or a vast Abyssmian slave 
would ascend the pianola stool and pedal out a smte of Vanations 
on Home Sweet Home^ to which the exqmsite httle Timisian Fattuma 
m shimmermg azure whatnots, her loose hair braided m seqmns, 
would gravely revolve and undulate through the oldest dance m the 
world On some mghts, which were accounted the greatest (and 
were perhaps the most mterestmg). Shaikh Yusuf, the Caruso of the 
Near East, would consent to smg The Shaikh, no less modest than 
chanmng, was past exhilaration at applause ftom his own people 
but puzzled by Western msensibihty to his art. There were no verses 
nor any preordamed beginning or endmg to his song Holdmg the 
palm of his right hand to his ear, and swaying slowly from side to 
side he would pass from phrase to phrase, cadenza to cadenza, pausmg 
at the end of each for breath, the expression varymg (though the 
theme never) from an mdication of unfhJfihnent and resultmg distress 
to a shnil sexual shriek At each pause the audience vented their 
appreaation m voluptuous groans, calls upon Allah “ God upon 
you, O Shaikh ”, “ Have mercy ”, “ Refram from us ”, with hissmg 
mtakes of the breath as if suffermg an intolerable dehght I love these 
sounds now with my memory, as Evocacions of Albeniz, for what they 
recall, but they are to me as “ melodies unheard, sweeter ’ , and I 
place them m the world of music below the bagpipes though well 
above the chatter-compelhng strams of the West End restaurant 
I cannot beheve m music wi^out harmony or counterpomt expressed 
or imphed, and I see no greater supenonty to our scale m an 
divided mto quarter and even smaller tones, than in the two hundre 
and fifty squares of Halma over the chess-board Further, from me 
almost comic ecstasy of these otherwise very mtelhgent hearers md 
the serious, not to say deleterious impact of Ae noise “poj 
emotions, I mchne to beheve that Plato, m bamshmg Mu 

from his Repubhc, was legislatmg for vep^ Hvno- 

stuff , that the names (beautiful as a dream) of the Donan, the Hyp 
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Lydian and Mhn-Phrygitn Modes represent not much more than 
the modem Dow' of Kurd and of Nahavandy and that even the 
simplest forms of music tolerable to us are a comparatively late 
Western development. I heard sometimes snatches of truer music 
during my late returns home the street huskmess of that flute which 
so sounds Its name (as olives look ihcir taste), the Nof, heard from 
a Mcvlcvi Dervish — or the rhythmic thuddmg of a Tabla or DarabQka 
withm some latticed casement over a high narrow gateway 

31 xfl. 1913 I was called to the idephooe last Sunday morning and told 
that a message bad been received from the Palace that Princess Nazi! bad 
died at 4 a-TTL Only the day before I had tcl^honed to enquire after her 
health, and had been informed by one of the tuve rids that ibe was much 
be tt er I went round tt once to whether 1 could be of any use, and found 
Pnnee Hmsein,* ZagfalQl Pasha and others sitting in the big room downstairs 
PriDce Hussein told tne that he had been with her until half past seven the 
night before whoo she bad appeared m fair health though in poor iplnts, 
and was convinced that she would not survive the monlh 01 December 
in whldi both her parents had died. Her death which was painless was the 
resnh of cardiac paralysis Just before drawing her lost breath she closed 
her eyes with her own Hand, Her death leaves Prince Hmscon the eldest 
survmDg member of his family He seemed very much concerned at her 
death, and kept repeating rather incongruously ditaii m ditmt m 
type ” I, remembering her as a very kind and intimate mend of about 
seven years, £eh her loss Only 6ve days before her death I bad gone in to 
see her fairly bte at night, and sat talking and laughing with her for an hour 
she was In cxcePent spirits and made some jokn fairly broad in nature — 
having reference to the hour and place. 

Of others of the Khedival House I remoaber Pnnee Fuad, after- 
wards Sultan and King, energetic, enlightened, European m tastes 
if not always m methods, fond of poto and the supper parties of 
Kasr al Dubara, Pnnee Yusuf Kamfll who collected with discnmina 
lion the brilliantly enamelled gla« mosquc-lamps of thirteenth 
century Egypt, shot big game all over the world and gave me a day’s 
hunting aittr ladal with English huntsmen and hounds, through the 
sugar-canes or Nag HamSdi, and Pnnee Muhammad All, afterwards 
R^cnt, with his great ** lucky emerald ring, t^ revived Orienml 
splendours of his Mamal Palace, his courtly bearing and graceful 
enterttmment, his fine devotion to his mother More than one mem 
ber of that House has inherited the Royal manner of their founder, 
Muhammad AH One of them was showing a visitmg couple round 
his garden The husband, walking behind, suddenty beheld a cactus 
of such surpassing rarity that he mvohmtatily stooped to detach it 
from the soil Even as be stooped the Pnnee tuthed Crimson, the 
unhappy man fumbled as thou^ adjusting a shoe-lace. The Prince 

^ Scale or Mode 
Afterwards Sohxn of Bgjpt. 
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made no allusion to the incident; but when, after coffee and compli- 
ment, the pair drove away, they foimd m their car the identical cactus, 
neatly packed m a petrol tm 

Durmg the first decade of the twentieth century the famt hope- 
battle It cannot be called for none was fought— for preserving the 
Egyptian national costume, fiirmture and architecture was irre- 
trievably lost. All over the world the nations were fighting, with 
mstmctive homage to Goethe, to preserve or acquire identity. HocJistes 
Gluck der Erdenkinder ist nur die Personhchkeit With most the issue 
was simple and obvious nationahsm sometimes merely Imgmstic, 
as with the Flemish, generally pohtical, as with the people of Iraq, 
occasionally both, as m Hungary Those, espeaaUy outside Europe, 
who could not for the moment obtain all they demanded m these 
directions were mclmed to adopt the outward characteristics of a 
supenor matenal avilization, imitating physically where they could 
not politically They abandoned the beauty (with the economic 
freedom) of what they had made themselves, and clutched at what- 
ever commonness the mass production of the West was prepared to 
sell them. The extreme hopeless protest agamst this slavery of umversal 
sameness was to be Mahatma Gandhi’s spinning wheel 

In Egypt some of us before, durmg, and even after the War beheved 
that It was still possible for Egypt to retam Egyptian mterest and 
tradition without sacrifice of modem necessity. Only a few nch 
Egyptians — ^mostly of the Provmces — ^reahzed this possibihty Demer- 
dash m his quftan was the best-dressed man m Egypt Pnnce Muh- 
ammad Ah set the example with his magnificent Onental palace, and 
one or two Pashas have followed him But the vast majonty regarded 
such practices as eccentnc, affected, or at best de luxe, nor did the 
Synan and the Itahan ftnniture factories m the Mousky, the ivory 
fly-whisks of the al-Hami Wakf estabhshment m the Kasr al-Nil, nor 
even the art-leather bags fostered by the Mmistry of Education, do 
much to encourage the young Egyptian who aspired to hve, as well 
as to vote or demonstrate, nationally. 

Yet there was so much that Egypt could and did produce, but 
which Egyptians would not use so many thmgs national, as well 
as useful and beautiful, which were crowded out by foreign production 
By my time no Government official, from the Ahmster 
bationary clerk, was to be seen m the dress of his country There was 
no local pnde, as m the Scottish kilt or the Bavanan kderhosen, m 
the ’dtnma^ the galabia^ or the quftanf which on the contra^ were 
derided as haladi (rustic) and precludmg the wearer alike from Govern- 
ment employment and European consideration 


1 Small txirban wovmd roiind soft fez 

s Long-sleeved close garment reaching to the . - r 

3 Outer long-sleeved dose garment openmg m front and often of siUc. 
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I finnly, John Young ficrcdy,^ compelled our respective servants 
to appear brforc us m dmmas and gaUtoiary but they hated them and 
always tvent to and from their homes in tarbushes, fcann^, as Ismam 
admitted, to be taken for Azhar students from the provinces I do 
not beheve that the fust triumph m 1936 of an honourable nationalism 
wifl grtend to the rcmal of a nattonal costume vrhidi, though suitable 
to a hot country, fa yet pockedess and ill adapted for rapid motioiL 

The frst of Ramadan, ertwiding from dawn to sunset and exdoding 
even water and tobacco, severely tned the poorer classes who still 
stnctly observed it, the servants in parucul^ scamping their tasks 
m sullen exhausaon. The upper and official classes revolted increas- 
m^y agamst an ordmance which wrecked one twelfth of thc^vorking 
year Drmking of wmc was now pubhc as well as frequent 

On Monday nl^ the Pnme Minister gave q river dinner 10 the Cbeethams 
Bdli (American Mmister), R. Graham, the Minfaten of Justice and of 
Education and the Oriental Secreta^ who found himsdf seated b et w een 
the Minister of Education and the Prime Mimsicr — both Moslems The 
former tanVM up very liberally whh the champagne, and rebuked me for 
not keeping him company [I was for tome years a tcctotoBer ] I remarked 
that it mtm be the first time In the hmo^ of Islam that a Moslem over hii 
own brimming beaker had carted an nnhclicver for absttmionspess. By 
God ”, replied Hb Excdkocy, I am a Copt ! The Copnc newapapert tay 
that we are co n v en s from ibetr stock, let m »h«t their prindplea.^ Con- 
tiiraing to convene in Arabk, the Munster said to me “The propottiont, 
O my soul, of this partv are Averse.” 1 asked The reason, my paternal 
unde? ” He replied ^ When I p rep are a feast for thee, O my air, we will 
have not dght men and two ladies, but two men and of ladies at least a 
tcorc.” 

Beer began to invade even the bazaars Observing a friend there 
one day enjoying a glass of Lager I asked what sort of Moslem was 
this Ana mtsh Mmhm ”, he an s w er ed merrily ** I am not a Moslem 
ana wdMd * Hbrt bm€ur * ’ 

Among Europeanfams adopted, the visiting card played an import- 
ant part These generally affio^ed a good deal more information 
than they do in England. They were as a rule lithographed very 
cheaply by Armenians in Arabic and French, and nearly always 
give ^ details of the profession or official Action of the owner 
That of His Beatitude the Coptic Patriarch was the only card, to 
my knowledge, printed m anaent Coptic. Those of leading Free- 
masons were enfrebed with gavels, compasses, all-seen^ eyes and 
various Euclidean abbreviations. The rough-edged card of my good 
friend the Archbishop of Mount Sinai, reSdent in Cano throu^out 
the season (after which be went to Carlsbad), bore, together with hfa 

^ A nun wto foond food in nunjr thin ft, bm ihrlg good in fhhwt ojw bdng 
nade.** d’mM PUJcar. 



‘ CAIRO MOSQUES 

Cambndge Honorary DegreCj a miniature presentment of the HoJv 

^ployee of the Railway Admimstration was about to be marned 
■moyennant un dot raisonnable, to the sister of the Lady CompaiS of 
a Prmcely Personage. Unhappily, the sum required was not forth- 
co^g and the romanpc alhance had to be broken off but not 
the suitor had prmted and begun to circulate his new style 
preserved my copy), as Beau-frte mmgamtique de 

II 

My love of mediaeval Cairo was m time rewarded by the honour, 
of which I am still proud, of bemg appomted a Member of the 
Comitd pour la Conservation des Monuments Arabes, a small mixed 
Egyptian and European committee meeting monthly, m charge of 
the ancient monuments of Cairo This made it a duty, as it had been 
a pleasure, to explore the noble and umque senes of Mosques — ^the 
splendid Sultan Hassan, Qalaun, sumptuous as a casket of the 
Ptolemies, the mystery of al-Ghun, Ibn Tulun, like a great Assynan 
palace, Ibrahim Agha, the tiled Blue Mosque, and the Citadel 
Mosque of Muhammad Ah, architecturally mdifferent yet, by pnde 
of place, the crown of the aty There is m these fluted domes and 
tiered mmarets of the Mameluke sovereigns a jaunty, a temperamental 
quahty which I have observed m no other architecture The dinmng 
cnes and crashes of the narrow streets seemed to float upward, muted 
and transmuted mto an immemonal harmony and rhythm I think 
I chmbed every chmbable mmaret m Cairo, and I would begm 
agam to-morrow if ever I returned ^ 

The Comiti, bemg advisory to the Directoi of Wakfs (Moslem Pious 
Foundations), was not much concerned with Coptic remains, of 
which mdeed the mterest and importance were only just beginning 
to be generally known Chnstiamty had once been the State rebgion 
of Egypt (without Its “ E ” the same word as Copt) the Copt, 
uninmgled with the blood of the Arab mvader, descends directly 
from the people of the Pharaohs The vast majority of Copts, how- 
ever, took about as much mterest m pre- or early-Chnstian as 
Moslems did m pre-Moslem Egypt — or as most Enghshmen do 
now m Roman or semi-Saxon Bntam Anaent Egypt had been 
“ pagan ” for t Copts, for Moslems the Jdhiha, or Penod of Rehgious 
Ignorance Tne Churches of the Coptic mmonty had been smce 
the Moslem conquest humble and retired compared with the public 
magnificence of the great mosques, and had thus been overlooked 
even by the European zeal which had m the first mstance been 
responsible for .the mtelhgent preservation of Saracemc architecture 
Yet here was a umque survival m design, m ornament and m hturgicai 
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language, of Anacnt Egypt. These, with remote traditions and 
decorative motives from Greece and Asia, had been moulded into 
a distinct personahty by the all-absorbmg plasma of the Nile, and 
were foimd m the form of exquisiic wool and Imcn weaving of the 
early Christian Era, church vessels of copper, bronze and silver, 
manuscripts, ecclesiastical vestments and wood carving of an unusual 
depth, scatt er ed or buned throughout the length and breadth of 
Egypt.' Masp6ro, the first ardmcologist to devote attention to Coptic 
antiquities, gave them a special but inadequate section m the Egyptian 
Museum The first person to perrave that as the majonty of the 
Copuc churches and convents were outside the scope of the Qwnf/, 
so there remamed many categones of objects unsuitable to the 
Egyptian Museum, was Morcos (Aiark) Simaiha Pasha, a high official 
m the Railway Adnumstratiem a^ (stffi more to the purpose), Vlce- 
Prwidcnt of the Maghs MUhf the Copuc Community CoundL 
Simaiha Pasha began, none too soon, to catalogue all objects of 
mterest that had survived the apathy of the abbots and the centen- 
arian Patriarch, and the enterprise of the dealers, and he had begun 
to house ikons and bibles m a room adjoining one of the churches 
of Old Cairo He was good enough to associate me with him in the 
fitsQtiatrog concepuon of a Copuc Museum in which as many os 
possible— ihe vast majority — of the exhibits should be not only 
exhibits but mtegral portions of the stmetnre, within and without. 

I have token idvuuoge of a happy dearness in the price of timber to 
arrange for a Dome over the comer of the Museum. The art is traditional 
here, and there are hundreds of htUe unknown men that can neitber read 
nor wnte, who can execute (wholly wrtbout paper plan) an excellent mud 
brick dome which will last looo years We arc also taing ev er y anHmt 
pillar capital, drum or marble slab (at present wasting floor or room) 
m the structure itself a practice foDow^ by Byzantine and other builders 
all over the Near East, and Igadmg to very picturesque eficcts 

We began crecung our bmldmgs m the part of Fustit known as 
Babylon, m the prcancts of the beautiful tenih-centiuy Muallaqa 
church and (appropriately enough) m the Christian fo rtr e s s of 
Qtsr al Sham which capitated to the Arabs In 64i We gave them 
the form of a siitecntb-ninctecnth-ccnuiry Coptic house, adorned 
with (and co nstru cted of) anacnt marble columns, ktucc mushnbta 
windows, panelled doors and walls, carved beams and ceilings, and 
curiously inlaid fountains, and the cumulative effect (much of it 
dttmg from long after my departure from Egypt), of the gentle 
glowing colours of the Museum, churches, fbrtr^ and gardens is 
not to be forgotten 


b« been well re*liied In De»n Btrtdicr’i Siory of tin Chireh ef Egypt 



my “COLLECTION” 

I lifted from Yassa Bishara m Luxor about a dozen very anaent Coptic 
cross^ and bronzes, which have enriched our httle Museum He got a good 
puff for his generosity m the Coptic Press, partly as a reward and partly 
to stimidate others, with the result that the Coptic Archbishop of Alexmdna 
appe^ed this mommg and handed me a manuscnpt New Testament about 
tour hundred years old There is plenty of money m this country for all 
lands of projects, if only people are approached m the nght way 


Such has been the subsequent growth of this httle enterprise that it 
was m 1931 granted by Royal Decree the status (but I trust has not 
yet acquired the character) of a Government Museum This was my 
first taste, twenty-five years ago, of creative foundation — a taste 
which I was enabled to gratify on a larger scale m Jerusalem and 
Cyprus, nor have I ever discovered any feature m pohtics, diplomacy 
or routme a dmini stration which confers a more abiding satisfaction 
I thi n k I must have begun that mterest m the physical presentment 
of a lost world, which some call “ collecting ”, from the moment I 
left school At Cambridge it was a Queen Arme bureau, a few fohos 
and some mild excursions m pewter. All that side of life — books, 
pictures, porcelam and frirmture — ^is precluded m Egypt, so that he 
who would adorn his house mdividually and from within the country 
must make use of what can be found there, to wit. statuary, rugs. 
Near Eastern faience, cottons and silks, brass and copper jugs and 
bowls, Persian pamtings and Byzantine ikons I never m my life 
bought an antika because it was antique, or unless it possessed some 
use or beauty, bemg temperamentally unable to appreaate archaeo- 
logical fragments, rums or ground plans, until they have been 
assimilated mto iustory Nor was I ever 1 ^ away by the desire to 
possess objects m senes From this rule I excepted Greek coins 
Wherever Alexander the Great advanced his victonous standards he 


min ted his own issue, strikmg on the obverse his own ideal portrah 
as Heracles helmed m a hon’s head, and on the reverse the throned 
Zeus with sceptre and eagle, havmg m the field or beneath his feet the 
crest or token of the territory conquered From time to time the life 
savmgs of his veterans would be found beneath the soil of Egypt, 
buned m earthem amphorae, so that you can travel with his armes 
from the Ram’s head of Ammon m tie West through the Rlwchan 
Rose and the Phoemcian mscnptions of Tyre and Sidon, up w Baby- 
lon and the gates of India, tracmg his name with 
first Alexandria to its easternmost presentment as Kandah^ r 
some years I followed this fascmating trail, amassing some six 
varieties of his Drachmas and his Tetradrachmas 
the comphcations of the cabmet and its trays, and the look or 
despair on tie faces of friends to whom I attempted to s^ow to, 
I abandoned the pursmt (together with that of minute 
and did not set eyes on the collection for ten years. My 
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were invested by wcU-wisheTS with a local renown to which ^ 
their intrinsic vahie fand certnmly the pnees I was able to pay) hardly 
entitled Much of the pleasure of the acquisitions was in the 

acquirin|, for frequent espe^ons to shops and baTtmrs alone or 
With a friend brought one into further contact with an intcUigcnt, 
amusing and very human array of SjTians, iVnnenians, Copts, Persians, 
Jews, 0 ^ such charactensne Egyptian Moslems as the Shaikh al 
Gabn of Gira and Haj Muhammad Muhassib, the Arch Venerable 
of Luxor I can say of the collection. If so it must be caBed as of the 
by-product of a more celebrated leisure, that there was sport m its 
mglnng 

Thw were but few co n c er t s in Cairo before the War and no 
permanent public orchestnu If you were of those to whom music 
n not a luxury but a necessity you had, with gramophones soil scratchy 
and no wireless, to play it or to organize it yourself I wiH make bold, 
as I contributed none of the talent, to look back upon my Wednesday 
afternoons with mingled pleasure and pride. like the Russian m 
the Bots SaeH who, though dcprccaung presents of all kinds, was 
yet prepared to accept “ xme imeraudty un ctutomobtU , I had received 
with a grateful absence of protest a small BlQthncr Grand which a 
fhend in Europe had aimounccd was on its way to me, and which was 
duly earned up the staircase on the back of one Egyptian porter 
The guests, never more than twelve, were asked for half past four 
and, whether they came punctually or not, the entire tea service was 
removed at five-fifteen when the music began. Arrivals during a 
song or sonata waited irndl its conclusion the wrong side of the front 
door, strikers of matches were softly conducted to an mner room, 
by an arrangement with the local pobetmon barking dogs were chased 
out of hearing and all traffic do^ our by road diverted, as for an 
aceouchementi mto another street. The only lighting was an orchestra 
lamp for the piano, and a tall Fourth-Dynastj? cylinder of alabaster, 
glo'^g through ibc dusk like an amber tiger lAany musiaans 
passing through Cairo were kind enough to hdp us, but the bnmt 
for the eight mouths of the Egyptian year was borne by a French, 
an Austrian and an Italian lady 1 hope there are suU left some who 
remember with happmesi the delicate silver flute of Madame Sabaticr- 
Cbevallcy*8 Weetelin and Ddrassy, the Wolf and Strauss chanted 
by Frau Amstcris noble organ, and, most of all, the willmg and 
inexhaustible youth and fire of ChrvTnatic Fan/ory or D uparc accom- 
paniment, shed fiir our delight by Lucia AdamoU dc Cramer These 
Wednesdays, the Joy of my wc^ I was able to keep muncal, and 
not social, though, as they became known, not without strong hints 
and even drmflnH^ that I should enlarge my lisL One of the pretences 
more or less abolished by the War is that the intelli^t woman must 
‘ love music. In those days thz lack was almost equivalent to an 
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^ admission of a hearty appetite, even of snormg. The standard neieh- 
bonr at dinner had-.^ played as t girl, been discoSed 

by her husband s lack of appreciation and had so gradually (but not 
wi out a Struve) given it up ” — and then there was so httle really 
good music m Cairo— of course you couldn’t count restaurants Once, 
and even twice I was young enough to take these laments at face 
vame and to send the plamtiff notices a month, and agam three days, 
betore a concert by some eminent mstrumentahst; only to scan the 
hall m vam for her or the other starved souls, and to learn next day 
their desolation at havmg been compelled to sacrifice their higher 
mstmcts upon the altar of a Bridge Tea 

As a rei bazaar ^and an assumed mosque — expert, I must have 
conducted hundreds of visitors, often with satisfaction, sometimes 
with positive pleasure, never without learmng something I knew not 
before, round the steadily dimimshmg Egyptian Cairo The stram 
was frequently considerable, especially if it was a question of 
“ matchmg ” colours or materials Some ladies wanted a different 
stuff they had seen last year m Algiers with the same name; others, 
apparently the same sort of stuff which however could not be right 
because it had a different name Preference was general for whatever 
was not there Similar criticism was passed on the bazaars themselves 
either they were exactly like what visitors had seen m a dozen other 
countnes or — ^they were not at all what they had expected I tried 
to cater for all tastes, drawmg the hne only, but very firmly, at bead 
necklaces Women Imew best how a given object would “ go ” witli 
themselves or their surroundmgs, and it was soon easy to prophesy 
with exactitude what their choice must be Men knew what was 
mtrmsically genume or good of its kmd I rarely met a woman 
knowledgeable about or mterested m Oriental rugs 

Some tourists, m their fear of bemg overcharge, cut the vendor 
down to the bone, until he cried m bewilderment “ But where is 
my brofit from the burchase? ” The same sort of tourists would 
mvite one to dme at Mena House and, exclairmng that the desert 
air was as good as champagne, proceed to order a sound vm de table 
Some cared so httle for the thmgs wherem Egypt differed from the 
standard European wmter resort that I used to wonder why they 
had bothered to make the journey Showing a party of seven to the 
best of my abihty round one of the many chambered tombs of Saqqara, 

I suddenly found we had dwmdled to three and hastenmg anxiously 
back found the remamder enjoymg a qmet rubber of bndge on a 
Fifidi Dynasty sarcophagus 

The so-called Ladies’ Eastern Fishmg Fleet took us annu^y 
between Malta and India, and agam, if unsuccessful, between Imha 
and Malta; castmg their nets chiefly over the Army of Ocrapmon 
and somewhat ostentatiously naixowmg their meshes for the Li 
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Service. Not all catches to made were permanent or satisfactory, 
for each party saw the other tmder artificial hghting An ordinary 
young ma n fluent m Arabic, no less at home m the desert than m the 
bazaars is already half a hero to an unknown goddess descending 
fresh from the cool of Europe in the btest Pans fashion Otrme igrTOtum 
pro magnxfica , and if they settle down in England ha accompUshments 
are at a dacoimt and her elegance by no means unique, so that athcr 
and somctitDcs both arc liable to a rancorous devaluation The hotel 
bdl rooms, where most of these " romances were crystallized, if 
remote from the spirit of an eightecnth-ccntu^ salon, were not un- 
happy m their distribution of nidmames. Aiy fnend Richard Graves, 
as stately as he a unpretenoous, was from the first greeted as Graves 
Supineitr Two swanlike but la^c-scalc sisters were hafled from 
afii as The Pcnsajul and The Temofr when thc> steamed mto acuoa, 
and another pair of an unusual all round dc\ clopmcnt as “ The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft 

The convene of a lounst in cvcr^ilimg save zest was Dame Ethel 
Smyth, who visited Egypt in 1913 to complete her latest Opera The 
Maie. Whether at a tennis party slipping bchmd a boot- 
hedge to remove on undergarment and hiding (and forgetting) them 
m a flower pot, or extemporizing to m> piano, with the orchestral 
parts hummed, a fugal chorus, You are putting back the dock 
twenty yean * , from her Oraiono based on Lord Cromer s antl- 
Suflragette spe^es, she brou^t to my friends and myself perpetual 
stimulus and debght. She had made for the Suffrage great sacrifices, 
which her vehemence sometimes caused us to shbe. Some found 
her venturous enquiring spirit too powerful a tome. I could not, and 
still carmot have cnou^ She seemed to bring her atmosphere of 
the huntmg fidd, Joha^cs Brahms, John Sargent and our friends 
m Pans with her every tune she came into the house — and it was life. 

Dnnng a summ er hohday I met for the first time Princess Edmond 
de Polimac. This lady, daughter of the Singer who I siqipose has 
eased the life of the se am stress and the housewife more thnn any 
other public bcncfector, maintained a cottage m Surr^, a house m 
Chelsea, an h 6 tel in Para, a palace In Venice, and, using her wealth 
with a wise and appreciative artfatry, led (and contmucs to lead) a 
life rcsemblmg m many ways that of a great Renaissance prtecess 
She painted pcturcs that were later sold, without her knowledge, 
as undoubted Manets, she played in a double concerto with Arthur 
Rnbmstcm. You could say that musically she “ fed on the advancing 
hour , for she was the liberal and evocative patroness of Gabriel 
Fauri and of Igor Stravinsky She drdcti the globe in her yacht 
and she drove a long and straight ball at golf If her concerts were 
the best m Para you would hear no lets, h^ upon your welcome to 
her house in Vemee, an admirable Schumann Tno or Quartet, in 
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Winch she might weU he takmg a part Jean Cocteau has recorded 
me hnahty of her aesmetic verdicts m her Pans sa/on : “ elk brova 
desjugements inivocahks ” I was remmded of Jove “ as he pronoun^ 
lastly on eacj deed Prmce Edmond, who had died long before 
I knew her, had been me close friend of Wagner and the co-founder 
iwm him of the Cercle de VJJnton Artistique I treasure some of his 
chance pearls preserved by her from obhvion The depm of humiha- 
tion, he ^conceived, would be “ pleurer comme un veau dans le gilet d’tm 
inconnu St on me coupait en deux ”, he observed of our universal 
habit of detraction, “ une mothi dtrait du mal de V autre ^ mats si on me 
recollait^ je ne rrCen voudrats pas ” When they talked of chiaroscuro 
m music he said. “ Pour rendre le silence dans la musique^ il me faut 
trois orchestres militaires ” He was once me prmapal guest at a large 
country house party, where he underwent wimout flmching all me 
resources of me cuisine^ me cellar, me chasse-d-cour and me local 
magnates. Years after Ins death the Prmcess found this comment, 
written across mose four days of his diary “ Ddcickmentj je n^aime 
pas les autresP 

Madame de Pohgnac gave me m 1913 a htde yeUow volume of 
poems entitled Les Vivants et les Morts, and at her house I met next 
year me divmely, me almost frightemngly gifted poet, Anna de 
Noailles Anna was httle and slight m every dimension but mat of 
me soul. She had fine-streammg dark hair, and tmy, delicate, 
expressive hands* great moumfiil eyes mat could be now flashing 
topaz, now smouldermg coal, a nose prow-hke, as it might have been 
me Egyptian God Horns We had arguments about f^s feature to 
which she attached importance; she wrote “ T at vu un jeune poete 
anglais la hier, qui m^a dit qu’il appiis le frangais d cause de mes livres 
Cela m’a touchde, car les plaistrs de Vorgueil sont immidiatement bans pour 
la santi Mats tl avail un nez sans digmtS, le rmeUi que vous kouvez 
accuse^ ressembki rrda dit Climenceau, a Bonaparte en Italie ” Her 
mourn was lapped m curves of unmistakable power She could 
immediately and finally dommate any gamenng mat had me sense to 
hsten — ^mdeed she accorded mem, like Victor Hugo dans un de ces 
monologues quhl appelle une conversation, htde option Edmond Rostand, 
Maunce Barres, Colette herself could provoke (praise enough'), but 
not parry, still less return, her dazzhng attacks, and this m spite or 
the contmued physical fatigue mat seemed to be her life I never 
felled, passmg through Pans, of my pilgrimage to the convenuonai 
casket of such ranty m me hideous rue Scheffer A^a lay back, 
facmg me Amene of the Acropohs, very pale, her dark hm spr^a 
over me pillow, robed m briUiant scarlet and green, her Jewelled hm^ 
on me crimson coverlet, and me whole room— bed, tables, drawee 
and wardrobes, packed, stacked, strainmg, droppmg and easratog 
wim books “ Pourquoi vous voit-on, Anna, si rarement verticale? 
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Ne nu U reprocJuz pasj mon paucrt petite car (she would answer 
duimg some standard Anglo-Frcndi crisis) vous vom treuves en 
prAence de la de na i re franfoae qux putssc supporter un tnsidasre She 
shrank increasingly from effort, saw of the spmt, and often passed 
weeks without leaving her room. Nevertheless, we went to Jean 
Cocteau s version of the Antsgojtet rqoiang to find the chorus reduced 
to a megaphone m the pediment over the proscenium, danced once 
at Le Baa^ sm le Tott, and she sped me to Jerusalem m a swirl of 
white, wonderfully improbable on the platform of the Garc de Lyons 
Nothing was pleasanter than to provoke from Anna an outburst 
of what I may term her sharp Gallic mdulgence for the natives of 
this island- ** I am happy to have i^ws of you. Dear Imulatre ” ^she 
wrote), I shoiild like to know why you arc called Insul^mes, 

putsqtu your country and your people are on all the world and sea, 
unda every sun ai^ star — I explained it very well m my poetry to 
Kipling— que vous Pavee Uu! Cher ami d qum peme~t~on 
quwtd on faUi comme vous d ce momenii du conirefxnni ? A nen ? Je 
crois que les AnglaUi mbne les phis ma^mfiqueSy axmeni d travaHleTi d 
avoir rauony d nrtj d expnmer ce qiPUs vesdent dans le moment oU Us 
le veuUni — et d ne pemer d neru Les Latxns paiseni tout le temps 

d guelque chose, et souvent d la m£me chose Anna finahed itat 

letter with the only sportmg metaphor I ever heard her use “ (Test 
vous le pha occupy de nous deux mot je posside Ptmvers en rioant, 
mass vousUfaut que vous le reprtmez dans vos mams comme au Rugby ’ 
She spoke oftm of death, and liked to hear (however barbarously 
rendered) the fdi 4 >vrfii rdf 5 «>Ta *-1*51 of Sophocles, with the 
Bible alternative “ To go thence, whence we camy ^ But who could 
thmk of death on those lips more living than fire? Nor was there, 
m the end, known reason why she should die, and she raurmured 
contmuaDy **Je mesas de mot mSmeT 
It is not easy now to imagine Venice before the War, before the 
Crisis, before the Italian Adventure, in the fulness of its social 
splendour Viewed from the Palaizo Polignac m the autumns of 191 1, 
1912 and 1913, the Grand Canal, the Lagoons, the Piazza and Piazzctta 
seemed to glitter agamst my annual gbom at leaving Europe like the 
signs of the Zodiac. Mrs Eden rained m her gracious unlikdy garden, 
L^y Helen Vincent m the Gma tmfam Palace, and in the Rio Mann, 
Madame dc Pourtalis The essence of Vance was d milled m the 
memories (as pr es er ved m the pages) of Horatio Brown. But as a 
travelling companion m study, for walks and talks about Venice I 
never met any that excelled Mr Asquith ^ 1913 on Ins first visit) 

** Nerer to hare Ured li best, aodnit wiUeii ttj 
***** 

The eecernd beet’s 1 gaj goodnight cod qokUj tom twey ” 

W B. TIAT* 
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ASQUITH IN VENICE 

then staying with his family as guests at the Catecumim Palace of 
Lady Cunard Baedeker m hand, the Prune Mmister would question 
us m the gondola as to who had pamted what samt, m which church 
that we had examined withm the last half hour , and it was humihatmg, 
how few marks he was able to award But not always, for when we 
returned from San Giorgio Maggiore Harry Gust had no doubt what- 
ever that the samt of the choir stalls was Tryphomus, and that his 
animal was a Basdisk, illustratmg his conviction with 

Tryphomus had a Basilisk 

Who with his tail was wont to whisk 

The fleas from off Tryphomus, 

But they, returned with holy greed 
Upon that sacred flesh to feed. 

Cried “ Whisk no more ' It’s on’y us ” 
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hVREMOST I\ MIGHT A\D IS COU\SEL, 1M\5 iTJMEDWM iSi 
AMASPRAl THAT THEY MIGHT BEHOLD HIM IVB THE FLOll Elt 
OF THE HEROES TH IT DITELT AROUSD HIM LOSGED WITH OLAD^ 
SBSS TO SUBMIT TO HIS UUIJ' OF THEIR OH V IRES WILL, 
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Shortly before seven-thirty in the c\cning of Thursday, 
September aSih, 1911, the amval platform of the Cairo Railway 
Station was crowd«l by the representative* of the Power* — offioju, 
ttllgkms and finanaal as well as diplomatic, who then constituted 
one of the most vaned and m t eres ta g societies m the world In the 
twenty five years that have elapsed many of those figures, then to 
well known, have passed away Others have become Gwcinors, 
Ambassadors, Cabinet Ministen One only, Said 2 Uilfik 8 r Pasha, 
the Grand Chamberlain of the Khedive Abbas Hilm^, still stands, 
where he stood, still, contmumg ha courtly functions mto the fourth 
reign, welcomes the coming and speeds the parting Munster and 
Hi gh Commissioner and, after a quarter-century which included 
the recasting of the Egyptian Dynasty and the War, still holds ha 
unimlled cxpenence at the dapo^ 01 the cousm and third successor 
of his first master 

As the special train slowed in, wambes were pulled out of pocket* 
and it was observed as natural that Lord Kitchener had arriv^ one 
minute before ha time. From the coach there stepped that figure 
famous everywhere, in Egypt a household word, erect and mmial 
but conspicuously civilian in the dassic grey fro^-coat and top-hat 
traditionafly r es er ved for the r epr e s entative of Great Bntain. He 
appe ar ed m high good humour, which was increased by his advantage, 
nowhere so vaJn^le as m the Near East, of knowing personally a 
larp proportion of those assembled to greet him. He paced down the 
red baiac, throng the great central doors opened only for personage* 
of the highest dlstmction. Inspected the Guards of Honour mounted 
by the British Army of Occupation and the Egyptian Army, and, 
accompanied by the loud and demon i tra U ve hram-dappmg* of the 
109 
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Egyptian crowd (generaUy impassive and on this occasion expected 
even to be hos^e owing to the extremist Press campaign against the 
appointment of the “Butcher of Khartum'’), proceSed to K^r 
at-ilubara. home of those present contrasted these acclamauons with 
the departure of Lord Cromer, the greatest foreign benefactor that 
any Oriental nation has known, as he drove to the station m that same 
carriage through streets Imed by troops armed with ball cartridge, 
amid a silence chilher than ice. 


Havmg outstripped my new Chief by a swifter if more devious 
car, I arranged my papers and sat m the Chancery awaiting the 
summons of the beU Though stimulated by the emotion and 
pageantry of the amval, I had small cause for personal enthusiasm 
I owed my ongmal appomtment to the recommendation of Sir Eldon 
Gorst, with whom Lord Kitchener had for years been on terms of 
cordial and reaprocated antipathy. My first meeting with him was 
m 1910, when he lunched at the Agency on his way home as retirmg 
Commander-m-Chief m India I then thought him aloof and hostile, 
and the atmosphere generaUy had been bad The second was at an 
heroic dinner party m Arlmgton Street, where he was to meet Curzon 
for the first time smce they had parted m India (When, a few days 
later, Harry Cust asked Curzon what was their present relationship, 
he answered “ We meet without embarrassment on my side, I 
do not however seek his company ”) This was the third 
There had come a Pharaoh who knew not Joseph and, worse stiU, 
disliked his offiaal ongm I had, mdeed, been given to imderstand 
that I was on approval and hable to be returned at any moment, 
and I suspected that my number was up The beU rang, and I stepped 
mto that dark headmasterly room m which such momentous deasions 
had been taken, so many Egyptian careers made or marred I earned 
with me a tray, heavy and overflowmg with telegrams of congratula- 
tion They were written m Enghsh, French, German, Italian, Greek, 
Turkish, and, above aU, m Arabic, and they bore the signatures of 
Pnnees, Pashas, Prelates, Bankers and Shaikhs, Mudlrs and Generals, 
with a hberal sprmkhng of those scaUywags, bad hats and other 
illustres inconnuSi whose wont it is to squeeze from occasion then* 


quota of pubhcity or profit 

The Field-Marshal, gazing fixedly over his desk, enquired wnat 
these papers were I explamed, an^ asked what I proposed to do 
about them, replied that m my opmion greetings from the Reigning 
Family, Ministers and ex-Mimsters should be acknowledged m tne 
first or third person, accordmg as the senders were ^ were no 
personal acquamtances^ that lesser, but respected or 
viduals should be thanked by the Oriental SeCTetary, ^ 

rest should be— sUence I was surprised— and 
the curt order that all should be granted the equal honoun ot an 
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identical appreciation Field Marshals arc, as a class, nccnstomcd to 
swift unqucsooning obedience — Lord Kitdicncr perhaps more than 
most, and in the carcumstanccs I deeded that any comment that 
could be for backchnr, pamculariy civilian backchat, appe ared 
on the whole to be contra moicatcd. But I was anxious, so long as 
I occupied the post, to deserve the pay and, pulling myself together 
near the door mto the Chancery, registered compliance, adding that 
after all we could afford to discount the consequences As in a trance 
I seemed to fed rather than to hear the impaa “What conse- 
quences? ’ and replied, bopelcstly, that the first category would be 
insulted by receiving no more co^dcranon than the second, that 
the second would hmeeforth demand parity of treatment with the 
first, and that the third would use His Excellency’s name to extort 
cftdi from the ignorant and illiterate provmdaL A dreadful pause 
ensued, spent by me m a lightning calculation whether if dismissed 
on the spot I could afford to trawl home first class, anyhow by sea, 
until at the end of a minnte s aeon, I dreamt that a voice snapped 
“ You can do what you damned well like , and awoke to find myself 
the other side of the door getting the answers out of the bouse btforc 
my master should have time to change his mind. From that first 
daj^i encounter followed three years of such happmess, interest and 
responsibilrty as no gratitude could repay Many Chiefs, but by no 
means all, approve and reward thor juniors when successful, not 
so many have the greatness of soul to remember positive achievements 
m the face of error or unsuccess Above all, where he trusted, he 
trusted absolutely 

During Kitchener’s first week m Cairo I was informed on good 
authority that a number of Brmih offiaals mtghr be tendering their 
resinunons, some from old dislike of him, others m order to fore 
stallCTmpulsory renrement When (without mentioning individuals) 
I warned him of this icDdency he significantly tapped a drawer m 
hii desk and said * You d better pi down to the Qub and let it be 
gener ally known that I’ve always kept printed acceptance fonns for 
rcsignatiom, only requirmg the name to be added to become effective,’ 

I duly circulated news and need hardly say that, for whatever 
reason, not one smgle rcsignanon was submitted Next day, cunous 
to sec how the forms ran, I opened the drawer, and found it to cnntwm 
a box of agars 

Three years of dose daily contact with Kitchener afforded ample 
occasion tor comparing reputatKm with rcahty, and of pr o v ing how 
much nchcr and more vanous was the tmth than the stereotyped 
halfpenny Press image of the roanng nmeties — the strong silent 
Empire-builder who hated women, had no Interests outside hS work, 
and rarely opened his mouth save to order an execution There was 
his fendniDe sensitiveness to atmosphere (and to physical appearance 
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KITCHENER’S FLEXIBILITY 

J looks hke a pm ”, he said of a 

^ bullet-headed Under-Secretary), and his ultra-femmme flatr 
tor the workings of his opponent’s mind. He would never hesitate 
to try a course and to go into open reverse if it proved unfavourable 
This was illustrated shortly after his arrival as Bntish Representative 
the eve of the Khedive’s Levee, Lord Eatchener sought and 
obtained a pnvate audience m the country Palace of Kubbeh Next 
rnoming his staff were instructed that he did not propose to attend 
the Levee, but that two of them, whom he mdicated, should do so 
His choice ht upon Robert Greg^ and myself who, though modestly 
conscious of such merits as we hoped we possessed, could not help 
doubtmg how far these were likely to prove acceptable substitutes 
for Greatness m the eyes of the critical and suspicious representatives 
of the other Powers Our apprehensions were but too pamfiilly 
reahzed It was immediately assumed that this ^^arrogation of a 
special position ” was a coup (Titat heraldmg a change m the status 
of Great Britam m Eg3^t The general atmosphere of our reception 
at the Palace by the Diplomatic Corps was as though we personally 
had been proved gmlty of some major imsdemeanour Whole groups 
dissolved at our approach, and colleagues whom we had met only 
the mght before upon excellent terms, fell mto an abstraction or 
seemed to study over or through us, with an mterest which could 
only have a disjunctive and pohbcal significance, the large-scale and 
richly uniformed portraits of the House of Muhammad Ah Opher 
cables of immense length were dispatched through the Eastern 
Telegraph Company (the impartial beneficiary of every cnsis), to 
the Foreign Offices and greater journals of Europe And at the next 
Levee Lord Kitchener presented himself without any loss of prestige, 
and to the umversal rehef, m his offiaal precedence as the last appomted, 
and jumor, of the Agents and Consuls-General 
He was quick at disposmg of unpalatable issues, as we had the 
pleasure of noting one day when the most variously bended servaiu 
of the Egyp tian Government — al-Ferik General Baron Sir Rudolph 
von Slatm Pasha — arrived for luncheon. He had come pnmed to 
discuss his pension, and it was immediately clear that he was leading 
up to somethmg “ Well, Lord Kitchener, I am aftaid I’ve not made 
a great finanaal success of my life ” “ No one who knew you, my 
dear Slatm, ever thought you would ” An unprormsmg and, tor an 
appellant less distmgmshed and pertmaaous, even daimmg recep- 
tion “ Here was I, for twelve years pnsoner of the Mahdi, ’ 
often m chams, captured on acnve service— and yet not , 

of pay throughout ” “ Well, Slatm, you can’t say your out-ot-pocKet 
expenses over the period amounted to muc h ”, and the party su J 

1 Six Robert Greg, K C M G , afterwards Bntish Commissioner on the Cause de la 
Dette, C^o 
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found Itself discussing aviaoon and the cotton crop Yet any who 
may have thought him unfeeling should have seen the look on his 
fecc as be stood beside the open grave of Captain McMurdo, almost 
hii oldest friend, who had saved his life in a skirmish near Suakin 
in i88S 

In May 1913 

a Russian cx-editor of a Liberal St Petenburg newspaper came in a great 
fr igh t to tell me be had been summoned to appear before his Consul, and 
bad grave doubts whether he would be set free again after the intei^ew 
His bouse had just been nfled by secret agents, and be assured me that on 
more than one occasion Incriminating documents and even bombs bod been 
pla^ among his effects by their secret police. Of course we cannot interfere 
with the Russian Government m this country but when I told K. be 
remadwi whh duracterUuc cyniasm that all I need do was to tell the 
fellow to let me know dirccilyhe got out of the Consulate. And if I don t 
hear from him ? ” I said Then you will know he h still inside ”, was all 
the flttitrgncr I got in solving the problem. What he really meant, as often 
In such cases, was that he was too busy to be bothered with the thh^, and 
I nd^t do what I thou^t best so I told the suspect either to ref^ to 
appear and to force his cocnues to show the Egyptian Gov’cmmcnt proofs 
of his piilt, or else if he feared such proofs reaDv existed or was averse from 
the risk of contempt of court that be should take with him a legal adviser 
and hold 00 to his hand as long as they would let him. 

He could be deci si ve in phrase, and also humorously courteous 
On one occasion when it suited the Khedive to take a decision os 
Sov erei gn and to excuse himself for it on the ground that he was 
but the vassal of a Suzeram Sultan, Lord Kitchener said ' My 
own position here is anomalous enough, wc really can’t have two 
Incomprchensibles. Again, at a ball which Kitchener gave for the 
Crown Pnnee and Prmcesi of Germany, Count Hermann von Hatzfcldt, 
the German Consul-General, wooed and won FratUem von Stunun, 
the Pnneess s charming Lady m attendance He received from 
Kitchener next roormng a cordial note of congratulation, together 
with the embroidered cushion upon which he had sat whilst making 
his proposal 

the aged Cypriot, Ktamfl Pasha, four times Grand Vincr 
of the Ottoman Empire, tned and convmced defender of the 
traditional friendship between Turkey and Great Bntam, arrived 
in Egypt after his virtual deportation from Constantinople by the 
young Turks, be recaved no rccogmnon from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment but was immediately visited by Lord Kitchener at the Scmiranus 
Hotel. Kinmil Pasha reminded hrm m perfect Rn glitb that they had 
met before when he was British Consul m Anatolia md Klamll Vali 
of the Provmcc, Y« , replied the Field Marshal and cx-Com 
m a ndet m-Chief of India, ^but Your Highness achieved higher 
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aad STOfter promotion I was a Consul then, and it has taken me 
thirty years to become a Consul-General ” Kiamil Pasha was ne^y 
^e^ yems old and had frequently conversed with Muhammad^! 
founder of the EOThau Royal Dynasty, who was bom m the same 
year as Napoleon It was good to see die faces and to heat the talk 
of these mo lUmtnous K ’s, both by temperament and by assoaation 
me members of that great club^ the friendly and unmandated Near 
East— that mtimate atmosphere of manner, of feelmg and of policy 
which can only be comprehended by those who have been steeped 
m It by many years of work, travel and affection It was during this 
visit that Kmg George V and Queen Mary passed through the Suez 
Canal on their way to the Delhi Durbar Kiamil Pasha was mvited 
on board the Medina^ and a photographic group was taken m which 
the Khedive, his brother Prmce Muh amm ad Ah, Lord Kitchener 
and the Sirdar stood m the back row With them stood Kmg George 
immediately behmd the venerable Grand Vizier, to whom he had 
msisted upon giving up his chair beside the Queen Age is snll 
respected m the East, and this kmgly gesture evoked an almost tearful 
admiration throughout Egypt and the Sudan. 

On Kiamil Pasha’s second arrival m Egypt 


I met him agam, and was amused to note the difference m his reception 
this year, when he may at any moment become Grand Vizier^ The Royal 
waitmg-room had been opened and a red carpet laid down the Governor, 
Prmce Haidar and the Ottoman High Commissioner all pawing the plat- 
form 


Kitchener was free of the ugher blenushes, grave or connc he 
had no rancour, and no snobbishness, but he could be petulant 
One morning he tossed me a note just received from the ex-Premier 
Mustafa Pasha Fehmy requestmg for his son-m-law Zaghlul Pasha 
the position, recently vacated,^ of Controller of Egyptian students m 
France. Zaghlul, though zealous and honest, had proved a difficult 
admimstrator When Mmister of Education he had frequently received 
discontented or actually expelled students over the heads of their 
schoolmasters, even of his own Under-Secretary He had fallen out 
first with his colleagues, finally with the Khedive, and was now out 
of employment, restless and dissatisfied Lord Kitchener mvited 
opmion I could not deny these defects, but considered that the 
sympathy which they mdicated for youth should not disqudffy the 
Pasha from the care of his young compatnots abroad “ He’s rnore 
trouble than he’s worth ”, said Lord Kitchen er, “ and we must find 

1 1769, which also included the buths of Wellington, his conqueror, and of his 
gaoler, Hudson Lowe 

= By Sw^'dc^ of^ distinguished Armenian scholar Yacub Artm Pasha 
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fomethmg better ” He may have been right, yet the history of modem 
Egypt might have been strangely different if Saad Pasha ZaghlQl 
had spent the ngrt few years of life m Paris and not m Cairo 

Sir Eldon Gorst, loyal to his mstmctions, had rcstncied his mter 
vention in the affairs of Egypt to matters directly affecting Bntish 
mtcrests. This involved a more or less blmd eye to much that was 
irrcgnlar, and a deaf car to pennons against Palace or Pasha — as 
ofttt as not from the fatherless, the widow and the oppressed The 
abstennon was, save with a few highly placed personages, universally 
unpopular, from the Princes and Prinocsscs complalmng (nghtly or 
wron^y) of interference with thor property by the Head of thar 
House, to ann British Natkmalms fleeing from mjusnee to the focus 
of thar bitterest denunciations The discouraged pennoner, Royal 
or other, had therefore taken his grievance clswhcre, to places and 
atmospheres not necessarily more helpful, but certainly more 
“ mtercsted , though naturally at a pnee which mcludcd polidcal 
adherence.' It is no disparagement of Gem’s imposed neutrality nor, 
necessarily, praise of its re v ersa l by Kitchener, to record that the 
change was immediately and unmcnsel) welcome. People of all 
ranks and dtsses felt that they had once more direa access to supreme 
authority, and left the Agency happaer with an entire rtjccnon of 
thcff demand by /Cwcfenr, or a! Limy than they would have been 
with an eighty per cent, concession by a minor offiaal A formidable 
spate of ddlcrs— Omdas, Notables, B^, Mmisten and old E^iian 
officers who had served under him in the Sudan, to say nothing of 
semor Bntish offiaali, the Diplomatic Corps and the Army of 
Occupanon, swept through the Agency, which became forthwith, 
m the local journalese the Mecca of an Egyptian social, polincal, 
commercial, mdustnal, and agncultural Renaissance ’ 

In a moment the hours, the difficulty and the importance of the 
Oriental Secrcttiry*i work was trebled. The time available for inter- 
views was wholly imerpial to thdr number and, although Kitdiener 
recognized no soaal b^, there bad to be a limit of unworthmess for 
the entr^ to deal adequately with which he must be early and exactly 
mfbrmcd 

The simplicity of his manner seemed hardly to accord with such 
an overwhelming personality Many who came p r e pared to be awed 
went away charmed, but the surprise could be the other way, as the 
Bedmn Shaikh Lamittn Bey ahSaadi very soon found Kitchener 
had arrived shortly after Iiiljr had declared war upon Turkey and 
invaded Egypt’s Western neighbour, Tnpoli This mvaswn of a 
Moslem-Arab t er r i to ry aroused very strong feelmg in Egypt and, 
though the country maintained nciitrahty, the people showed then 

ctnvmed I*t»cl on tid» gricviDcei ** Sec, thy nmten tte food tod 
nsbti bat there b oo nun depmed of the king to hetr thee.^ II Sttn, xr 3 
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warm sympathy by orgamzmg and contributing liberally to a Red 
descent Society (to which Kitchener’s donation of £100 was very 
weU received^ as well as by a general subscription to aid Turkey 
m her need There are no means of neutralizmg hearts The Egyptian 
no less than the British Government did all m its power to prwent 
the smuggling of arms and ammimition mto Tripoli through Egypt, 
but the frontier was long, ill-defined, and m desert country almost 
mpossible to patrol effectively ^ I had ascertamed, and informed 
Lord Kitchener, that the mght before Lamlun al-Saadi was to visit 
him, he and other leadmg Bedum had arranged at a secret meeting 
,-to run through on camels a large consignment of nfles and cartndges 
from the neighbourhood of Mima The Shaikh entered and took 
the upright armchair offered him. He embarked upon an obviously 
set piece of congratulation and of dehght at the commg of the Mareshdl: 
^ Egyptians were enchanted, the Bedum m ecstasy Kitchener 
let him go on awhile and then asked him sharply what he was domg 
last mght The Shaikh paled and crumpled as if the blood had been 
expelled and the spme extracted from his body “ No thin g of con- 
sequence”, he gasped, “I was with my family” “If”, Kitchener 
continued, “ the Bedum have m truth a yearmng for war, I can easily 
cancel their exemption from mihtary service ” The threat of abohshmg 
a privilege the Bedum had been granted by Muhammad Ah— the 
dread of the hated conscription — ^was enough, and Lamlun, his family, 
his clan, his tribe and the neighbourmg tribes canalized then sympathies 
henceforth mto lodme and Imt 

Unhke Cromer, Kitchener was neither a scholar nor a writer, nor 
even a senous reader Though never contemptuous of the arts that 
did not appeal to himself he was, m dispatches, content to remam 
“ under ” his circumstances, and at no pams to re-sphce mfimtives 
however widely gapmg for first aid Shortly before a journey, he 
would send Colonel FitzGerald to brmg back from the bookshop 
next to Shepheard’s any half dozen of novels ^ The only game except 
cnbbage that he ever mentioned as if he had played it was chess, 
which he liked for tram and sea journeys, and at which it may be 
said that his heart was better than his head He lacked Gorst’s taste 
for music and science, and Allenby’s for sport and poetry But in 
his love and pursmt of the fine arts, more espeaaUy the decorative 
and the antique, he surpassed aU who had gone before or have come 
after him I can remember — ^but not repeat — ^his subsequent remarks 
when informed by Sir Gast on Maspfro, the distmgmshed Director 

1 “ The Turks have just run through a heavy lot of nfles, so for^g 
measures, with a resulting decline m our populraty boA ^ Pdeed Tffo/s quoted 

* Just before his last hohday “ I am mal^g the influence 

him the plot of Frofn one Generation to Another in which a , peeling 

of a pre-natal hatred, murders another He ssad it to of Laban s peenng 

the wands before the ewes, a theory refuted by modem Science 


1 
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of Antiquities, that the Great Temples of Nubia, after their recent 
restoration, looked as j'our Lordship would say, * like a new pcen ’ , 
and his expletives when he learnt that the superb and unique portrait 
g r o up of the builder of the Third Pyramid, Men Kau ^ (the 
Mycemms of Herodotus) and his Queen, a national monument of 
Egypt recently discovered by Dr Rcisncr, had been allowed to go to 
the Boston Muscuiil 

The Cavasscs at the Agency doors abandoned thar chocolate and 
yellow livcnes (dreadfully matching the front ball carpet) for scarlet 
and ^Id worn with the disengaged Turkish sleeves The hideous 
drawmg room became o gallery for bis collections of china and 
Bjrantme ikons, the unfurnished ball room, a state reception room, 
With dull white cormces gilded and mournhil wall spaces enlivened 
by Chippendale mirron and panels of brocade, and a new ball room 
was bimt He would imagine and execute his improvements at the 
most uneipccted moment, as when he was discovered about noon 
changing t^ place of a heavy console with the panting assistance of 
Muhammad Said Pasha, itw Prime Mmmer, who had called to 
discuss a Cabmet ensts Twice a week at least he visited the bazaars 
and antika shop where he had been well known for a quarter of 
a centurv, and it was pleasant to see and to share his happiness The 
years fell &om his shoulders, his expression concentrated with the 
intenmess of an eager and prehensile child. On his return to the 
Agency, he almost ran up the steps to undo his parcel and to ting 
for one or more of the iWf to approve the purchases 

The climax of the Agency week was the arrival of the P and O 
mail, winch conveyed the Forc^ Office bog When IGichencr*s 
letters were brought to him, he would add them to the perennial 
confusion of his wntmg table, and then dive his finger mto the heap, 
scattering to right and left dispatches from the Secretary of State, 
the War office md the Departments, to fish up a long narrow envelope 
containing his agent’s progrew report upon the latest developments 
of Broome Pai^ which appeared to be undergoing a total recon- 
struction. Ccilmgs were b^g lowered, floors raised and gutter- 
pipes dismounted and conceal^ within the old bnck walls I am 
sorry to have to inform your Lordship that Perkins basn t finished 
the garden raflmgs, and that the range has been giving trouble again, 
I always did say Having read this carefully through twice, 

he would turn with a sigh to the Malta Naval Conference, the 
Capimlatkms, or the inadent of the Manut Railway 

Lord Kitchener was often approximate, rather than tcrtually or 
pboncGcally accurate m his nomendature, and it was a potat of sport 
and of pleasure (as well as of honour) to keep up with his train of 
thought and to carry out instructions without feogmng him by un- 
necessary questions If, for example, he asked after Bruce, he dearly 
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Secretary, nor, when he spoke of 
writmg to Almto for some more chma was there any difficulty m 
ge^g mto touch mth South Audley Street A desire to see SmLa 
^d Cemgne this afternoon was not an order to book passages mth 
(^ok and Son, but to convene Monsieur Alexis Smimow and Count 
^ms Szechenyi, the respective Consuls-General of Russia and of 
Austna-Hungary But you had to be a httle qmcker, and weU up- 
to-date with the Visitors’ Book when, bemg informed that it was 
about tune we had Walsmgham to luncheon, you telephoned to the 
late H W Massmgham, editor of the Nation, at that tune campmg 
with John Galsworthy near the Pyramids ^ 

His Arabic was mtelhgible rather than idiomatic, and, as might 
have been expected, stronger m mihtary than m avil practice. For 
ordmary Imgmstic puipioses he needed no help save for the visits 
of such elegant precisians as the Qadi, Mufti or Shaikh al-Azhar 
His French, mclusive of accent, was fluent and good, and he could 
follow any conversation He loved France, not only the stereotyped 
Lafayette projection of France, but actual France and hvmg French- 
men on one occasion he took the unusual step of wntmg to Monsieur 
Cambon, French Ambassador m London, on behalf of the French 
representative m Cauo, who, he feared, might be prejudiaally affected 
by a local mtngue In general he liked and was liked by the Diplomatic 
Corps, and was particularly diverted by one of the Consuls-General 
who after an hour’s detailed exposition would exclaim. “ Maintenant, 
Monsieur le Marichal, je vais vous dire la vinU ” 

His Enghsh expression was as clear and strong as his handwntmg 
so long as he wrote down what came mto his mmd, but he had a 
weakness (loyally resisted by Robert Greg, as Head of the Chancery) 
for mtroducmg and even forcing mto a sentence tiresome words like 
“ albeit ” and “ entente ”. On one occasion he was with difficulty 
restramed ftom employmg “ ditente ” as the equivalent of “ disagree- 
ment ” (“ Why not^ entente — you agree ditente — ^you don’t I 

can’t see it ”) Unhke his two predecessors he had never learnt to 
dictate, though you nught sometimes find yourself sittmg with a 
pencil at his desk whilst he strode about the room p ullin g at his agar 
and throwing off ideas and phrases 

In deahng with an outstanding problem or a cnsis (and m those 
days m Egypt when there was not one it was because there were 
both) Lord Kitchener had two habits at first disconcerting to a 
subordmate He would mvite opimon as to the course to be taken. 


1 This mabihty to remember names and Gtlw (never 
IS a not unlovable weakness Byron writes of Ins own 
(is that the name?) ” and, m the same letter, Corgialepo (I 
In the next letter he appears as “Messrs Komologm (or 

1901 ed, vol VI, pp 254-6 Lord Balfour was sometimes a sufferer, see p 270 
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dcnde it with mcrcfleis wit and not infrcqacntiy bnng forward next 
day a solution of hia own mdutingmshably stmilar Or he would 
gravely propound fantastically improbable choices of action, solely 
for the purpose (and somctimea for the mahaous pleasure) of observing 
whethcr-Httnd how — they were comiiercd. 

While It is true that he co n v er sed as a rule more easily with men, 
he could m the soaety of women he had known long and well relax 
into the readiest company m the world, as was seen at the Agency 
during the visits of old and intimate fiicnds, snch as Lady Layard 
find much later Lady Sahsbtrry and Lady Dcsborongh with ^eir 
ft millet, when he was visibly confident aiui happy m being led on 
rather thtm, as too often by the casual and compulsory tourist, drawn 
ouL Bnt for a junior nothing could exceed the tearful joy of luncheon 
or tea m his company with the Pnneess Naxh FlziL The Prmcess 
bad known the Held Marshal when he was a junior ca ptain and 
was affecuonately indisposed m let him forget iL Seated with her 
back to the h^it, a half bottle of sweet champagne on an inlaid Arab 
table beside her she would smoke contmuoi^y half-way through 
umumerable Russian cigarettes, crushing them with a sm^ wicked 
hand mto ash-trays which FattGma or Ama,^ standing with a dozen 
other slaves just outside the room, would on the cry of * Kun var 
orada — " Who s there? rush m and remove. Apmst the combined 
volume and vcloaty of her conversation m English, French, Arabic 
and Turkish, the protests of the Field Marshal rang rurpmsingiy 
nnld. You thmk, I suppose, that the Egyptians are HfrmH of you, 
Lord Kitchener sitting m Kaxr al-Dubara? They laugh. And how 
should they not laugh when yon allow to be made Minister a duty, 
filthy kmd of a man like. Really, Prmcess NazhI I don t 

thmk. “ You don t, end if yon had. , and the nerr victim 

would come up for dissectioa. 

Naaii is back, full of hedy )oy at K. s appomunort. The Khedive, who 
has Defected her for nineteen years, lent a Palace ennneh to meet her 
and paid her ticket up to Cairo, at which she cnririnnef to be highly amused. 
I heard her (umbhig down two of the Ministers, whom she aaaured that 
the anger of Providence, if they misbehaved, would be slower in than 
that 01 K. One of them, Hlshmet, winked at me during her peroration. 

Lord Kitchener declined to reccr^ lady petitioners of whatever 
race, status or age, even with a witness, f^m a vague fear of thar 
^ m akm g a scen^ famtmg, or spreading rumours he could not control. 
His sole departure fiom his was not altogether happy He had 
sent me one morning with some message to the Prune Munster On 


Wbo g r e acd me u If do rime had chpied t w r auy three vears lti»f when my 
■wife and I ofled cm Bn Hleeb Bey NnlF* widower in Tmrii. 
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my return I was surprised to learn from the Cavass that “ al-Lurd ” 
had been seemg a “ Brmcessa ” He had made this exception under 
the impression that the lady was a kmswoman of Prmcess Nazh Fazil 
and was dismayed to learn afterwards that she was, m fact, a European 
Imown in the cynical Cairo world as La Pnncesse Alt Faale 
The envelopes of the mnumerable petitions I had to read and 
analyse bore when m Enghsh such addresses as “ For you Kuchner 
Basha , His Majesty Mr Kitchener ” (name ranged ftom “ Mr 
Staurus Esq ” to “ Mr Storiss, the profissor of the British hotel m 
Cairo ”) and their contents, even when from England, were some- 
times no less ftesh and artless “ Sir, may I re min d you of a meeting 
m 1874, which may not be as deeply impressed upon your memory 
as upon name ” “ If a matron is required for the Soldiers’ Home at 
Khartum, my daughter is m every way smtable, bemg an authoress, 
musician and artist besides bemg m direct descent from Alfred the 
Great and of Royal descent ftom Alfred to Llewellyn the Great and 
last Prmce of Wales ” There was mgenuousness m some of the 
telegrams as well as comedy and pathos “ Lord Kichner, Cairo 
Please demand me I am at the door A Yusef ”, and “ To-day mother 
four brothers about to turn Mohammadans please prevent Milad 
Hanna ”, and agam. “ I cry to your justice to kmdly mterfere mto 
my case between me and my wife ” 

For my prehmmary mterview with these visitors there was then 
no waiting-room other than the front hall, a defiaency which did not 
always smt those desirous of mvokmg the assistance of the Agency 
but of denymg to their friends that they had or ever would set foot 
m the place The Oriental Secretary had no assistant, clerk, steno- 
grapher or typist His office was the curtamed but doorless recess 
(of which he could touch the opposite walls simultaneously) on the 
right of the hail door, the present receptacle of men’s coats and hats 
at smaller dinner parties 

Like many other pubhc servants (and mdeed most reasonable men) 
Lord Ktitchener, though qmte prepared to be left to himself for much 
of the day, refused to eat his meals or spend his evenmgs alone. 
Apart, therefore, from formal mvitations, there were increasingly 
frequent suggestions (which were naturally taken as summonses) 
to dme with him, m the absence of FitzGerald the Mihtaiy or Lora 
Colum Cnchton Stuart the Private Secretary These dmners for 
two showed Kitchener at his best, smce with the shghtest encourage- 
ment he would launch mto a sequence of admirably told remmiscencw 
There was the “ French unseen ” at the entr^ce ex^nation m 
Woolwich, when the descnption of a bull-fight by Menmee cam 
“^slanon The cichdate s^ted next ^ 
hoarsely. “What’s Caramha>” and Kitchener 
strain : “ Spanish ” When the two met outside m the uiterval th 
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quesuoncr said “ I put down * Spanish for Caramba, but it didn’t 
seem to mala much sense,” " I said to myself , Kitchener concluded, 
‘ I t ice you at the Shop next term — and I didn’t. ’ The staff 
derived a pious satisfaction (and wc thought he did himself) ffom 
the knowledge that the identificanon of several Bible place-names 
m the Holy Land had been deaded by him when working with 
rnndn- for the Palcstme Exploration Soacty The two j-oung officen 
were occasionally lurprised by reveren tly enquiring misslonanes 
whilst they were hard at cribbogc, which they marked (although not 
gambling) with half-sovereigns, to the scandal of thar \TSitors 

It was always dear that the two heroes of his life were Lord 
Salisbury, his first great supporter, and, even more. General Gordon, 
tli miph he admitted that as a Governor-General at the end of a tele- 
graph Imc several hundred miles long Gordon was liable to lapse 
mto mconsequcncc. He had a habit of tapping out with his own 
hand his tdegraphic instrucoons to remote and assumabl> corrupt 
Mudirs, and would begm ** It is I, Gordon Pasha I sec along the 
wire. I am watching you. Do not demand that bribe. Let that man 
go " And sudi was the force of ho personality that the officer takmg 
down the telegram wonld sometimes drop his pencil, struggle to his 
feet, tahite — and obey There was the madent occasioned by his 
cable from Khartum to the Egyptian Government proposing that 
a cettam Bey should be promoted to the rank of Pasha The reputation 
of this Bey was such as to stagger even the Cairo War Office, at that 
time not ovcr-ccnsonous in such nominations, and they rc^ed 
Gordon rephed threatening imm ediate rcsienation unless the Bey 
became a Pasha, upon which Cairo, nainfulTy aware that there was 
no second Gordon, and that Pashas bad not always been cx-offiao 
Galahads, tcl^raphcd a reluctant amsent. They bad hardly done 
so when they rccavcd a third telegram &om Khartum requesting 
the canccUaCion of the two previous rrcn mmenriflrinn< as “ I have 
had occasion to hang the man” 

He told me that he bad an houPi talk with King Edward VII on the 
Thursday before his death. The King was In admiraUc form, and presented 
K. with hi» Field ManhaPs b4ton— which be unfoiTUDatcly left upon the 
table when be went otit of the Palace. He then spent a feverish ten mlmitcs 
telephoning to Stamftjrdham, who managed to recover the ge w g aw before 
HJA, had found out whit would have been to him an insupp orta ble saerdegt. 

In 1912 

Lord R. in excellent humour He remembered that on the decease of 
the Mikado, Admiral NogTs death by harakui was announced at dinner 
at BalmoraL King George said Would you do as mudi if you taw my 
bo^ earned out? * K. rqilled ‘ Wooki you wish me to. Sir? ’ — tolerably 
well for camp diplomacy 
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ON BULLER 


Last night I dined alone with TT Wp 1 

that BuUer was a man of great abihtv forrp n surprise 

of organization failing only^as a eenSl in 
far too much to the adSote g^^^^ 

his men erotesauelv tnn nr^ii tj.* a W doing himself and 

leavmg iSeSt L SouAA^f™ 

bSf ^ ag^t'Sr^^g 

an ajiy St'S co^leSrtt'Sf 

had d^ermmed, if defeated, never to return lumself 
Dmed alone wth Lord K As he stood last year m Buckmgham Palace 
f* daughter, Wilham advanced upon him and said 

communication to make to me about 
my daughter? He subsequendy explamed with every detail the new 
arrangement of his kitchen at Broome, and how you can’t have your scullery 
on the remote side (however much you may dislike noise and smell) because 
the cook objects to the plates bemg marched and countermarched through 
the kitchen By this I had dropt mto a sort of coma, from which I awoke 
wth a start and said “ Yes, but how about the garage? ” an incoherence 
from which It was not easy to emerge with self-respect His object is to 
save servants at all hazards, by numerous lavatones, bathrooms, telephones, 
electric lift and gate-openers, and I think he will succeed The reason it 
takes him so long is that he is buildmg out of mcome, with not more than 
a dozen men at work 


II 

Kitchener did not confine his contacts to Agency callers but made 
a practice of returning provmcial calls en masse and m the grand 
mann er, by visitmg the Provinces and so seemg for himself the con- 
dition of the Fellahm These semi-Royal visits m speaal trams ^ 
(m which the Wagon-Lits provided luncheon on a heroic scale) were, 
like fais accessibihty in Cairo, most popular all over the countryside 
though regarded without enthusiasm by the Khedive ^ An immense 

1 During one tour “ From Sohag to Gurga FitzGerald and I had ourselves roped 
to the bogey m front of the engine, a glorious method of travel unless you chance to 
run into a camel or buffalo and receive the three stomachs of the one or the loo-foot 
colon of the other full m the face We were informed, rather to our surprise, that 
we were the first, official or other, that ever burst mto that noisy seat (On my return 
I fotmd that the astonished inhabitants were convmced that we had ndden thus 
by order of Lord K so as to be able to detect logs, iron girders and dy nam ite placed 
for his benefit upon the permanent way ) ” , , , j r. 

* At any rate they cost the neighbourhood less than the Khedivial deserts, after 
one of which the caterers presented a bill of £i,ooo, chargmg £3 ^ h^d for a tem- 
perance and non-smoking luncheon Amongst other amemties a locm nomble pro- 
vided a mechamcal chair which, on His Higtoess sittmg down, played the I^euiviai 
National Anthem The Palace “ entourage ’* were as a rule the chief benefiaanes 
by methods which revealed their npe knowledge of the world 
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marquee would be pitched, oa the of which sat Kitc h ener, the 
Mudir of the Province, the judge, the HakoTtdar — Commandant 
of Police — the two or three leading notables, FitzGerald or Crichton 
Stuart and myself Over us there would tower a huge coloured 
enlargement of the illustnous visitor, under the legend m English 
and Arabic * Welcome to Lord Kitchener, the Fnend of the Fclfflh. 
The British and Khcdivial Anthems were rendered appioiimatclv 
by the band of the Trades School Addresses would be submitted, 
rather tedious classical poems mmned by advanced pupils, and 
agricultural projects freely ventilated. lis reforms were simple 
a^ for the most part practical, the HaJaqas, where a peasant cotild 
have his cotton offiaally weighed and stored, ^e cleaning and draining 
of the horrible village ponds, the trammg of — midwivcs — for 

the villages, roads, ^ways, land redamanon and irrigation schemes, 
the Five Feddan Law, whereby five acres and agricultural implements 
were exempt from seizure creditors, and Post OfBcc Savings 
Banks Not all of these were equally successful It was said that 
exemption from seizure, by abohshmg the Icnderis security, made 
necessary loans almost impossible. It was suspected but impossible 
to prove, that some progrwrve Mudin forced thar poor to borrow, 
at heavy bank rates of interest, sums of money which were placed in 
the Savings Banks before Lord Kitchencris inspections to swell the 
total of accounts, and withdrawn on the mo rr o w of his departure. 
The peaks of the graphs certainly coincided with his visits These, 
howem, and other ^ects, were generally and rightly discounted 
os spots on the sun of his evident interest and goodwill 
Kitchener’s heart had mdeed always been m Egypt, and his return 
m glory to the scene of his early struggles and dawning cclcbnty 
pxo^ the serene and golden autumn of his career He was con 
sidcred the real friend of the Fellah, and none tfiar saw will ever 
forget his gazing from his railw^ coach in deep contentment upon 
the green illnmtable wealth of the Delta. He actively liked meeting, 
Talking and laughing wuh Egyptians, who m spite of the habitual 
stenmess of his e xp r e ssi on never said of him, as of some of his com- 
patnots, that the Englishman s free is rmdyaaxoxx — sullen or ov er cast. 
He had a personal and lifc-kjng knowledge of places and of famihes, 
and always cherished an affecuon and adimrauon for Moslems, 
without, however, finding it necessary to mnkg superficial and unfiur 
compansions to the disadvantage of his own Faith. I must, however, 
recorf one utter failure. In his eag ern ess to mcrcasc the vote available 
for agricultural and techmeal rfucation Kitchener hit upon the 
expedient of Death Dunes, and since no fresh taxation could be 
imposed without the consent of the Legislative Council, he summoned 
to the Agency some twenty members who were also la^ landowners. 
For nearly two hours we sat round the table in that long gloomy 
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dmmg-room while the Field-Marshal explained (and I translated) 
me supreme and unique advantages of a tax which not one of those 
present would ever have to pay The project had about as much 
chance of success as Sir Wilham Harcourt would have achieved had 
he attempted to obtam adoption of his celebrated measure from a 
Round Table Conference with the Dukes of the Umted Kmgdom 
^d Ireland. Several of the notables convened were millionaires 
Two or three of these hved at the rate of three or four hundred a 
year all admired Lord Kitchener and approved his zeal, but the 
expression on their faces was identical, it was that of their forefathers 
who m the reign of Ismail had died under the Kurbash sooner than 
reveal their hidden savmgs to the tax-gatherer of the Mufattish The 
Death Duties BiU was never mtroduced or mdeed mentioned agam, 
and we ate our luncheon that day m silence 
The only other occasion on which Kitchener was definitely at 
a loss arose over one of those crises minist&nelles that are only less 
popular m the Egyptian than m the Atheman Press. By March 1914 
Muhammad Pasha Said, the Prime Munster who succeeded Butros 


Pasha, had mcurred the disfavour of the Palace to a degree that had 
made his position untenable. There were reasons which made it 
difficult for Kitchener to msist upon his retention by a master whose 
confidence he had forfeited, and he agreed somewhat reluctantly 
to his dismissal, assuming m the absence of any other obvious candidate 
that Mustafa Pasha Fehmi, the retired Prermer of the Cromenan 


epoch, would be willin g to take his place Unfortunately he was 
not wilhng In the words of the Syro-French Press “ Le noble 
vieillard n^a pas voulu abdtquer sa Itberti de conscience ” To 

add to the difficulty of the situation Mustafa Pasha was at Luxor, 
not then telephomcally connected with Cairo I was therefore secretly 
dispatched to mterview the Pasha, and to mduce him to reconsider 
his refusal. An hour’s respectful wresthng m his stiflmg hotel bed- 
room brought him round to the pomt of acceptmg conditionally 
upon his being permitted to change two unstated members of the 
Cabmet, with which conditional solution I was fam to return In 
Cairo, I found my secret mission had become common knowledg^ 
and although Mustafa Pasha, the soul of honour, had divulged 
nothmg. It was generally inferred that pressure was bemg put upon 
him to become Prime Mimster At the subsequent mterview wtn 
Lord Kitchener he firmly declmed office (probably mcited by ffis 
son-m-law Zaghlul), unless he were allowed to remove two of the 
most capable and energetic Mmisters Neither side yietog, ffi 

Pasha reared Lord Kitchener accepted “S’ “ L 

Pasha, whose posinon was now strong enough for hm to raaa m 
dismissal of the better of Mustafa Pasha s disc^ds 
soon termmated, but it left upon me an mdehble impression of the 
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mdjgnity of gr e a tness such as Kitchener’s bang driven to hawk the 
Prcmicr^p, almost hat m handj round the cntiasms, conditions, 
and objections of unwilling candidates, a memory that was to serve 
me m good stead on two subsequent occasions 

It must not be forgotten, m close re f e ren ce to this ‘ crisis ”, that 
a cymutnnt prcoccupatLon of xht three British Representatives in 
Cairo from 1892 until 1914 was the attitude of Abbas 11 , seventh 
ruler in descent from Muhammad AU the third and last Khedive of 
EgypL Abbas Hilm y was unfortunate m several ways, m none so 
conspicuously as m the dance of his entoura^ Thenr gross corruption 
was mcvitabty attributed to their master, mar influence mated bun 
to courses wiuch are most mildly described as ill advised, such as 
the granting of an option to the Dresden Bank for the purchase of 
his railway Ime from Alcxandna to the West, provoking the mtervention 
of Lord Kitchener and a grave warning from His Majesty’s Govem- 
mcnL Titles of Bey and of Pasha, Orders of the Mejidieh and the 
Osmanlch were said to be hawked round the Provinces, or even to 
be auctioned by unscrupulous coumers (without profit to their 
master) m the Sphynx and SpUndtd Bars Some of these hononflcs 
might be handed to editors of newspapers who by selling them would 
be recouped, without cost to the P^cc, for Palace propaganda 

His latest iDort has been to bespeak a French loumalir, who dally inrolts 
Lord K. and the Mioisten The cuea on the public, who do not understand 
In thor kadert the principle of turning the either cheek, is bad and if the 
journalist had been an Egypuau, his paper would have suppressed long 
ago As it is, owing to the grotesqoe r^im e of the Capatul^ons, wc arc 
not able to ^ut iq) his priming press, but. 

Though his bari: may not be lost 
Yet it shATI be temp^ tost 

we can seize every copy that appears m the streets and pr ev ent any from 
bang sem through the post or the Railways 

And a little later 

The Annual Report of which I scad a copy to the Very Rev is an even 
duller doannent than imuL K- a g r ees in this opinion, remarking plain- 
tively that the smallest adnuxturc erf undiluted truth would wash H.H. off 
his throne. 

This perennifll antagonism was pecuhariy embarrassing to the 
Egyptian Ministers, whose position at the Palace varied m inverse 
rrao with whatever it might be at the Agency Nerathdess, I do 
not believe that full justice has ever been done to the difficulties of 
the Khedive. The hand of Cromer had been strong, and not Ughu 
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TI^ presence of a younger and more sympathetic figure m Kasr 
-Durbara on the accession of an untned, wayward Prmce might 
have entirely altered the situation With Kitchener, though now well 
msposed, Abbas had m the past had more than one serious and 
humihatmg encounter Few Egyptians conceived it their busmess 
to enlarge m the Palace upon the good mtentions of the British Agent 
what British advocate had the Khedive at the Agency? He was well 
aware that matters aflFectmg his personal honour were bemg constantly 
discussed behmd his back and to his detriment by foreigners with 
Egyptians, and was often goaded by artfully exaggerated rumours 
mto retahations ill accordmg with the digmty of so courteous a Prmce 
What proportion of hard, basic truth does even a consntuUonal 
European monarch hear? How infinitesimal is the quota likely to 
percolate to an Oriental sovereign under an ahen occupation “ For 
our K3mges hve neither by meate nor by dnnke, but by havmge 
great lyes tolde them ” Deprived of what he considered the power 
and prestige of the lawful Ruler of Egypt, Abbas attempted to sub- 
stitute for it an influence gamed by playmg off agamst each other 
the Bntish, Egyptians and Turks — Young and Old The pohcy 
ended by losmg him the confidence of all four, brought about an 
attempt on his life m the middle of 1914, and brfore the end of the 
year had cost him his throne 


About this time occurred an episode which, with a Chief evilly 
disposed, might well have enshrouded me for the fourth time under 
the Fear As we walked m to luncheon Lord Kitchener asked me 


I 

) 


“ what I had done with the three hundred pounds ” I failed to 
understand him, and said so He laughed and related this story 
Abd al-Rahim al-Kenawi bought four feddans of land at Mex near 
Alexandria which he had to surrender, the Court of Appeal deading 


that It belonged to Government His ftiend Khalil al-Sayyid, a Cairo 
broker, bade him never lose heart, as he knew “ someone ” at the 
Agency who could influence Lord Kitchener to reverse any deasion 
with the Oriental Secretary, however, time was money — and some 
of the money had to be passed on higher Abd al-Raifim forthwith 
produced one hundred pounds, which he soon had to double and 
treble, without, however, obtammg any practical result 
suspicious he demanded to meet Mr Storrs himself, which Kh^ 
found to be the most natural of desues, and the easiest to ^atiiy 
Mr Storrs would call personally upon Abd al-Rahim m Mex to 
arrange terms A fair-haued m^vidual duly amvecL wearmg dark 
glasses and speakmg Arabic with an Enghsh accent The dimer was 
a complete success and Mr Storrs was pleased to accept from his 
host, m addition to a roll of notes “ not for hunseff (which he thrast 
without countmg them mto his pocket), two Persian ru^ 
gazelle Withm four months the arch-crook Mustafa Kamel Effendi 
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had touched Abd al-RahIm to the tone of ffiGo Still nothing happened. 
Khalil now mvitcd him to see Mr Storrs at the Agency W^t he was 
waitmg m the porch with one of the Cavasscs,' also in the plot, ‘ Mr 
Storrs * arrived in a large car and once more Abd al Rahim was 
reassiircd Finally losmg patience as wcH as bang mocked by his 
friends for his folly, he i^ormcd the Police, who ar r es ted all four 
conspirators m a as they were p lannin g further developments 
Lord Kitchener was pamcularfy pleased by the "En^ish accent " 
of the Oriental Secretary’s Aralwc as well as by the sinister features 
and expression of my successful i mper sonator The inadent was 
finally disposed of by The Egyptian Gazette The curious adventures 
of the pseudo Mr Storrs, who impersonated the Onental Secretary 
of the British Agency, have aroused great intcrtsL Onental Sccrctancs 
seldom come before the eye of the public except m then soaal capaaty 
The last occasion on which an Oi^tal Se cr e tar y figured m the Press 
was in 1906 when Captam Jorge Nelken Y Waldbcrg, the Roumanian 
Jew, with a commission m the Argentine Army, an Amencan auzen 
with a Swedish name, belonging to the Orthodox Church, who edited 
a Frcndi newspa p er in Cairo, attacked Lord Cromer’s Onental 
Secretary, Mr Boyle, now the Bniish Consul-General at B«bn, 
and accused him of havmg recaved a backsheesh of £10,000 from 
the Prmcess Sfiliha, Mattie Carton de Wiart also being accused of 
having benefited to the same extent from that lady The slander 
troitt^ considorable mterest at the time, for as Keats’s famous hnes 
go ‘ the trees that whisper round a temple become soon dear as the 
temples self’, so the world in Egypt always takes an interest m 
Onental Secretanes,’ 

After the Entente Cordialc m 1903, no Power was repre s ented with 
more dt fl r m and distmetion than Germany, whether by Count Bern 
s to iff, Prmcc Her mann Hatzfcldc or, immediately bdfiire the War, 
the scholarly and cultivated Herr von Miqucl. But th^ courtesies 
were sodal rather than poliucaL As early as 1905 Ghazi Mukhtar 
Pasha the gallant old Turkish High Commissioner, had declared 
that “with twelve Army Corps in Syria, and the Germans at our 
backs It should not be difficult to turn the English out of Egypt ’ 
The same year Phihp Graves had noted the scml-offiaal activities 
of Meuaner Pasha and his German assistants m the survey and com- 
pletion of the Hejaz Railway as fer as Medina. In 1905 Baron Oppen- 
benn, known to us all as “the Kaiser’s Spy organized a large reception 
for the Nationalist leader Mustafit Pasha Kfimcl in Balfau He was 
also m dose touch with Mukhtar Pasha, and was known to lose no 
opportunity of reminding the Ex tr e m ist Press of the syllogism that 
Islam was thr ea t en ed with extmedetn by Europe, that F-T^giantl and 

^ “ Tbo ktot tcq nkfa fcin, Kn ex Diignmtn tetfam wbote appohument I too 
feeblj tksl pfotetted u the time ” 
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Fr^ce were at the head of the anti-Islamic movement^ that the 
Sultan was the last hope of the Faithful and that Gennany was the 
foend of the Sultan and therefore the only Moslem-mmded European 
Power It IS true that “ the B;:aiser’s Spy ”, who was attached as 
Urientol Secretary to the German Agency but descnbed as “ unofficial ” 
though enjoymg diplomatic pnvileges, was not, save as a gemal host 
and an enterpnsmg rather than a profound archaeologist, taken very 
seriously by the British or mdeed by the Germans either When 
Gorst succeeded Cromer, a German diplomat m Berhn stated that 
Baron Oppenheim was not at all happy, as he seemed no longer to 
be given by the British the importance which he had previously 
enjoyed In former days, whenever he had an mterview with Mustafa 
Pasha Kamel, Lord Cromer used to get “ much excited ”, post men 
to watch his house, ^ etc , whereas now Sir Eldon Gorst simply laughed 
at him In 1907 two Germans had obtamed permission to travel m 
the Smai by a route mdicated m then Representative’s application 
They had not followed this route but that of Saladin agamst the 
Crusaders and, as it proved later, of 1914 In 1909 a German mechamc, 
obviously a man of straw, bought up Misi al-Fatdt, the most scurrilous 
Anglophobe rag of the vernacular Press Mtsr al-Fatdt thus passed 
imder the aegis of the Capitulations To suppress it Germany’s consent 
was necessary If Germany refused and force were employed the 
Eg3rptian Government would be mvolved m an Anglo-German mcident 
In Berhn agam, Baron Schon had assured Sn Edward Goschen that 
Germany was anxious to obhge over the abohuon of the Capitulauons 
and persuade the other Powers to agree. The same mommg he had 
answered the Itahan Ambassador that the “ Great Powers should 
hold fast to what they’d got 

But a climax was reached over the appomtment of a successor to 
Dr Montz, the Director of the Khedivial Library This Directorship 
was m principle reserved for a German, as was that of the Antiquities 
for a French scientist, by an understandmg mcluded m the negotia- 
tions preceding the Entente Cordiale On the retirement of Dr Montz 
the Egyptian Government was informed by the German Agent that 
Dr Kurt Prufer had been chosen to fill the post The manner of 
announcement was curious, for it imposed upon the Egyptian 
Government not only, as agreed, a German hbranan, but a paiti^Iar 
German, without choice or alternative Even if this method had been 
acceptable the actual selection was yet more cunous, for Dr Prulcr 
was none other than the official Onental Secretary of the German 
Agency, m the modem phrase, my “ opposite number . I knew and 
hked Dr Prufer, but the more I learnt of his talents and armies the 
less suitable a candidate did he seem for a posiuon would 

mamtam him, cji qffiao, m close and dail y cqnmct with the Intelh- 

1 Here the B^on flattered himself 
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gentsa of Ycrang Egypt. So gravely perturbed was Rushdi Pasha 
by this nommatioii that he immediately consulted Lord Kitchener 
They deeded it to be inadmissible, and there ensued a scries of offers 
from the Egyptian Government of higher and better-paid German 
posts m the Antiquities and Quarantine Departments wi^ an ultimate 
decoration for Dr PrQfer, all of which were rejected by the German 
Agency on the only too comprehensible gnnmd of their not being 
an equivalent for the Khedmal Library They declared that Dr 
Priifer was mterested not m pohnes but only m scholarship and 
Onental htcraturc, yet it seemed that the united Universities of 
Germany could produce no effiaent subsututc. In the end the place 
was gi v e n to liitfi Bey al-Sayyid, an Egyptian Moslem. For the 
Turco-Gciman attad; the following year upon the Suez Canal, 
the Direaor of Political Intelligence and Secret Scr>'icc, with head- 
quarters m Jerusalem, was Dr Kurt Priifer 
In April 1914 ocairred a visit to Cano the ultimate impact of 
which upon the War and the dcstimcs of the Near and Middle East 
is not even yet folly calculable. The Amir Abdallah, second son of 
the Grand Sharif of Mecca, amved from Constantinople as the guest 
of the Khedive and was reedved by Lord Kitchener He appeared 
to have something to say but somehow did not reach the p^t of 
saying it. Meanwhile we were advised from Consiantmople that 
such audiences were displeasing to the Subhmb Porte, always sus- 
piQous of Arab intrigue m the Hejaz and m Syria. Lord Kitchener 
therefore received Abdallah no more, but Wore long Abdallah 
asked me to cilL^ I visited him m the Abdin Palace and sat for two 
hours under the spell of a charm which subsequent dose association 
has only enhanced and which long absences have failed to ritminnh. 
I was astonished and delighted at the range of his literary memory 
He rnmned for me brilliant episodes of the Seven Suspended Odes 
of Pre-Islamic Poetry, the Gbnes and the Lament of Antar ibn 
Shaddid, during which we must have accounted for whole quarts of 
the rich Khedivial coffee. Travelling by a senes of delicatdy inclined 
planes, from a warrior past I found myself in the defenceless Arab 
present, being asked catc^ncally whether Great Bntain would 
present the Grand Sharif with a doren, or even a half-doicn machmc 


* Lord Khefaenet to Sir W TyntU 

(pr ime letter) 

Britiih Afcncy Cairo, 26 AptD 1914, 

Grey MSS voL n. 

** Slmtf AbdnHih. He tent for Sum wbo tmder my Inttructian* told 
tbe Aiaba of tbe HeJ« coold expect no enanira«ment from n* and th>r oar cailr 
fntcrot in Arabia tbe tMletv and comfort of Indian irfltrrfmi •jTu ShxrU 
•caned to be dliappalmed with tbe retuh of hla tWi to Con ttaat fDople and with 
tbe determination of tbe TnrWah Gcrrtniment to ptah tbe nilwiy cai to Mecca 
trblcb be utw would mean tbe ecooocnic death of the camet-ownlng popolatkvi of 
Arabia. 

It will be Interc*tin« to ace developinenta ai the Araba aeem to be much exdted.** 
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^ '>« tbew purpose be 

^ re-armere) for defence; and, pressed further, added 
mat the defence would be against attack from the Turks ^ I needed 
no speaal instructions to inform him that we could never entertam 
supplymg arms to be used agamst a Fnendly Power 
Abdallah can have expected no other reply, and we parted on the 
best of terms. ^ 

Kitchener left Egypt for his last holiday on i8 June 1914 On 
7 June I had written 


The heat wave I mentioned last week continued, and proved to be the 
worst known m the country for twenty years 117° m the shade all day for 
two or three days The iron of the Kasr al-Nd Bridge expanded so much 
that It refused to open Coming out of the Agency on Monday Greg and I 
found two of those grey hooded crows under a tree One was lying on its 
back fluttenng feebly, its eyes already gomg blue, the other was standing, 
unable to move when we came up to it, gaspmg thickly and heavily We 
got some water and sprinkled them, the first was too far gone but the second 
absorbed just enough energy to fly out mto the sun (you cannot help a B F ) 
where we had to head it mto a bush On recounting the story to K and 
Fitz we were greeted less with the respect due to humane ornithologists 
than with a salvo of imprecations It appears that these buds are, ftom 
the gardener’s pomt of view, a pest and that Fitz spent his evemngs fhghten- 
mg them away with an au-gun on one side of the house, and was disgusted 
to find G and me applymg artificial respuation on the other The same day 
I observed a water-cart driver look this way and that and, thinkmg he saw 
no man, remove first his clothes and then the hd of his tank (the cart’s), 
mto the depths of which he presendy disappeared for the space of above 
five mmutes It is better now, though still bad K childishly counts the 
days to his leave, as I did at Temple Grove 


On the Austrian Lloyd S S Helonan he showed me, after unusual 
hesitations, a apher telegram from the Prime Minister proposing 
to submit his name to the Kmg for the digmty of an earldom He 
said he had deaded to call himself the Earl of Broome, after Broome 
Park, his Kent property, and asked what I thought I thought there 
was already a peer. Lord Brougham, whose title was pronounced 
exactly the same, and even if there were not, the disappearance of 
the name of Kit(±ener of Khartum would be the loss of an Impenal 
asset He answered, that was nonsense, and persisted m the project, 
which I afterwards heard was overruled with more or less the same 
arguments far more forably apphed by Highest Authority 

Later he welcomed me to Broome and throughout a summer 
afternoon concealed from me no aesthetic, economic or samtary 


1 There were constant rumours of fncuon between 
Turkish Vah of the Hejaz and the Arabs were continuaUy closing the road & 

Jeddah to Mecca 
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Improvement. He vras still m the agent’* boose and I bcbc\*e DC\xr 
lived to sleep one mght in the place which for so long had been his 
interest, his pleasure and his pndc. Unless summon^ I calculated 
rather carciullj the limes of my visits to his London headquarters, 
Pandcli RaHi s house, 17 Bdgra\‘c Square, for there was always the 
risk of being landed with a mass of correspondence (much of u^ch 
might be outside raj province) with a general order to ' take it owaj 
and let me hear no more of it ** One of his defects was to ignore 
the certain resentment of negleacd seniors 
In July a cunous attempt was made upon the life of the Khedive. 
Shaikh Abd al Aztz Shawuh induced a neurotic young Egyptian 
called Mazhar, ex instructor m Arabic at Oxford, Eg^uan nationalist 
and tool of the \oung Turks, to shoot the Khe^e, os Wardim bad 
shot Bdiros, guaranteeing him immurnty The murder was to take 
place in Constantinople As toon as Mazhar bad consented, Sbawnh 
informed the Committee of Union and Progress, warning them to 
order ihor agents to wait until the murder had been committed 
and then to di^ich the murderer Sbawish left for the micnor Four 
days later the Khcdn'c drove by appointment to visit the Grand 
Vizier As the carnage slowed down opposite the Sublime Porte 
Mazhar approadied wiihra three yards and fired at His Highness 
the bullets of two Browning automatics, wounding him slightly m 
the cheek and tongue* Hilmj Pasha, an A.D C of the Court, detailed 
to accompany the Khe^'c, croudi^ back m the carnage and made 
no attempt whatever to protca him, whilst the coachman, instead 
of whippmg up the horses, pulled them to □ standstilL Mazhar 
was allowed to empty both Brownings before bong cut down. After 
three dflji ‘ imcsiiatkin ’ the only Report issued by the Constanti- 
nople IMlicc was that Mazhar had b^me unbalanced owing to 
his bopeicss passion for a young Jewess The objea of the outrage 
was never established, but it was thought to be the removal of the 
Khedive as possible head of on anti Turkish Arab Confederation 
I remember drafting for Lord Kitchener m Belgravc Square his 
telegram of congratulation to His Highness upon his escape 
I met Ixrd lUtchcner constantly, business or pleasure, through- 
out the ghttering season of 1914 Twice he attended that vast dub 
of nightly resort, the Russian Ballet at Covent Garden, The slaves 
were lastol across the stage m ihz Joseph Ballet by the comTOScr who 
m his EJecira had lashed the very drums of his o^estra. The cruel 
impossible ecstasies of Thamar and Shchcrczfidi were keying the 
world up to yet more monstrous gratifications For the summer 
holidays (I was joining Mrs Leeds t j-achting party on the Lysuirata 
at Cowes, and aftcrwwds going for a motor tour in Sicily) man was 
proposing and God disposing Lord Kitchener visited Ashndge m 
July and knew at breaktot on the day of his departure that dreadful 
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quickening of the European tempo^ the murder of the Archduke He 
said This will be a war After the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia 
the volume of calamity seemed to acquire the geometrical progression 
of momentum of the great Zambezi headmg for the brink of the 
Victoria Falls Kitchener, anxious to avoid strange political adven- 
^re and to serve where he knew himself master of the situauon, 
hastened his plans for return to Egypt By the middle of the last 
week m July, he had ordered me from Broome to be ready to sail 
on Monday, August 3td On July 31st FitzGerald telegraphed 
We do not start will wire later ” Aware of the demand for accom- 
modation I cancelled my berth on the P. and O before jommg my 
family m the Deanery at Rochester immensely reheved, and still 
hopmg agamst hope for peace At ten o’clock on Monday mommg 
I was playmg clock-golf with my father when another telegram 
arrived. “ Cancel former telegram we leave as first arranged by 
I o’clock boat but enquire whether it is r unnin g to-day from Dover 
or Folkestone ” This detail none that I could discover knew Trams 
were useless and on Bank Hohday it was difficult to find a car We 
hired one nevertheless, tried Dover first and at ii 55 found the boat 
there and Kitchener stndmg alone up and down the deck “ TeU 
the Captam to start ”, he kept saymg I remmded him of the boat- 
tram, but he fretted, dreadmg to be held back at the last moment 
m an advisory capaaty, with ftmctions unspecified After fifteen 
difficult rmnutes the boat-tram came m, beanng FitzGerald with a 
message from the Prune Munster mstructmg Kitchener to remam He 
returned, his dread with him , to 17 Belgrave Square I remember 
the blessed peace of the Kentish scene as I drove back, my mother’s 
exultation at this second reprieve, and her wild ambition that I should 
continue to serve with Kitchener 

Who can forget Vies Irae ^ The fears and reproaches of the French, 
both justified, our pardonable revulsion — what had we done to be 
mvolved m these sickenmg foUies? — ^the unreahty, the impossibility, 
and the clock tickmg steadily towards 10 p m About six I went to 
say good-bye to the German Embassy, realizmg that next day might 
be too late From the Ambassador and Prmcess Lichnowsky I had 
known nothmg but kmdness She had sat more than once m ffie 
long hbrary of my uncle’s house reading aloud Madame Bovary far 
mto the afternoon Her habit of mvitmg one alternately to offia 
dinners and to early mommg breakfast was as unconvmtional as her 
tenms. They were sitting m a httle room close to the door of tbe 
Embassy, his life-work broken, then hands m then laps, wth notog 
further to be done In the eyes of both were te^s I ffiai^ed t^m 
and wished them God-speed He said “ In Berlm I don t know 


1 " July 27 K fears our being dragged into War ” 
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I don’t know ” To Harry Gust, calling later for the same purpose, 
he kept repcatmg Ste stnd venOckt m Berbriy ste stnd veirUckt 
It was not until the afternoon of the first day of the War that 
Kitchener was summoned to the Cabmen He went, determined to 
refuse any thing less or other than the full position and powers of 
Secretary of State for War In the front room of No 17 were gathered 
those of us most m contact with him Sir Reginald >^gatc, Sirdar, 
Lord ^ward Cecil, Financial Adviser, his host, Pimdch Raih, 
FitzGerald and Sir George Arthur straining for the verdict. The 
telephone rang, and we were put out of our suspense by the news 
of unconditional offer and acceptance. Next moming I was instructed 
to be by ten at No 17 I staked so early that I found myself with 
nearly an hour on my hands, and looked mto a few shops to see how 
the War was affecting them I was affected myself by the agonized 
but lapidary summing up of Mr Bloch, the anaque dealer Every- 
thing’s worth nothmg, and nothing’s worth anything ’ 

Lord Kitchener informed me tlmt he had deaded to make me his 
Pnvatc Secretary m the War OflBce, put mto my hands two enormous 
baskets of papers and told me that he would like the indefinite loan 
of a house m Carlmn House Terrace, and of a Rolls Royce, before 
luncheon. I asked him if he had arranged for me with the Foreign 
Office and he told me not to bother him with details but to go and 
do It myself It was useless to insist (upon what was equally dear 
to him) that I knew nothing about war but something about Egypt, 
and tlmt the Foraga Office mi gh t object so, having proc ur ed the 
house and car, and findin g it impossible to bre^ through the crowds 
of recruits and sightseers to rqom him in the War Office, I enksed 
with some misgiving into Downing Street. The first man I inter- 
viewed m the Foreign Office replica that the whole thmg was absurd, 
that I belonged to Egypt, that I must sec that now (his expression 
said at last ) I had a chance of showing my worth. I cotUd deny 
nothmg of this, but only repeat that I was acting under the orders 
of my Chief, and that if, as now appeared, I was indispensable, per- 
haps they would acquaint the FicId-MarshaL The su gg es ti on seemed 
unpalatable, and after a pause I was ushered mto the presence of 
Sir Arthur Nlcolson, the Permanent Under-Secretary of State, This 
frail bent figure, opar t from his office, had in him thm which num 
can authonty He listened awhile, cut me short and instructed me 
to tell Lord Kitchener that I must return to my duty to-morrow 
I went back to Bclgrave Square with a heavy be^ and found him, 
stript to the waist, washing Dcforc dmner Behind him on four cane- 
bottomed chain sat three French Generals and Mr Walter Long 
He came out with me into the passage, said that be had heard from 
the Foreign Office, that they were right and he was wrong, that it 
was a pity but that I knew what he wanted m Egypt, shook hands. 
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^ed “ Good luck ” over the banisters and went back into his room 
I never saw him agam 

Those who be content with history as it occurred may study 
his life m the Biography of Sir George Arthur For others^ snappy 
paragraphs,^ smart chapters, and not unreadable volumes have b^n 
Witten, explainmg the failures (and explainmg away the successes) 
of the Sirdar who made the Egyptian Army, for the General who 
planned and won the battle of Omdurman — the greatest General, 
accordmg to the German General Staff History, of the Boer War,' 
of the Governor-General who founded the Sudan Admimstration 
and made the Bntish pubhc build Gordon College at Khartum; of 
the Commander-m-Chief who reorganized the Indian Army, of the 
Diplomat still revered by Afrikander statesmen for his large un- 
mgglmg spint, by the Egyptian people for his sympathy and kmdness, 
of the War Minister whose name and face called mto bemg the 
greatest volunteer army ever known; of the world figure whose 
passmg was felt as a portent of nature By any who had the good 
fortune to en)oy m close assoaation his confidence, his ready and 
humorous adoption of constructive suggestions and the free hand 
he accorded, with entire absence of frssmg over detail, for their 
carrymg out, his loyal and constant support in face of that detraction 
which m the East is the natural pastime of undirected leisure — by 
any, still left, that knew these, he wiU also be gratefully remembered 
as the Perfect Chief 

The sea became his restmg-place. 

The Ocean wave his tomb, 

But for his fame, on Sea or Land, 

Was not suflSaent room 


^ As late as the spring of 1937 there was an ediiying correspondence m The Times 
about Lord Balfour’s description of Kitdiener as “ a stupid man ”, at the same 
time we were reminded that other British Generals had foreseen a three years 
duration of the War Anyhow, they never foretold it pubhcly This is the comment 
of a German Major-General who met Kitchener m India, m 1908-9 

“ I was deeply impressed by the clearness of his outlook regarding the mture 
of Europe He spoke vtnth the greatest firmness of conviction m telling me that m 
his opinion war between England and Germany had become inevitable not because 
of any vital antagomsm between the two nations, but because of the weakness am 
mdeosion of leadmg statesmen on both sides— that an Anglo-German war, whoeva 
else partiapated, would last at least three years, and finalty Aat there would be no 
victor at all, both countnes bemg bound to lose most of then iMuenre m worl 
affairs, especially m the Pacific area, the only possible winners bemg the U b a 
and Japan ” The Times, 5 January 1937 
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1914-1916 

A GPEAT COUXrity C IN // II E SO SUai Tin\0 IS A UTTLE WAR, 

Dokc of ^\clJ^nfJtoo 

I 

The spint and appearance of England, even of London, during 
the fint few days of the War were bustling rather than bclhcose, 
partly I suppose because we were not then (any more than we arc 
now) a Mihtary Power, and partly because of a notable change m 
the techmque of warfare During the South Afnean campaign m 
1899, troops of all arms had marched with bands through the itrccis 
escorted (and frequently treated ^ by weeping relations and 
chr>fnng strangers. Their bearing and numbers, tiilci and umts, 
with any other mfonnation (such as thar names, weights and ages) 
of possible use to an enemy were printed and pictured in the public 
Press, and were therefore in the bands of the Boct generals long before 
the gallant ongmals lud token the field In August 1914 the ma^onty 
were across the Channel and marchmg to the Front before thetr 
W i ves and ststen were aware lh<y had left their barracks Ncvcrthc- 
there was not much visible c%ndcncc of dnmer teuton pTroared- 
ncss, on the contrary there prevailed a pleasantly deceptive absence 
of obvious purpose or plan I rcmcmb« very wcD fc^g that we 
were carrying this tnscuaance rather far when on the second day of 
the War Lorf Kitchener wanted General French on the tdepbone, 
and I was informed that the line was out of order 
On Fnday the 7th I was to return to Egypt. I bought a Browning 
pistol end a hundred cartndges, thinking how foolish it would feel 
to be held up, unarmed, by some enemy agent m a back street of 
Cairo Harry and Nina Cust said good bye to me from thar door — 
he for the Iwt time. My father, mother and brother Pranas waved 
from the quay at Tilbury, and the P and O MooJtan — later to carry 
me on a gmnmer voyage — bore me away from England for three 
incredible years 

Ship ludicrously emnmed, Sevenw officers above total acc omm odatkm 
wiffi ist diss ddci^ tkeping like sardines in a sort of cockpit under blinding 
arc flares dinner took a} hours to serve e^dit men standing 

outside every bath this morning. We have a cruiser escort to Gibraltar, 
Mormouiht and hope to find the Goebat 10 much slag. 
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(Long before we reached Egypt came the news of the fateful break 
through to the Bosphorus) We stopped tantahzmgly for several 
hours at Plymouth, which looked alternately the hardest and the 
easiest place m the world for capture by any foreign Navy— always 
granted that it could hve to get withm range The Mooltan had been 
wtuaUy commandeered for Egyptian officials She earned General 
Wmgate, the Governor-General of the Sudan, with a future Governor- 
General m the person of his Private Secretary, Captam Symes, also 
an unassummg Captam Clayton, soon to become one of the best 
known figures m the Near East There was Prmce George, the present 
Kmg of Greece, returmng from his first London season, and his uncle 
Prmce Chnstopher, a member of our countermanded yachtmg party, 
with an agreeable touch on the piano 


Gibraltar at lo o p m proved the most beautiful sight as we came m 
at sunset six torpedo boats ran out like black beetles across the bay, and 
submarines played round us like dolphins Now, utter calm, all the stars 
out, lights of Ceuta across the water, and 56 large ships — ^mcludmg 17 
prizes — anchored outside the boom, wmkmg and tw inklin g at each other 
Great splashes and flashes of silver sweeping the sea, showmg up the smallest 
skiflf like diamonds and pearls Behmd, the fixed hghts climbmg the side 
of the rock The whole mconceivably effective 


At Port Said the real nationahty of the Mikado and Au Nippon Stores 
was revealed when from them and every haccal^ and finutseller and 
the surroundmg streets there poured and swarmed twelve thousand 
Greek Royahsts, greetmg the Heir to the Throne 

Cheetham, the Councillor to the Agency, actmg for Lord Kitchener, 
and known to be domg well m the crisis, had hastened back fi:om 
summer quarters at Alexandria, and we found ourselves m Cairo 
very busy mdeed 

Very few Anglo-Egyptian women (D G ) are expected just yet B 
struggles piteously to avert his newly wedded wife on the ground that she 
will be so dull m the mommgs 


In order to be upon our work at a time when the telephone never 
ceased rmgmg, we hved m the Agency, sleepmg on the great balconj 
overlookmg the Nile 


You may see any mght the beds of myself, plum C^eto, 

Greg, Keehng, John Cecil and Craig out under the shmmg stars The on 
defect of the arrangement is our extreme proximity to the nver, winch 
exhales every mght such a damp that one’s clothes are wrmgmg wet m 
early mormng 


1 Grocer 



PRESS AND PROPAGANDA 


isr 

I computed that the catering, managed by two of our party, was 
about as economical as if we were staying m Jubilee time at Oaridge s, 
paying corkage upon champagne brought round by special messenger 
from the Ritz. It was an important part of my duty to know what 
Egyptians and foreigners were saymg, thintang and feeling — reactions 
which within a year were bang estimated and tabulated a vanety 
of (sometimes conflicting) avil and military departments 


In the evening I receive those persons whose n ot o r i et y makes it unde 
nrahle that they should be seen entering this Agency or indeed my other 
bufldlng by the h^t of day ThCT toing in every sort of Infonnation, 
from the r^ tiacUng of a Turco-^Gennan plot to a warning against an 
individual unnamed of furtive and sospioous appearance. On enquiry 
these usually prove to be blameless manocTB of ili body politic or at the 
worn, of the Secret Police. 

I am putiing a number of articles, as well as Tima and other cuttings, 
into the Arab Press in the evening I send forth emissaries who mouch about 
the Bazaars and hear the comments of the people upon mv hicubrations 
These are usually Independent Moslem ' , ” Strict , or ” DwcDcr 

by NBe (corresponding to our Indignant Ratepayer, Oldest InhaUimt 
or Mother of 19^ and ev^ a good de^ of comment. The last, which held 
up to tidlcolc those who were too ckra to believe the plain facta of our 
glories, etc, was at first ascribed to an Englahman, until h was pointed 
out thu the writer compared K. to the nghteout Rhalif Abu Bakr— and 
how should a Kazarene have imagined thii? 


In this Press side of my work I had occasion to realize the damping 
and blanketing cflect of remoteness, whether of time or place. The 
Agency was, for example, immediately informed of the Manlz 
Rebellion m South Afnca, and warned to keep it entirely secret, 
so that whm at len^ it did begm to leak through, the news was 
relatively stale and had been robbed of ns terror The horrors of 
Louvam and other atrocities certainly lost no thing in Alhed accounts 
but, though brutal fecti, they meant less to us than the more im- 
me^te fear of Turkey joining the Ontral Powers Tune-space is 
a natural statute of Unctions, and news must be sensational mdecd 
to survive transmission over a month or from the Antipodes 

The disposal of enemy subjects was no less dehcate than difficult 

Aug. 24. You will hardly believe that the Austrian Minister and 

Gern^ Chorgi d Affidres are still in Egypt, actively intriguing against us. 

Many Germans and some Austrians were predestined mtcmecs, but 
there were mdividuals, especially Austrians, of Constantinople and 
Smyrna, whose parents or grandparents had only adopted Austrian 
nationahty for the protection it afforded, some of whom had been 
educated in Kngiflnd and were profoundly loyal to the Allied cause. 
It seemed impohtic and uneconomic as w^ as unjust to apply 
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detention by rule of thumb and I was able to mtervene m some cases 
not 01^ of which did I have subsequent cause to regret I find 
a letter from the Postmaster-General thanimg me for savmg from 
mtenment Goldstem, an mvaluable and irreplaceable member of 
his Admmistration. 


Gol^tem has returned here with Russian protection and I am extremely 
obhged to you for your kmd offices m the matter It now merely remams 
to call him Ivan Ivanovitch and get him back mto his job For the latter 
Item I am wntmg to the Mimstry to-day and if there is any difficulty I will 
trouble you agam 

All enemy subjects lost then Government positions, shops, and other 
busmesses, an mevitable measure which rumed most of them. But 
Bntish 'financial and commercial mterests were not nearly so swift 
as was represented by enemies and neutrals m takmg advantage of 
these displacements 

I am sturrmg up Phihp Graves to write a trumpet-call m The Times and 
various trade journals to galvanize our comatose merchants mto some form 
of hfe Austro-German enterprise had proved too much for them up till 
now even m fields where I had thought we were supreme, and it was 
a more or less admitted principle m Cairo that under a virtual Bntish 
Protectorate the tadormg, haberdashery, grocery, photography, book and 
tea-shops should be m German hands, though an outsider rmght have 
imagmed that for the sale of English books and for the management of an 
essentially English habit of 5 o’clock tea Enghsh brains would have sufficed 
Now, all this competition is removed Diemer is shut and the German tea- 
shops and photographers are tabooed, yet not the smallest attempt has 
been made to step mto their shoes and pick up the money which is only 
waiting to be spent Many Egyptians have complamed to me that they 
cannot get an Enghsh cup of tea m an Enghsh tea-shop, and I myself have 
been ashamed at the necessity of havmg to sell our various White Books 
and pamphlets on the War through French, Greek or Itahan agents, also 
when I am informed by Government officials that large tenders for clothing 
or machmery very seldom ffill to Bntish firms 

Diemer, the bookshop already mentioned, near Shepheard’s Hotel, 
provided a good example of this sluggishness The shop was m a 
key position and might have controlled a propagandist agency, besides 
being a most profitable mvestment, yet none of the Departments 
or mdividuals m Egypt or m England whom (supported by The Times 
letter) I canvassed could be mduced to take any mterest m it, though 
stock and goodwill could have been bought for under two thousand 
pounds Even Lord Northchffe, while commending my zesd, was 
sorry he “ could not undertake the suggestions about The iun^ 
Book Qub m Cano ”, and the shop passed mto the Greek hands ot 

Mr. Livadas. 
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Some of my Egyptian and foreign facnds had rtason to r egr e t 
having succumbed to German fmanoal blandishments 

Donerdash was caught cashless at Marseilles and> as much of his balance 
was m the German Bank (against which I have w arn ed him for years), he 
thought he would on his return have to sdl tome land at ruinous loss in 
order to cany on. His wife, how ever , drawing with difficulty a heavy tack 
&om beneath the flooring a sk ed if he imagined that whenever she had 
asked for money she had also needed it. “ And have you lied to me in this 
also, Shameless One? ” he replied as he icized the ba^ and with trembling 
ban^ counted out £fioo 

I have said that our ma]or preoccupation was the threat of Turkey 
on the Canal, less for its i^t^ effect than for the re per cu s sion upon 
a Moslem Egypt All the signs of intercep te d information, of Turkish 
prehmmaiy banaget pointed m war Al Adi Qusnee), the only 
Arabic paper publish^ m Constantinople, printed ts early os 
August loth an article commiserating ' Dear Egypt, the land of 
the Pharaohs, the scat of al-Aiiz (the Beloved, ffic Khedive) who 
is the hope of the Arabs and the Persians Sec how the cnid 

world has wrong^ the benefactress of mankind, now that she is 
weakl ” ‘ Othen have dealt dcspoucally with Egypt, but the 
Turks have dealt gently with her If there had been no rcbclhon 
of Aribt— 'inav God make hell his abode— Egypt would never have 
besm occupied The Egyptians ore indebted to the Turks for good 
taste and noble sentimmts It was from the Turks that they fcjw 
how to eat, dress and Uve The Egyptians arc mdebted to them for 
ndmwui, propnety, good management and noble aspirations. In 
truth the Egj^tians hm great hopes in the Turks * The Turks 
had indeed at that time great hopes m the Egyptians, not one of 
which was ever realized 

Have lunched with Rnshdi and Adli and find them very friendly, but 
dcsirousof knowing mote exactly how this country stanxls, I fed they desire 
us to discharge thm from their loyalty to Turkey and I wish we could cut 
the knot In some way that would not savour of TnaViTtg profit out of the War 

In the notes for the first of my situation-reports, submitted on 
31 August, I find that news from the Provinces was slow to arrive. 

Prom that of the towns a heavy discount must be made for alarmist Syrian, 
Christian, Coptic, Jewish and Armenlm witnesses. At the bcgiuning of the 
War there appears to have been in certain drdea a wave of anti-English 
and Gennanophii so marked as to TTBm* Europeans anH to p^zle 

even Egyptian observers. Strong and British sentiments were to be expected 
from the extreme Ntdonalists, Kid an Ando-Russian Alliance was tradition- 
ally dista s t efu l alike to Moslems and to the p owe rf ul Austro-Jewish fiunilic* 
of Alexandria. The highest classes — always excepting the KhedMal fiunily, 
about which there It tementy in the vaguest conjecture — and the lowest. 
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are, the former by mstmct and the latter by conviction, strongly m favour 
? Moslems shake their heads and say, “ We wish the 

Turks aU success-from ^ar ”, the last portion of the beniVon receiving Se 
emphasis, and lie wealthier and better informed understand that, even if 
the legends of German brutahty and colomal repression are exaggerated 
their advent would signify at best the substitution of an unknown for a 
known evil The most stnkmg feature of the opposmg faction is the apparent 
vigour and thoroughness with which the local middle-class Turks, Circas- 
sians, lawyers, students, and extremist joumahsts have absorbed, and 
contmue to impart to others, the doctrine of affectionate and even passionate 
mterest in and expectation of German successes Germany is represented 
as the one great Power that has befriended Islam without acquiring one 
acre of Moslem territory, and the Kaiser’s Synan journey, and his noble 
generosity m providing, as from the clouds, two “ battleships in place 
of those mahaously and at the last moment withheld by the Enghsh when 
most needed,® are ated and magnified with a unanimity which most clearly 
indicates a propaganda sedulously maintamed up to and at the present 
moment (This can hardly be checked until the removal of all Austro- 
German offiaals and non-offiaals ) It is arculated (and beheved) that, m 
the event of the Alhes wmning, Russia would immediately occupy Stambul, 
that English and French telegrams are one mass of suppressto ven and tnvmtio 
falsi, that half the British Navy has been sunk® and that the Germans have 
mvested Pans, and finally, that after the culnunatmg German victory the 
Enghsh will be expelled from Egypt, which will be handed back to the 
Tiuks These wfil be faced with Ae alternatives of govemmg the country 
m the old fashion by Pasha and favountes, or else adnuttmg it to the Con- 
stantinople Parhament, where the numbers of Egyptian deputies would (it 
is not explamed how) outvote and consequentiy control the remaining 
Vilayets of the Ottoman Empire Certam well-disposed Egyptians of the 
upper classes who have relations with Constantinople, have heard that 
assurances have been given by His Majesty’s Government to the Porte, 
to the effect that the present pohtical situation will not be changed so long 
as Turkey remains cahn As it has been almost umversally assumed that 
annexation or at least the Protectorate will be proclaimed m the immediate 
future, these assurances have occasioned some surprise and a htde imeasi- 
ness Unmistakable bint s have been received that a formal change of regime, 
leavmg the position of the Occupation unimpaired without woundmg 
Egyptian amow -propre and “ sense of nationahty ”, would be far from 
unwelcome It is pomted out that a transference of the temporal suzeramty 
from the Sultan to His Majesty the Kmg, accompamed by gua^teed 
“ autonomy ” (for England must not show herself less generous than the 
Turks) or “ mdependence ” with subsequent abohtion of Capitulauons, 

1 The Goeben and the Breslau j „ 

= On order for the Ottoman Government and retamed, accordmg to contract, 

when the War broke out, though Turkey had not yet come m _ 

3 “ Manv Eevouans when I meet them m these days have m their po^ets p 
cards Sm S of the Bnnsh Sects m an agtated oaan 

j-he <!bv fl ‘ Zcbbelm ’ throwing the bullets of dynamite upon them, we m 
£d o^liesfpoSds gSi wntmg contaning bad enplananons to the Bnush 

fleets ” Local Agent’s report 
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woxild go fkr towards disembarrassing the conscientKrus firom the incubm 
of Ottoman loyalty, localizing as^nrations and diminishing almost to a 
vanishing point the attraction and mflncnce of Pan Tslam. Desire that the 
responsibility for acquiescence In this transfer should be borne by somebody 
else largely accounts for the Ministers anxiety at the Khedive s continued 
absence.^ 


A reign of always increasing terror was reported from Syna ‘ Ever 
since I dropped my last message to you m the British Post Office , 
wntts a trembling corre sp ondent fi^om Bcjmt, ** Moslems (misled 
by Constantinople to believe m Allied aggression) have been fleeing 
firom Beirut mtn the intenor A ram of warnings about snspicioiis 
characters, whom I appeared to be meeting daily unaware, descended 
upon me. To the miserable uncertamtics induced by this unhappy spim 
one could but apply the knowledge acquired by ten years close and 
wide contacts* which (to the best of my belief), did not betray me. 

There has been a tendency, in my opinion both unfair and dangerous 
to suspect Egyptian officen anH of treachery and I have spent 

much timff pnd tissue in penutding my bertert that they must love all in 
aU or not at all, in other words trust or sack. 


Under the damp heat of carb autumn tliesc oocupetions and pre- 
occupations were something of a strain 


1 intend a docent upon Alezandna before long, for I am not cert ai n 
how kmg it is physically potsihly to interview in four languages from 9-1 30 
every morning and through the aftemoom, seven in the week, and also a 
good deal m the evening, with no assistant or asaistaDce. 


McanwMe it became daily clearer to us that Germany’s Islamic 
and Turkish campaign was about to succeed, even to the ertmt of 
mdnemg die Ottoman Government at any moment to dedare war 
on the Allies mcluding England — ^for half a centnry her anut a nt 
and best friend. 


Turkey contmoes to pinprick us by making large quantities of troops 
fast &r enough awsy hum our Sinai frontier to be able to fiTtdn^m my 
aggressive intmdon. Mibtaiy sotbonties are agreed that invasion by 

^ Mt flm in fm nutVm wts Urgetr derived from townnDCii fobfect to deify pro- 
pagsnot Knd wirii i rriarirefy ttmII ctike In the ccrontry and ao cwritlnf tbe ** boar 
of deUreiULce " In Aofttst 19LI the prorlnces were pro-Brithh. not so nrodi £r^ 
krre ts from the ecopomk c er t aint y bring able to dbpoae of cotton. The 
contrast at tbe end of the War was the more tragic. 

I like to hope these were not oseleas ** M. E. Stom ucr^tare orUntaJ ds VAftnes 
(Eplonaa^ d’Aj^X^turrtj u trotnm: mmrad? cm Khan-K^^iU lorxeiw, rtcomm par la 
narifrtta nigoaona tifvi tTOavi tt atusHlt d* gitatwm fUina ^armhi sar la dtaU d$ la 
jtatnaxum a en t tl U da qffatra dt la miiin fta fatint U comnwrea, ate. M Sam ratsura 
tout U menUt fta U /owwmaKanr bmandat* avau pns auus la wmvra 

tUcatmrapour gmrngypmntmcatqudtiUruBpatdarttladuTUdt la rutm aropi€imi 

(Local PrmO 
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IS a hopeless business, and many Synans, Arabs and progressives in seneral 
are openly expressmg their hope that the attempt will be made and the 
consequent final^ dissolution of the Ottoman Empne begun Money for Se 
Prmce of Wales s Fund has begun to tnckle m by steady dnblets/but this 

three weeks of encouragmg news, for although 
the Egyptians have no reason to like Germany, and detest the Turks, they 
Me yet so ^sily unpressed and deceived by appeals to Muhammad Wilham^ 
Ha))i Gilhom (under which names the Kaiser is now by order prayed for 
weekly in Synan mosques), that they might have shown a good dkl less 
bonne volonU if thmgs had not gone so well for us The Indian troops were 
marched through the streets about ten days ago and though m the opmion 
of those who have seen both they were not so smart as the Turcos, they 
seemed to me a formidable body of men The people were unanimously 
of opmion that the Gurkhas were really Japanese in Bntish uniforms, a 
rumour which I made not the smallest endeavour to contradict, seeing that 
the Egyptians have somethmg like a veneration for the Japanese, considering 
as they do that their war agamst Russia was the be ginnin g the general 
renaissance of the Orient ^ 


When, at the end of October, Turkey threw off the mask, the 
snapping of the tension came almost as a rehef 


The mght before last we were informed that two thousand armed Bedmn 
had advanced over the Smai frontier and occupied wells twenty miles 
withm It Last mght a telegram from London stated that Turkish torpedo 
boats had sunk a Russian crmser m the harbour of Odessa It is nothmg 
short of a miracle if there is not war to-morrow, for it seems impossible 
that the Turks can stop at the eleventh hour the German Naval and Mihtary 
Mission upon whom they have so much depended and from whom they 
have taken so much The news of the Turco-Russian hostihnes is generally 
known now owing to an extraordmary piece of carelessness on the part of 
the Censorship, which passed a Reuter telegram at Port Said though they 
remembered to stop it m Cairo and Alexandria As a result I am bombarded 
with anxious questions as to the state of this country Those with Turkish 
blood m their vems are m a very difficult and dehcate position.^ The par- 
ticipation of Egypt m an Anglo-Turkish war comes to them as a shock 
against a tradition which has spread nght mto their blood This morning 
for mstance Gaafar Bey (a Circassian), the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Intenor), came round to see me He told me frankly that the news 


^ The amval of the other and unmistakably Indian regiments was peciitoly 
welcome, Egypuan Nationahsts havmg hitherto prodanned ttat the Bntish rode 
Indians like asses, and that these would never fight I found Indians, on the other 

hand inclined to despise Egyptians, as lackmg in tradition 

® Proclamauons by the Commander of the Fourth Turkish Army were b^g 
secrSy^cSatS m Egypt They mduded “Fatwas” or deasiom on 
problems submitted to the Grand Mufti of Constantinople Is it or is it not 
rateeoncaUy and legally forbidden the Moslems of the Go'^emments t^ch a 

to fight agamtt the 

me^d bv death, they and their famihes? Do they or do they ^o^deservc 
S jTh^Sn almuSrs if they should? Give us a Fa^, may God reward youl 
Answer Yes, they deserve that. Khain ben Aum al-Arkani. 
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has npsct him so much that he bad come for comforL As there were at 
that moment lao Bcddn from all part* of the country waiting to be harangued 
by General Maxwell (for whom I translate), his vlA though flattering was 
hardly opport un e. m^t I gave dinner to the Prune Minister and the 
Minister of Foreign AflaitB — Rusndl and AdlJ They were both exceedingly 
nervous, and threatened to resign unless we arc able to offer them some 
cfin c e ssIo Q in the line of autonongr or self-government with which they can 
go to the co untry in the event of our proclaiming a Protectorate. I propholed 
this demand a we^ after my return from leave, and I am glad to say sent it 
home in a note describing the sitnation in Egypt Ho we v er , for two months 
nothing has been done, and now confrontea with a enso we have again to 
fittc the musk, for although it would perhaps be possible to find other 
Ministers end Prime Ministers (Hishmai is onJy too ready to dash into the 
fray) yet it is hr no means certain that they wtmld g^mmand the respect 
or mnfiHi»nry of thc COUntiy 

Egypt was not the only Moslem country to fed thc embarrassment. 

I dined on Thursday with a Tunisian friend. He told me that at the 
beginning of the War, the German Consul-Gen. was requested to leave, 
and refuSai to do so without a wntten order from the Bey Upon this the 
French Resident waited upon the Bey and instructed him to declare war 
upon Germiny The unhappy monarch all of a tremble, ventured upon a 
feeble protest, but was informed that it was an “ order from Paris , upon 
which be seiiigd his pen and dashed off his dedmuon apris qua, mm 
cJuT am, 3 aeu la dtanhh pendant vrr^gt jaun ** 

Martial Law was prodauned on 2 November 

Outlying residents are foolishly nervous of the Turks, and it is related 
that two of the Matrons of Maam by no means in the first flush of youth 
have arranged to shoot each other upon the amval of the Bashi Baxukt. 

His Majesty's Government had now to be prepared with a counter- 
stroke in Eg^t, and the two emogent questiom were, what was to 
be her international status and who her immediate ruler 

The Khedive, whatever may have been his previous ngho and 
wrongs (to neitbcr of which ii thc wntcr un s y m pathetic) had not 
proved himself before the gathenng of the douds even a firir-wcatber 
mend and agreement between Egyptian as well as Bntish authorities 
was unanimous that hia return m such a cxtsis was out of the question, 
the Ministers m Cairo showing particular eagerness thnr he should 
be deposed. Neither Turkey nor the rest of the World could imagine 
that ^ Occupying Power, if attacked by the Suxarain, would any 
longer tolerate a suzerainty that had been but a figure of speech for 
the past half century Thc only question was, what form of Govem- 
ment should replace the fiirfat^ suzcramiy The uncertamty of 
Occupation, with its remote hopes and hypothetical fears, must 
obviously be abolished. There cc^d be do doubt as to the choice 



14-i PROTECTORATE OR ANNEXATION? 

of the new Sovereign Prince Hussein Kamel was known and 
respited 1^ Egyptians as a practical agncultunst, by foreigners and 
tne ijoips Diplomatique as a giand seigneur brought up m the stately 
wurt of the Tuileries, by both as the brother of the late sovereign, 
Tewfik, and the son of the great Khedive Ismail He was ambitious, 
and m principle not averse to the throne but was not unnaturally 
apprehensive of his position m the Moslem world, as successor 
(imposed by a Chnstian Occupation or Protectorate) of dethroned 
legitimacy. When sounded at the beginnmg of November, he twice 
refused the throne. Meanwhile, time pressed and the Bnnsh Govern- 
ment, bored by the delay, proposed to cut the knot and annex 
Egypt. 

There was a strong party m London, provided with convmcmg 
arguments (admirably marshalled m Lord Lloyd’s Egypt) for Annexa- 
tion: so much so that by 13 November the Agency was specifically 
informed that the deasion for Annexation had been taken, the Order 
m Council drafted and the date for its promulgation fixed To the 
men on the spot these mstructions came as a sharp shock Cromer 
had msisted, Gorst had proclaimed. Kitchener had allowed, that 
the Occupation was a temporary measure, designed to prepare the 
Egyptians for eventual mdependent self-government This had been 
for forty years the declared pohcy of successive Bntish Cabmets. 
We were still makmg heavy and successful, and whoUy justified, 
play with the doctrme of the Scrap of Paper To go back now on 
all these assurances hy stnppmg from another small country the last 
appearance of an mdividual identity seemed to us the end of our 
accepted word, anyhow throughout the Near and Middle East 
The Egyptian Mimsters had accepted the grave responsibihty of 
Admimstration and secured the support of the rehgious party with 
a view to a possible Protectorate Had Bntam annexed Egypt they 
must have resigned to a man, with consequences none could foresee. 
Cheetham therefore despatched an eleventh-hour protest, begging 
that the death sentence of Annexation should be commuted to 
Protection; thereby merely transferrmg suzeramty, registermg and 
legahzmg Ae Occupation as de jure as well as defactOy and preservmg 
mtact the throne of the House of Muhammad Ah, with the Constitu- 
tion and mtemational status that Egypt had enjoyed before as well 
as after the Occupation. 


By the tune you get this, it is possible the pohtical status of Egypt ^ 
have been deaded and announced I am anU-Annexation and 
torate. It is too late, in the twentieth centu^ to denationalize ^ ^tt gt 
to absorb races, and even if it were practirable elsewhere, ^ 
which has absorbed Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, for 

^mpletely as to efface every trace of them, is not a suitable medium tor 

any such experiment. 
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PRINCE HUSSEIN HESITATES 

To OUT enchanted relief the alternative was a ccep ted by His Majesty’s 
Government on 19 November But before prodairnmg the good 
news It was necessary to provide the throne with an occupant. Prmcc 
Hussem procrasrinated in the hope of better terms The fact of the 
negotiations was known, and strong family and general pressure was 
seottly exerted upon him through cmissancs from Constantinople 
to drag on discussions imtS mid-January — by which tunc the Turks 
would be ready to attad: Egypt — and then to break them off I do 
not think the Prince was appradably influenced by this sort of thing, 
though Htrims m those <wys w ere almost exclusively Turkish, and 
d om estic pr essure, like the Mills of God, though it grmd slowly 
yet grmd< exceedingly ittmTI He considered, and I agreed, that he 
was cptiftTring as well os receiving a favour and that, in the matter 
of status, his wishes should be met. The Pnnee was strongly of opimon 
that Egypt should be transformed into a Kingdom imder an E^ptian 
Kmg. As It was impossible that a vassal pnnee should bear the same 
style as his suzerain, I ventured to suggest the alternative of Sultan, 
an Arab name signifying * the be ar er of ruhng power which had 
been first adopted m Egypt by Saladm, and which was inadcntaHy 
the title of the ex-Suzeram ruler of the Ottoman Empire. My proposal 
was accepted by both sides Majesty bang impossible for the same 
reason as Kmg, Hauiastt the andent and dignmcd double of AUtssti 
was suggested m order to distmguisb the soveragn from the spate 
of obscure and somethnes ignoble collaterals all claiming the title 
of Highness Meanwhile, nothing was settled, ndtber side was 
committed to anything, and a sharp Allied reverse on any front might 
plunge us mto the dreaded mfcrlonty of hawking round an ever less 
desirable cro wn and contmually having to offer higher inducement 
for hs acceptance, I had spoken frequently but, as a jtmior, unofficially. 
With Prmcc Hussem, having fresh in my memory the perplexities and 
humiliations of the Mustafa Fchmy cnsis Negotiations dragged on 
for about a month. At last the question was narrowed down to the 
offer by the Government of the throne of Egypt to Prince Hussem 
With the title of Sultan and — nothing more. The Prmcc behaved 
with gr e a t dignity, but pointed out tlfflt the document contained no 
mention of hercoity in nis family or mdeed amon^ the descendants 
of Muhammad All, that he was oltowcd no voice m the choice of a 
flag nor was even sure be would have one at all, and that he was not 
inrormed whether Egyptians would be British subjects or retain their 
own entrty and nationality under a British Protectorate. I considered 
him entirely justified on these three points, but we had our instruc- 
tions, and it seemed impossible to persuade him to accept The 
alternative was the prodamation 01 a Protectorate without any 
Egyptian Sovereign at all 

Tlie i m pos iti on of the Union Jack, enn tabling as it docs the ooss 
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AUDIENCE WITH PRINCE HUSSEIN 


m thr^ forms, would have had a bad effect m Egypt and a worse 
toughout tobia; and the Khedivial Turkish pa^f which thTS 
doraant existed, would have been immensely strengthened when 

It be^e that we had not been able to make the nval claimant 

m offer which his digmty could accept. The Mimsters told us frankly 
toat mey would not contmue m office under a throneless Protectorate. 
We had giwn up all hope, and a telegram embodymg the Prmce’s 
reffisal, drafted and typed, lay ready for aphenng on Cheetham’s 
table. As a last resort I pruned Shaarawi Pasha, a nch landowner 
who had been mtimate with the Prmce all his life, and Ambroise 
Smadmo, a Greek, m more or less mtunate contact with the Agency 
for the past thirty-five years They went round mdependently and 
as if with no knowledge of the circumstances (I had m fact told them 
very httle) pomted out to Prmce Hussem how nervous the countiy 
was getting at the prolonged delay m the production of the proclama- 
tion, and hoped that the responsibihty did not he on his side, as 
that might force the Enghsh to do tbmgs repugnant to them and 
disastrous to the coimtry. 

On Sunday evening I received a note from Smadmo “ cJisr StorrS) 
J^at fait de la bonne besogne pendant me heitre et deme Son Altesse ameratt 
beaucoup avec VantonsaUon de Monsieur Cheetham que vous alltez le votr 
dematn lundi avant nndt d sa Daira,^ tl pourra atnst vous parler d cceur ouvert 
Je vous serre la mam; bteii d vous Ambroise ” I persuaded Cheetham to 
postpone his final telegram and telephoned to the Prmce askmg him to see 
me ffiat evemng mstead of the next day He received me very kmdly m bis 
Palace at Hehopohs and kept me from lo nil 12 A lacomc brevity and a 
direct coming to the pomt are not the virtues of Prmce Hussem, and he began 
by quotmg a number of mstances of his fiiendlmess and loyalty to Great 
Britain from the very be ginnin g My soul famted withm me when he 
descnbed with a wealth of horticulture detail how he had rooted up trees 
from his own garden at Giza and presented them to the first Lady Cromer 
and I longed to say “ Monsetgneur f passons au Diluge” However, he 
eventually attacked the subject and speakmg without any reserve at all 
told me that he wanted to accept the Sultanate, but as offered by H M G 
could not face it I begged him for his own sake and that of the coimtry to 
trust the British Government, which bad recalled him from exile and which 
had never yet betrayed him, still he would not accept At about half-past 
eleven I said I feared I was mtnidmg upon his leisure, and he asked me 
whether I would leave with an impression of an obstinate man I said 
but with a distinct impression of a Prmce who had no confidence m Lord 
or the Bntish Government He appeared a htde staggered at this and s^d • 

“ I cannot let you go away under this impression, what do you think 1 had 
better do? ” I recommended him to allow us to put m a strong app^ tor 
the heredity, and to leave the question of the flag and the nationahty to 
the wisdom of the Bntish High Commissioner who commg out 1 
pointed out that a Sultan on the throne was m a much better position tor 


1 Estate Office 
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btrgammg than a dairmnt b o^evTi Olastrjous, and that tbe Foreign Office, 
confronted with this notable proof of his bon n t voionii would be likely to 
allow hun a larger thare of cgofideoce and consequently a freer band in 
the futui e. He thought awhile and said “ If you will niarantee that tbe 
Hi gh Commissioner will deadc the other two points m my favour and 
procure ^ me the beredky, I accepL I told him that this was not an 
accratance at all, but only a post-dating of his demands, that I r e gr et te d so 
*mnTi a thing should keep him from doing all the good I knew be would be 
able to do, but that there was nothing for it now but to dopatch the telegram 
embodying hb refusal. He took leave of me very cordially, and said be very 
much appr ec o ted my anxiety that tbe Sultanate should not pass Into len 
worthy hands. I left hun at mi dnigh t, Impressed by his dignity and tbe real 
lusGce of his cause, and informed Cbectham of his offer Early next morning 
Prince Hnssem sent for the Ministers and, after informing them of what 
had bcipened, telephoned to me that he was prepared to accept my sugges- 
tion of^tfae night brfore. He vWted Cbectham (who was not a httlc pleased), 
withdrew his former refusal and made the new proposal which we have 
now embodied in a telegram and sent home.^ 

I have ventured to record thus at length the last inner workings of 
that rumbling and irregular but benefi^t old machine, then about 
to be t hr own on the scrap-heap — the British Occupation of Egypt. 

The transfer from Moslem to Christian Suzciamty was, like other 
Allied successa, better recaved m the Provinces than m the towns. 
Ghqffirt and f^hhn in Menflfla told my friend John Young* that 
they were pleased to hear about Hussein because be was “ a good 
man and understands us and the coimtry In tbe Cairo Mosques 
the prayer for the Moslem Khalifa was repeated three timw in 
succession and each time response was general and loud, w her eas 
that to tbe prayers for the Sultan of Egypt was feeble or mandible. 
The students of the Law Sdiool appear^ wearing black Res and 
lugubnons expressions, many girls in the Government Secondary 
Sdtools sport^ black rosettes When in his inaugural drive to the 
Palace the Sultan passed the grandstand of the Omdefas and Notables 
in tbe Abdin Square they clapped halfheartedly, each one lookmg 
sideways to sec what his neighbour was doing The truth was that 
many were unable to believe that the G erm atm could be defeated, 
and were still expectmg a victorkins Turkish advance upon Egypt. 

Prince Hussein deserved well of his country, of his dynasty and 
of Great Britain, by thus providing a transiuon period, free from 
bloodshed or r epr e ssi on, from M^ch better statesmansiup on one 
side and more goodwill on the other might have evolved a happier 
relationship 

^ Ft^jn my iccoost wiliini next dfy 

■ Sleepiag in tbe Mea Of Rot Hcnae orer the k)dc-up be wn kept cwike by a 
Hashdth amirinf tbe Police that be vn o<nr an IhsHm and ibonld tx with 

fop e o . 
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EXCHANGE OF ACCESSION VISITS 

I send you amongst other enclosures the leadmg article of the Bourse 
tgyphennej ^ 0 . best European paper here, upon the Protectorate and the 
btutanatc. You may rccogmzc some familiar touches in this majestic prose 
Bom events have passed off excellently well, as you \vill have seen from 
1 hihp s telegram m The Times On Saturday mormng I drove with Cheetham 
carnage— Daumotit as it should apparently be called— to offer 
me uirone to the new Sultan He was very nervous and profoundly impressed 
by the magnitude of the occasion (after all the thin g does not happen every 
day to any of us) but exceedingly agreeable and he has by far the best royal 
manner I have yet seen At half-past two I went by mstruction to visit 
the Aga Khan, who has just arrived with the idea of convmcmg the dubious 
Aloslems of the possibilities and advantages for Islam under British protec- 
tion I liked tlie Prince himself, but he is accompamed by an Indian Moslem 
called Baig, member of the Council of the Secretary of State for India. 
Both will be received by the Sultan to-day, and afterwards come to tea 
with me to meet the Prime Almister and Adh Pasha Yeghen whom I will 
subsequently leave alone with them Yesterday mormng Cheetham and 
the staff drove (again m a Daumont) with a mihtary escort, behmd the Sultan 
to the Palace through the streets hned with troops, and were received by 
him before anyone else Wc came m, I am glad to say, for a certam amount 
of the acclamation on the way, but I will confess to a certam rehef when 
the thmg was over, for I had discovered only the mght before a band of 
five Turks who had bought Brovmng pistdls early m the week and had 
been practising with them ever since with the idea of pluggmg the authonties 
m general. The streets were decorated by day and illummated by mght 
very effectively, with the odd result that Cairo looked gayer than it ever 
had m the penod of its most bnlhant prospenty The Pnvate Secretary 
was so affected by the entry of his Royal master mto the Palace of his Fathers 
that he broke down and wept, as the French say, like a veal, and had to be 
removed into an antechamber and restored with cognac At six m the evemng 
our visit was returned, Cheetham made me responsible for all the arrange- 
ments as It was assumed (I am unable to find out why) that I have an mu- 
mate acquamtance with the procedure for receivmg Sultans on the day 
of their Accession It was too dark for the Guard of Honour to be ve^ 
much seen, but I had them placed round the door, and turned on all the 
electric hghts m the house to show them up I likewise borrowed from the 
Bazaars jewelled coffee cups worth a Fong’s Ransom, thus I trust conveying 
to His Highness the impression of habitual splendour m His Majestys 
Agency. 

If we estimated for ourselves a twenty or thirty per cent ch^ce 
of bemg bombed or shot durmg the formal drive to Abto 1 alac^ 
how high, we wondered, did the Sultan compute the odds 
hunself? Two serious attempts were made later agamst his iu^ 

X I find my desenpuon of the second auempt 
when the youth stepped forward wiA his revolver uoneht he would almost 

It almost pomt blank If His Highness had be^ l^nrivate Mture and he a httle 
certainly have been killed, as it was, the drive being o P front of his 

She was leamng back, so the bullet wi^ ^ mches 

body I heard the news qmte early, crammed on my trocK coat anu w 
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tmd I remember bang thronghemt the War astonished that there 
were only two, and that so httlc resort was had behind the imivcrsal 
front to pohacal assassination of foragn so\eragns and statesmen 
The horrors of Bclgmm and ArmenJa have shown that this abstention 
was not due to hlgh-imndedncss on the part of bellig er ents, but rather 
to the extreme diSiculty of finding assassins prepared not so much to 
risk as to fling away thar Incs, unpleasantly perhaps, in cold blood 
On my return from the Palace 

I warned Ismaln (my Egyptian servant') that upon the first attempt of 
hnn, or of bis colleagues, to cut my throat (or even Chectham tX their wage 
be reduced by half dismissed to follow upon the second offence. Of 
coarse the servant class Is very strongly with us, and U cjTilcally disllluskmed 
as to the prestige or utility of the Turks. 

II 

Hussem R&mel, first Sultan of modem Egypt, was a younger son of 
the Khedive Ismail and brother of the Kh^vc Tewfik, that eldest 
bom for whose succession by pnmogemrurc Iimail had paid so many 
scores of thousands to the Sublime Porte Hussein succeeded hh 
nephew, the Khedive Abbas Hilmi He was m turn succeeded by 
hb younger brother— Sultan, afterwards King— Fuad, lather of the 
present Sove rei gn. 

The Sultan Hussem was of medium height, the effect of which 
was increased by the royal digmty of his carnage, whether seated or 
standing There was romance in the fine sad eyes, cr&tem in the 
great Turkish moustnehe and the high tarbush worn rakishly to the 
ri^t side. By instinct and by ongmd training he was in all matten 
of finance, govemment, and attitude towards Egyptians and foreigners, 
prc-emiDenily the son of his father Ismafl, as was shown in his reck- 
less generosity, his ultra Edwardian desire that thmgs should be 
done well, his complete freedom from ianaliasm and ann European 
frflmg Himself of great personal charm it was essentially to personal 
influence and consideration that be was amenable, so much to that 
it was possible, given adequate care and preparation, to present 
almost aity proposal to him in a palatable and finally acceptable form 
His educational and cultural sympathies were, as might be expected 
from one who had spent so much of hb youth at the Court of the 
Third Empire, deadly French, but this had not In any way affected 
his pro-Enghsh views, often mamtamed at some personal risk during 
the Occupation, and now at once rewarded and consolidated by the 
Protectorate, 

Jim before be returned &txn his driw SminuTW the Ronttn Minister Tid Dojren 
of tbc Dipkcmic Corps appeared In « tolt of tmiff-colourcd ditloa, prcsnmbljr with 
tha idea of br intlng off an Essex Hlhabcth coop, which wii not iiowrcr r ece i ved 
with any grea t fitrour " 
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HIS embarrassments 

Of his first Cabinet, he was said to appreaate Rushdi Pasha the 
Prime Atoster, but to repose liis pnvate and personal confidence in 
Adh Pasha— a foend of many years standmg Sim Pasha he accepted 
^thout any great enthusiasm as a permanent msntution Of Sarwat 
he proved to admire the intelligence, of Fat-hi the character, for 
neither Wahba nor Hilmi had he any enthusiasm His memory registered 
verbal and other details with a cunous and meticulous accuracy 

I saw him constantly throughout the first year of his reign and 
mvanably found him kind, graaous and on femily matters most 
enteitainmg Havmg despatched the busmess for which he had 
summoned me “ S^orrs, mon amt ”, he would contmue, “ rouU 
ma bosse un pm partout, mats jamais je n^ai rencontrd un mih-milo 
pareiV" I could respectfully sympathize, aware that His Highness 
had hardly mounted his throne before he was assailed by a throng 
of prmcely relations, some well disposed but needy, all smartmg 
under years of real or imagmed gnevances and each clamourmg for 
immediate preferential treatment Mon pauvre Storrs, vous etes 
jmne, mats vous etes intelligent * et je vous demande — qiCest ce qiCon 
pmt faire pour contenter une famille pareille ^ Vous avez U Pnnce 
Aziz Hassan, qui a mangi la fortune entihre de sa femme, et en consi- 
quence Va rendue malheureuse Le Pnnce Mehmet se pocharde 

reguhirement cliaque sotr, et Dim salt ce que fait sa femme! ” Some 
were importuning him for money, which he disliked, others for leave 
to return from exile, which he hated and dreaded. “ Enfin, mon cher 
Storrs, pour satisfaire tout ce monde tl me faudrait . . ” He had 
the contempt of the Turk for nomad, even for settled Arabs. 

“ Oldest ce que le Senoussi ? Un Mar about mon cher ” 

The Sultan’s disposition was to change later, under the shadow 
of mortal sickness Of the mtercourse I was pnvileged to hold with 
him m those early days, I have none but the happiest memory 


Considerable play has been made by European as well as Egyptian 
writers with the supposed disgust and sense of degradation felt by 
the people at the use of the word Himaya, the Arabic eqmva- 
lent of Protectorate As one whose duty it was to acquamt hims^ 
with all gnevances general as well as particular (and who performed, 
and enjoyed, this duty), I afi&rm that this was a gnevance I never 
heard at the time, even at second-hand. I discussed the translatm^ 
of Protectorate and High Commissioner— Himaya and Mandim 
al-Sami — ^with the Prime Mimster He asked for time to veniy 


1 » In some respects this was the most successful strategic^ move ma^ by 

enemies of the whole War, for these odd cSe- 

up on the Western Frontier for over a year some 30,ooo tro^s badly req^ea 

w?=r= and earned us to ettpend on 

suffiaent to add 2d to the mcome tax for the lifetime of the present gene 
C S Jarvis, Three Deserts Qohn Murray ) 
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them and telephoned to me later m the day confirm mg both. It was 
not the name, but the fact (vduch under any other name would have 
smelt no sweeter) of nations they consider^ unbrecched barbarians 
m the Hejaz and elsewhere being granted the complete independence 
demed to Egypt^ which later in the War exasperated Egyptians 
beyond endurance. 

About this time I made a manful, perhaps tactless, certainly 
hopeless effort to suggest some ordered s y stem for the transaction 
of the Residency business The Residency was m &ct not, save 
mddcnially, an Embassy or Legation, still less a ConsuIate-GcneraL 
It was the ds facto equivalent of the Secretariat and Government 
House of a Cn™ Colony, issuing m the Mmistiics and Departments 
finanaal and administrative “ mstrucQons ” Yet beyond the proper 
diplomatic convention that all work must pass through the bottle 
neck of the Head of the Chancery, there was no sort of allocation of 
the w o rk to A, B or C, whereby each might m a few months have 
acquired some real knowledge of persons a^ of problems This was 
sometimes trying for the ResidcMy, for the Administrations it was 
maddening. The Director of Public Health, who had submitted some 
scheme of r eform , took the High Commissioner's opimon upon it 
throug^i one of the Secretaries, who might have been consulted 
likewise upon postal, agriculture or educational prtmosals Whai 
the Director telephoned nert motning to ask a question or suggest 
a modification, A was out, or engaged on something els^ but B, trtio 
had not seen the original memwmdum or heard the arguments, 
was blandly prepared to have the whole matter explained to firm 
flgatn foom the beginning The tedium, untanon and waste of rimi> 
inWved by these explanations and re-explananona unseated the 
reason of the most patient Bntiah and Egyptian officials, paralysing 
them by the lack of contmmty winch Is essential to administration. 
Their groans were redoubled upon the Oriental Secretary, the 
relatively permanent member of the sta^ himsdf a auffercr frequently 
called in to redress the latest haphazardly My brief note proposed 
that the work should be so divided that each officer should know 
for what branches of the Service he was responsible to the Head of 
the Chancery (as he to the CounciDor or High Commissioner), and 
that the list of work so divided should be circulated to Heads of 
Departments No attention was paid to this presumption, which 
I rescued, after enquiry, we^ later from a dusty basket and pre- 
served as a cunosity until it was destroyed with my other papers 
in 1931 but the state of affairs it disdosed was m part the occasion 
of the Cabinet Committee of 1917, to be described later 

The Emtian Provmces be^ to fed the War towards its end. 
Cairo ana Alexandria may be said not to have felt it at all, save 
pleasurably, until well after it was over, but bitterly tfi<m 
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SETTLING DOWN TO WAR 


From the London newspapers it is clear that Cairo is imasmed to he 
in a state of tense and b^cose anxiety, but m Cairo, with th?^xception 
of the British Agency and two or three high offiaals, hardly a soul toows 
^y more of what is gomg on than do the arm-chair critics of Pall Mall 
Yesterday there was a race meetmg numerously attended, the tenms courts 
Me overcrowded, you cannot get a table at the Club, bazaars are open and 
domg ascertain amount of busmess This is not to say that m the lower 
strata or students, pohtiaans and joumahsts, palpitating rumours are not 
being manufactured and propagated from hour to hour, but the manu- 
facturers and propagators even as they speak look this way and that, for 
the arrests of turbulents and ne’er-do-wells have shown that, though it 
may be a long way to Tipperary, Malta can be reached with surpnsmg 
celenty Ismadia— the Headquarters of the Suez Canal — is now also the 
home of the Bntish Army Staff the hotels there are over full, and shop- 
keepers can remember no parallel to the present prosperity smce the year 
1869 when the Canal was opened and the town built To anyone who 
knows the Smai desert it seems impossible that an adequate force with 
guns and provisions can ever be sent across it, and now that our aeroplanes 
have arrived the last fear of a surprise is at an end On the West we are 
all nght, for the Senoussi’s assurances comade very much with his mterest, 
which is, not to bnng us down upon his head by the side of Italy ^ I talian 
joumahsts, “ Interventiomsts ” as they call themselves, are starrmg about 
Cairo, proclaiming their dismterested aJBfection for England and compl ainin g 
of the ngour of the censorship, the latter certainly a genume, almost a 
justified emotion but the example of Roumama durmg the Balkan War 
has up till now hypnotized neutral States, who think that they have only 
got to wait with their jaws well apart for aties, provinces and whole 
countries to drop m 

As for my private manner of life, you may take it thus Rise 630 
Homer and Haydon’s Autobiography nil 8 Agency 9 Letters and dictate 
till 10 Interviews tiU i 30 work agam 3 o to 8 15, whence from a dull 
dinner to a tired stale bed betwixt sleep and wakmg This seven days a 
week from August 18 Curiously disagreeable weather, and I with an 
exceptional cold P hili p Graves down at the hnes on the Canal and much 
impressed by efficacy of arrangements 

14. XU 14 Durmg the last fortmght the general appearance of Cairo 
has changed, very much for the better The streets are full of troops, the 
largest number of whom are Austrahans These are at once feared and 
admired by the Egyptians, and are certainly well equal to any Teratonals 
or Yeomanry we ^ve yet seen They are reported to be very lax m their 
disaphne, and I have seen certainly one tram-load retummg campwds 
at about 7 30 a m chantmg with unimpaired freshness “ We won t go home 
tdl mommg ” They are also mclmed at the smallest provocation to dis- 
charge with their revolvers (or rifles if at hand) m any restamants 
or smular estabhshments which meet with them speaal approv^, and bemg 
provided with nothmg but Enghsh silver are mvolved m frequent and 
wolent altercations with the hucksters, by whom they ^re m the ^d 
unmercifully fleeced The Ceylon contmgent, composed of more or je ss 

^ Not yet m the War 
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wealthy planters has also made a very good Imprcssloo, and altogether It 
b very fortunate that we are able to see them and they m 

31 xH 14, The Australians and New Zealanders are spending between 
three and four thousand pounds a day In Cairo, out of their podccis that 
is, and quite apart from the mimensc military expenditure imnlved by 
the presence of the troops here they ait tenifying but popular Three 
days ago a friend of mine obscnxd three of them walking along, when an 
omnibus, drawn bpf three mules, of the type known as Suara (that being 
the name of hi ongmator) dro\*e past them- Anxiom for a lift th^ hailed 
It but the driver whipped up his beasts and the occupants lifted up their 
voices and mocked the soldien whereupon one of these, running in front 
hdd up the three mules with such violence as to dnve the whole conveyance 
back three or four yards, and the other two approaching it on one side, 
upset the whole thing tideways and decanted the fares on to the hard road, 
afer whkh they quietly resumed thar walk and disappeared over the bonion. 

I keqj a very dear memory of Sir John MimvcU, the Gcncml 
Officer Commanding the Troops Dunng the previous decade he 
had been employed m administramc rather than on acme service, 
but for those iiututory innsiDonal days be pro\*cd exactly what was 
required, knowing and Hkmg, known and liked b>, E^Tpnans for 
the past thirty years Sittmg tumdess m his office he would sec 
every applicant and read most petitions personally, dealing out a 
summary justice which expressed Itself by speech or by a stub of 
blue penal in a bnef convinang cxpleuvc. It was no good bluffing, 
for “ Conkey ” had your life history — nbetber ytju were a Pasha or 
a dragoman, a Scph^i Banker or a Greek cotton broker, a British 
official or 0 Syrian Consul General for a Baltic Slate, but this 
patnarcbal militarism provided a satisfaction, a finality, very sddom 
afforded by the Mixed Court of Appeal ^ 

In default of a journal I must rdy once more upon letters to present 
some of the aspects of Egypt durmg the War 

I ate my Christmas luncheon with Aubrey Herbert ex intopreter Irish 
Guards, wounded at Mens, and now attached to G O C s staff. He gave 
a grtpldc, tertfhle and at the same time hi^y humorous accoimt of the 
retreat, b which as be is nearly stone blind it is hard to see bow be avoided 
death. On Tuesday the Sultan invited for his first luncheon party the 
Ap Khan, and to meet him Prince Fuad Rushdi Cbeetham and myself, 
with the usual Grand Chamberlains ProtcHVestiarles and Magnificos. As 
the latter consider it I mp roper to conveisc in thdr Master’s presence, and 
as his habitual vehicle of conversation is a rather melodramatic aside, the 
meal was not hilarious. The Aga Khan has considerable ghfirm, lliere 
is alas another dinner at the Palta to-monw night for the Generals here 
present (14) None of them, save Maxwell will know any French, end 
the Sultan has but three words of En glkh Je tvus doiou tm vrat 
SHAKEHAND de GENTLEMAN ti non pas dt NATIVE 

^ team of MtiweD evoked ooe of tbe mo« ipontancou* umbmia of fenenl 
rcfwt that I hare seen duxing twelve yon roideiKe here. 3 i Match 191& 
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PRO-TURKISH UNDERCURRENT 

The official dinner given us by the Sultan passed off without inadent, 
save that the Band was two minutes slow with each of the Royal Toasts 
1 be^ to re^et the mstallation of the pnvate telephone wire which links 
my desk to the Palace I ongmally agreed to it with the idea of savmg 
myself from perpetual summons , but now W X has been appomted H H ’s 
Pnvate Sec m whose hands the thmg became a Trumpet, whence he 
blows soul-devastatmg strams, alas The Sultanate is popular, but, 
unm the Turks have had it really put across them, popular with acqmescence 
rather than enthusiasm Continuous moral and pohtical disinfection and 
moculation are required to keep what pubhc opmion exists here m a satis- 
factory condition Of course the provmces are healthier than the towns 

This mormng I spent m the bazaars with the Maharaja of Bikanir, a 
very fine gentleman, speakmg Enghsh with idiomatic inaccuracy, mtellec- 
tually honest, and agreeable We visited three of his Camel Coips wounded, 
m the Citadel hospital One had had his neck almost severed by two sword 
cuts, but had nevertheless (apparently holdmg his head on to his body 
with both hands), walked back next day twenty-four miles across the desert 
mto camp and is now near recovery News from the Canal continues most 
encouragmg, and Anatohan Turks are be ginnin g to desert to us. This 
has shghtly mcreased the popularity of the Sultan and dimmished, if not 
altogether stopped, the imdercurrent of extreme hostihty to ourselves, 
which continues to rumour that the Turks have taken Suez and that the 
French Mihtary Mission has arrived to correct Maxwell’s “ gross mistakes ” 

Ismain continues to nourish a poor opmion of the Ottoman Empire, 
and laughs cymcally when accused by me of blasphemy for dendmg the 
Khallf, whom he now regards with pity and contempt He assures me 
that my landlady (a Circassian) never ceased to weary the Bey with her 
hopes and fears of speedy mvasion The hafims^ composed largely of Turk- 
esses, are on the whole against us and imagme Enver as a Pan-Islamic 
Superman m s hinin g armour, ready and waiting to take away their reproach. 

Student and joumahstic circles are still lughly disaffected to us and 
venomously anti-Sultamc, and true it is that they would not — as the Book 
says — be convmced though one came from the dead, such is the mauvatse 
volontd with which they pervert their adolescent brams Does the offiaal 
account announce the capture of prisoners? Then it is assumed that we 
lost far more of our own, and besides, where are these prisoners? Do we 
produce them? Then they are nothing more than Indians disguised as 
captured Turks, and, if they are ragged and barefoot, then we have tom 
their clothes and taken away their shoes to bnng contempt upon the tme 
behevers’ army If we go down for three days to Alexandna, it is m order 
to be close to the harbour, and ready for a fiymg start out to sea There 
IS indeed no end to their foohshness I continue to collect such rumoi^ 
and to ndicule them once a week m the Arab Press, but the effert is shcm- 
hved and, as was said of Messalma’s friends “ Soon as one fads, another 
takes his place ” However, m the absence of Khedive, Turk and GeOTM, 
much of the variety and most of the salt has gone never to return pougn 
to be replaced perhaps by reform and administration) m the worker 

R. 
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September 1914 

BOMARCS » STRAftOERESS WITH BEAUTY 

Wahep PEtar 

If, as DOW seemed^ certain, Tudccy yielded to the long insistence 
of Germany and jorned the Cartial Powers, Egypt most look to her 
Eastern frontier, for though onr enemies could hardly hope to succeed 
m invadmg Egj^ (thereby sevenng the jugular vem of the Bntish 
Empire) th^ im^t at least contam there many thousands of troops 
which would otherwise be frdng them upon the Western FronL 
Strategically speaking Egypt was until nearly the end of the War an 
Island, surroimded by seas of water and far less navigable oceans of 
wamdess sand. British political and mOitaiy Thmkers could, in those 
days, leave the Sea out of their apprehensions the Air was still a 
minor, comparatively untried and undeveloped arm. One form of 
vessel only could cross the pardung waste of the Smai Peninsula, 
The Ship of the Desert.* We were aware that were the in- 

dispensable and only effective transport for mvaders, and that the 
Arabs of the Hqaz could marshal<hem by fleets of m3madB, and so 
were m a position ather to speed the Turkish attack, to weaken it 
by abstention, or seriously to t hr eat e n ha left flank. I could not 
forget how the Sharif Abdallah bad unlocked his heart during his 
visit to Cano that same sp r m g I therefore submitted a short note, 
suggesting that by timely comfultatKm with Mecca we mi gh t secure 
not only the neiitrality but the alliance of Arabia m the event of 
Ottoman ag g r essi on. But the Agcn<7 was more than occupied with 
the negotiations for the Throne stratc^ was the soldiers busmess, 
I was a civilian, and anyhow Stambul had not yet declared war, so 
that for one reason and another da3rs passed mto weeks without my 



Qayton, the Bcme of Khartum, of Cairo, of Palestine and 


Mesopotamia- His balanced advice aiuld no more be hustled by a 
ensis than could his beautiful deliberate bandwntmg his character 


* The leact tie*iir of Tarco-Germci Anince wt* in fKt qc Angntc a 

Slmahiitecnnly the DtnUiKne* w eie 

I remember P eiUan D Tot vo e • fust erlt b '^ n tMi trtificitl and 

cocld ner ci here been eppUed by the Arab owner (for we ctiiip*rc tmfaiown t hfnjp 
to known, not known to tmknown), if ever a Bedn erw 1 ihip mlsht peib^M 
tempted to e«Tl it tbe of tbe Ocesn. 
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ISO^REVOLT IN THE DESERT' ACCEPTED BY KITCHENER 

as an officer and a man was, when he left Jerusalem, to be well 
summed up by Sir Herbert Samuel m the last watchword of Marcus 
Aurehus, Aequammitas He was m 1914 Agent m Cairo of the Sudan 
Government (whose Sirdar controlled the Smai Penmsula and its 
Palestme frontier) as well as Director of Intelligence m the Egyptian 
Armyj the time and the place and the keys of the necessary knowl- 
edge addmg to his natur^ abihties that element of fortune without 
which none can achieve Bertie approved my thesis. Further, he 
actively condoned my proposed irregulanty of urgmg it upon Lord 
Kitchener m a private letter j which I accordmgly dispatched After 
all, he was still my Chief, for he had not yet been succeeded m 
EgyPL 01^ even resigned his appomtment there. I waited I had not 
waited a week before the telegram came. 

Sept 24, 1914 To H M ’s Representative m Cairo Following ftom 
Lord Kitchener Tell Storrs to send secret and carefully chosen messenger 
from me to Sharif Abdallah to ascertam whether “ should present armed 
German influence m Constantmople coerce Sultan agamst his will, and 
Sublime Porte, to acts of aggression and war agamst Great Bntam, he and 
his father and Arabs of the Hejaz would be with us or agamst us ” ^ 


This direct mandate from the Secretary of State for War was a double 
contentment, accepting as it did m toto the conception of the Revolt 
m the Desert, and choosmg me to follow it up In truth the Turco- 
German danger was much greater and more insidious than ever 
became generally known m England It was not confined to the 
certamty of having to meet mili tary operations directed against the 
Canal and Egypt There was the further and less-known project to 
be countered — a project m the execution of which the Germans and 
Turks went far — of estabhshmg German submarme bases and wire- 
less stations m Turkish territory flankmg the whole length of the 
Red Sea 

The Germans placed a Major Freiherr Othmar von Stotzmgen 
at the head of a party of woreless experts, with orders to “ estabhsh 
an information post m the neighbourhood of Hodeida, for the purpose 
of opemng commumcations with the German troops m German ^st 
Africa All Turkish militar y and avil authorities are enjomed to 
afford Major von Stotzmgen, and his staff, every assistmce The 
wireless apparatus, brought by Major von Stotzmgen, will be utilized 
for the purpose of forwarding orders and information from tne 
Turkish G H Q ” The wireless was also to be used for propaganda 

m the Sudan, Somaliland and Abyssmia ^1 

But the chief menace lay m the influence which Turkish hostihti^ 
with Great Bntam might have upon the Moslem population 


^ Draft telegram m Kitchener’s own hand WO paper 



THE MrssFscrn ncTunss frosi iinccA it 

Bnmh Indu, Egypt and Sudan Enonnouj importance was attached 
by the Gtnnans to this possibibty and to the influence they hoped 
the Turkish Cahph would exert 

I pre pa r e d a letter for Abdallah and a suitable gifr, and chose for 
secret messenger the father in lats of my htile Persian agent 
Rdhi, who accompanied him os far as Suez. In due course A returned 
to Guro with a long and favourable reply from Abdallah and recounted 
to me hiS adtxnturcs which I transbted for the stenographer present 
Into this rendering 


SiiAidF OP Mrccs 
I'rrfaf Rfpcrl cf \ 30. x 14 

Messenger A left Suez on 5 Oaober and reached Jeddah m three days 
He informed roe that the search of the Customs svai roost perfunaory, 
and that by the expenditure of one or at roost two piastres quite lar^ 
pa cka ge s nnght be ImroducetL He hired a donkey for two pounds and 
left Jeddah at six o dock, reaching Mcca at nine next rooming having 
four^ed all night (a mule takes two days and a camJ three). He found 
DO botds but hu to pay eight pounds for a room, dunng the period of his 
pilgrimage, in the Bab al Salim or " Entrance to the Sacred Endosure ” 
He performed the necessary rues of the pDgrinuge which he considered 
very ridiculous but from the nhjniol p^i of new Wohid gyrmasttc 
temv f a good gymiustlc ^), Es'cr^thing cxceedlnj^ filthy He ate 
half a dollar’s worth of meat and drank a cup of tea in a Toikisb Caf^ and 
on the morrow rose strengthened and restored, and his understanding 
returned to him. Tbc Gr^ Sharif Husain unih his enure famllv was 
absent at Toyif but A managed to get Into comnnmkailoD with the SharlTs 
IPoH? — Deputy — b) name the Sha^ Shiraf This representative exercises 
all the functions which ought to be performed by the Turkish Wall to 
whom it tppean nobody goes for any kind of ease avil or criminal \ 
was strudt by the faa ihit cvetr roan he met es*cn if he possessed an 
imufSacncy of doibcs, was arroed to tbc teeth and bristling vdih weapons 
— cabman, donkey boy or mule-driver The TTaJdl held a kind of court, 
very numerously attended, in which be dealt out a kind of rough and ready 
Justice. In the event of a quarrel In which knives were used, an official 
measurer of wounds Is callw In who estimates by the depth and length 
of the wounds the amount of the fine payable the total of the smaller woimd 
havmg been deducted from that of tli larger the infficter of the larger 
has to pay the difference. A insinuated himsdf into the graces of the WaMI 
and was mvhed to his bouse that night joining the other Sharlfs at prayer 
After pr ay er a polhicaJ discussion 10^ place In which \ found to his dismay 
that the poUliOT ideas of the irdfetf were those of the Egyptians,* He con- 
tinued to visit the bouse nightly for three nJg^ After this, not having 
yet rec o vered from the effects of his donkey ride he hired a camcl-dri\*er 
for two pounds to lake a letter from hlimelf to tbc Sharif Abdallah at Taylf 
Messen^ went al great speed and returned in three days, requesting A 


* To be described in Chapter ix. 
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HIS AUDIENCE WITH THE GRAND SHARiF 

to w^t two ^ys and informing him that the Sharif was aware « whence 
he came therefore remained, contmmng to visit the local Sharif 

h-F' Husam’s amval at Mecca he telephoned about 

X to the Wakil, so that X obtamed permission to be among the first to 
visit him and kiss &e hem of his garment Some of the devot^ had gone 
out as much as half a da/s journey to meet him The Wakfl retired to his 
house and the Sharif to his Palace, which is one of considerable size and 
tour ^ones high, m form as a mountam Fmally the Sharif Abdallah 

^ ^ which he gave Sharif 

Abd^ then said that m his opimon Mr Storrs was a Moslem, to which 
A tactfully agreed He was convmced of that by reason of Mr S ’s numerous 
quotations from the Koran, and alluded to him as his brother He was then 
taken mto a very large and magnificent room m which he ate with the Sharif 
Husam and his four sons This from the mommg until two m the after- 
noon Shortly after this ±e Sharif Abdallah bade lum take his ease, refresh 
himself, and with many compliments said he would give him a letter to 
Mr S In a few minutes he found himself alone, upon which a servant came 
and took him to a much finer room on the very top of the house m which he 
found seated by himself the Grand Sharif of Mecca The Sharif then said 
to him. “ My son, though I am as one unmvited m this matter I will yet 
speak” (Message had been sent through his son Abdallah) He spoke 
walkmg up and down the room and insisted that his auditor should remam 
seated He said “ The Ottoman Empire has nghts over us and we have 
nghts upon her She has made war upon our nghts, and I am not responsible 
before God if she has made war upon our nghts, nor am I responsible 
before God if we have therefore made war upon hers ” He gesuculated 
with his arms as he spoke, and threw back the long sleeve of his garments, 
saymg “ my heart is open to S even as this ”, and, with a gesture, “ Stretch 
forth to us a helpmg hand and we shall never at all help these oppressors 
On the contrary we shall help those who do good This is the Command- 
ment of God upon us Do good to Islam and Moslems — ^Nor do we fear nor 
respect any save God Give him my greetmg, fitting to him and to his 
country ” X answered “ To hear is to obey, O my Lord ” The Wakil 
of the Sharif when he saw the magnificent treatment accorded to X apolo- 
gized to him subsequently for his pro-German sentiments, although he can 
have had no possible idea of the reason of his visit. On Xs return the sons 
of the Sharif journeyed with him and 150 pilgnms with arms and music, 
ostensibly to escort them mto Jeddah but r^y to repair the road, “a 
thin g of which man had not dreamed” Half-way between 
Jeddah at a place called Bahra they slept, and there the Sharif Abdall^ 



envelope which was addressed to the Sharif’s agent m Cano 
was finally handed to X by the agent on board a Japanese boat which was 
delayed two days m the harbour at Jeddah because the Mumap^ty cor^ 
mandeered most of the ship’s coal to work the condenser which 
the town with water A’s opimon is that the Iwders of the Arabs m adiuon 
to then natinal predil ection for England are of opimon that it is not possibJ 

1 Sbanfial agent there When I amved he was Mayor of Jeddah 


was 


NEGOTIATING WITH MECCA 150 

tint Gcmnny can ever conquer her To them Egypt fa an ideal Govern- 
ment, inrt ts the con n tr y fa an earthly paradise. Alany Turkish officers 
but only about 300 troops In Alccca. Nobody there of opimon that the 
Turks would dedarc war upon England or the Allies But they have been 
informed that shots had hca exchanged b e twe en the English and Egyptian 
troops in Eg>'pt. A certain Agaue published many false reports which X 
was able tobdic and ridicule. He observed that the Arabs of Mecca neglect 
their womenfolk and spend their enure days and nights in cafb ^ 

On 31 October Lord Kitdiencr cabled his 

Salfiams to Sharif Abdallah. Germany has now bought the Turkish 
Government with gold, notwiihstanding that England, France and Russia 
goarantced integrity of Ottonam Empire If Turkey remained ncxitrtl in the 
war Turiih GoWmnicnt have against will of Sultan committed acts of 
a gg re ss ion invading the froniicrs of Egypt wuh bands of Turkish soldiers. 
IfAiab nation assist England In this war England will guarantee that no 
intervention takes place in Arabia and will give Arabs OTty assfatance 
against ext e rna l foreign a ggr e ssi on. 

On 10 December A returned from his second jonmey to Mecca The 
Shtnf was friendly but unable to break with the Turks immediately 
though awaitmg a reasonable pretext to do so 
I do oot pr o p o se to follow in detail the ctnraaeruuctLliy protracted 
negorianons which ensued In Apnl 1915 the Governor General of 
the Sudan was amhorued to let it be l^wn that H.M G would 
make it xn essential condidon in the peace terms that the Arabian 
Peninsula and its Muhammadan Holy Places should remam in the 
hands of an Independent sovereign state. It was impossible to define 
at the moment how much temtory should be mcluded In this state. 
The first defimte proposals from the Sharif reached Sir Henry 
MacMihou m July 1915 (with a personal letter from Abdallah to 
mysclfi unsigned and undated), when he solidted the support of 
His hiijesty^s Government for the cause of Arab independence, and 
proposed certain boundaries for the Independent Arab area. As I 
stn^ggied through his difficult writing and even more difficult Arabic, 
I fisrod myself muimunng 

In matters of commerce the fiiult of the Dutch 
Is in giving too little and asking too much, 

for he demanded, with the exception of Aden, the whole of Arabic- 
speaking Sonth-West Asia. The High Commissioner nghdy refused 

^ This tcco uut , potdbH bcc i otc b vs» ooe of the flm be read, plened Lawreace 
for be im In a letter written tbe rear before his death I re said to yon 
the best bb of yoor nUilua I ever read was yoor dictated acctxini ^ the report of 
egcnt*a Interview p te- re v o lt, with the sharlf of Mecca on fab pha? roof at night. ** 
13.0.34. Aa fa was a mere tramlatfoo any merit was 
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HUSAIN’S EXCESSIVE DEMANDS 


to comnut the Goyemment to prease areas, particularly in Western 
hyna and Lower Mesopotamia, and as time went on (for our com- 
mi^rati^s were slow and nsky) boundary questions became less, 
and the Hejaz revolt more, unmediate 

It was at the time and still is my opimon that the Sharif opened 
his rnouA and the British Government their purse a good deS too 
wde.i It seemed to me that havmg been httle more than a sort of 
Erastian Admmistrator for the Turks, the Sharif and his people 
would be well treated and amply rewarded if they were gratuitously 
enabled to defeat and evict their traditional enemy, and were guaran- 
teed immumty from external aggression m their permanent possession 
of the two Holy Cities, together with the mdependent sovereignty of 
their country of ongm, the Hejaz. If to this a suffiaent majority 
of Moslems chose to add the Khilafat, that was their busmess, and 
not ours, though, as u ni ti n g the strongest religious with the weakest 
material power, it would be greatly to our mterest But Husain, 
who had mdeed through Faisal been m touch with the Synan revolu- 
tionaries, claimed to wield a general mandate as Kmg of the Arabs 
for a Spmtual Pan-Araby, to which he knew better than we that he 
could lay no kmd of genume claim Of the great Arab peoples of 
North AJ&ica some must repudiate his Sunm® claims to the Cahphate 
others, like Egypt and the Sudan, vastly preferred theu: own supenor 
avilization. The Christians of the Lebanon could never acknowledge 
him, Mesopotamia was mainly Shia, regardmg his Islam about as 
benevolently as Alva did the Protestantism of the Low Countnes, 
to the South the Imam Yahya^ recognized him as nothing at all, 
whilst with Ibn Sa’ud on his immediate East (feehng for hi m as an 
Ebenezer Chapel might for Rome) he had long been on the terms 
which were to lead to his final rum and exile There was m a word 
not even as much prospect of Arab Umon then as there is now 
When m addition we reflected that 90 per cent of the Moslem World 


^ By October 1916 Lawrence had wntten “The coast towns are glutted with 
Gold and the Rupee is only 10-12 to the sovereign ” Yet the gold dispatched 
less fHflp 10 per cent of the total cost to the Bnosh taxpayer of the Revolt m the 
Desertj which amounted to ;Cii3OOOjO0O In addition to the irunal sums I t^K, 
Husain received from 8 August 1916, £125,000 a month m all less than cme milhon 
sterhng The remaining ten milhoiis represent mihtary operations and supplies 

&om Great Bntam , r o 1 

^ Sunm “ One of the Path ”, a trachtiomst recognizmg the succession of Caupns, 
or successors to the Prophet Muhammad down to the twenueth century _ hma 
“ Followers of Ah ”, first cousm of Muhammad and husband of his daughter ratu^, 
holding hma the first legitimate Cahph, and therefore reje^g as us^^^f^ A^ 
Bal^Umar and ’UthmL, the first three Sunm Cahphs Sunm and Shia ^ *e 
two mam divisions of Islam, the first representing, the 

India EavDt Svna and the Heiaz, and the second, the mmonty, to be loimd cnieny 
m PcKiaf^q ^ Morocco Theologically Shia is a^ogous to 
Sunm to Protestantism, and its extreme form, Wahhabism, pracased by the Ara 
of Saudi-Arabia, to extreme Puritanism 
3 Rider of the Yaman 



COKPUSfiD UNDERTAKINGS OP ALLIES 


ISl 

must tall H nftflin a renegade gnH traitor to the Vicar of God wc could 
not conceal from ourselves (and with difficulty from him) that his 
pretensions bordered upon the tragi-comic, Ncverthdcss, tins partiaJ 
sacrifice of his name before Islam, vital to our cause though also 
greatly to his interest, imposed upon us the real obligation of raising 
and mamtaming his prestige to me limit of the possible, so that for 
this flnH other reasons we were m the gnd committed &r more deeply 
m buDion, m munitions of war and m promises very hard to fulfil, 
than most of US had dreamed of m September 1914- 
Much play has been made by Arab and other cntics with am 
bigmtics, mutually mcompaublc undertakings, and betrayals , 
without entire justification but not without cause. Our Arabic 
c orrespondence with Mecca was prepared by Rilhi, a feir though not 
a profound Arabist (and a better agent than scholar), and checked, 
often under hi gh pressure, by mys^ I had no Deputy, Staff or 
office, so that during my a^cnce on misaion the work was earned on 
(better perhaps) by others, but the contmmty was lost.^ Hnsams 
letters on the othCT hand were wntten m an obscure and tortuous 
prose m which the punty of the Hqaz Arabic was overlaid and 
tainted with Turkish idioms and syntax. Until Mark Sykes appeared 
m Cairo in 1916 wc had but the slightest and vaguest mfoimation 
about the Sykes Picot negotianom for the tripartite dwision of non- 
Turkish Turkey between France, Russia and England, later nullified 
(and divulged) by the fall of Russia, and there was ffir too httle 
realization of Indian operations m Iraq and of Indian encouragement 
of Ibn Sa ud. So fin as we were concerned it seemed to be nobody's 
busmess to harmonize the vanous views andpohaes of the Foreign 
Office, the India Office, the Admiralty, the war Office, the Govern- 
ment of India and the Residency in Egypt. The Revolt, when it 
began, entailed the co-operatron of at l^t three Mdit^ Com- 
mmdOT the G O Cs of Egypt, Iraq and Aden. After the withdrawal 
from Galhpoh the Mediterranean Expeditionary Force, merged with 
the Egyptian, became the Egyptian Expeditionary Force under 
which, gathering up these threads with those of the Naval G O C 
and the Sudan Gov ern ment, was constituted the Arab Bureau, 
directed by D G Hogarth, of which T E. Lawrence was a 
member • 


> I ocTcr taw the coif ei p o u deaoe agaiii afisr lacriojz for Bagdad ia April 1917 
It wu needed In mr abaeoce and 1 caibled to Cairo ^AH SQiclf nrtgfnala crer 
are in my filea asnsmt index if yon pld: lock please aeal np afterward*.^ 

“ Do yoo kn^ 

The Arab B ur e au "? 

Aiked Hnprth and an r ro e d 
** ttaWlfty 

Symes rermtility 
Osnwalllt b piictkaL 
Dawuay lyntactlad. 
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FIRST HBJAZ VOYAGE 


les 

It will be seen that the complications were very great, and the 
dfficulty of recondling some of these conflicting claims and interests 
was at the Peace Conference to become extreme. 

The exchange of argument ami coimter argument, of reference 
to England (as probably reference from Mecca to Constantinople), 
of mstruenons and re-draftings, seemed Interminable, but anyhow 
ensured that Arabs and Arab transport, if not yet on our side, were 
meanwhile not at the disposal of the Turkish i^my At last Husain, 
alarmed by Turkish aemdaes and the Stotzingen Mission, took the 
phmgc. On 23 May 1916 a messa^ was telegraphed to Sir Henry 
MacMahon Sum Port Sudan * S^riTs son Abdallah ur g en tly re- 
quires Storrs to come to Arabian coast to meet him. Movement 
begin as soon as Faisal arrives at Mecca. 

The diary of that voyage has gone, but I have dis co v er ed in the 
Foragn Office the Report I extracted for the High Commissioner, 
tome of which, giving the first published account of the inception of 
an enterprise important m itself besides being immortalized by the 
genius of Lawrence, I venture to reproduce. 

In accordance with Ifrs Ezcellencv the High Coinmlttloner*t instructions, 
I left Cairo at 6 15 pm. on the aS May, a rrornpan ied by Lieut-Commander 
D G Hogarth, BIKVJL, and Captain K. Cornwallis, and taking with 
me £iOfiOO b jrold in the charge, as far as Suez, of an escort of two 
N CO4. The Syrian Inter preter who terves Dt^mn falling to appear, 
we did not start from Suez until 10 15 next mon&g 

On the 30th we were not yet m wireless touch with Fox or Port Sudan, 
but received finm Harduigt^ enquiries as to our destmation. Later we 
heard from that ship that dfe Grand Sbazlf had given orders that all Turkish 
troops were to leave Mecca. 

On the 3rtt we stood down West and passed the fine Afincon range tm 
to the Sangarib Light, 15 miles north of Port Suxiro, where we met H.M -5 
Fox* [of the Red Sea Patrol] at 12.30 My agent ROhl onry- on board at 
once and explained, more to our disnay than to our lurprise, thar we bad 
to go north 230 miles to Ris MakhlQk (or Ras Arab), mere to meet with 
Orifim,’ who would then hasten into Mecca, returning with Abdallah 
In four or five davs to aomc other pomt on the coast. Oralfan offered for 
£1 to bring us beads of the seven Germans murdered last week. I 
promised hun instead ,^5 If he would procure for us all the papers found 
on their persons * 

MacUntosb htven. 

And FIckUnf ptlcren, 

Mtdndoe ettj 

And Wordk cot hreezjr 

XxwTtncc itgfT i f b TH to drtam twI to 

And Yoon Very Fchh&iIJy bm A utafairtJ' 

»Of ILM- Indkn Nsvy 

* A 33 year-old endserj the oldest of her dasi in the British Navy but yoonx 
wmngh to accxnmt fee anyrhint on the ahorea or the waters of Uw Sea. 

Tbe ShartTs aaenr. < He never did. 
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DOWN THE RED SEA 


We left Port Sudan that evening, and on i June at midday, havmg steered 
through the formidable reef, cast anchor at Qaddima, where were one 
or two dhows, with canoes that paddled up to exchange fish for loaves and 
nee Oraifan did not amve until about 3 30 with practically no news, save 
that the Turks from Mecca m Jeddah numbered not 500 but 200 His figures 
are, however, so notonously hopeless that we received his estimate of 
10,000 Turks from Iraq at Medina with htde more emotion than that of 
the 60,000 armed friendlies whom he guaranteed from his own neighbour- 
hood Oraifan’s first rendezvous for me with Abdallah at Sarom, close to 
Samima by Jeddah, was for the foUowmg Thursday; an mtolerable delay 
I sent a pencil note to AbdaUah (readmg out a revised time-table to 
Oraifan to keep him up to tune), hintin g but not actually n amin g the 
“ mterestmg ” thmgs that awaited him, and forwardmg last month’s 
Mokattams^ besides a few copies of the German anti-Islamic circular I 
also sent a wireless to the High Commissioner postmg him to date About 
9 on the 2nd I received a wireless “ Foreign Ofi&ce has approved payment 
of ,^10,000 to AbdaUah and £^0fiQ0 to Sharif of Mecca But this latter 
payment only m return for defimte action and if a rehable nsmg takes place ” 
We left Qaddima about 8 and steamed north past Rabugh where were 
three dhows neither beached, as accordmg to blockade instructions^ they 
should be, nor dismasted 

On the 3rd we made Hassam Island, which hes against the reef of Um 
La) town and harbour, about ii am and, crossmg the bar, took a good 
look at the town There is a garrison of 20 Turks who run back mto the 
little hUls whenever a cruiser comes along This smee Fox bombarded the 
place at half-mile range, destroymg the fort but leavmg the Mosque mtact 
Hassam Island is said to be the summer resort of Um Laj, but the Season 
this year must have been a disappomtment, and the bookings so poor that 
the place contamed not one smgle inhabitant 
Back at 7 to find an Arab, by name DakhilaUah Hamdan, on board, who 
had seen a number of German men and women going to Yambo m a 
Sambuk^ I proposed to the Captam to take the man and his canoe to Sharm 
Yanbo, droppmg him there at mght for news, and pickmg him up on our 
way north from Sarom 

On the 4th at about 10 a m I received the foUowmg message from the 
High Commissioner “ India asks whether situation necessitates stoppage 
of the Ha)^ from India India is unwUhng to offend Moslem feelmg by 
notification of stoppage Please discuss this with AbdaUah ” 

At Sharm Yanbo, i 30 p m we put off the Arab, Hamdan, m his leal^ 
canoe and steamed slowly past Yanbo town qmte close, and but not badly 
bmlt and shut m from the north by the splendid mass of Mount Radwan 
We were off Jeddah the next day, the 5th, about 2 pm. A fine town 
with four and even five-storeyed houses and one minaret nearly as much 
out of the perpendicular as the leaning tower of Pisa Oraifan arrived from 
Fox with a letter from Grand Sharif signed m fuU “ Husam, Amir of 
Mecca ” (but, save for the signature, m the handwntmg of AbdaUah) 


1 Then the leading daily of the Arab-speaking world 

® The British Red Sea Fleet was blockading all enemy coasts 

’ Light Arab saihng vessel * Pilgrimage to Mecca 



WE REACH SAMIMA 


lU 

addressed to my«l£ Honourable and respeaed I deeply regret my 
inability to tend Abdallah for an argent reason which b e arer will orolain 
but his brother will repre se nt him with one of his cousins, Sharif Snlbr, 
Amir of the Ataibah, of the tame d^ree as himself”, with it, an unsigned 
fhp “ Please order by wireless immediately 500 rifles of same pattern os 
th^ already sent us Derails of consignment from our sons Ztid and 
SbDdr and also 4 machine guns, both with ammunition , also, a letter 
signed Abdallah Ibn Husam ‘*To the roost honoured and r e sp ected Mr 
Stem I deeply re gr e t I am unable to meet you personally, but an urgent 
need bis callra me and taken me, so my brother will come to you with all 
news, only reoucst of you Is to stan operations in Syria to the best of 
your ability God Is our guide. Later will be our real meeting 

Ormfkn had left Rues on Saturday the 3rd, at sunset, reached Mecca 
by camel at snnnse on Sunday morning and met the Grand Sboilf Husain 
at noon. The Grand Sharif had told him that It was not possible to send 
Abdallah, who was just leaving for Tayif to bcskge the wall, now there 
h having been decided that the rising was to take place on Saturday 10 
June instead of Fnday the i6th as origmlly micndcd. Abdallah was present, 
and at the concloslon of the Interview retired with hh father and returning 
gave Ormfim the above letters with instiuctioES to deliver them at once, 
u Zald under the preterc of escortiog Abdallah was already leaving the 
Qty The mcedog place arranged was Samlma (6 mflea S W of Jeddah) 
for Tuesday the 6tii at dawn. Oiaifim had left Mecca by night, reaching 
Ruels early in the morning Mondav the 5th. He said the movement would 
be initiate dmulonnusly at Medina Iw Faisal and All ot Mecca by the 
Grand Shadf at Ttyif by AbdaBab, ana at Jedda by Sbtrlf Mobsln, Amir 
of the Harb tribe, Tclemph communications betwra Jeddah and Mecca 
In hands of the Sharif from Medina cot. The rallvray was also cut. The 
murdered Germans above mendoned were from Java, Boyle,' Senior Naval 
Officer of the Red Sea, came aboard from Fox chiefly anxkms to b» w whether 
be thonld, if responsibly requested, make a demonstradon at Jcdxla on 
Satnrday I sent a wireless to the High CommissioDcr, posting him to 
date on this and other matters. 

On the evening of the ^ we lay outside Samlma and, leaving Dt^avt 
at 5 30 next morning at about a miles distance from the shore, proceed 
in the gig with cutter in tow by iteam-launch to the outer reef, into which 
onr cutter soon crashed fuidy hard, breaking her rudder Whh roe were 
Honrtb, Cornwallis, Oralfrn Ag^ RQbl, £iOfiOo and two sacks of 
aJ besides Ught refreshments for the party we expected ashore. 

Soon a canoe shot towards os directed by Sballm All, who takes consign- 
ment of our munitions embarked from Port Sudan. He guided us through 
the reef to a dhow half full of aacki of dura — maiie — where, there bdng 
no sign of Zaid upon the beadi, we ded up and sat for over an hour whilst 
the manners haoied across a sail as an awning and spread tbeii shawls 
over the sacks, making os fairly comfortable. 

At length a bunch of ten caro^ appeared on the h ori ron and descended 
to the sh^ where Oraifim, who had meanwhile prepored t tent of honour, 

^ Now Admlnl tho Eaxl of Coik txkd O xi g y 
TJu Triithf our Arabic AlUed-propcscxU newspaper 
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I LAND IN THE HEJAZ 

awaited them He soon came off m his canoe, announcmg that Zaid wished 
me to land and see him alone ^ We had been prepared for this, but I had 
decided either that Zaid should send for Hogarth and Comwalhs, or better 
(as they preferred), to brmg hun and Shakir on board Duffenn I set off, 
takmg Ruhi in the cutter to within about 8o yards of the shore, where I 
stepped mto Oraifan’s canoe, the bottom of which was so full of water that 
I elected for obvious reasons to stand up m it. The last ten yards I was 
earned to the beach by two slaves, who contnved m that short distance 
to soak me well above the knee Without lookmg up I saw Zaid and Shakir 
slowly advancmg upon me I contmued to arrange my clothes so as to brmg 
the two down m firont of their guard to welcome on their threshold one 
who was, after all, representmg the High Commissioner. This they did, 
and shook me warmly by the hand welcormng me m the name of the Grand 
Sharif and Abdallah I walked with them to the tent, givmg them greetmgs, 
messages and encouragements from His Excellency On our nght as we 
entered the tent were drawn up the guard, simply but exceedmgly well 
dressed m Bedawi costume and armed with swords and rifles There were 
m the tent two small divans, each covered with two new and poor Shirwan 
rugs, and beneath our feet two Killim carpets Zaid sat me by himself 
and Shakir opposite I told Ruhi m Enghsh to remam standmg until Zaid 
bade him to be seated, which m about two mmutes he did, next to Shakir 
The guard dispersed themselves about us on the KiUims imtil Zaid, rather 
unceremomously, ordered them to leave the tent, upon which they retired 
outside to the camel fiirmture, makhlufas,^ khurgs,^ etc , aU of which were 
exceedmgly good and m good condition 
Zaid, die youngest son of the Sharif by his second wife, a Circassian of 
good family, is and looks about 20 years of age I tested him later m Turkish 
and found he spoke it weU and fluendy He is about five feet five m height, 
fair m complexion, with fine eyes and the round face and Greek profile 
charactensne of Curcassians He is evidendy attemptmg to encourage the 
growth of a somewhat backward beard Generally an mdoor type At 
first he seemed a htde shy, and perhaps a tnfle suspiaous, for after dehvermg 
more than one cordial message from Abdallah, he asked why, when Abdallah 
had called for one person, dmee had been sent. However, he soon put aside 
his timidity, askmg and answermg questions with equal frankness and 
lookmg me m the face Shakir^ is two mches taller and perhaps ten years 
older He would also be good-lookmg if his face were not badly pitted by 
smaU-pox His hair is plaited m seven or eight long thin tails I remembered 
seemg him with Abdallah at Abdm Palace m the Sprmg of 1914, and think 
he was pleased at not bemg forgotten Both were w^, freshly and effectively 
dressed m quftans of nch Egyptian silk, Zaid m a black cloak and embroidered 
yellow kuffiyUi Shakir m a brown camel-hair doak and small check ki^iya^ 


^ “ From O ’s atntude and report, it was clear that some difficulty would be made 
about anyone, besides Storrs, meetmg Zaid Danger ashore was pleaded, and we 
were told Zaid himself was to come down very secretly “ like a robber ”, but a desire 
not to be responsible for more Christians Imdmg m Hejaz than could be helped, 
and also fear that Zaid would be confronted m coimol with disproportionate numbers 
doubtless weighed with the Sharif” (Hogarth’s account.) 

s Camel saddles ® Camel bags 

* See his portrait, p 198, m Seven Pillars ® Shawl-turbans 



FINAL PLANS FOR THB REVOLT IN THE DESERT l&T 

both vreanng ttodab of Mecca and large brilliant gold aaSI^, and generally 
so &nltkss that I am convinced they bad halted and cnan^ jtot before 
arriving. 

As the cntlei containing Hogarth and Coi m vaDis was waiting outside in 
the fun, by now (8 ajn.) guitc strong, I asked Zaid if I might have the 
h ono ur of ptoenting ray mends, and on. his objecting to their l an d in g 
proposed rather firmly that he and ShJkir should accept for an hour or 
so the hospitality of the British Navy He ^snerd once or twice at Shflkir 
and hesitated, so I assumed hU consent, bhn tnd changed the 

subject. I had been oblfeed to consult my feold) hiacckt watch to see 
bow we stood for time and on turning again toTace him found him l o otan g 
at h with such in ter est and adnnration that, as I bad brought him do ^ 
(the cash being destukcd for hb brother), and with the object of mamtmung 
Ids good humour, I drew it off explained to him bow to wind It, set it 
a and probably inaccurate cakulanon) to Arab time, and fitstened it 
with, I trust, a fiuriy good grace on his wtisL I resolved to take them aboard 
as soon as coffee, which I clearly heard bong picpax e U behind the tent, 
had been drank. 

Zaid then confirmed Oralfan a repon of the rising bong fixed for Saturday 
nexL He gave me a message to mysdf from Abdallah (which Oralian had 
also transmitted on the dh^) that I should remain on Fex off Jeddah to 
observe results. I said I nmst get back to Cairo, but that if subsempitly 
I could be of ROT service and was mit at the moment rtanired in Egypt, 
It was possibk the Hi^ Cotzmtissioocr might send me, but that I must 
have a definite time and place on the next occasion as 1 could noc go steaming 
up tnd down the Red ^ a gam. He agreed, and said be bo]^ anyhow 
I would come, as Abdallah had many to say that hi^ TmA, was not 
in a position to speak about and that it was only the advance in the dote of 
the rising that tud kept him aw^ He then banded me a short note of 
gree ti ng, regret and mtroductloQ fWi Abdallah with a long and execrably 
w ri t te n letter from ha father describing their plans for Medina. I asked 
him to tdl me exactly what they proptoed dcong at the vraious egntp ^ of 
revest. He said “ We will summon the Turks to surrender and shoot 
them if they refuse. If they lorren dcr we will imprison them nn Til the 
end of the war. We mteod to destroy the Hem r^way as fiu* north as 
Med Ain Sllih, which will be our advance post. Glandng hurriedly down 
the list of talabs (or requests) in the first ^ the dxicumentB hant^ to me, 
I observed the nannon of £50,000 with an additional £20/100 maWnp a 
total of £70,000, and explaiued to Zaid our position In inh matter , 
that the first sum would be forthcoming so soon as we had certain news 
that the rising had begun and was m pro gr e ss He said I am t hen himpy 
to be able to tnooimce to you that It began yesterduQr at Medina. I asked 
what news be bad of rest^ tod he explained that by ** begun be h^ 
meant " was timed to begin ” or ** doubtless began ” etc., but that owmg 
to the distance it was impossible to roctive details so sooil 1 then 
whether if he had a partner whom be was (at th« partner’s request) assisting 
finaiKisIly in a commoo cause, be would xmt after a Hmg ixeed a Ihtie 
encouragement In the nature ^ some practical result of his 

^ Coeds CDCtrdi&g the bead ibawL 
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APPREHENSIONS OF ZAID 

before he continued it indefinitely. He agreed that he himself, and still 
more his father, most certamly would require some such encouragement 
I went on further to add that, the movement once demonstrably on foot, they 
would find His Majesty’s Government very far fi:om mggardly m its deahngs 
with Its Alhes Was he not aware that we were advancmg already some 
nulhons per diem to those who had declared and proved themselves our 
finends? Zaid and Shakir appeared to find this reasonable and said the 
proofs were now very near at hand Zaid next took the question of our 
efiectmg a diversion m Syria Assummg the revolt went off as we hoped, 
was It not certam that the Turks, who had 80,000 men with guns m Syna, 
would descend upon them and wreak a terrible vengeance? His father 
felt very strongly on this pomt I explamed to him the existence and workmg 
of the Allies’ Supreme War Council which was bound to regard simul- 
taneously all theatres of War, and which would, I feared, find it exceedmgly 
difficult to derange their elaborately matured plans I contested his numbers 
m Syna and pomted out that with Iraq, ^ucasus and Smai vigorously 
beset. It was very far from certam that the Turks would have the will, or 
the power, to begm upon a fourth venture If they did, and removed any 
troops from the Smai, there was htde doubt that this would enable us to 
fall upon their rear Zaid said, if we could promise that, it would set their 
minds at rest I rephed that I was not a nuhtary man, nor empowered to 
promise anythmg at aU save our defimte help with money, mumuons and 
supphes once the revolt was started but I thought the above theory a 
strong probabihty With regard to the extra mumtions, and the machine 
and mountam guns, I would at once submit his requests by wireless and 
they would doubdess receive our careful consideration But the time he 
gave us was very short and he must not think that these thmgs were to be 
plucked like dates from palm trees 

To the question as to the Indian pilgnmage^ he rephed, that as the 
blockade would naturally be raised upon the successful issue of the nsmg, 
pilgrims should certamly be allowed to come In takmg note of this I informed 
him that his father would shordy receive a letter from His Highness the 
Sultan, askmg for mstructions as to the disposal of the Mahmal ^ Zaid 

^ Difl&cult to combine with the Red Sea Blockade I find a remforcmg argument 
sent home with this object “ It is to our mterest and ultimate economy to allow 
his first mdependent season to open as bnlhantly as possible any row, scandal, or 
epidemic, would react swiftly and discreditably upon the management, and ^s- 
courage or even annihilate subsequent bookmgs From this pomt of view the Turkish 
admmistration, though bad, was better than no admimstration at all, hence it is 
my present preoccupation to create temporary cable, postal, quarantme, and other 
services suffiaent to tide us over this next three months The mihtary situation 
(if only we can effectively pull up and twist some 50 kilometres, m two places, of 
the Hejaz Railway), though by no means firee from anxiety, is not m my opinion 
dangerous, a diversion from the North, for the present impossible, would render tu 
and the Arabs absolutely secure ” It was not long before Some One was dealing with 
the Hejaz Railway , 

® Shagaret al-Durr (chaplet of pearls) a beautiful Turkish slave who became the 
favourite wife of the Sultan Nagm al-Dm (Star of the Faith) caused herself to be 
acknowledged Queen of Eg3q)t and performed the pilgnmage m a magnificent fitter 
borne by a camel For successive years her empty fitter was sent yearly to Mecra 
as an emblem of state After her death, a similar fitter was sent each ye^ wth the 
caravan of pilgrims from Cairo and Damascus, and was called Mahmal (after the 
girths — hamal to carry — supportmg the fitter ) It is a square skeleton firame of wood 
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then reqaested that Farflki, a Sjihn officer tlicn m the employment of the 
Sudan Govcnimcnt, ihoiUd be sent with whatever other Syrian officers 
might be chosen by the High Commissioner so as to be off Jeddah on 
Saturday, lo June, Amongst other things be enquired with deep interest 
whether Verdtm was still reslstmg Very much to my relief, be made no 
reference to the Syrian question nor to the Caliphate, thou^ All alludes 
most emphatically to the first in hts letter to the Gra^ ShmJfi Zaid was 
in p roce ss of mforming me that the new flag of Arab IndcpcndcDce would 
be oimson and without device when coffee was icr^Td in buEc cups (though 
in quantities hardly visible to the nahrd eye) by a slave admirably dressed 
in white and silver As soon as decently possible after this, I rose, took 
his arm and told it was time to be getting to the ship where he would 
honour os by brcakfitsimg with us and recemng from me that which the 
IDgh Commasjoncr had sent for Abdallah. LcatTng our own refreshments 
for the guard, we were earned with much splashing to the boat where I 
presented Hogvth and ConrwalUs (whom I had previously described as 
tn^ offiaals with a profound knowWge of the Arabian peninsula). We 
reached Dufferm about 9 15 and 1 cxplrined and resumed to Hogarth and 
Cornwallis xbc points alre^y discussed, 

Cornwallis gave Zaid the cotre a number (as known to us) of troops 
m Sytu as 30,000, but Zoid ottaly refused to accept this figure. We thm 
left them, ma marw friendly protests and adpirations to sit down with them, 
to break^ with cSralftn and Rllht and descending to the Saloon be^ 
drafting a tdegrtm, I had them shown and explained the wireless, wl^ 
ap pe ar ed to fasdnate them, the guns, the Oiptaln s bathiDom and other 
wanders of the deep <Tiairi and a carpet bad meanwhile been prepared 
on the afterbndge where we sst going over previous points and eliciting 
by qoestums from Hogarth and Comwalhs further information, until Boyie 
arrived from Fox^ I asked hhn if be could provide ai^ Maxhna and 
soon be could undertake to bring the Syrian officers off Jeddah, He promised 
one Maxim and the officers to be on the spot next Tuesday, 13 June. On 
Boyie offering co-opetatian, Zaid rather doubtfully accepted it, provided 
it should have been previously rcOTcstcd in writing We explali^ to him 
at some length the impossibility otpronding trained gunners at a moment’s 
notice, as uso the obvious difficulty of pr^uemg off ships guns suitable 
for fidd work. Privately we it Just conceivable that Egypt, or 

^ things at Darfur were a little quieter) the Sudan, might provide some of 
the othg weapons and possibly some gunners At the ur gen t instance of 
the Ship s Do^r we stood and aat for a photographic group of which I 
promised to send Zaid and Shlkir copies, after v^efa th^ wrote a couple 
of letters (and I acknowledged those of the Grand Sharif and Abdallah), 
filled casks fiir thdi water-ddns, and left obout 12.30 by the steam-launch, 
ComwiHia and I escorting them as far u the dhow Here they took leave 
of us with very cordial farewells, c ar r yi ng with them, rather to our ahum, 
the £10,000 and the two bundles of al Haqiqat ^ I sending after them from 

with ■ pyitmldil top, tnd hn t cxrredna of black brocade rkhiy tvoiked with In- 
•cripriona tod ocsamuttal aabroidOT ia cold, in aome para upon a groond of green 
or red tflh. A ip e c b i l depertmeot of the Bgyptiin Oo v emra ent aka for the manu- 
facture and of the Mahmah 

Our Arabic Ahkd-propagtnd* newvpcper 
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/ the ship 1000 agarettes for Faisal and Ah, the only smokers m the family, 
at Medina 

Zaid^ IS obviously the Benjamm of the family, soft m his ways and vague 
m his ideas He appears, however, so far as one can judge, frank and truthful 
and qmte capable of understanding and conveymg to or from his frther 
any mstructions or explanations with which he may be .entrusted Shakir 
seemed hstless and ill-informed and apparently takmg m more than he 
gave out Although their confidence m immediate and umversal success 
is doubtless much exaggerated and hard to justify by facts, the conception, 
plan and mtended execution of the nsmg have every appearance of genume- 
ness After they had left us, Oraifan quoted to me a remark of Shakir 
“ Do the Enghsh not see that if the Sharif is not able to redeem his money 
promises to the Arabs, he will be a har and lose his honour before them? 
Then where will be success? ” 

We at once dispatched through Port Sudan a telegraphic account of the 
above which owmg to bad atmospherics did not amve until late the next 
day (7 June) 

Two other memones emerge from that journey. A graceful gazelle 
strolled about the deck of Di^enn, prongmg playfully at strangers and 
eatmg agarettes off the mess table On 4 June I recaved through 
Captam Warren a wireless congratulation upon (and first mtimation 
that I had been awarded) my G M G Hogarth who preferred flat 
tones thought I had better m^e certam the congratulations were not 
addressed to, rather than through, Warren, sobermg me for a full 
half-hour later I wrote home 

What gratifies and thrills one is that, after the last twenty months 
mcessant pressmg of the authonties, and their tummg the smooth cheek 
to the ill-informed cntiasm of Simla (upon whose heart I feel sure is graved 
the m3^tic and blessed expression Moslem Suscepnbihties), with pndan^ 
on and heartemngs up of friends m Mecca, the Arabs have, as Reuter will 
announce to-day, defimtely thrown off the stupid oppressions and dis- 
comforts they have endured all these years, and madentally struck what 
should be a fatal blow at the rehgious prestige of the Turk and as m this 
part of the world the division of spintual and temporal power, the conce^ 
non of Church and State, throne and altar are to the pious mcon6eivable 
(for the strong Sultan puts his throne upon the altar before sittmg on it), 
the loss of the two Holy Places they have so long exploited should prove 
m the end mortal to the Jews® now ragnmg on the Bosphorus 

We returned to Egypt m jubilation, reachmg Suez m time for the 
early mormng tram I bought La Bourse ^^pttenne the pro-Bnnsh, 


^ The youthful softness and vagueness were physical but not moral or spmrual, 
and my admiration for Prmce Zmd’s character has grown every year that I have 

* The Co mmi ttee of Umon and Progress was largely under D6nm6, Crypto-Jew, 
influence 



the loud IB DEAD ITl 

and Le Journal du Caire the anti Bntish (but then AllyJ organ, glancrd 
at the headlines “ Ltt aJlth hxmoraii Lord KitchaicTj and assuming 
these to represent the Speeches of one more Qty Banquet, fell asleep 
When I awoke m Cairo station I found awaltmg me a score of 
Egyptian friends, gricf-smctei — some with tears in their eyes. They 
had come they said to present their duty of condolence I asked 
upon what miifortunc. All protested it was impossible that I of all 
men should not know—* We arc his friends as well as yours, hide 
not your sorrow, for the news has been printed by Reuter ” Then 
and thus I Icamt that the strong hand which had set our cndcavoun 
m the path of the possible, the great heart to whidi I owed so much, 
the loyalty which m no crisis could fiuJ, were gone forever, and I 
felt, as I suppose mllhons of us were then feeling, that now at last 
we had met disaster “ At^Lurd, al Lttrd mdt — i The Lord is 
dead , a shaikh kept saying, ** Allah yirhdmul ” — * May God be 
meroful to him. Ten days later the slow war-mail brought me a 
letter in the weU-known handwntmg — his congratulations Yean 
later I was told by Sir George Arthur that m the last dnve to King*i 
Cross Kitchener had reminded him not to forget about Storrs’i 
CM.G I wrote to Henry Cost 

The loa of my dear oW chief, to whom you (more than most) know 
bow much I owe, has greatly •haken me. Three years wnhout one dhagree- 
able word or even lo^ a man with so many p ie ocuip aoom, who 
came moreover whh a strong prqudlce In nw dhfrvour, remain for me 
an honour and a memory I shall never kae. The effect of the news here 
was one of simple constecnatloo, and I was touched and sadly pleased to 
receive as many telegrams of personal amdoleoce os if I bad been a near 
relation not the least moving tribute was the instant dosing (at thdr own 
suggestion) for the whole day of the bazaars he had so often a^ so pleasantly 
acoured 

n 

The result of the final agree men t was immediate. Mecca surrendered 
on 13 June, On the i6th the Turkiih garrison of Jeddah, attacked 
by Imd and bombarded by HALS Fox at sea, surrender^ Tayif 
fii later, but Mcdma under the gallant Fakhn Pasha held out to 
the end of the year, its troops co n tained by the Arabs without loss 
of hfc on other aide. These successes caused consternation among 
the Turks and Gennans The KSlmsche Zeitung of 23 June stated 
“ The whole report must be taken as an attenrot to damage the 
fpmtual pres ti ^ of the Saltan as spiritual head of the Shiah, 
Success is likdy to be smalL Bolin Official Wirdeu announced on 
27 June We are in a position to deny absolutely that there has 
b^ any rcbdlion m the Hejaz at all ”, and on 2 July * A rapid 
end has been made of local disturbances In the Turkish Province 
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of the Hejaz Order m the Province has been restored The 

small number of partiapants m the rebelhon proves how msigmficant 
the affair (so puffed m the Enghsh and French Press) has reaUy 
been ” 

The news of the Hejaz revolt at first produced among Egyptian 
mtellectuals a feehng of stupefaction mingled with uneasmess They 
proclaimed that the news was false and that the Enghsh were attempt- 
mg to bluff the populace m order to discredit the Thrks The local 
Islamic press warned its readers to await offiaal confirmation of 
Reuter’s telegrams A popular theory was that the Sharif was playmg 
with the Enghsh “ as the Senussi id last year ”, and that he had 
already extracted from them some three rmlhon pounds Others, 
while acceptmg the nsmg as a fact, attempted to minimize its 
importance by descnbmg it as a mere phase m the chrome state of 
revolution m the Arabian Pemnsula the Arabs were too far divided 
to be able to oppose a muted resistance to the Turkish amues, and 
even if they achieved a momentary success, their fate would be deaded 
on the batdefields of Europe, as the Turks would easily recover all 
they had lost after Germany had won the War. 

A certam number of the servant, artisan and fellah class mcludmg 
a sprinkling of the al-Azhar Umversity, expressed pleasure that their 
Arab brethren should once more enjoy an unrestricted food supply 
The Anglophobes, mcludmg nationahsts, Khedivists, Turcophils, and 
Germanophils, threw discredit upon the Sharif by representmg him as 
a rebel agamst the Khalifa and the servile mstrument of the Enghsh 

After title pubhcation, some days later, of detailed descriptions of 
the operations and theu results the number of doubters gradually 
dwmdled to nothmg A rumour was, however, cuculated, and 
beheved by many, that the revolt was a fiction contrived m agree- 
ment with Turkey for the purpose of reopenmg commumcations 
by sea between Hejaz and Tmkey m general The great mass of 
the populace waited 


If the Sharif is successful he can count upon a large number of finends 
m Egypt, if not, he will be condemned for his tementy and disobedience 
to the Eialifa, and no contumely willj^be too strong for him and his 
supporters 


The Porte proceeded on i6 July to appomt the Sharif Ah Haidar 
as Sharif of Mecca with the title of Vizier He issued m August a 
proclamation, sealed with the seal of the Emirate of Mecca (to which, 
however, he never got nearer than Medma), pomtmg out that the 
revolt had been engmeered “ under Christian orders ” ^ Two nn- 


1 1 visited the Sharif Haidar, a gentleman of great charm, m 1923 at B^t O^ae 
of his two sons is a distingmshed violinist, with a large Amencm pubhc The om 
called upon me later m Cyprus as the Representative of General Motor Cars, Ltd 
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mediate results of the Revolt were, to prevent an almost indcfimtc 
extension south-east of the Allied Onen^ front, by sea and by land, 
and to convert the Bnmh Force on the Canal from a shield into a 
tpcar pomt that was to pierce the Ottoman Empire to the hcart.^ 

Before Tnng madents at Jeddah gave cause for apprehensjom The 
situation there, whether the revolt felled or succeeded, could no 
longer remam what it bad been. Apart from the preservation of 
mtemal order frmmiapahty, police, etc), it was imperative to set 
up some form or s u pervision over the bodies charged with the ertenor 
and international business of the town, such as the Fort and Quaran- 
tme Authontics For the moment there must be an Englahnifin m 
charge. appointment of a titular Governor might arouse Arab 
and possibly Allied suspicions, while that of a Consul could hardly 
feil to brmg about the arrival of Allied and even neutral colleagues 
The situation was met by the early appomtment os Bntish Repre- 
sentauve of Colonel Wilson, of the Sudan Service,* who speedily 
won the confidence of the Grand Sharif He was equipped with a 
competent staff, including Husam Rilhi, my code word for whom 
was * the Persian Mystic I have told Rllhl ’ , I wrote to Wibon, 
“ that he is dcHvcred over to you body and souL He is to cnnsider 
himself not only your eyes and cars, but also if necessary your hands 
and feet. He may even, should an especially unsavoury occasion 
present itselfi be ^cd upon to r e present your nose. * 

The Mystic was already based on the Hefaz, and rendering valuable 
services to Arabs and Bntish alike. His letters, half English and half 
Arabic were a perpetual pleasure I am right in the town spending 
the night. I h^ been to the house of Muhammad Nasif He told 
me that Farilh and J amil were exerting their zeal to let the people 
here hate the English Some other one has been telling me ™i- 
Rashid Rida [editor of the Moslem Jonmal aJ Manor] is coming to 
Hejaz and thk he will do ha best to make the people ignore the 
Fjiglish. Please take stnet measures to keep him in Egypt or deport 
him altogether to Malta The majonty idea here is friendly to the 
English, especially the greater part of the rulmg committee. 

I wish one could get Irald of Farfrki s bag and take a copy of his 
apher book so that we may know all that is going on between him 
and his chief. He puts his apher book m his small yellow bag which 
can be easily taken to a lodksmith to be opened in F s absence,* 

I think be 15 a rascal. 

I was still uneasy about Jeddah. 

*" 0 ®* 1916.) sir A. Momy vr** now dtreeted by tbe CXG.S to comidet 
•raottilT tlwt Bdrincc to •l'Ari*h wldt had prcriouily been merely 1 Ttgne 
PO“IblHty OffidaJ History of tA# Campaism in Egypt anJ PaUttbte 

•’PtxtnkiaSrvtnPiBan p 66, 

Setae qC RQhTi ditancmlng coaextkcL 
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Though It IS, as I trust you reahze, infinitely more than half the battle 
to have ht this candle, the wick is as yet far firom burning with that hard 
gem-hke flame I could have desired The Arabs, as you are doubtless 
aware, are naked, unarmed, , and more esurient than the Greek himself, 
further, they have not one hohbo to their name We are therefore at present 
under the obhgation to them, and the necessity for ourselves, of pourmg 
mto the yawnmg mouth of Jeddah a ceaseless stream of com, cash and 
cartridges, for the use of a people highly sensitive to any action (even for 
the mamtenance of pubhc health or secunty), which can be mterpreted 
before the Arab world as an impmgement upon their mdependence If 
I could get face to face with the Sha^, which I expect I shall have to end 
by domg, I beheve I could explam the situation to him and get from him 
every conceivable faahty and guarantee over two cups of coflFee I am not 
sure that it may not even be worth the journey to Jeddah to talk with him 
awhile over the Jeddah-Mecca telephone, for the Synan and Arab mter- 
medianes cannot transmit a message without causmg it to undergo a sea- 
change. 

The chance came m September, when I was detailed to accompany 
Admiral Wemyss whose flagship Euryalus was escortmg the Holy 
Carpet to Jeddah Of this voyage the diary survives, and I quote 
bnefly. 

22 IX i6 Left Sidi Gaber 4 10 travelhng m the carnage next to Madame 
Rushdi Pasha, who sent me her httle 7-year old Ghahb to work off some 
of my Turkish At Benha observed m our tram several Ulama^ travelhng 
to the Hejaz at the pious expense of our Sultan Forebore from talkmg 
to them partly because I did not wish my journey to be known and dis- 
cussed among them, and more from dread of the throat effort of high Arab 
converse agamst the dm of the tram Aboard Euryalus at Suez by 10, to 
fin d A dmir al, Nevill, Burmester, and Secretary playmg Bndge m shirt- 
sleeves 

24 IX 16 After luncheon chess with Admiral, of whom it may be said 
that he plays better than dear K , but no more Whilst we were playmg, 
the fall of Tayif, with 1800 Turks, was annoimced by wireless As I had 
predicted the 24th, my reputation as a prophet is estabhshed The thmg 
is an immense rehef, and should mean our seemg Abdallah on his way to 
meet Faisal, and possibly bnngmg back with us Ghahb Pasha, Turkish 
Governor of Hejaz By the way, very stimulatmg to have one’s mommg 
bath to the accompaniment of a band, four yards away. 

25 IX 16 Admiral beat me at chess (his grey parrot ejaculating the while, 
m a pronounced Oxford accent, “ Damn the Kaisah ”, “ Damn the 
Kaisah ”) 

26 IX 16 Passed through the dangerous but well buoyed Jeddah reef 
about 3 30 to find Hardtnge dressed and flying Egyptian flag at peak with 
green three crescented ensign” at head to denote she was carrymg Alahmal, 


1 Moslem religious professors , , ^ -r- a 

• TTie flag chosen by the Sultan Husam to supersede the Ottoman-Egyptian rca 

flag vnth smgle crescent and star 
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PDDLIG NOTICE 

No person simll tlrmolish creel, bIIct or repair lltc 
slrnrlnre oT nn> Iniililm;; in llie City of Jt riimlLni or ils 
inumas Aiillnn n miliiLK of 1500 iiieircs from llic Donioscns 
Gale (Ilali-nl Amurf) unfll lie hns nfilnined a written permit 
from the Miliinry Governor 

An^ person conlmvrmn;; llir orders coiilnimil in (Ills 
prodanuilion, or any term or terms contained in a license 
issued to him under this proclamation will be liable upon 
ronviction to a fine not i xceediiig L.E{y 200 

R STORKS 

CeViMl 

Jciuwlfm 8«h April 1818 Military Governor 


AYJS 

Persomie nest aiitonsi a ihmolir mastmirr chancier 
on modifier nimporie ijurl hatiment dans sa structure a 
lernsalem ou dans ses environs sur un ra^on dc 2500 me- 
In-s |iartnnf de la porte de Damas, (Bab-elAmud) sans 
avoir olitenu tin peniiis cent du (louverneiir Alihlaire. 

'loule personne rnnlrevenant soit aux ordres contenus 
dans (ctte proclamation soil a la teneurdu permis octro^e, 
sVxpasera apres condamnation, a unc amrnih ne depassant 
jias L.Eg too 


L« G<u<fm>«ur MiliUlre 

R STORKS 

Jiniiiltra le 8 Ami 1918 
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which indeed was plainly vWbIc on deck. The town nndcr the ttnmg after 
noon nm looked as If it were carved in ivory Wilson came aboard with 
Boyle from For, in every way more d^crfiil than be was in E^l He now 
no longer bdieves in a Torldsh advance south of Medina, erS even speaks 
of reported w^drawals- If this means that h will no longer be necessary 
to send an En glah Brigade or Frcndi Batteries to Rflbu^ it is a very deep 
r^cf to me. We dcad^ to go ashore Wed., receive Shsif Mohsin in after 
noon, speed oft Mahmal Thun, rooming, leaving Immediately after in 
Hardwge for Rflbugh — 7 hours to N There It is my hope to take H.M. t 
Sloop Espiigli 3ath or itt and run for Soez, or I shall be ix^letably overdoe. 
G)L Brimond, of French Mlsskra, tall, strong and very sym^aihquey came 
aboard about 4.30 with Rflhi (in Bedowi dot^) and a Synnn in trou se n 
and tnrbom RQhl has I am glad to say arranged to to Mecca where, 
if only be can refrain from empty boastings, he should be very mefuL The 
Synan, ftnxk me es oily, calls hlmsdf Director of Public Security in 
Jrfdah. They were accompanied by a tbne of appalling feroaty Cannot 
help wishing that our speed might have exceeded 8} knots (which I now find 
it to have bra) so that we might have had more tune here. Weather very 
hot, damp, windless, and oppressive. More chess with Admiral with whom 
I subsequently drafted telegrams to Murray and Admiralty Bed about ii, 
half boiled. 

27 iz. 16. See my dictated account. But it loses in psycholodcnl correct 
ness anything tt may gain In contdim offiaeJh Done for the Admirart 
benefit (and now lever^ abbreviated) 

Leaving Emyaha at 9 30 a.m. wc steamed towards the town of Jeddah, 
and drew up at a Ihtle lory to a salute of 18 guns fired from antique mortars 
We were received by the local notables, and by Wflson- 

Before long ROhi arri ved with a telephone message from the Grand 
Sharif inviting the Admiral to a public banquet m Jeddah to-morrow 
nighL This be was fortunately able to decline with the sufficiently valid 
excuse of proceeding at once to Rfibugh upon the Grand SharlTs own 
bminexi. 1 thought It better to reply ior the Admiral myself, and rolng 
down to the telephone, rang up No 1 Mecca. After a short pause, f dis- 
tingahhed what I rightly took to be the tones of the Grand Shadf himself 
bidding me a warm and aflectlocate welcome to Jeddah, and anxiotisly 
asking me whether the Admiral would accept his bospiality At this moment 
three or four other voices became audible on the wire, and I remarked to 
the Shailf that m my opinion we were being tapped. He said it was quite 
impossible that this tbotud be so tt Mecca. I repll^ that I did not know mm 
wmch end the sounds proc eeded , but that 1 certainly heard them, and 
him whether he did not also He said be did, and I immedktdy had the 
satitfaetJon of hf Hnjr him call through to the Ce ntr al in s tro n ger language 
than I had expected from so holy a man, ordering them to cut oft everybody’s 
instrument In the Hejai exc eptmg hit own and mine for the next half hour 
Thia was instantly done, and wc conversed henceforth in a tilgrify of death.^ 
Having enquinsl after His Highness’s health and congratulating him 
upon the fidl ofTtylf, I explained to him the reasons which made It Impossible 


^ At lOT flm aodicDce in 191^ I toki King Ooirge V tfaii ctory Hit M^exty nU 
I conMn’t do thit in Loodon ” 


I 
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for the Admiral to be his guest to-morrow night I impressed upon him 
the great pleasure it had been to the Admiral to have the honour of conveymg 
the Holy Carpet to the Holy Land He seemed to appreaate this, and added 
that a nation that observed its own rehgion so weU as the Bntish cxiuld 
hardly fail to respect those of others 
He appeared to be genumely disappomted at bemg unable to come down 
to Jeddah to receive the Admiral m person, and explamed that at this of all 
seasons, his own presence m Mecca was imperaave. At the conclusion, how- 
ever, of the ceremomes attendmg the pilgrimage, it was his firm mtention 
either to send his son Abdallah to Cairo, m order to get mto touch with the 
authonties there, or else to come down to Jeddah Itself, m which latter 
case he hoped to be able to repair his present omission He spoke much more 
hopefoily than his recent letters had led one to expect about the situation 
m the Hejaz, so much so, that at one moment he threw out a feeler deprecating 
the assistance of the French Government Dechnmg to comprehend this 
allusion, I answered that God would doubtless give the victory to the forces 
of the true behevers After about twenty mmutes most fnendly, mterestmg 
and animated conversation I said I was sure his lunch time had arnved 
and so gave him the opportumty of rmgmg off, promismg to bid him farewell 
before leavmg Jeddah 

After luncheon with Yoxmg and Cochrane (who appeared to me to be 
sadly overworked) I walked down through the town past the Mimiapahty 
to the jetty m order to meet and take on board Euryalus the Sharif Mohsm 
and his fhends They msisted on my gomg with them m the Muniapal 
laimch as far as Fox^ where we transhipped to the Admiral’s barge, reaching 
Euryalus about 4 p m Here not only Ae Sharif and his party, but also then 
numerous and most disreputable lookmg guard were shown over the more 
easily imderstood features of Euryalus The big guns struck them so much 
that they could not at first beheve them to be guns at all The signallmg 
and the loadmg drill impressed them no less, and the size, comfort and 
cleanhness of die Admiral’s cabm came m for adminng comment But 
It was the guns m the end which produced the greatest effect, and the party, 
after partakmg of tea and performmg their evening prayers upon the stem 
walk, left the ship m a state of nund divided between awe and an mtense ^ 
satisfaction at havmg demonstrably espoused the winnmg cause I was ' 
pleased to note that the greatest impression seemed to be produced upon i 
the Sharif Mohsm and Sulaunan Qabel, the most considerable and most \ 
mtelhgent members of the party The first remarked “ What we have seen J 
is a representation, m httle, of the great Bntish Empire itself”, and the 
second informed me that he had not up till that moment realized that so 
large a ship could float upon the surface of the waters 1 

As an immediate and tangible result of the afternoon’s proceedmgs, the ! 
Admiral was offiaally mvited to nde at the head of the procession through 
Jeddah of the Holy C^et itself, an honour which we prudently, if reluctantly, j 

thought fit to decime ^ u 4 ; 

As soon as the barge came back from Pox the Admiral went on board ; 
Hardinge to return the offiaal mommg visit of Fdt-hi Pasha, Amir al-Hajj, , 

1 For like reasons and with infinitely sharper regret, I had to refuse the Grand i 
Sharif’s subsequent personal invitation that I should visit him m Mecca ( 
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tbc General in Comnund of the Egyptian Mahmal and Pflgnma^ The 
General was, as be had been in the early morning, still attired In hh 
pilgrim t bath-towd cosmme and sandals, c om pleteo by an officer’s belt, 
and tbc laluu was played by a mUiary l^d with condnetor all similarly 
ap p are lled. 

I made for the Admiral a French telegram congratulating the Saltan 
Hnssein In Cairo upon the safe arrival of the Carpet. Jeddah most inter 
esting, if a IWe fatigumg. Almost emue absence of women in str ee ts . Was 
informed that Hash^ and drink quarter was outside the town. No open 
seDmg of alcohol, but Greeks let It down for sale out of windows Sharif is 
puttin g a stop to this traffic. Town on the whole dean, and, without great 
pretemrions to origmality Most attractive, espeoaPy on account of the 
abnormal quantity of salient woodwork that relieves the surface of the 
houses, Tius, though inferior to good E^oan work, is perhaps more 
effective in the distance, and at the hagbt of a 3rd or 4th storey The 
profusion of wood b the more rcmaikable in that every sdA of it has to be 
brought from Smgapore, Arabia producing none. A certam number of 
the usual Tmfcbh dogs — pracncalfy the only feature I would like to see 
abolished for the absence of cffendis, tarbnsbes, cheap ready made Euro- 
pean suits, opAu bouffe cavass uniforms, elastic-sided ooots, made-op ties, 
Austrian silver mounted tanner dt hat local newtpapen, Lcviaitme cocottes, 
sherry-cobbler Chib heroes and overfed over protected disloyal Beys and 
Pashas, gives one an idea of what the unplumbcd salt estranging Hast 
might be if left to itself People frlendiy but abntu On the whole ugly 
Much African blood. The bouse of a Posian contained a beauufriUy pr^ 
pordooed little SdamUk or Ka a, divided by ■ massy Gothic arch, ana sur 
rounded by stone-based divans against the walL Carp^ poor Decorative 
fTiinw mimng on walU. Son spoke vc^ fairly House was 

huge and hideous, and he a gross rich worthy ass Only merit the long 
low^iltdied staircases, reminding me of those in the walls of the great 
temple of Edfn- On returning to ship dictated for Admir al “ extraa ” 
from diary for dav My servant Iimain having gone ashore m the course 
of the d^ I taw nhn 00 more. 

aS ix. 16 Rose 5 30 and left thip with A dmir al and staff at 6 30 reaching 
town just after 7 there to find that for about the fifth tune, the hour for 
the Mahmal procession had been changed and that it would not start till 
9 The A dmii^ whose life had been passed in the cultivation of eacactltude, 
abandoned Hrrwlf upon this to a mournful indignation mingled with a 
wrathful s ur pr is e at my lack of astonishment We decided to watch the 
lindmg Sum the roof of the Quarantine Office , and what was my gratification, 
when tbc Mahmal staggered into sight, at p er ceiving in the midst of the 
Hamlt,^ black with fury and as if stiuggiing for hfa life with the enthusiasm 
of the crowd, howling obscenities anabb eyes starting from hb head, my 
uhn-chiliied, de akU and cynical Itm^. Back direct to Hendtrige 
haUau d* bat which, as more than one sense reminded one, bid co nve y ed 
the Mahmal horses cameb and pllgrimi from Suer to Jeddah. Adndral 
had very kindly arranged for me to go N from Rfibugh in EspiigU, an elderly 
tloop of under 1000 tons At Inncfaeon I sat next a man who had served 
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WE RIDE ROUND DEFENCES 

(most smtably) on a Dummy Dreadnought m the N. Sea 4 30 Rabugh 
In the evemng we heard, through Diiffenn mterpreter, that Sharif Ah had 
sent a message absolutely forbiddmg us to land Admiral upset We sent 
Ruhi ashore with a letter saymg that we had come at Sharif’s request to 
help him, and that unless horses, etc. were on shore next mormng, as 
promised, we should possibly withdraw all ships and leave him to his fate. 
Simultaneously sent a wireless through Euryalus at Jeddah for Young to 
telephone to Sharif, explainmg our pomt of view Lost two games of chess 
to Admiral with such skill that his opimon of my game sunk very low. 
But he IS almost as difficult as Lord K. to force mto victory. As Muhammad 
said “ Venly God shall cause men to smile when they see persons bemg 
hauled to Paradise m chams ” 

29 IX 16 Rose 6* packed and arranged for my effects to be sent on 
board Espi^gle. Found from Ruhi that Sharif Ah had never uttered the 
message imputed to him that, on the contraiy, not only were horses, but 
also hffiyas against the sun, waitmg for us. The Sharif Ah came aboard 
about 7 30; shght, gentle, handsome and distinguished under middle 
height I divme a weak elm under his small Charles I beard With him 
Nun Bey of Baghdad, nuhtary adviser, one of the Arab prisoners we have 
released from India, m khaki uniform and hrffiya But Sharif Ah m black 
aba cloak, sdk h^ya and golden agdl. his very small and shapely feet en- 
closed alas m Stambul court elastic-siders, complete with rudimentary spurs 
We gave him coffee on the Bndge, m the course of which Ruhi announced 
rather than mtroduced me to him He greeted me with affection and made 
me sit next him Just before 8 we went ashore, put on the red kirffiyas 
over our helmets — the Admiral’s appearance bemg particularly remarkable, 
mounted our beasts — mme a gigantic Waler, and set off to mspect the hnes 
of defence, by land and sea, agamst a Turkish force attempting to break 
through to Mecca or Jeddah from Medina by Rabugh, the only practicable 
way (It had by the way been from the first very clear that the haffiyas 
were less a protection against the sun than to shield Ah himself from hostile 
Arab cntiasm at the bnngmg of helmeted Chnstians mto the intenor of 
the Hejaz.) I left the Admird to Sharif Ah as much as possible, but that 
was not much, for, as soon as I dropt back, Ah would look about, turn round 
and say m Arabic “ Why do you ndc behind, O Mister? ” and I would have 
to canter back to his side We crossed a plam stretch of sand, setting our 
faces toward Jcbel Subh and makmg for the nght wmg of the Arab position, 
thence swung round the centre and returned by their left flank, the ndc 
lasting from 8 15 to ii 50 The hnc is roughly astnde of the Sultani-road 
from Medina to Rabugh, and the ship’s guns, at 7000 yards range, could 
certainly cover the flanks — by day And I suppose ffic Turks could scarcely 
venture on attempting to shp through the groves (about 4560 yards 
range) by mght. Good aerodrome ground about 3000 yards mshore, biu 
water uncertain as yet I was astonished to find that Ah had not yet heard 
of the death of Lord K , m spite of the elaborate letter we sent to his father, 
he observed iMth truth that he had been m the desert more than three months, 
and had seen no papers I vwll have these sent him; and began on the spot 
with 50 of my Arabic Racmakers,^ as also 500 Egyptian agarettes I ha d 
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CHARACTEB OP THE SHAHlF ALI 

broogjit The Sbadf to smoke almost contmaally I explained to bun 
our rchictBnce st aendmg British troops even to the coast of the Hcjaz, 
and toon convmccd him that it wonld be, from his own pomt of view a 
heavy blunder He said three batteries of one for defence and two for 
an advance, would suffice them. Unlike Nflri, who a fiur at French and 
picked up fa India a gmflftenng of En gliih Ah knows nothing but Arabic. 
On the whole I nve him more diarm than strength of character, and stiH 
consider Abdallah with Faisal, the ruling spirits of the dan. We passed 
the Red Standard of Mecca, fiyfag Fnds^ and dismounted at the shore. 

Hags took a group ofAdrtaral and All (ofadously for Balfour and Bucking 
h«m Palace), and afto much display of affiaaoon we parted, and the Admiral 
shot me at ooon into Eapii^t. 

Tram Suex to Alexandria. 

Three days all but six hours fa EspigU should s er v e as a warning against 
the excessive zeal of such as hasten t»ck to their woric. EspiigU b far smaller 
than the classic f^h»nng< boats, and without any of even tl^ few amemdes 
The c omma nd er thnee informed me that the ship s bottom was a inches 
deep fa btmacks, that the engines couM never remotely approach thdr 
mdlcated manmtrm of 13 5 knots, that tbc tide at once took off one knot, 
that fa the Gulf of Suez it was all he could do to keep her under way — 6nalty 
tint be was very abon of coaL If we got h stiff m the Gulf, we should be 
lock^ m arriving at Suez on Monday at aU. Afrer a less than frugal luncheon 
(no ice aboard) I made an a t temp t to read the Egoist (a t a t te red csjyj of which 
lay on the desk) but gave k up and 1^, ptacdc^y fm the rest of the ^oyw 
a high heaved and higher heaving log cf uncomplaining mbeiy Tk 
natur^ filth of the vessel, which was great, was coimantly increased by the 
dense endless descent of greasy black smuts vomited up by the bad coal At 
every (per pet ual) larger wave the ship struck her nose into it with a hammer 
Hke blow while of co urse the screw a^ the engines raced fa fanglmg docord. 
In more conscious m on tp am contrived almost to finah the unicme Egoist 
(last read at Cambridge) near the end it approaches • high tragic VtudevQle, 
and Crayt’i wh does not wear well but bow direct a^ simple tiie whole 
effect, and bow mudi easier and more onmnplUng than Henr y James. Should 
be faduded with Chess fa E ver y man • EcucBDon. 

m 

I had hardly remmed to Alonmrina when we received a telegram 
from the Sharif Abdallah begging me to run back to Arabia and have 
t few words with him. I suj^iose I should have been delighted at 
fas importunity,' but there was no cmiscr at Suez for the moment, 
the onfy Khcdi^ mall boat had been requisitioned by the Admiralty, 
and I had some difficulty m withstanding my chief’s suggestion that 

From time to rime InHgfimh I wcwld itcdve a able from Mecca, tiiroagh 
Je ddah ind Snitin ** Fleaae come u tooa u poctible and hT 4 Tn wtdi yoa the — 
■mount ta yon i n n u^ t far me tbe fim rimw *| expemi re invititioas, m whidi 1117 
btaaytKi were po>&>ly oot in tbe front plane of intentiaii. 
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THIRD HEJAZ VOYAGE 

I should travel round by land through the Sudan, or enjoy yet another 
voyage on a problematical colher; so I wished that Abdallah could 
have said his say while I was m his country There was another cnsis 
at Rabugh, where a descent of Turks flushed with victory over the 
besiegers of Medma was anxiously anticipated. 

In October I made my third descent to the Hejaz The additional 
justification for my attempt, by reproducmg so much of my third 
1916 journal, to give the background and atmosphere of this particular 
voyage, is partly (as elsewhere m my book) to recall the immediate 
sensations, but far more because it was through — and qmckly after 
— this voyage, that Lawrence of Carchemish, of Cairo — of any place 
for a httle while — became permanently Lawrence of Arabia ^ His 
endurmg world-fame makes it difficult to replace him now m his 
ongmal perspective, and I must confess, almost with shame, that 
my sentiments m applymg for him were mainly gratitude for his 
assistance m the Hejaz stamp issue and m other matters, the high 
value I attached to his judgment on any question, and his admirable 
company Extracts from the journal of October 1916 cont ainin g his 
name, occur with what must now seem a ludicrous infrequency and 
madequacy 

12 X 16 On the tram from Cairo htde Lawrence my supercerebral 
compamon 

13 X 16 By 2 o aboard the Lama, a converted B I of 2000 tons Agree- 
able neat Commander I was given the doctor’s very adequate cabm, two 
yoimg vets gomg to Jeddah to buy, as a first consignment, £10,000 worth 
of camels Lawrence shared a ’cabm with one of ihe vets Gramophone, 

“ a gift of the Ladies of Bombay ”, dommant We were announced as 
amvmg at Jeddah possibly on Sunday evenmg, Monday mommg at any 
rate. Ten mmutes after the Co mman der had remarked upon the ill omen 
of a departure on Friday 13, the bursting of two boiler tubes, makmg Sunday 
evenmg impracticable, was broken to us by the Chief Engmeer I foresee 
great diffiofity m getting back from Jedd^, but shall fight hard for Suez 
imder ten days, unless anythmg of unusual urgency keeps me for I begm 
to have enough of these voyages Talked twenty mmutes with two Egyptian 
officers who seemed a httle out of the picture, and to bed, after fifty or sixty 
pages of Mr Bntling 

14 X 16 Rose 7 15 and seem to have spent day writing, gomg on with 
Henry James’s AiTTbassadors, fimshmg Bntbng, but most of all sleepmg 
for the heat begms agam, and with it my abrutissement I find we are loaded 
with coal, ammumtion, etc , over two feet above safety hne, a pleasant conceit 
that would mean m peace a fine of some £^00 Mastered from Lawrence 
the theory and practice of the Playfair Cipher continue to wonder whether 
for all his amazmg knowledge, his sum total of pleasure is, given of course 
circumstances favourable to each, any greater than mme Though he probably 
meets with fewer dicepttons My servant Said seasick agam, and ill-consoled 
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when I teH Hm tiat ft is thilcc fortonate to die, even from gcea-ii ve vonntmg, 
80 near the Blessed Hqaz. Bed 1015 

15 X. 16 On with Ambassadort 80106 of Jane Harrison s Anamt Art 
and RitvaJ. which matet me fear I shall never nse to the rarer heights of 
ftdklorc and anthropology PrCT ar ed an m&rmatary and propagandist 
list for distribntion fiom Jeddah of new Hqai stamp issue. Revolver practice 
cm deck at bottles after hmch, m which I was too aleepy to take p^ tore 
im and effectually tinned my siesta a rltmar provide bv the dischirge 
of a finv black powder rounds ffom a Turkish rifle, a detonat^ about eqi^ 
to that of an i8-poander cannem. Concaved the idea, for my return, of 
Holding up any northbound vessel end boarding her Captain Scott, to my 
surprise, teemed to hnd the suggestion quite ressonable. At night spoke 
KhlM^ p flgmn boat Af<zruura making Soez. 

Written on B^huts [lie] 

16. z. 16. Jeddah h ar bour 7 t m. Young mmo aboard to take us off and 
we reached Consulate about 9 3a Found Wilson in a rather defiant mood 
uncertain vdiom he r ep r esented and from whom be was to take orders — 
uninformed on detaHt, as well as cm what he called General PoHcy 1 told 
him that, outside Gomany the latter had neva anvwheie, save 

perhaps m Ameoca and Greece in the eense of mVing the cash and lettmg 
the credit go Sharif Abdallah having arrived and encamped eariy in the 
mommg afiml four miles to the N£. of the town, Wilson and I rode out 
through the north gate, passing on <mr n^t the Turkish bacracka, which 
had b^ half demoUsbed by our naval gunfire of June, now repaid and 
occ u pied by E g ypti an Ardll^ under S^d Ali Pas^, and a 11 ^ fiuther 
on, within a plam whhe wall^ endosure, the Tomb of Mother Htwa^ 
(whom we name Eve), a pleasant green dome ova a sort of sparse isolated 
suburb of ten or twelve houses, beloaglDg to a wealthy Indian to Abdallah s 
camp which consisted oftiz tents, four of Damascus work, and two of Indian 
from Muir Mills. Abdallah* came out into the open, a^ greeted us very 
warmly I introduced Wilson to him. He was qmtc imchsng fri rincff Kitchener 
and Abdin days two and a half years ago in Cairo, and pleased at my rc- 
coCTinnp one of his bodyguard who had beai with Him then. Wearing 
yellow silk kufffya, heavy c«nd • hair aba, white iHk shirt, cto. and— patent 
leather boots. ^TOson and I hiving no wonderfully agreeable news to 
impart, nor gifts to convey had dedded on a forty mmute reserving 
busincas fiir A. s return vim to the Consulate m the aftemooru I have never 
seen a hihitation at once more suitable and be a u t rful tH<m that double tent 
of Damascus. Of its right sides one formed the mmmn-., «nd one the door 
into the aleepiM tenL The walls were adorned with appliqu^ like that of 
the Egyptian Khxyaimya,* but lighter imH fr e er of mnb, convendouil 
flowers md still more conventional texts, presoibmg virtue and deprecating 
tyranny A little square trellis grille let in the freah air of the north brecre. 
Deplorahle ydkrw bent wood chans. Ab dullah tnFnmwl m that, having 

^ Snhaeqncnily deitroTcd by Rios Ibn Sa’ocL 
Foe Lnricocc • eniiiare of AMtlkh (with which I do noejatree) ace 5 ‘rwii 
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been warned by Dr Maaluf that there was fever m Jeddah, he proposed 
camping outside and that it was for this reason the telephone was being 
run out to him He expressed deep regret at the death of Lord Kitchener 
and showed distmct signs of sympathy with the ex-Khedive, a sentunent, 
seemg how often he had been his guest, very much to his honour Hoped 
we would Do Somethmg For him Confessed also to a genuine admiration for 
the Germans as Men — Rtjdl, as also, m that sense, for the Turks After 
about three-quarters of an hour we attempted to move, but he held us, and 
presently began to insist upon our remaimng to luncheon This he did with 
such vehemence that we ended by yielding, and were m the end very glad 
to have done so, for we found m the Indian tent a regular European meal 
of stupendous dimensions that had obviously been prepared for us The 
author of this benefaction was the head of the Mumapahty, Sulaunan 
Qabel, but when I, as a comphment to the food, asked Abd^ah for a 
subordinate mumapal post, he emphasized their avic punty by repeated 
assurances that the money came from Sulaunan’s Pnvate Pocket (Monthly 
mumapal budget of Jeddah £1450, excess of out over m-gomgs about £400, 
paid by Sharif) Wilson sat opposite Abdallah, I on his n^t, havmg opposite 
me the Sharif Taha Mahanna, a bottle-nosed bandit with a smile of dazzhng 
sweetness On Wilson’s right Qabel, and over against him a white-bearded 
meffective Anaent Marmer who, I was told, had recently accepted the 
Fmance Portfoho m the Shanfial Cabmet, and on his left a Shaikh from 
Hadramut whom I should have taken for a Chmaman At the end of the 
table remote from me K ’s old Sudam officer Almost at once a burning 
Simum sprang up and blew past us through the tent AbdaUah suddenly 
read aloud “ Muir Mills ”, prmted opposite him on the tent, and explamed 
to me that he knew the Frankish alphabet, though not one smgle word m 
any of its tongues Half-way through the meal the old Sudam, blinkmg as 
though overcome by honourable emotion, excused himself on the score of 
mili tary duties, and withdrew, nor did I understand until about five mmutes 
later that the pepper, blown out of the open pots hard mto his face, was the 
real reason of his departure The madent was considered an excellent joke 
by the company m generaL Bitter, good but thust-raismg coffee m the 
Damascene tent I asked for water, which was produced in a large plam one- 
handled silver bowl which, when I had dramed it, Abdallah msisted upon 
my keeping I subsequently found it was the Grand Sharif’s own dnnkmg 
cup acadentally packed by Abdallah’s servants He showed me GhShb 
Pasha’s sword, surrendered to him upon the fall of Tayif ordmary tailor’s 
production ^ At about two we rode back, this time through the imposmg 
Mecca Gate (recently whitewashed by Mumapal zeal) through which m 
these 1300 years many milhons more must have passed out than m (Mother 
Hawa agam left on the nght ) On returning to the Gmsulate I found that 
Thomson had succeeded m makmg arrangements for my retummg next 
day m the French pilgnm ship Orinoque so v^ed for Quarantme faahuK 
I was not particularly lookmg forward to Abdallah’s return busmess call, 
for I found to my astonishment that Wilson had only just been informed by 
Sudar of H M G ’s final deasion to send no Bnnsh troops to Hejaz Col- 
lectively therefore it was our pnvdege to annoimce to A that the Bngade, 
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more once promised by ILM.G^ would not be sent, tnd that tbe flight 
of acroplmcs, promised and dispatched to Rflbnj^ was bong withdrawn 
' on the very day that the appearance of Tarioah plane* had been tnnotmeed. 

Individnidly I had the honottr of bdng Instructed that I wa* to expr e s* 

} no c^on at aH on military affidr*, m any pohdeal request or reply 
I I ihonld not be supported. I was, furth er more, not provided with the 
£iOficxi for which A. had made me a pcraonal app^ I f^ myself therefore 
1 somewhat poorly equipped for the rfilc of t Dw tx Machma^ and wrote off 
1 mentally heavy drafts upon my faendshlp with Abdallah and consequent 
1 utility in Arab afeira, we met him on arrival at tbe front door \S'i 3 jan 
t hen read aloud to blm m Bngtlah, whilst I translated into Arabic, the mb’ 
stance of the Sirdar’s telegram. TTic raomeni when wc had to emlain that 
the withdrawal of our promi*e for the Brigade indoded the aeroplane* also 
was not pleasant, and i do not wish to have to show H.M.G to an Arab 
a second tune m this light Abdallah took the porinon like a fine gentleman, 
and asked to be allow^ to state his case. 

He began at once addressuig me. I interposed and said I had Deitbet 
knowledge, qtuhflcations nor eutbority of any kind in militaiy affair* 
but he rqili^ “ Pardon me it was your letter and yonr messages that 
began this thmg with us, and yon It from tbe beginning, from 
berore tbe beglmung.” He gave a fidily accurate historical summary of the 
negotiations, quoting several times HJd^G t promise that wt wonld do 
everything pooble to be^ the Arabs, and emn^ tenuaHy a phrase in a 
letter from MazwtU, plaang at tfadr absolute disposal, so far as I could 
gather, very conaderablfi portions of the Bndsb Army This doemnent 
wu at Mec^ but be could produce it for us m ten hours. He said we were 
becoming colder to the Arain and trusth^ them less and be asked us, avilly 
but ftirly directly, who wa* re»pousihIc wt tbe actual condua of operarions. 
My tnilrtBry dad almera and dissociadoDS were not much helped by tbe 
Sact that mison could follow about half only of A. * beautiful high Arabic, 
which I was thus frequently caQed upon to translate. Lawrence understood 
much better The discussiaa wandered on with no great result and It wu 
agreed we should resume It with Azli Ah Bey al-Maari, Chief of the Hciu 
Staff and Said All Pasha, Minister of Wax at ten next morning Ab Haltoh 
then had the a g reeable task of comrmmiceiing our annfytmrt’mCTrr by telephone 
to his August PtrenL I greeted him al^ and could bear quite clearly 
durin g our brief c on versation the strains cf a band playing outsit his p^Targ 
m Mecca. He took the whole thmg wonderfully um said he had entire 
confidence in our intennoni and propas but irmlOTcd Wilion and me to 
send a telegram urging reconrideration of H.ALG s last with a 

pathetic bdJef in our power to affect tbe dedskms of the War CounoL 
AbdaHsh left the Cormilitc about 7 15 (Jeddah rime nearly an hour ahead of 
Egyptian) leaving ns all in a state 01 admiiation for Hm tnd disgust with 
ounelvc*. 

Neither Abdallah nor Wilson would bear of my leaving tutt mormng 
by the Orinoqtu to I gave up the idea and determined to trust to lock for 
getting back to Snci brfore the 26th. At 7 30 I dined with Brfrnond 
tnd the French Mission, at their Consulate. 1 on B s right opposite, Capt 
K. the interpreter, and Ben Ghahrit, Chief of tbe French Western Moslem 
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Mission, just returned from the Pilgrimage B G had been Grand Cham- 
berlam to Mulai Hafid^ and at the same time a spy to the French, now a 
pohtical adviser at the Quat D’Orsay. Fme appearance m his country’s 
costume- clever agreeable utterly false face, with twinkhng pertmaaous 
shifty enquirmg eyes. A Behever pour nre as his admirable senes of Mecca 
anecdotes clearly showed He commented upon the behaviour of Rashid 
Rida, and expressed some surpnse at our havmg allowed hun to go to Mecca 
at all and I was careful to reply, for the benefit of the Moslem West, that 
we could never venture to come between a man and his rehgious duties. 
Ben Ghabnt spoke highly of the journal al-QMa, which he said we should 
do our utmost to orculate the editor Fuad Khatib (whom I know for a 
Francophil) was also a Good Man Very favourably impressed with Grand 
Sharif, who is both feared and venerated receives and gives coffee to some 
3000, of all classes, per diem, Luxunes m Mecca grotesquely dear, but 
necessities, save only house rent, not unreasonable Slaves siiU for sale, 
one of his staff mvested m zjeune negresse une ndgresse c^est une Circassienne , 
seulement on les appelle nigresses a cunous convention When stoning the 
statues at Muna,^ he wasted all his ammumtion upon the two less damnable 
of the three, and was forced to obtam a covert refill of stones for the Grand 
Slam — (I forget its name) He explamed his carelessness to the Sharif by 
saymg that he had gone on mechamcally with the first two, ima gining them 
to be Enver and Talaat and the Shanf had volunteered him all the stones of 
the Hejaz to so admirable an end 

When the champagne came, Br^mond charged his glass and told us with 
simple digmty that he had just heard that his only mde relation up nil now 
not killed or wounded, had been senously mjured it was thus his duty 
and his pnde to dnnk to the AUiance, and to say how much pleasure it 
gave him to be assoaated with Enghshmen The un-French absence of 
panache m his dehvery was very striking I drank to his cousin’s recovery 
and the prospenty of the French Mission 

Our walk back to the Quarantme Jetty rermnded me strangely of zig- 
zaggmg home from the Piazza m Vemce ht by the moon Cunously effecnve 
As we drew near the shore, streets and road covered with people asleep in 
the snflmg damp, some delay m gettmg the laimch* and aboard, after 
groundmg on a reef once only, by about ii 30 rather exhausted 

17 X 16 Left Lama 9am and bad time, before the amval of Abdallah 
at Consulate, for a talk with Said Ah Pasha, whom I like very much Wilson 
had given me to understand that Said Ah and the officers under him had 
demanded to be sent back to the Sudan but I found this was far from bemg 
so He says the Arabs are a cowardly and undisaphned rabble and fears 
(not. It must be adnutted, without reason) lest they should scamper off one 
day, leavmg the gunners to suffer death, after nameless mutilations, at the 
hands of the Ttuks He complains moreover of then habit of occasionally 
dischargmg then pieces over the camp at mght and says that many, having 
received then rifles and ammumtion from die Sharif, disappeared into the 


1 The Sultan of Morocco 

= On the tenth day of Dhu THijia, which is the dimax. and conclusion of the Meca 
pilgnmage, the pilgnms visit (for the second tune) the valley of Muna, and 
seven stones at each of three pillars in memory of Abraham’s havmg ueated ta 
devil m the same way 
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desert to be DO more seen. He adds that Abdallah Is well aware of these 
bttlc dcSaeodcs l^l that the Sharif it not and that he win listen to no 
criticism of the Arab forces. The Syrian ofllccts talk a great deal too ranch. 
A* for the Turks, if they had not bdicvcd there were 30/D00 trained Egyptian 
tr oops against thc^ th^ could and would easily have routed their opponents 
at Jeddah, Mecca, and Tajif At Tavif they wantonly burnt the SharlTs 
histone coIlcctJon of andent Arab boon. Said Ah was allowed to take over 
Pasha and the Turkish pnsonert on his deparwre G P thanked 
him wi^y and said be knew the Arabs would have cut their throats to 
a man In condusion he desired no better than to fight for us (even on the 
SommeX but mused here a nudeus at least of trained and dJsdpUncd troops 
upon whom he znlght depend. I said that if Lord KJichcnCT and other 
British ofEcen bad acted on those lines twenty vears ago neither the Egyptian 
Army nor the Batteries nor Said Ah himself would exist at the present 
moment. 

Abdallah arrived about 10 and we went over yesterday a ground with 
the additional assistance of Said AU I^sha and Aalz All Bey al Masn Ab- 
dallah began by reading out to us 1 tdegram from Faisal to the effect that 
two Tirridsh aeroplanes had hema to operate to the dismay bordering upon 
panic of the Arabs. He said uut unless these were driven off or in tome 
way diodxd, the Arabs would disperse. Said All corroborated this prophecy 
Impossible to get the machines destroyed by bribery as the Turta employ^ 
DO Arabs for tbit iccuon of the camel transport (which were, b consequence 
without exception marcyn to the mange) Axlz All was of opinloD that Brigade 
was uxmeeessary, but could not tay to before Abdallah who finally wrote 
out sn appeal which be begged us to enclose and support Id our own ide* 
gram. At about rwdvc the Sharlfbegan ringing us up, and cominued pitilessly 
without imcrmlssion to dominate Iniem^ us until i 3a He repeated 
hiinsclf to me ten or deven times, appealing for the Bngadc and the Planes 
tin I had to r emin d him that me not, unfortunaidy got the British 
Army drawn up In the Consulate back garden I Icre again I found my military 
disclaimers pcnecily useless I made them, however, very dear to Wflson, 
and refused to have myself quoted for my opinion in the tdegram he dis 
patched. Before going Abdallah aroressed a wish to tec me alone in the 
afternoon. After lundicon took a lav photographs in the town and was 
everywhere assisted by friendly advice from passers by One aged man 
assu^ me that it was not possible to get so lar^ a buU^g into to small a 
Kodak and ray view-finder toon tbowed me that the veteran was right. 

I found the town dcancr, less ameDy and more dignified in every way tton 
the bazaar parts of Cairo. 

Rode out again from the north gate, only to oieet Abdallah about a mile 
from the town. I had mistaken the Arab time, ond he had to keep an appoint 
mem with Brteiond. Accompanied him almost (but, so as not to tped 
his arrival not quite) up to the Freoch Coutulatc, having arranged to tttr 
in for him after five. Gathered from inquiries about Mecca frra vtarcJ 
sources that 20,000 people had attended the PiJgrimage, wWch w» d 
unqualified toccess. The Sharif himself never e xp ected anything Et* thi* 
number The state of Mecca itself highly lallsfactory, and the fsiiih- 
Mecca Tiyif road as tifc as any in Egypt. Egyptian a^ p-Ugrun 
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very well treated and highly pleased thereat Two Indians, Mustafa Ghulam 
Rasul and Abdal-Nabi Kashnun, were talking agamst the Sharif, and had 
even stuck up msultmg posters on to his palace, (I beheve the matter has 
been reported to the Indian Government ) The French Mission was popular, 
but not much liked by the Sharif, who appears not to want the French to 
know “ more than is necessary ” of his country Sharif’s prestige is very 
great, and Abdallah the only member of his family not afraid of him, although 
he handles him with more diplomacy than the blunt and outspoken Faisal 
The Egyptian Army was admired and much praised Livmg not expensive 
excellent frmt and vegetables from Tayif (I certainly found the grapes 
admirable ) Money current Turkish, Egyptian and Indian silver English 
gold Loss on exchange, except of Indian money Shops all small, m hands 
of Meccans, Indians, Yamams or Javanese Practically no mterest m War 
or any extenor topic. 

To maintam his reputation for piety, Ruhi had drunk large quantities of 
holy Zamzam water, with such shattermg effect that he has been locked 
m misery ever smce 

Abdallah amved about six, and I at once took him up to the top north 
balcony, overlookmg the aty wall and the desert. He began by saymg that 
the situation at Rabugh was such that, for the moment, it dwarfed all other 
questions He was deeply disappomted that I had been unable to bnng the 
£10,000 requested m his telegram Now that other help expected was no 
longer forthcommg, this was more than ever necessary and urgent I explamed 
to him without any menagement that we had considered that the not ilhberal 
subsidy we were supplymg to his father should suffice for the operations 
of the sons also He rephed that his father was domg all he could and 
that he himself had spent over £3000 of his pnvate fortune m the reduction 
of Tayif He was m real need of every piastre we could send him, and begged 
me to convey to the High Commissioner a strong personal appeal that the 
money might be forwarded without delay I promised to urge this, and most 
earnestly trust it wiU be done After discussmg the Cahphate he shifted his 
ground to the tide of Jalala — ^Majesty and Malek — ELing of the “ Arab 
Nation ” It seemed hard that Montenegro should assume this style, and 
the Sharif of Mecca not (Oddly enough I had this same argument from 
Sultan Hussem, durmg the forty-mne days’ discussion that preceded his 
accession to the throne of Egypt) I remmded him that when Nicolas 
proclaimed himself he had at least the whole of his Black Mou nta i n m 
possession with these Rabugh and Medma alarms, could the Sharif say as 
much? And was there any advantage m providmg yet further food for the 
suspiaons, and possibly hostihty, of the Imam, Idnsi, Ibn Sa’ud and others? 
At least let them hold the country, before beginning to alter its status He 
seemed to agree to these arguments, and said he would use them, when he 
returned, upon his father He promised to send me an advance copy of the 
first Hejaz Budget, which, if it ever appears, should furmsh remarkable and 
entertammg readmg Spoke bitterly of Ibn Rashid,^ as a traitor well of 
Ibn Sa’ud, but asked how far he would fight to please us, wondered what 
good we had got, or were ever gomg to get, out of the Idnsi and quoted, of 
the Imam “ His harmin g harms us not, any more than his help helps 


1 Ruler of Hayil, N E of Najd, subsequently conquered by Ibn Sa’ud. 
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I him to do ill in his power to expedite the btnines* of our 

camel b uyen o also to alter hu dpher which apparently can be read bv 
^e Turia Here Wilion appeared, and after a longuh wait for Said All 
Pash* and Ailz All Bey (team Arab time) we went Into dinner As a compU 
ment to Abdallah we had borrowed from Said Ah the Turkish bond and 
insmimcnis taken at TayiH with tw remarkable results. After a while 
Aziz All said there was a piece called ihi Echo they could render with great 
skill, and sbouied down from the window an order to that dTcct. The 
result was two notes of an incflablc tnsime on the trombone, followed 
by a pause in which we consumed more than half a course. Then a few 
more disfoimed and Incoherent notes from the rest of the orchestra, and so 
on da capo Even the Egyptians— indeed all but Abdallah — were stricken 
whh the horror of the melody, and the effort to contam myself reduced me 
to a very dreadful state of prostration. After a wbiie Said AU Pasha asked 
“ Is not this the music that h played for the dead? ” — an HI omen I had 
to ezpl^ to Abdallah as being for the death of his enemies. A little later 
Aziz All shook his bead and tarn “ It stems to me that each man is playing 
according to his own KatJ or inclmailon.” Grry, the cipherer, a weak 
murioan, tbou^t it might be the ** Death of NcUon ” — v^cb one could 
wcH believe. Such as it was, however It bad its success, for when we got op 
we found thit the Grand Sharif having rung up for something, bad heard 
it down the telephone, and bad orderol all the windows of the Consulate 
to be opened wt:^ he sot afar with the receiver to hts ear’ Abdallah told 
me there were only European Instruments in Mecca, whidi u sad beanng 
He shares my admiratioa for the looi Ntghu which, however, be finds a 
httle “ open #ju//dA though less so than Zolal ” 

Brdmond, t confinned pesdmlst, had suggested that the Sharif was 
considering peace terms from the Turks, so I took occasion to ask Abdallah 
quletfy whether any feelers had been put out He said that several unofiScial 
and disavowable tentatives had been made, but that his father bad always 
replied that the Arabs were now allies of Great Britain end could make no 
peace apart from her He left, refusing to say good bye until the morrow, 
about 9 30, and I re a ched the Lama well baorc li 

18 X. 16 Galloped out to s^ good bye to Abdallah at about ten, and 
took one or two pho tograp hs of Hii^ Also bade farewell to his father, who 
called me My Son on the telepbone. Ben Ghabrit, Sharif Mohsm and 

S ibd banging about B G Is certairJv tiring to carry out the instructions 
■ the French Government, and sweatmg blood to nufa* htimflf agreeable. 
Very cordial f ar ewells to Abdallah. I am confirmed in nsy previous I m p r ession 
of him. He has intelligence, energy and charm, requiring only firm but not 
too heavy or re sp e ctfu l guidance to prove a valuable asset fa Uiture Aratdan 
politics. He gives the not dlsoneeable I mp res si on of bdng faintly spofle 
at home,* and, propedy to bold him, the process must be, fa some measure, 
repe s ted abroai At present genuinely preoccupied by the Turkish threat 
on RAbugh. 


’ Stx)en PHIan p 7^ 

* Thfa meal U detoibed I tboold think from kte mem ory In the fine proae of 
StoaPinan oop 75 

' 1 afterwarda t«rr^ that be was hh fiuhes'a 
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AZlZ ALl BEY AL-MASRI 

r« 

Took some snapshots of Mecca gate on my way back, from Wilson’s 
most turesome and fidgety pony and reached Lama, only half an hour 
late at II 30 a m There learnt I could catch “ merchant ” steamer Bellmezo 
leavmg Rabugh for Suez ii the morrow, and resolved to chance it Lay 
down, exhausted, all afternoon In the evemng had a conversation with, 
made a study of, and conceived a great hkmg for Aziz Ah Bey al-Masn, 
who achieved fame m the sprmg of 1914 by bemg rescued, chiefly by 
Kitchener and The Times and wholly agamst the wishes of our Constantmople 
Embassy, from the deadly effects of Enver’s jealousy His ancestor was 
one Sa lim Arafat, a merchant of Basra, who used to trade annually m the 
Caucasus by the Black Sea His “ Correspondent ” m these parts was a 
Circassian, Hassan Bey, who finally bestowed upon Arafat the hand of his 
sister, at the same tune formally adoptmg htm mto the tribe All this m the 
reign of the Sultan Mahmud The third generation of this alhance migrated 
to Constantinople and thence, re alizin g by the sale of theu slaves, setded 
down m Egypt, havmg by this tune become more Cucassian than Arab, 
though still aware of and mamtauung theu Basra connection besides 
enjoymg, on account of it, the finendship of Arabs, espeaally those west of 
Egypt Aziz has been engaged (I gather to a European — German? — ^lady) 
for eight years, and desues nothmg more than to marry her, retue and 
settle down m Switzerland It is from her that he draws the very creditable 
elements of Kultur I find him to possess He is passionately fond of music, 
aspirmg so high as the Pastoral Symphony and the Liebesiod of Isolde 
Kmows some of the smaller lyncs of Goethe and has a generous admuation 
for Corneille but as for “ Zola-Mola — he shrugged his shoulders 
Disappomted with Homer, whom he had read m Bustam’s absurd transla- 
tion I shall send him Leconte de Lisle’s ^ A lonely man, and a profoundly 
rehgious His views on the Arab races are worth recordmg He says the 
people of Baghdad are the most mteUigent and really advanced of all some 
of theu women assisted and advised im veiled at anti- Committee of Umon 
and Progress meetmgs m Stambul Synans have more education and 
pohsh but less real bram and character Closely followmg these come the 
Tnpohtans, of whom he think s a great deal might, but certainly will not, 
be made He spoke with a certam pathos and resignation of the shattered 
ideal, for which he had fought m Tnpoh, of an Island-of-Arabs revival 
After the Tnpohtans, he places the people of al-Yaman, whom he finds 
greatly supenor to that of the Hejaz, generations of a better diet bemg the 
probable reason 

Aziz Bey was optirmstic about Medma, and cntical, though less so than 
Said Ah Pasha, of the Sharif’s methods (Ae smgular is not apphcable here) 
though devoted to his person He considers his appomtment as Chief of 
the Staff, Kaldm Fdregh or so much Rot He is certam that, if Medma falls, 
the Shanfial brothers wdl, after tackhng the treacherous Ibn Rashid, advance 
upon Syna and asked me pomt blank whether England wanted this or not 
I was imable to say He contmued that though he wishes to see the Arabs 
through theu Hejaz cnsis, he had no desue whatever to embark with them 


^ A Turkish tnck of repeating names with letter “ M ” 

= In 1936 Ah Bey reminded me, m London, that I had done this 
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’ npon a campaign which, If Great Britain were against it, might Involve 
th<>m ill in very disagreeable complications. It was therefore his intention 
f to withdraw, u warned in time, and be begged roc to let him know, by 

I whatever means I thought best before 5 Kovember at Ribugh. If he did 

not b efn * by then (wWch I warned him was more than probable), let ns r>ot 
be snrpnscd bnt excuse him if he were earned on in the gen^ c urren t 
' If be wes retire, I trust be will be used in Egypt after the War he would 

I make an excellent Mudir 

I Bed 10 30, n«ring end of the wonderful Amtassadors 

19 X. 16, Reached Rfibugh 7 30, tnms-shipping from Lama to Bdhetm 
(sic% not a merchant greybomd built I 9 i 5 » but an ordinary batt er ed Tramp 
of seme twenty-one yean service. Aa»ptcd Tunon s invitation to break 
fist on the R-I.M Northbnokt a floating Ritz whkh ground in the contrast. 
Spotless lupcry, etc., etc,, and neat banded (male Goanese^ Phyllises and 
tte Breakfiai of the PngiUh Gentleman in a hnninously carpeted 

cDclostire on the upper deck. In the middle of this repast the Sharif All 
came on board for rorce days’ recess wbai will his (all too) mobile Arab 
force do? He brought bad news from Faisal considcraUe Turkish reinforce- 
ments amvmg from Main to Medim. This damped A1I2 Bey’s previous 
rathmsm, made us all more anxious than ever for the three Batteries of 
Q F Mountain Guru th^m to catch m> Tramp by do means consoled 
by Tunon lelhnc me that if Lama bod allied duca to him be would 
luve kept back Iot me the liner Gcor^any urn had sailed with the flying 
men the day before. BAkuvds maximum speed is nine knots, which she 
eta only ttoln when loaded 15 free deeper than she now is. War insured 
bat a Tramp of Tramps, Capt QnrrchJll, a very decent man, 
t u rned out of ha cabin for me but I preserved his comfort and my own by 
flAIng for a cai^ bed on the Bridge. Two flying men and some planes 
aboard. Capt C. helps every one out of a ^ pannikin and tn^ me 
severely at breakfast by " a length of mpe for you. Mi Storrs? Some- 
how a length is a queasy unit of measure. No ice machine, electric light 
or wireless Butter a tope marsh. Late dinner 5 pjn. As soon as we finish 
each meal, crew indudmg Sold, dt down in our places and do for the rest 
Bathing and other arrangements so contiguous that you have to pm your 
left leg in the bath at times when you have bttle thought of talmg one. 
Whb that, a norttoly gale whkh has made us more than a wbou day 
later even than tBeir i^e knot schedule. No letters, pa pers, Remers 
or news of any kind since Friday the I3tb But having had time to wnte 
m this with a letter or so, to finiab the amazing Ambassadony as well as 
■mnfrizminmen/x (i and m especially good) the unusual Other House and a 
volume of Leslie StMhen (a little diffuse]^ and eaten very little, with never 
a threat of nausea, 1 have suflered from nothing beyond irritation at the 
abnonnal delay, ^tb faint boredom at the meals. On the whole, more 
Devil and Deep Blue Sea than Bread upon the Waters in the cxpedeoce. 
Gak very fier^ and noise of wind, especially at night, almost deafening. 
19 may be said to In chide 20, 21, and 22, on the morning of which lest 
we should have reached Suex. One day telletfa another and one night 
cemfieth another with peculiar exacdtnde. Read also five Sonnets ev er y 

mryming. 


l&O FOURTH HEJAZ VOYAGE 

Reached Suez finally Sunday midnight,^ and caught not without diffi- 
culty 6 45 a m tram to Cairo pecuharly disappointed to find that my 
mails had been sent at random down the Red Sea, and that there was conse- 
quently not one single letter for me Had looked forward most mtensely 
to the great pleasure of readmg them m the tram 

Cairo 2 15 car havmg failed us I sponged upon that of the Y M.C^ 
and lunched, havmg swallowed no thin g smce 3 p m the day before, with 
considerable mterest at the Residency. 


I did not meet the Grand Sharif face to face, nor the Amir Faisal, 
until my fourth Hejaz descent near the end of 1916, when I wrote 
home: 

H M S Duffenn, 
10 xu 16 

I have ]ust descried m the remote East the dark mass of Ml Radwan 
(40 miles off), which hes to the North of Yanbo, 200 miles North of Jeddah 

1 am being run thither because MacMahon^ at the last moment deaded 
to yield to the yeammg cnes of Wilson and the Grand Sharif, and sent me 
down Dujferin was already 30 nules down the Gulf when she was recalled 
for the purpose and is now under instructions to convey A Good Man 
at full speed to Jeddah and thence, at his Good Pleasure, to Lama at Yanbo, 
for Suez, makmg Cairo (with a htde more luck than last voyage) by Fnday 

2 pm. It seems a lot of machmery to be set m motion for Cet Humble 
Individu^ and vnJl I hope justify itself There is of course far greater heat 
here than m Cairo — even Aan at Aswan, but nothing compared to my first 
Shanfial voyage last June (Upstairs we have just had “ O Come^ all ye 
Faithful ” on the gramophone, followed by “ And He shall feed His Flock ” 
rather jerkily rendered on the pianola ) After dinner I obhge them with a 
httle Wagner and Puccmi, and dreadfully defeat the Paymaster at Chess 
In the morning a htde Inferno James’s Washington Square (his first, 
Amencan manner) and Turgenefi^s Fumie, but Russian books are always 
a shght eflfort to me, I suppose by reason of the leakage of style m translation 

I make bold once more to attach my depersonalized official extract 
j&om another lost diary, of this, my last visit, written on my return 
journey on the Lama 

13 xii 16 On arrival at Jeddah at midday on Monday the nth I 
immediately went ashore and visited Colonel Wilson at the Consulate 
There I learnt that the Grand Sharif had ndden from Mecca on muleback, 
had entered the town on Sunday the loth and was lodged m the house of 


^ The unfortiinate Captain wrote to me m 1936 “ We arrived at Suez m the middle 
of the mght, and you insisted on my puttmg a boat out and puttmg you on shore, 
which I did Next mommg I was m awful trouble with the Naval Authorities An 
R N R Lieut called Jones, m charge of a Naval picket-boat,^bothered me several 
days until it all suddeiy dropped, no doubt you managed that^’ 

* “ I hate leavmg the MacMahons dunng their last week. H E said Its iniOTiai^ 
mconvement but the larger issue must prevail ’ ” Characteristic of Sir Henry 
MacMahon 
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Mnbannnfld NtJi£ The cunc evapig be bad reedved in i protracted 
Interview Colonel Wilson Captam Uoyd,^ M-P , Colonel Brimond of 
the Frcncb, m > d Colonel BarnabI of the Indian Consulate. The general 
rimatjon, triih special rcfcrcoce to that of Rflbcgh, had been discuSsed at 
length, and the oharif had dttided to i c qu c s t H.AI.G to tend British troops 
to bold the Rflbugh One, a decision upon which he had gone back not 
m or ning . 

Eariy In the afternoon, the Grand ShariP sent his personal A.D C., 
an Arab officer of Ba^tdad origin, to wclcoinc me, and at 6 p tn. I rode, 
according to arrangement, with Cotend Wilson to the home of Muhammad 
Ntsif, in firo n t of which were two lofrf and not very secure scaffoldings 
bcari^ a som e wh at crude sdicmc of iftominarion and surrounded by a 
dense and vociferous crowd. 

Tbc Grand Sharif had firvouraHy impre sse d Colonel Wilson end Captain 
Lloyd, and I alto found him a most convincing penonahw After a bnef 
bm very cordial gr e eri ng he led us into a small rtxnn furnished with com 
foTtablc leather chafas of the Qub type, and lighted by tn acetylene 
lamp of se ver a l hundred candle power and sat m down on other side of 
hirmcift He is, or looks, taller fhan l bad been led to crpcct and dresses 
with an elegant, not to say studied, simplicity In a plain black ” ertnlng ” 
doth qtiftcm over a galabui of cmbrolocred Persian aiflc, without ghule. 
Hb bead^dress was ^ usual Meccan taqta * under a pl^ white turban 
(the end of wUefa bimg out a Utile to the left after the manner of the bam 
AbdUla, the ruling house of Mecca), and over a dose-fitting skuUop, 
on his fat, to far as I could see, a sort of dull brown Bluchers, with golo^ 
attachment to throWKiff for prayer His complexion is &ir, and hts fettuxes 
r^ular and fine large ana expressive brown eyes ganng very directly 
from beneath stronglv marked eyeb ro ws under an ample forehead a short 
and delicately c ur ved nose over a slightly elongated upper Up The mouth 
full, but for tn Oncntil fiir from large ttu: lower Up prominent and exposed 
teeth well formed and well preserved. The beard inick and not long grey 
almost to whiteness. Hands long and strong, with square-tipped musioBn- 
Uke fingers He Informed me, unnsked, that be was tixty-threc years of 
age (but according to Rdbi sometimes admits up to sixty-six). 

The dominating ch ar acter is tic of the Grand Sharif is a captivating 
sincerity of u t tera nce, mfimryH by a benignant, a noble simplicity of 
demeanour 1 cannot but rememba that be has passed t great portloo 
of his life in Constantinople (in a buixt of pleasure he tbtnjced me once 
in Torkisb and hastily cofr wed himself), where the natural Ottoman 
gravity, adopting and possibly Improving upon the style and carriage of 
andmt Byzanth^ has evolved a ti^don of unparalleled dignity of deport 
menL It was the entire absence of this, &r more than any spcdfic del^ 

^ Aftmnrdi Lord of Doiobntn. 

faU came wss Huuin fbn AU of tbe ■m:e»U T of Attn. Hk offldil (trie, 
cmTins tbe rank of HizliDeaa, v** Amir and Sharif. He to the rdsnlog bead of 
the Sharifial family and <x eifieio Chief cf the Prcnbet’i tribe, tbe Qurauh, and 
Hereditarr K eeper of tbe Ho^ Placet. The Arab* alhided to him u Aimr ad> 
dretaed him as onr Lord. 

' Ooae-plahed col our e d ttrsw tai fe ua h worn by Sbarifi tmder the narnnr Meccan 

fTTThan, 
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quenaes of their regime, that seemed to open the eyes of Europe 
to the enonmties of the Committee of Umon and Progress In the present 
mstance, just though his cause be and ideal his convictions, few have a 
greater right to say of themselves, “ Grandi dans le Serail, j’en connaxs les 
ditours ”, than this graaous and venerable patnarch ^ 

I began, after the usual salutations, by conveymg to him the farewell 
messages of the High Commissioner, together wifti Si wishes for the final 
tnumph of the Arab cause The Sha^ m reply expressed himself as deeply 
touched by these sentiments, and said that m what part soever of the Empire 
Sir Henry MacMahon might be, he would always think of him vsath feehngs 
of the smcerest friendship “ The High Commissioner ”, he pursued, “ is 
the justification of my action, and wherever I meet him I will grasp him 
(gnppmg both lapels of my coat) like this, cl aimin g him as my witness ” 

Contmumg m the same ^ectionate stram, and addressmg me alternately 
as Ffl ibnt (My son) and Ya azizt (My dear) he embarked upon a somewhat 
ample expose of the general position the ground of which havmg to my 
certam knowledge been already well and truly gone over I contented myself 
with hstemng, mtervemng only from time to time, less to controvert than 
not to let pass unchallenged such atations (from letters purportmg to have 
come from the Residency) as H M G ’s “ formal promise to undertake 
responsibihty for the destruction of the Hejaz Railway ” It has been my 
good or bad fortune on three separate voyages to Jeddah, to happen each 
time upon a Rabugh cnsis, and though the present occasion was doubtless 
graver than others, the chief mterest was to see whether, m the place of 
die usual demands for bngades and battenes, anything m the nature of 
concerted Arab action would be proposed No such scheme was forth- 
commg, but the request for 1500 Moslem troops (to hold Rabugh) was 
explamed, justified, and repeated, although they were “ now almost certainly 
too late to prevent the Turkish advance ” Wdson had recoimted to me his 
experiences over the question of Aziz Ah’s services, wammg me that the 
matter was dehcate and should be approached with caution, and only upon 
a favourable opportumty I had begun to despair of tlus, when after 
about two and a half hours of cntiasm and suggestion the Sharif hmted his 
disappomtment at our not havmg designated some able Moslem General 
to the conduct of his militar y operations I rephed that we had never 
dreamed of so marked and direct an mterference m his mtemal affairs, 
but that smce he brought up the pomt, I should beg him to excuse a filial 
frankness m drawmg his attention to the position of Aziz Ah al-Masn Bey. 

It had been remarked, I said, that although H M G had supphed close 
upon 60,000 rifles, with mumtions and supphes corresponding, to the 
Hejaz, no sort of army appeared to be forthcormng or even m the process 
of creation The examples of the Supreme War Council m Europe showed 
that all the Alhes had now a certam vaguely defined but not meffective survey 
of each other’s preparations, which enabled one to ask whether it would 
not be possible to profit by the enthusiasm and expenence of this dis- 
tmguished Arab officer by allowing him an mdependent command with a 
moderate budget so that he might tram and eqmp a nucleus which, even 

1 “ The Grand Sharif undoubtedly The Only Man he would knock out London 
soaciy, from Cantuar to Cunard.” (14 xu 16 ) 
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if unable to advance direct upon Medina, would it Icait close the Soutbera 
Roads to any Turkish force* that im^ act out agnintt them. The Shanfial 
Family would naturally retain fupieme control of all operations and if, a* 
was Jw conceivable, they labour^ under any fear that Aziz Bey had not 
changed his Committee *Ppts and ml pb t set hlms^ up as an Enver (or 
even betray them to the Turks), let tnm remember tlut to bng as they 
held the purse, thw could by abutting it render him powerless wbeoever 
they pleased. Tbc obarif enquired if A^i Bey earned the recommendation 
of H.M.G I referred him to the Sirdar’s last telegram on the subject, 
and he was silent for a moment then he said with a certain air of decision 
” Do not tHnk ttiHf we have anyihlng but admiration for Azb Bey, I declare 

S thaf I hereby a p po i nf him Minister of War with an independent 
for his rcquircrDcnt*, I said that I trusted that tha aroointment 
not mggn removal from the front, the only place where Aziz could 
be of use. The Sharif admitted this, and offered to allow him to remain 
at tbc fr o nt, diooslng a r epre sen tative who should act for him m the matter 
of tran s p or t , st^ly etc at Mecca the salary of the said representative 
to be paid the Sharif. We considered this decision as most favourable 
both in hsdf and as a elm of the SharlTs reasonableness and good int entions . 
He undertook to sena off the necessary lelegnim of appointment next 
morning, and will, I feel tore, do his bc« to abide loyally by the arrange- 
ment It being by this time pest nine o clock and our imirview having 
lasted just over three hour*, we withdrew, promising to meet him again 
next mormng The convemdon though satk&ctnry was something of 
8 strain partly on account of the conthnnl upr o ar oircdde the house, and 
stni more because oftbe incredible sevediyoftneace^lcDe lamp Returning 
later by moonlight through the bazaars to the ship, I was ammed to notice 
the unusual and offidous energy of da night w atd unen who, doobtlcsa 
because of the presence In the town of thdr master, passed us on through 
out the walk from post to post with a series of mysterious whistles and 
counter whistles 

I called upon the Grand Sharif alone next morning and spent another 
two hours m his eo mpap y Having Just received encouraging letters from 
his three sons be viev^ the skoaQon in general under a mu^ more rosy 
light than on the previous evening He sent for his private secre ta ry, dictated 
tbim and there tbe telegram of appointment to Ailz Bey and, stron g in 
this proof of his bemu wlonid embarked upon a variety of rather petty 
grievances, coupled with harm less if impracticable lu gg esdons He for 
sample, ^ from satisSed with the per son of FaiiQkl as his Cabo represeuta 
dve and wishes to appoint another whom we are at liberty to choose, in 
his place. He was anxious moreov e r, as b>n^ been Abdallih at onr last 
interview, to establish a private dpba directly between himself and tbe 
Reri d ency I am convinced that both diese requests were made from what 
he c onri den a sense of fitness and redproaty and not in the least from 
any lack of confidence in, or appreciation of, Colonel Wfison, with whom 
bit relaUons are obviously of a most cordial nature. 

Before leaving Jeddah after my p r ev i ous visit I had tnkeo occasion 
to repeat by telephone to Mecca my observations to Abdallah on the 
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proposed assumption of the style of Kmg. I warned him that such 
a step, the vanous objections to which he already knew, taken without 
consultmg his prmapal Ally, must embarrass all concerned, reasoned 
with him and at last persuaded him to postpone the matter until 
His Majesty’s Government should have had tune to appreaate its 
full imphcations Pleased with my success, I had telegraphed it to 
Cairo and taken the next boat North, to be greeted at Suez with the 
mterestmg news that the Sharif had three days previously proclaimed 
himself Kmg. Considermg the frankness and mtimacy of our relations 
from the beg mnin g of things, I was mcensed by this treatment, and 
on this next visit to Jeddah, told His Majesty so, without mmang 
words. He laid his hand on my shoulder and rephed by a rhyming 
Arab proverb. 

Darb al-habib 
ka-akl al-zabib 
wa hajdratu rumrndn — 

“ The blows of a friend are as the eating of almonds, and stones flung by 
him as pomegranates ” 

which he proffered, and I was fam to accept, as a full and 
perfect hqmdation of the irregulanty.^ 

He added that as he had already been offiaally addressed by the Residency 
as Khalifa (a title to which he did not aspue) he had considered that, the 
greater mcludmg the less, it was superfluous to appnse us of his resolutions 
I remarked that though all the Residency correspondence with himself 
had passed through my hands, I had never yet seen the document he quoted, 
but bemg well aware, from previous expenence with Abdallah, that he 
would at once offer to produce it from Mecca, a challenge that pohteness 
would prevent me from accepting, I pursued the theme no farther (although 
I noted the strategical advantages of a system of state archives alike remote 
and maccessible to infidel enquiry) Before leavmg I arranged to return on 
my way down to the ship and bid htm good-bye This I did at 2 30, taking 
with me the Staff Surgeon of H M S Duffenn, who is an expert photographer, 
m the hope of secunng a portrait The Sharif refused at first to pose and 
desired me mstead to make vanous enquines as to the nature of a small 
scar (which he was imable to show) upon his left knee When I offered 
to leave the room to ensure his greater pnvacy he gave me somethmg 

^ King Husain’s letters may have been obscure but they seldom faded ^ the 
picturesque “ Regardmg my sons, Abdallah is at Tayif snll surrounding the 
there He preferred this to bloodshed while the Turks are like a lizard whose back 
is broken ” Nor was Abdallah at all behmd him “ I thank you. My Dear, for re- 
membering me while I am at Wadi Ais and very few remember me Your pleasure 
towards me for my success is m harmony with what the poet said 

‘ The eye of content is closed to every defect ^ 

While the eye of discontent will fasten upon all failure ’ , . 

May you hve long and prosper You are the ongm of all the help^pven to the Arabs 
m their nse and die recovery of their nobihty. I can say no more ” 
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i p pT oac hhig a wink and said “ I only ask from dvflity ” As he had re- 
marked that he was of co mse tmible to prerent people snapshotting hnn 
I directed the Staff Surgeon to take a couple straight off as he sat the 
mvoluntaiy sitter nndg w e n t the ordeal with remarkable sangfroid On 
my departure be h»nA»H nic a letter for the High Commissioner embraced 
me twte and escorted me to the staircase) at the tame time tending with 
me his A-D C and his private secretary to acc ompan y me on board Ihifferm, 
I was very much touched on reaching the quay to find a tmaH guard of 
honour dr awn up m see me off, and learnt with i nter est the variety of 
its c o mpo s id on, whkh included soldiers from Jaffi, Somak, Bukhara, 
Jerusalem, RnghdgH and Abytsmia. I took leave here of Shaikh Snlaiman 
Q§bel, with tome other Notables, and returning direct to the ship, lefr for 
Yanbo at 4.30 

We reached Yanbo at 8 fl-m on the thirteenth, and I at once trans-shipped 
to ILM.S Lomo, at the tame time advising Sharif Faisal that I proposed 
visiting him at about 9 I gatbered meanwhile that the state of things in 
and about Yanbo was fiir from saosfiictory Two days since, the Turks 
were within 15 mn« of t^ town and might have attackrd that very night 
Monitor M 31 (of whose amval Colonel Wilson bad not been adviKxfr 
was standing close In to bomb ar d them m case of necessity The tircian 
vessel Raven was at Yanbo, and the seaplanes had been emhe recently bombing 
the Turks I fbxmd that the <tmglg trench, thou^ technically an indifferent 
achievement, yet cov er ed the pkln across which the Turks must advance. 
By the uth there bad been a regular panic ashore, and many notables 
mdodlng Faisal had boarded hI^S Hardwge The Turks moreover 
were reported closer still, some aaid within an mfles, and in greater 
numbers than Uthecto suspected. The Arabs bad abrolutdy declined 
to bold the trench and were hoping that tlu ship 1 guns would command 
the plaiiL 

I visited Sharif Faisal about 9 15 The notice I had given him had 
apparently enihled him to crowd on every inch of sUk in Yanbo, and I 
was immensely struck with his personal a pp ear an ce which in fiict realizes 
that of the legendary iKible Arab He was slightly thinner than I had been 
led to suppose, and I am informed that the anxieties of the last two mnnthi 
have really worn him down considcrahly His youngest brother Ztid Bey 
was with him, and upon my pushing op his sleeve to see if be still wore the 
cold bracelet watch 1 ^ave Him last June, conf as ed that ** a stronger than 
he had forcibly taken it from Him ” (I learn from Rflhi that this stronger 
one is Abdallah who has recently married a second wife.) After coffee and 
interchange of compliments Sharif Faisal, whose mien generally Is that of 
one chastened by failure, mterated, but always in a minor the complaints 
be had made aa to our delay m supplying the Artillery requested four months 
ago He admitted that no thing wu to be now gaini»H by enlarging upon 
this gnevtnee, and I took the opportomty of pomtmg out to him that, after 
the recent retreats, the courage of his Arab tribesmen stood in some need 
of vindication in the eyes of the world even if they were for the TTvmvitn- 
unable to face their foes in the op en fiHH, inni ^ ty fawwledge of their 
own mountahious country sbonld surely render them redoubable gngmli»< 
in gue rill a wazfiue. Sharif FaisaTs first and last request, to which he several 
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times reverted, was that the British should guarantee him the possession 
of Rabugh and Yanbo, with these two as bases upon which to fall back 
he would not hesitate to advance agam upon the Turks and to take Wa)h, 
It was the dread of bemg cut off that paralysed his strength Before leavmg 
I informed hun of his father’s deasion with regard to Aziz Ah, and adjured 
him very earnestly to put his entire confidence m this officer, whose one object 
was the success of the Arab cause and with it the tnumph of the Shanfial 
Family He promised with every appearance of smcenty to work loyally 
with Aziz, and I left him, strong m these protestations at about lo 15, 
rejommg H M S Lama, which sailed for Suez at ii 30 am and reached 
It at noon on Friday 15th 

The mcoherent and spasmodic nature of Arab organization and operation, 
IS an additional proof, if such were needed, of the necessity of one supreme 
and mdependent control of the campaign, and as there appears to be no 
other Moslem who mutes the vanous qualifications of Az^ Ah Bey, it is 
to be hoped that the Sharif will have the courage and self restramt to make 
his appomtment a reahty 

None of us realized then that a greater than Aziz was already 
taking charge. 


IV 

Cotcrage 1 build great works — ^tts urging thee — it is ever nearest the favourites of God — 
the fool knows little of it Thou wouldst he joyous, wouldst thou ? then he a fool What 
great work was ever the result of joy, the puny one ? Who have been the wise ones, the 
nnghty ones, the conquering ones of this earth ? the joyous ? I believe it not 

GEORGE BORROW, Lavengro, chap xvin 

Into friendship with T E Lawrence I know not how I entered, 
not at first anyhow by direct offiaal contact I had never heard of 
him until the wmter of 1914, when he became a member of the 
Intelhgence Branch of the Egypt Defence Force, and then suddenly 
It seemed I must have known him for many years Lawrence was of 
lesser medium stature and, though shght, strongly built His fore- 
head was high, his face upright and, m proportion to the depth of 
the head, long His yellow hair was naturally-growmg pre-War hair, 
that IS parted and brushed sideways, not worn immensely long and 
plastered backwards under a pall of grease He had a straight nose, 
piercmg gentian-blue eyes, a fi^ and very full mouth, a stfong square 
rhin and fine, careful, and accomphshed hands. His Sam-Brown 
belt was as often as not buckled loose over his unbuttoned shoulder 
strap, or he would forget to put it on at all Once at least I had to 
send my servant Ismam runnmg with it after him mto the street 
Augustus John’s first drawmg is perfect of his Arab penod; Kenmng- 
ton’s bronze m the crypt of St Paul’s Cathedral gives the plastic and 
Homenc sunphaty of his hnes and rhythm, and Howard Coster s 
photograph, pubhshed m The Illmtrated London News after his death, 
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besides being a good likeness hints somehow at the unhappiness 
latent behind the eyes, 

. Saive for official purposes he hated fixed tunes end seasons I 
would come up on htm in my fiat, reading always Latm or Greek, 
with r f irrrjip nnHmg gHps in my shelvcs But he put back m their 
proper p l a ces the books he did not take away, of those he took he 
left a Jist^ and never feilcd to return them reasonably soon, in perfect 

1 condition. We had no literary dificrcnccs, except that he prrfcrred 
Homer to Dante and my placing Theocnius before Aris- 

tophanes He loved music, hannony rather than counter-pomt, 
and sat back against the cushions with his eyes half-closed, endunng 
even that mi^nHmng stream of musical consaousness which I 
dignified by the name of improvisation. Tsmain told me that Law r e n ce 
to ask at the door if I was alone, and go away if I was not, fcanng 
(he told me when I complained) that he might be let m for the smart 
* or ’ the botmg — he meant and , for the terms with him were 
synonymous He angered me once by failing (without excuse) to 
appear at a dinner of four I had arrangal for him, and only told me 
lo^ afterwards that I had more than ^t back on him by cxplammg 
that I shouldn c have nnnded if be had only warned me m tune to 
get somebody else. 

He mnst, it gulp down ell I could shed for him of Arabic 

knowledge, thgn bounded for him by the western bank of the Suez 
Canal, yet never by the pumping of crude cross-ciaminaticm. 
I told him thmgs sometimes for the mere mtcrest of his commentary 
He was eager and unfedgued in bazaar walking and mosque-hunting 


I found hrm fixjm the bcgmning an a rr ea ting and an intcntioiially 
provocative talker, liking nonsense to be treated as nonsense, and 
not avilly or dully accepted or dismissed. He could flu mg mto sudden 
anjfcr at a story of pettmess, parucolaiiy official pettiness or injustice. 
Of all men then alive I think he trusted and confided most in 


D G Hogarth who, by makin g possible his TravcUmg Scholarship, 
hftr! him his first chancc m life. 

Shortly after the Arab Revolution we found that its success was 
bemg denied or blanketed by the Enemy Press (which was of course 
quoted by neutrals), and we d e ed ed that the proof that it had 
Taken place would be provided by an issue of Hqaz postage stamps, 
whidi would carry the Arab propaganxla, self paying and incontro- 
vertible, tn the fbm comers of the earth. Sir Henry MacMahon was 
qmck to approve, and the Foreign Office approved him. I had 
conespoiideii with King Husain on the projee, and he sent me by 
return of mail a desipi purporting to typify Islamic architecture, 
but to the layman mdistmguishable from t^ Eddystonc Lighthouse, 
I felt this would never do, and wandered with Lawrence round the 
Arab Museum in Cairo collecting suitable moufi in order thnt the 
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design m wording, spmt and ornament, might be as far as possible represen- 
tative and remmiscent of a purely Arab source of mspiradon Pictures and 
views were avoided, for these never formed part of Arab decoration, and 
are foreign to its art so also was European lettering 

It was quickly apparent that Lawrence already possessed or had 
immediately assimilated a complete working techmque of philatehc 
and three-colour production, so that he was able to supervise the 
issue from start to fimsh And it seemed only a few weeks before 
this Hittite archaeologist was on the most mtunate terms VTith machme- 
gims, with tuhp bombs, even with the jealously forbidden subtleues 
of a Rolls-Royce engme.^ 

These stamp designs (admirably carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Egyptian Government) drew him still more closely within 
the Arabian orbit and mto meetmgs with some of my Egyptian friends, 
and I noticed that he grew more and more eager for first-hand know- 
ledge I sent Ruhi to his oflSce to pass on all he had discovered about 
the Hejaz, the tribes, routes, wells, and distances At last he asked 
me pomt blank to take him down on my next voyage to Jeddah 
Nothing from any pomt of view could have pleased me more, and 
perrmssion from his military supenors was (as he has explained) 
granted almost with rehef He has recorded ^ our mutual hope as 
we proceeded through the streets of Jeddah, that the other had not 
perceived that the back of his jacket was dyed bnght scarlet from the 
leather backs of the Gun-room chairs When Abd^ah quoted Faisal’s 
telegram saymg that unless the two Turkish aeroplanes were driven 
off the Arabs would disperse “ Lawrence remarked that very few 
Turkish aeroplanes last more than four or five days “ Abdallah 

was impressed with his extraordmary detailed knowledge of enemy 
dispositions ” which, bemg temporary Sub-Lieutenant m charge of 
“ chstnbution of the Turkish Airmy and preparation of maps ” he 


^ There stdl exists the last motor-cycle he had built, never ndden, never dehvered, 
carrying ten improvements, all mvented by himself 

® On p 66 of Seven Pillars 

® His telegram to the Arab Bureau, besides admirably resuming the discussion, 
foreshadows unambiguously his own plan, and future posiaon 

“ 17 th For Clayton' 

Meetmg to-day Wilson, Storrs, Sharif Abdallah, Aziz al-Masri, myself 

Nobody toew real situation Rabugh so much time wasted Aziz al-Masn going 
Rabugh with me to-morrow 

Sharif Abdallah apparently wanted foreign force at Rabugh as rallymg pomt 
if combmed attack on Medma ended badly Aziz al-Masn hopes to prevent ^y 
deasive nsk now and thinks Enghsh Bngade neither necessary nor prudent Hfc 
says only way to bnng sense and contmmty mto operanon is to have English Stan 
at Rabugh deahng direct with Sharif Ah and Sharif Faisal without referring det^ 
to Sharif of Mecca of whom they are all respectfully afraid Unfortunately witn- 
drawal of aeroplanes comaded with appearance of Turkish macbmes but Aziz al- 
Masn attaches httle weight to them personally He is cheerful and speaks well or 
Sharif’s troops ” 
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was able to use with mastcrl) effect. As Symn, Orcassmn, Anatolian, 
Mesopotamian name* came up, Lawrence at once stated exactly which 
unit was in each position, until Abdallah turned to me in amazement 
” Is this man G^, to knot^ «cryihing? M) Journal records that 

I reminded Abdallah of the permission I had ilat morning extracted, 
m his hearing, from the Grand Shanf, for Lawrence to go up to 
Bit Abbas, and urged him to pre L. letters of introduction to Ali 
and Faisal ” Abdallah was now so firmly gripped by Lat\Tcnce’* 
personality that he forthwith caused his father to write this eagerly 
desired letter of introducuon to Faisal,* the letter that made his dnam 
come true, and I can suU see La w r en ce thr« days bter on the shore 
at RJSbugh waving grateful hands as we left him there to remm our- 
selves to Egj*pt. Long before we met again he had alrcadj begun to 
write his page, bnlJtant as a Persian minlarurt, in the History of 
England. 

* PHlan m 70 tnd 71 ** Stom then came in tnJ tnppontd me with 

•n bij pntjKf " 
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AH YES, WE'RE ALL BROTHERS NOW— ALL CAINS AND ABELS 

Douglas JetTold 

Our first intimation that His Majesty’s Government had adopted 
Kitchener’s estimate of a mwimnm of three years for the War was 
the appomtment m December 1914 of Sir Henry MacMahon as 
High Commissioner. I wrote to Lord Kitchener thank ing him for 
all he had done for me, and received firom him a ch^actensnc 
“ ommbus ” acknowledgement 

“ 14 December 1914 
Dear Storrs, 

Thanks for your letter I still look forward to the time when I 
shall be vsith you all agam m Egypt I am glad the attack on the 
Canal has been so well met — ^and dealt with I am wrung Maxwell 
to send back some selected deserters to tell the others of what 
a splendid time they can have m Egypt if they come m I hope you 
will give my best salaams to the Sultan and his Mmisters and to all 
friends I am too busy here to write letters so please ask all to excuse 
me Fitz wrote to you about sendmg off some more thmgSj the stone 
capital on the verandah, the statue m stable yard, I want for the 
garden at Broome 

The war moves slowly but time is all m our favour Yours very 
truly, Ehtchener ” 

I can still see Sir Henry alighting firom the tram, stiU hear a leadmg 
Copt behind me repeatmg “ His eye is kmdly ” 

Sir H M the new High Commissioner arrived on SaL and produced 
upon Egyptian and English alike an excellent impression He lunched 
with me to-day m the flat He is shght, fair, very young for 52, qmet, 
fiiendly, agreeable, considerate and cautious 

Man y besides myself wiU remember the generous and charming 
hospitality of Lady Mac Mah on Their task was indeed difficult, 
for although the High Commissioner had already behmd ium a 
distmgmshed career m India, where his Lady had shown herself an 
accomphshed hostess, they found themselves confironted with an 
unforeseen and umque situation set m an atmosphere and tradition 
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entirely strange to ihdr eipcncncc. Arabic and not their famfliar 
Hindustani was the language of the whilst the numerous 

foragners spoke, and thought, in French In place of the stately 
primed protocols and precedents of Calcutta or of Simla, they had 
to grapple, officially and socially, with the haphazard hand io*mooih 
methods of a rule which had been until a iW weeks since almost 
osicntauoaslj prOMsional and which had committed hardly anything 
to paper, hanng gover ned in the beginning by interview and towards 
the end by iclcplwnc The Bntisb system in Egypt had been a mean 
between the Hukum Hai^ of direct Indian administration and the 
almost ByTantme technique which European Gmemments found 
necessary to maintain ihor prestige and pmalcgcs, ihdr contracts 
and concessions, at the Sublime Porte. We deprecated the Imperative, 
preferring the Subjunctive, e\cn the wistful Optame mo^ We 
“ advised " Egyptian Ministers We inspected Egyptian Depart- 
ments It was to presen c this system, understood and capable of 
infinite gradation in other direction, that the Bnlish Agency had 
foupht for the Protectorate as against Annexauon Nor was it in 
pohucal matters, which the Protectorate left xTry much where they 
had been for the lasty thirty years, nor m maners which English people 
consider Important, but in loss of social face that the change 
of status was in tb<»e day's pnoapally felt Who should call first on 
whom, and if he did would his card be returned, were questions which 
cnspcraicd the hostile and unsettled the well affiected among 
Egyptians and foreigners alike. Among English-speaking peoples 
the leaving even the returning of cards, is rcpirdcd (like raising 
between men) os a more or less comic survival of the ceremonious 
past. The practice is honoured by other avilizcd communities as 
bong the accepted and only obvious mann er of initiating, extending, 
or reciprocating the soaal councslcs I am neither attacking nor 
defending w-hen I record that few of our measures adopted from 
1915 onwards occasioned more deep and umvcrsal dissatisfaction 
than the cessation of card returning to persons leaving ihors or 
wriung tbar names in the Residency Visitors Book. Nor shall I 
form the ex p r es si on of some of the Kbcdivial Princes when I had 
to mform them that they were expected to pay the first call “ EJeJn 
xarar yok * — ‘No blame to the ambassador ‘ — they may have said 
to me, and meant it, but their lips trembled with indignation 
Sir Henry MacMabon had to lace no more delicate, Immediate, 
yet ultimarely fiir reaching problem than that of the Arab negotiations 
which had now entered upon their long and weary course. The 
tfrratn there was as foreign to him as the general Effipt^ atmosphere, 
neither had he from Alexandria to Ast^ one single officer of his 
own Service. Yet all who were privileged to work under him were 
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Struck with admiration for his faculty of makmg up his mind on 
great matters, of courageously takmg deasions and of no less 
tenaaously mamtainmg them; and I noted that he never once obtruded 
Indian repercussions or other irrelevanaes mto major Near-Eastern 
issues. It had been well if some of those m England responsible for 
our pohcy up to and durmg the final Turkish settlement at Lausanne 
had proved equally impenetrable by this well-worn and discredited 
Pan-Islamic blufif^ 

Considermg it anomalous that the Onental Secretary should be 
not only non-pensionable and unpromotable but also jumor to each 
new jumor attache from Scoones’, Sir Henry MacMahon was good 
enough to move the Foreign Office to give me local diplomatic rank. 
They conferred upon me the dignity of a Second Secretary. ^ 

It means of course nothing beyond status and locus standt, and I was a 
httle bashful of annoimcmg it, most Egypnans imagining me to be more 
than that However, Cheetham pubhshed it m the Press Bureau, and 
drew to my dismay a cloud of blessmgs, couched for the most part m 
disappointed and annapatory style from the Pubhc 

The Residency made no further Royal Progresses of provinaal 
inspection, bemg fully occupied by War duties towards our own 
people The one week’s hohday Sir Henry took was marred by 
ceremony. 

Our Luxor visit was a change but not a rest, and may mdeed be taken 
as a standard or model of how not to see such a place We went about 
preceded by mounted pohce, flanked by Cavasses m red, and heavily bolstered 
by local offiaals m frock coats Legram — “ the ghasdy pnest ” of Kamak 
— poured upon us a mechamcal stream of very second rate Baedeker, m 
which all objects are dated not so much ad or b c as from the year m 
which he (Legram) first scraped, altered or filled them up with pink-fleshmg 
cement Luxor is essentially a romantic and hfe-enhancmg place, and 

1 confess this treatment of it filled my soul with misery. The only bnght 
spot was the enure absence of tourists The shattenng Wmter Palace Hotel 
was shut, and we stayed at the Luxor 

The event of this week has been the arrival of the Prmce of Wales. No 
one at all had been told by H E until last Saturday — and then only the 
Sultan — owmg to strmgent orders of secrecy By Monday, however, ViUiers, 
the new (and very sympathique) Attachd and I had worked the truth out 
by muted deduction from the following data i. Cipher telegrams three 
weeks ago which H E (sweating blood) deaphered and enaphered 

2 Rumbhng and hammermg m bedroom over my head, followed by a 


^ Inadentally Sir Henry MacMahon’s successors (and his country) owe to h 
vision the purchase in 1916 of the Bacos property adjoining the Residency, vot 
added the present commodious chancery and almost doubled the si2c of the gara 
* The Onental Secretary now enjoys the local rank of First Secretary 
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punitive expedldon upstair* In wiildi I rmrirkrd a large (new or blretQ 
vxtrav of irritati on china installed in the small room. 3 
tenons dispatch on Monday of Jhmny Watson to Alexandria, no expianadon 
heicig given. 4. Murray** Mlhttry Secr eta ry asking Vlllicrs when the 
young man was arriving, and bang asked what young man, rqilying that 
be meant a General £rom Salonika. 

Before we knew where we were, we found ourselves under the 
&sdnfltioa of that quick:, human directness acclaimed later by the 
Empire and the world. It was my honourable duty to show His 
Ro^ Highness something of the baiaars and of Egyptian Cairo, 
and never have I piloted any p erso n who entered more sWUy into 
die spirit of the place. 

Yes terd ay morning I took up the minaret of Sultan Hassan grvl 
aJle rwa r ds on foot the Moayyad mosane through the Moroccan and 
scent bnaara up to the final aldtude of Jaot Cohen, incogmto throughout 
and consequently obtaining a maTlmnm ^ inodcnti and g eneral jomsane* 
He enfoyed the bazaars v^y 

I bad suggested to the Priace that at his first visit he ihould ofifer 
Jack about one-tenth of the pnee quoted for any object produced. 
When a fifty pound Qubba rug chated no more than a tentative 
four pounds then Jack let himself go, it was all very well for Mr Storrs 
to cntidzc the stock, but if e very suloltem m the Bnush Army — 
then really — , the Pnnee listening tpcll-boimd by the invective. 

But the Bazaars cannot be visited twice incognito tw a Prince of Woles, 
and at our second descent we were followed, until 1 let loose a zealous 
Shawuh,^ by a cr o wd of 200 scallfwags. 

Jack realized the horror of his situation, yet, when I hbitwl that he 
would not have talked as he had if he h^ known to whom he was 
talking, he replied glibly that he had known all the tunc, but had 
felt It his duty to respea His Royal Highness's desire to remain 
unknown. 

At the Palace he scored a great and genuine success, fonn HJH. himself 
to the lowest chambalain. 

' occasion some six weeks later to ret urn to rv>hwi 5 I was 
1 to find fodng me on the mp of a high pile of carpets a parcel, 
addressed m large block: lettering to 

HER MAJESTY QUBBK MARY, 

BDCKINOHAM PALACE, 

LONDON, S.W I 


ipolice Sg | i fnf . 
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I AM SENT TO ADEN 

I rebuked Jack for this unconscionable delay, he had promised to 
dispatch the Prince’s presents by the next post “ I did ”, he shouted 
m friendly defiance^ “ Of course I did ”, and then, droppmg his 
voice as not qmte so sure of himself “ This is a dummy — for the 
advertisement.” 

Retummg from my first Red-Sea voyage, I was privileged to jom 
His Royal Highness at the Atabra and to travel on his Dahabia from 
Wadi Haifa to Luxor. Like the members of his suite, I was amazed 
by the amount of exercise he took on a minimum diet We reached 
Abu Simbel on a bummg forenoon, and, havmg visited the stupendous 
temple, considered that we had earned our repose, when the Prmce 
declared he must have a run He refused to let any of us accompany 
him , and set out m khaki shirt and shorts escorted by four tall Sudanese 
Guards, bom to heat and bred to hardship, speeding mto the Libyan 
Desert m the direction of Morocco After an mterval of some two 
hours I watched from the deck the return of the expedition Four 
black figures, gaspmg and sweatmg, staggered across the sand after 
a fau leader who looked preasely the same as he had when he started, 
and who hesitated before accepting as a pick-me-up a spht soda and 
frmt juice. 

Turco-German airmen httle knew what they were missmg when 
the Canal yacht Aigrette sailed northwards from Ismaiha carrymg 
the Commander-m-Chief of “Egypt Force”, the Commander-m- 
Chief of the Mediterranean, the High Commissioner for Egypt, the 
Viceroy Designate of India, and the Heir to the Throne But some 
apprehension must have strack the Mihtary Authorities, for later 
“ he left for Italy preceded by a destroyer on the sea and a plane 
m the air, bombs havmg been dropped m Port Said the previous 
week ”. It was with more than a regret for departmg Royity that 
we bade farewell to the Prmce m Weymouth at Port Said In a vaned 
expenence of Cauo visitors I have met none with equal vitahty or 
with more appreaation of Eastern life When I returned to the flat 
“ Bdyyin aldth ibn Mdlek ”, said Ismam — “ it is clear upon him that 
he is the son of a King He remembered that my name was Ismatti) 
and ”, lookmg at Said, “ caused^we to hold his overcoat ” 

I was sent to Aden m 1915, partly at the request of Admiral 
Wemyss, who had obtamed permission for me to accompany him 
down the Red Sea as Pohncal Officer, and partly to give me a chance 
of learmng a httle of the Arab situation 1300 miles away, and to see 
some of the places and people about whom we were perpetually 
draftmg notes and dispatches Every cabm m Euryalus was over- 
bespoke and I slept for the first (and I trust the last) tune m an un- 
hghted and unventilated casement There was a certam amount 
of work after which I played chess with the Admiral or with the Chief 
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Engineer (Througbout my journeys by steamer, it was always the 
Captam, the Chief, and the Chief Mcdicd Officer that had the courage 
of that hi gh brows ) At Aden there had been a r egrett a ble inadent. 
Our garrison was am&onted by the Turks at Shaikh Said, by other 
cnenues and by a number of doubtfiils, we had one friend, the Sultan 
of Lahaj, whom I had met m Catro During the alarum of a Turkish 
attack, our troops had been sent to defend Lahaj, and a mettlesome 
(but unknown) warnor, observing a suspiaous character on the 
Palace balcony, shot the Sultan dead We had plenty to do m the 
way of interviews, conferences and their recording, qmte apart from 
this inadjustable affair 

Easiest yet most practical of Chairmen, Admiral Wemyss kept 
rigidly to the pomt the General Officer Commanding Aden, the 
Senior Naval Officer of the Red Sea Patrol, the Political Resident, 
and one or two others, while we discussed Safety of traffic in the 
Red Sea, Destruction of enemy guns. Pr ev en tion of enemy agents 
crossing the Red Sea, Co-oporation between Naval and Mihtary 
Forces, Poliuail Officera for smps and (what I have tried to advance 
wherever I have served) Interchange of Pohncal Officers I have 
no doubt whatever that if the officers behind the Arab Campaign 
m the Hc)a2 had been allowed to exchange awbUc with, or even to 
meet their coDeagnes from the Persian Gulf, well before instead of 
long after the Arab Revolutian, they could have effected on Intense 
concentration of purpose and a sure economy of many thousands of 
pounds Even had there been no other object of i nter est at Aden, 
It would have been negatively instructive to examine and analyse 
the effects upon a small and poor smp of land of being administered 
collectively and severally, by the War Office, the Colonial Office, and 
the Boml»y Government 

No Senior Officer, Bntiah or foreign, I c cr met produced so 
fevourable an impression upon soacty m Cairo, from Abdm Palace 
to Mahomet Ali Qub, as Admiral Wemyss This effect was due 
not only to the charm of his manner, the brilliance of his monocle, 
his perfect command of French In the dr a wing rooms of Kasr al- 
Dubara, not only to his tact (often a function of hard head rather 
than of soft heart), but also to an Tm<nidied natural delicacy 
of disposition 

Sevend other men of outstanding personahty passed through Cairo 
during the War Like Lawrence they were not ne cessa rily of the 
highest avil or mihtary rank. Two, long smee gone, still inspire 
me with affectionate regret. Maik Sykes could have a reputa- 
tion m at least half a dozen careers He was one of those few for 
whom the House of Commons fiflsj and he could hardly have failed 
to become an Undcr-Sccrctary, perhaps a Secretary of State. As a 
caricaturist and political cartoonist he could have his own 
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terms upon the evemng Press; as may be seen from “ Foreign OflSce 
Attitudes ” and other specimens reproduced m his Biography by 
Shane Leshe These were struck off mstantaneously, at white heat, 
upon the nearest scrap of paper, with rich gurglmg at each evocation. 
The same vem of artistry would transform him mto a first-class music- 
hall comedian; holdmg a chance gathenng speh-bound by swift and 
complete changes of character, or speal^g mto my dictaphone a 
twenty-mmutes Parhamentary Debate (for which I supphed the 
mterruptions), with the matter as well as the maimer of such different 
speakers as Lloyd George, F E Smith, John Redmond or Sir Edward 
Carson rendered with starthng accuracy: “ I speak on behalf of the 
God-feaimg, Bible-readmg, bearded men of the North of Ireland, 
whose only and least demand is to obtam without further delay the 
full measure of their requirement ...” the noble tones would 
peal Mark also dictated for the same mstrument a three-act Drury 
Lane Melodrama, I providmg the madental music and he every 
other detail, mcludmg the trottmg of horses, crackmg of whips, crash 
of railway acadents and discharge of revolvers. He could have become 
a good high comedy or tragic actor and he was an excellent and enter- 
tammg wnter. 

Mark has left for Aden It did me good to hear this seasoned soldier 
and pohuaan cry to his retamer* “ Sergt Wilson! Will you bnng me my 
Shakespeare? ” to remmd me of an agreeable conceit m Ae drunken scene 
from Antony and Cleopatra 

Aubrey Herbert, with something mdefinable of Shelley m his 
crystal, unearthly goodness, resembled Mark m the sympathy and 
interest he felt and aroused among Onentals, and also m runnmg 
him hard for bemg, after Lawrence, the untidiest officer in Egypt. 
He was tender for unlikely objects of affection, such as Albamans, 
Laz’s and Kurds Kurds, he was at pams to explam to a sceptical 
audience, aboimded m unknown ments — were mdeed almost an 
ideal race “ Yes, Aubrey ”, answered FitzMaunce of Constantmoplc, 
who had been m contact with these paragons for some thirty years, 
“ Yes , a remarkable race I don’t know of any race I’d sooner have 
to help me — a surpnse attack on unarmed peasants.” 

As one of the imnor features of Cairo still remembered by many, 
how can I omit the Palladian fapade of Jones, buticr to the Mac- 
Mahons at the Residency? He had come vath lofty ideals (like most 
ideals, not always maintained) from the Embassy at Constantinople; 
a teaming which had given him not only confidence but initiauvc in 
the interpretation of his duties He disapproved the consumpuon of 
hquor by unmarned women, makmg exceptions neither for family 
nor guests; and I used to w’atch for their expressions w’hcn, ba\'ing 
been offered champagne, claret, hock or whisky, and ha\ing chosen 
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champagne, they found thar glasses firml y filled with barley water 
We were leaving one night for a dinner at the Palace when Jones 
stepped forward and ‘ ventured to suggest to her Ladyship * a leeiU 
less powder for the left nostril 

In the Spring of 1916 

I realized that unless soro eone took the nect s sai y steps, the te r c entenary 
of Sha kesp e ar e would probably pass qmte unnoticed m this countiT I 
therefore began an elabcuate caniuai m which has, 1 rejoice to say been 
not altogether unsuccessfoL I tdepWied to the Bhh^ C Maclnnes, 
tuj g e stm g he should wo rk the thing mto his Easter Sermon. Similar 
infitoioia throngb the Coptic Patnardme obtained an honourable mention 
(as they say in Horse Show^ from every Coptic pnlpit in the realm I next 
binged up ttw Minister of Mucadon to the tune of a memonal lecture m 
every sdmol, and finally telepbooed to the English French Italian, Greek, 
Arabic and Armenian press, provoking a fiow ofleading articles, pr ize poems, 
and enthusiastic co r responaence, the beck wash of which condnues even 
now to clog my leisure. These ar^ at least, bet ter than no nodee at all, 
and win I hope give to an undbscemlng world the impr ession that an In te rest 
m such things ezists in HgypL 

The Sacnce of War propaganda dates, I suppose, from no earlier 
than 1914. We therefo r e had no sort of text book upon which to 
base our methods All we knew was that careful and progre s sive 
handling of public opuuon was no less difficult than necessary among 
peoples of alien nee, language and religion. Articles, diagrams and 
canc a t iir es effective m Europe of^ produce a negative, sometnnes 
even a contrary, result in the East. Some of the most repulsive excited 
admiratian rather than horror The best way sccmwi to be to try 
them on acquaintances I found Kacmakers cartoons hardly ever 
failed, and had recourse to the assistance of the Mokattam, in whose 
fllustrated edition — aJ-Ldimf aJ Musdwwara — an effective scries soon 
appeared ' 

I had not much prev i ous c^iencncc of the Army, and found all 
ranks enchanting. 

I condnue to get great anmsement from listtning to co n v er sations 
between Tommies, cstpeaally Anstnlians and They “ get on ”, 

with a lOTt of ferocious bedma^ exceedingly welL I heard a ili^idy 
mebnated corporal reply to a wcU-meaning Bey who ihowed his gold 
ring. Yes, Very good. Now m England, you know a gold ring like tW 
would be turned out of a bran fbtmdiy ”, etc., etc. to the H^i£4Tt of a 
Tnired assembly of Dagos and Sudanese, that hardly understood a word, 
but showed a rich appredaT in n . “fTaffdfc Mahir ” — By God, a pnuJent 

Tmm ” 


1 See pp. r/S tod 
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ECHOES OF GALLIPOLI 

1915 and 1916 brought home to the British m Egypt the high 
hopes and cumulative anguish of Galhpoh. After ftie jSrst naval 
assault we had so advertised our military intention as to convmce 
some of my neutral friends (but alas none of the enemy) that we must 
be femting for Alexandretta. 

One of the most impressive scenes I have ever witnessed m this country 
took place at Alexandna last Monday, when m the presence of about 15,000 
French troops, colours were given to two Regiments Ian Hamilton, who 
represents extraordmanly well, was m chief command, with G^eral 
d’Amade on his left tactfully ^udmg to him before the troops as Mon 
Chef The soldiers marched admirably m their bnlhant if smcidal uniforms, 
and I felt as if I was lookmg at a coloured pnnt of about 1820 The Chasseurs 
(TAfnque m hght blue tumcs about the length of Eton jackets and cnmson 
ndmg breeches were exceptionally magnificent, and though mdividually 
each soldier looked smaller than the Bntish Tommy, they were certainly 
no less imposmg m the mass. The inhabitants of Ramleh and other suburbs 
of Alexandna doubtless remarked the reverse of the medal when they arose 
m the mormng to find their gardens as bare as the backs of their hands 
a companson which was noted m favour of our Tommies who had com- 
mitted no such depredations. 

The review would have been even more appropnate and impressive 
if the gallant forces had been returmng m tnumph ftom the assault 
and fall of Constantinople Stones even more irritating than tragic 
added to the Saga of the gdchts de Galhpoh. 

i 

A Colonel fresh from Mudros told me that the last two thmgs he observed 
there, were a case of 40 new bicycles left m the open, their lamps stolen, 
fast congealmg mto a sohd mass of rust, for which no one was responsible, 
and a vessel which had brought a thousand tons of dnnkmg-water from 
Liverpool and had been ordered to get nd of it, and forbidden by the 
Admiialty to pump it mto one of the other ships which needed it, pourmg 
It overboard mto the Mediterranean 

Nevertheless, so confident were we of takmg Constantinople that I 
was mstructed to order myself a khaki uniform, largely as a result , 
of a note which I had submitted for “ Qvil action after the entry of 
the troops ”, complete with suggestions for Staff, badges, passes, 
and haison arrangements with the Alhed Forces — ^now pathetic 
readmg 

In my eagerness I wrote to Colonel FitzGerald: 

Ronald Graham has spoken to H E with a view to his sendmg me on , 
this rmssion, which may not take place for some time yet, and might I | 
suppose last a fortmght or three weeks I have been six times to Constm- j 
tmople, and m close touch with the Embassy and other persons there for ; 
the last six years, and have besides a certam knowledge of Turkish ' 
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There would have been no reawm why I ihould not have been abicnt 
for two or three weeks, for 

wrth the aHenct pf the Khedive Tmli»h Hich Cemmitrami and German 
Acency, »jib ix> Geocral A'tcmbly, no {xdihcs and 0 rmi muirJed 
notary ceewnhip, ibcrc h ce-nrarailrclj* hole uiwi work for in Oriental 
Seaetarr for the momtcL XTc art Ja a raod of juj^rmlcn, save for the 
Icpl anibonries who arc findxnj: m-uh ddipht new proMctm every day 

Alcxandru had to witness, not a vrctorxms return bm steady relays 
of IlOTpul Liners, freighted with hopeless hertnsm with plor>, 
save of the iplnr, unachieved The schools and preat hoich boamc 
an infinite scria of sick b3)*s round which we walked with books 
newspapers and aparettes, amid a cloud of sulTcnnp fortitude, and 
strange tcrnblj true aiorica The best Epj-ptian aprttxcs (that U, 
the best aparcncs in the world) srerr accepted wiihnathetjc gnurude, 
but ‘ 1 suppose youse not such a thing as a woodbine, sir? — 
the War thus marking the great reversal of the smoking tradition of 
mj youth, when jvju apoloprcd for on'enng a straighier or a 
‘gasper" to a presumably fistidious pabtc (Dimng ro\ lave in 
1907 I had aacd as Scertury to the Section Board of 1^’* ^ 
Sudan G\t 3 Smicc There were more than a hundred candidates 
for some halMowfi \acana«, and the itincuoo' of the Smacc 
were still lo itroog that after s^mg otrt aD those who were ncsiher 
nmi, Blues, nor rerfect Charaacn, there suU remained o\*ef a 
score to be yrt farther reduced The mptnuiiy of the Under Secretary 
for Finance desnsed and we applied (what was then cxm\id«td) a 
social test. At the opplicani •dv'anccd, one of the Assessors, clapjnng 
hh hand imsuccesslully to his breast pocket, would ask him lor a 
agarctic Hh fate bung upon hii taste, for if he otTcred a Virginia 
be was plotmhed The nreroor}, trifling in itsdf, is jet illustrative 
of a change in fashion which must base deflected from Near Eastern 
mio Far Western podeeu many millions of pounds ) 

We descended for the summers of the War upon the large, ornate 
and convenient Villa ZervudakJ in Ramleh 

Alexandria Is half camp and half bosnltaL The harbour fuller than 2 
ever rancraber to hare seen it, but of Transports and Hospital ships, 
Muslims four yean old stand up heaps of coal and stidfcntc Tipperary 
with perfea accuraCT of time and acc ent, for half piastres flung tnem by 
departing warrion. The Jews arc plaj'ing up admirably all round the wicket, 
as arc the Greeks and SjTians And there is need, for the beach is dotted 
with wounded, in large Gainsborough hats tad white linen drawers. 

Nor were the wounded the only baihcn Alexandria bad never 
known such a season, end there wos hardls standing room at Stanlej 
Bay and Gly meno poulo*~o necessar y g litter of merriment against 
» Tbeo ibc two ben known bathiaf pboet. 
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the increasingly gnm silhouette of Galhpoh The Higher Command 
that year thought otherwise. 

Some feelmg here because G.H Q has stopped dancmg and racing 
No loss to me, smce I have attended none of the first smce the beginmng 
of the War, and the last Never But I think hard on youths up for two 
days after two months in the Smai and possibly impelling them to worse. 

I have brought back with me from Cairo a large birndle of English and 
French novels The unhappy French officers complam bitterly tiiat they 
are restricted to such diet as Sans Famille and Les Petits Enfants de Meg 
and that their recovery is thereby retarded I am supplying them with a 
very different diet — ^who knows with what effect? 

For my own War readmg I found, as the popularity of The Times 
Broadsheets proved, that the essential was, remoteness from actuahty. 
Henry James, by his sublime irrelevance to the general agony, 
provided escape, avilization — ^almost mtelhgence. 

My greatest acqmsiOon is some realization of his extraordmary greamess 
Smce Desdemona dropped her handkerchief, no one has managed to extract 
such thrills out of the apparentiy unimportant My other refuge is Wilham 
Blake — ^the first or the second childhood (it does not matter which) of 
William Shakespeare 

Difficulty was found m directmg or rather deflectmg the energies 
of high official and military wives from the Capital They were 
mdeed willin g enough, but 

Alexandna soaety is tom by Red Cross nvalnes and jealousies the 
so-called “ mtrusion ” and “ mterference ” of Cairo laches is resented, 
so much so that they complam they are allowed to do nothmg, though there 
is an admitted shortage of nurses These squabbles over pam and maimmg 
are pitiful but I hope m a fair way to be composed. 

Arabia continued m the forefront of our thoughts. 

I vu i6 Ramadan On Wed I went up to Cairo for the day with 
Sir H for a conference on the Arabian question at G H Q Though we 
travelled both ways by speaal, without stoppmg, m just over 2^ hours, 
the expenence is exhausting, and should not be repeated too frequently 
Now comes a request from the General that I should lecture on Arabia 
to the troops and, two days later, a wire from F. O suggesting that I should 
wnte a life of Lord K m Arabic 

I comphed vsnth the first only. 

Meanwhile Port Said is swamped by Armeman refugees, dumped upon 
us from Cihaa by French battieships They are fighting the Turks very 



BBROES OP MUSA DAOU fill 

b ra vdy WHch rcmnKU me, di»abQ»e your pen of the phrase, Good Old 
Tuda, etc. If the of Urfit and Adana were not enough, let the 

uKjmt borrora sufBcc to erase fixim our political TOcabulary the fklsc and 
fooHsh legend of the " First Gentleman in E ur ope ” 

Few of us realized then that these unfortunate refugees, who gave 
an infinity of trouble^ to the Bntish resp o nsible for their camps to 
their local compatriots and to each other, were the heroes of one of 
the major exploits of the War, The Forty Days of Musa Dagh.* 

In Alexandria I nearly lost my life by wlm I suppose may be termed 
a collateral War risk. 

Enclosed sub-comic cutting ( r e p eated througbont Engl oh end Arab 
press) relites a real incident. I was returning fiom a btoeless musical 
CTcnhig in Alexandria by a one-horse (in the fullot sense of the term^ cab, 
when an open triTelliag towards us at 40-50 miles an hour, tried to 
pass a nTal tmscalculatcd the distance and took us fair on the near fiont 
wheeL Though I saw the thing advancing upon me, I never doubted it 
would mLta os, snd h was to my astonishment, more than any other sema 
tkm, that the Itmps swelled up to tuns in my eyes, that I baud and felt a 
crash, and found myself dttiag in the road, surrounded a ppar ently by 
20/100 boxes of matches and curiously observing the drivv, who was 
carrying out a senes of complicated evolutions n acm bling handsprings and 
cartwb^ into the adjoining ditch. There remained of the cab prookally 
nothing;, save the shafts and the hors^ to Indicate hs original me. The 
chiufieur, a Greek, came up white and shaky and seemed almost relieved 
to bear my fiankcrtyutfofhi^ bis nation sand his ancestresses shortcomings. 
The car hid lost ah four wheels, screen broken and engine wr ec k ed . WUfa^ 
two Syrians, a httle blurred, and two Perfect Ladies, were urging the driver 
m pro«ed At Once, unaware, until I informed them, that their axles were 
on the ground. All trains having ceased, and no cabs being in view, I was 
addretmtg myself gloomily to slog the three miles on my flats, when a 
huge car rolled In the distance. I st o p p ed h and found to my dglighf 
my fiiend Omsr Pasha Sultan ([the o rfgfnal of Barudi In Btlla Dorma) horoe- 
w^ bound efier a few bourr Missionary Lotto at the Chib and in five 
minutes was within the Residency Gard^ The Sultan sent his Qrazid 
Ormheriain on Tuesday to enquire^ but I was in Cairo for the day and 
missed him- 

The Wai‘ was a chance to take advantage of the virtnal cessatKm 
of imports mto Egypt, ood there was held m Alexandria an Exhibition 


* I Doced of tlvse, «a later of aome of thrif comp ot riota and tome of the Jews In 
Pakttiiie, tfat • people can be at once bhtcriv wroD^ed ■nH jet wfthal to madoaiiQglj 
t lr e tom e a tommcDO to annililtate t nrpii ae tbous£ u e m ream , for tbdr anffetiofs. 
*nK Annentan commonkj of Cjpius was coctttintly rent br In r^itlim disturbances, 
octwiioaed chlefiT bj an obscure tg ha tor vlili the distinction, pe riap s onlone of 
harlnc been ezpehed from the Qab of whidi be was not 00I7 PT MLl n-nf bffi Feuaia 

* 1 am antaied that Werfel s epic norel, dros entitkd, and admiiBbty tnoulatcd 
from tbs Qtxman, is DOC better known in England. 
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EGYPTIAN EXHIBITION 


of Egyptian Industries. Building, furniture and the decorative arts 
were naturally included and I was permitted to suggest the prepara- 
tion and fiirmture of a Mandara (an Egyptian reception-room) which 
was to be, as I explamed m Arabic, En^sh and French pamphlets, 
“ so far as was possible, and consistent with a modem standard of 
comfort, Egyptian m idea, Egyptian m manufacture, and Egyptian 
m material ” 

The Exhibition attracted considerable attention, largely I fear 
because of the absence of counter-attraction Its merits and defects 
were so charactenstic of this sort of venture throughout the Near 
and Middle East that I am tempted to quote one paragraph J&om 
the review I wrote at the time for The Egyptian Gazette. 

Although the foreign and European mdustnes ment a most careful mspec- 
tion. It IS naturally to the Egyptian art and crafts that we devoted most 
of our attention The Filatures Egyptiermes present a bnlhant exhibiUon 
of their dyed cottons, whose beauty is largely enhanced by the fact that 
the firms are (mercifully) unable to procme German anilme dyes For a 
general negative example we would l^e to take Qass i8. Embroidery and 
Lace, which appears to present m a space of about 5 metres almost every 
conceivable artistic heresy Why for mstance was nobody to warn Elhalid 
Abd al-Hamid of Alexandria that he should, to begm with, have nothmg 
to do with pink satm, that if that were the last piece of matenal m the world 
he should not embroider upon it, and that if he were forced on threat of 
mstant death to do this, he should not have adopted for his design an anaent 
Egyptian lady with a lotus flanked by two figs with birds’ heads growmg 
out of her clun? 

So far as I have been able to ascertam, the cumulative effects of 
this attempt, as of others, to preserve Egyptian art and mdustry may 
be estimated at precisely Nil 

After the evacuation of Galhpoh, still said by many to have been 
effected just when the enemy despaired, Egypt became once more 
the focus of attraction, and what with the Egyptian Army, the Army 
of Occupation, the Canal Defence Force, the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force, the Depots and Tr ainin g Centres, the Arab Bureau (con- 
trolhng the Hejaz Campaign), the known and the unknown Intelh- 
gence Bureaux, and the great Hospital Umts, local accommodation 
began to be tried to the uttermost Yet, apart from the frictions and 
pm-pncks resulting from divided and sometimes ill-defined authority, 
affecting after all but few persons, the only comparative hardship 
endured by the civil population was the delays and difficulties of 
travelling m the Canal Zone owmg to its control by passes to prevent 
espionage. There was no shortage of food, though there were 
occasio^ petrol fammes, and coal went to £% Q. ton, sport, racmg? 
and dances for civilians continued, as described at the beginnmg or 
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the War, until its end I dung to my Wednesday Musics, so long as 
I remained m Cairo, reinforced often by varied accessions of War 
talent, and had once, after a Brahms evening, to prefer the room to 
the company of two visitor* who objected to the use of the German 
language. (On the other hand Saad Pasha ZaghlOl, the future dictator, 
began so senous a study of German that I wonld greet him at the 
Residency m Arabic as Hen BdrUn ) 

At the end of 1916 Sir Henry MacMabon was somewhat brusquely 
succeeded — e tl modo ancor n^qffende — by Sir Reginald Wingat^ 
hin»elf to receive similar treatment m a few years Sir Reginald had 
long and in orna te knowledge of Egypt, he also had an able Secretary 
of ms own, and I, remembenng Gor^s relations with the Oriental 
Secretary he had inhented fiom Cromer, fel^ though a tnfle disoneniit 
no sort of surprise or grudge at the immediate dumnution of my 
own dunes and posinon. Nevertheless, when it was decided that a 
Polmcal Officer should be appomted from Epypt to r e pr esent the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force m Mesopotamia, and the post was 
of fa ed to me, I am prepared to admit that it came not altogether 
unwelcome. 

In the midwinter of 1916-17 my fether, now over seventy, made 
the voyage out to Egypt, and thence to Cyprus as Messenger of the 
Ardibisbop of Canterbury, and I had the privilege of seeing more 
of him than had been possible tmee my earliest youth. The end 
of his visit had been for both of us clouded by the telegram on a night 
in Mirdi announcing the sudden d^th of Harry Cost. 


CHAPTER X 


April I5th-]uly i6th 1917 
BAGHDAD 

MANY A SHEENY SVMMER-MOBN 
ADOWN THE TIGRIS 1 WAS BORNE 
BY BAGDAT'S SHRINES OF FRETTED GOLD, 
HIGH-WALLED GARDENS GREEN AND OLD 

Tennyson 

Military G H Q m Mesopotamia, which mcluded Pohtical 
G H Q , had been estabhshed m Baghdad ever smce its capture from 
the Turks m March 1917 My journey from Cairo to Baghdad, now 
a short da)r’s flight, took me by the swiftest way then available one 
month, there bemg no thin g more direct than Suez, Aden, Bombay, 
Karachi, the Persian Gulf, the Tigns and Basra, or four thousand 
nnles mstead of the eight hundred, had I been a crow. 

Throughout my three months’ absence from Egypt I received, 
owmg to the mismanagement of my mails, not one smgle letter The 
changes and chances of the journey, to me the openmg of a new 
world, were recorded m the longest of my War Dianes, which, havmg 
been wntten mainly as a record for my mother m England, has escaped 
destruction The fresh impnnt of the Middle East immediately after 
our capture of Baghdad; of close association with Sir Percy Zachanah 
Cox — “ Cokkus ” — ^for a decade the outstandmg Enghshman of the 
Gulf, of the charm, knowledge and enthusiasm of Gertrude Bell, 
of what rmght have been a great adventure — ^broken by the Sun — 
will I hope prove my sufl&aent excuse for continuing the practice of 
direct though severely pruned quotation of ongmal documents 

15 April 1917 P and O Nankin, built 1888, Indian Ocean I left Cairo 
6 15, last Sunday 8th, and was seen off from Ismailia by Admiral Wemyss, 
who put me under the protection of Captam Dugmore, on his way to 
command the Mesopotamia Gunboats, with whom and Knox, besides 
Snagg, S N O ^ Suez, I finis hed the dreary midni ght journey to Suez 
Slept Mt Smai Hotel, and telephomng next day to Residency learnt that 

I should receive no home mails, thus losmg all touch with Europe for five 
weeks We left Suez at i p m Monday, and did not reach Aden until 

II a m Saturday, all hghts bemg covered the last two mghts as a precaution 
agamst the Raider ^ At Aden Vennmg, A D C to General Stewart, came 

1 Senior Naval OfiBcer 

® Probably the Wolf, a German armed merchantman, which got from Germany 
to New Zealand and back, accounting for thirteen AUied vessels 
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iboard with branch to tMkc me iro to stay at the Residency Went ashore 
with Him and General Tighc and talked with Jacob ^ Said, who althoogfa 
faring sranptuonsly hates the sea, keeps telling me bow orach better h 
would be to take the tram direct from Aden* Across to R*N O in hope of 
quicker cot to Basra, and r^ected ha altemativea of (a) Admiralty oil 
K teama- leaving m days, and taking o^t, (&) small military paddle 
leaving at once and, at six knots, doiag the mp m fourteen* Said over c o m e 
by light of cameb drawing cam and generally co nt e mp t u ous of every th ing 
not Eg yptian or En glah. Lundied at Residency with Gen. Stewart, a 
cordiafinan* Jacob says we could and ahonld dear out the Turks* at once, 
bemg numerically superior to them and ahnost equal In guns their ihdls 
being old and mfetior (This view was not allowed at the Residency) 
He was Instructive and wfmitmg upon the anger end dismay at Simla, June 
1916, when the news of the Arab revolt came through tbdr dotetings m 
Vice-Regal Lodge, and tbdr predictions of risings bQ over India. 

19 AraiL 1917 P and O Nankpu Yesterday a boat drill In belts (more 
bdti than bo^ whldi were not even loosed on the davits) Said terrified, 
but m uste red a pale gnn, 

I instruct some of the sparks of the Flying Corps in chess to n of Rector 
of Maidstone, a faom Satkataiewan, Captain Larkin of H.M.S 

Dom and others. Impressed by one Oddi, a cha r tered accountant of 
Bumingham a good ikoU and wd! bung on the verte b r ae. Inctedlbk 
knowledge of L-oodon pubs and tes-ehops 

21 Afkil 191^ On the evening of the ipdi I went to bed, where ob se rved 
a rtsamer showing full lights that watched, stood Iw and finally followed 
os for about an hour, caxndng many dlsdna ptmgla Ex hypoihm there 
was nothing to cay the wai not the Raider save her hmocuommeas, and this 
we had to take on trust until she disappeared. Late breakfast with one 
X pessimistic for the War thou^ for everything concerning himself 
optimist ayrooMcv. Had been sunk In the Araina, the ocpenence of which 
was as nothing to that of two days on the exposed deck of a trawler fbodless 
in the ram and cold. On arrival al^ Bombay 1 very much re gr e tt ed having 
no pas spor t nor telegrams of recommendation, the Inrrw crudaUy ne cessar y 
for India. On landing drove with Captains Knox, Laikm and Dugmore 
to R.K O Offices in die Docks Paymaster Hugh^ in charge, faH^ to 
appear 1 took one of the myriad Geenese de^ that pulhilate in that 
rabbit war re n , and drove to the Secretariat (mid Vktonan Gothic, but a 
good lift) where I ftnd Jukes ^President of the Pembroke Debating Society) 
a Dana Gibson type cf head, m charge. He received me ftiendly, and gave 
me note* to the Secret ar y of the Yacht Qnb (for room) and Di r e ct or of 
Embarkations Wrote out passport form and ret u rn w l to R,N O where 
Hughes had now a ppe ar ed and let drop in the co ur se of conv ersa tion that 
the British India Ltnga was just startm^ Stung by the urgency of my look 
be rang up the Company Stopped boat, axnmged for my passage and 
bespoke me a swift launch, to which, it bemg now past three, we ran in the 
heat, I filling heavily over a rope very ncmJy off the quay The launch 
proved a gi^tic and abnormally alow tug however, I recovered my 
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luggage from the Customs, and went the tour of the harbour to find Ltnga, 
turbme 980 tons, castmg loose Boarded her with some difiSculty, hot, di^, 
shaken from my fall and put out, not at all certam I had done the most 
mtelhgent thing m this forced and hteral mterpretation of my speed mstruc- 
tions, and rather regretting to have seen nothing of Bombay, until I observed 
the name of the largest hospital ship we passed, and found it to be Syrian 
which I took for an omen of nght. Sextos opvts Two women passengers who 
never came up, a superahous and uncommumcative St^ Major who 
silenced me willi the word Simla, and a good-natured Austrahan B I Captain, 
the only others at Captam’s table To my surprise we went with all our 
hghts blazmg Distance to Karachi 500 miles at 14I knots Began with a 
swell that developed mto an early monsoon, which played cup and ball 
with the ship and, finally, my mtenor Endured, but regretted havmg 
endured, luncheon Said completely vanqmshed agreed that the excess 
of meat with which I daily reproached him on the Nankin had “ got him 
back m the eye ” Durmg the second mght an Arab recommended him 
omon as an anti-nauseac He ate of it, and “ vomited till the mommg as 
It had been Zift (Pitch) ” Reached Karachi 10 a m Sunday 22nd, convoyed 
mto the channel where observed with dismay the smallness and gener^y 
supenor wretchedness of the hulk destined to take us up the Persian 
Gulf. 

23 April 1917 At Karachi the tide began to turn for a while m my 
favour Whilst moodily surveymg my luggage, and debating whether to 
leave it aboard and return for the mght, or descend at the Carlton Hotel 
(yes), I was accosted by a brisk and agreeable Eurasian (I heard an officer, 
a Iitde confused with ofllaal mstructions that these are to be styled Anglo- 
Indians, call one a Unc-Indian) with a message from the Commissioner, 
mvitmg me to stay at Government House Stepped mto a car with him. 
Said and my luggage, and was driven four miles to the pleasant old-fashioned 
colonnaded Residency, which bears outside a marble tablet to the effect 
that Sir Charles Napier, Conqueror and Governor of Scmd, hved here 
Changed and bathed m an old marble bath and jomed Lawrence, the 
Resident, and his wife, at tiffin He a descendant of the great L ’s pleasant, 
qmet She of the Napier family tall, fair, has written a number of novels 
and smgs soprano Both aU hospitahty, leavmg me till five to myself The 
decorative hvery of the servants with their great turbans, though obviously 
far cheaper, is infini tely supenor to the tarbushed vulgarity of the smart 
Egyptian st^agi ^ — so much so that even Said offered to wear one m Egypt 
if I gave It him Their beards moreover give them a virihty of appearance 
which I do not think is borne out by fact and I should say the Egyptian 
IS physically the stronger bemg Lawrence drove me round very slowly 
m tus Fiat At once impressed by the number, size and quahty of the roads, 
and understand Kitchener’s msistence upon their extension m Egypt. 
Pubhc and pnvate buildmgs of good unstuccoed brown sandstone, and a 
happy absence of the dreadful cMteau, style Arabe and art nomeau, which 
combme to make modem Cairo and Alexandna two of the ughest aties on 
the earth On the other hand a provmaahty, a Khartum atmosphere, a lack 
of the feehng of a capital Effiaent but excmoating motor-trams every 
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tuDc a gear is changed a sotmd at of machinery in process of violent evlscera 
tion. Several Tndian cocket games in p r oce ss Lawrence says the Parsee s 
are exceedmgiy good Bg yptam have never taken to this and I for one 
applaud their abstention- A rather rudimentary Moslem football match- 
Mo»t ag r ee able sacred cows and bulls loafing upon the charity of the ploia- 
One cow charged onr car end only the accelerator saved the radiator bom a 
sharp goring Hospitals and churches numertms- Motors and one horse 
cabs, a firw rather pretentioas lindaoi Wonderful diversity firon different 
c a s te s , and in lower practically no harem veils, a silly sl a v er y I was 
^ad to L a wrence shelved me the dub and the GymUiana women s 
dub where I saw for the first time elaborately marked Badminton courts 
on matting with electric li^ gnablfng enthusiasts to indulge m this passton- 
atc sport Ml Through the Lar^ numbers of side-cars I find Indian 

hours difficult at fi^ Breamst 10.^0, and then nothing at all till five 
But I think the arrangement which gives one the best houn of the day for 
play, instead of, u In Egypt, for wo^ is nrobobiy better Slept; not very 
wen under ptmlah to whose whini^ and plunging I am not yet accu s tomed. 
Early next moming a note to efira thtu the Doarkoy for Basra, had two 
more cases of plague and would be delayed a week. I learnt by the help 
of an LCS Covenmn, that the Horse 'nansport UJa would leave at dawn 
next day and proceed at a maximum of 10 Knots by ever y small port on 
the FersLan Co^ Wired to S.K O Bombay in faint hope of some brtffiant 
ahcmatlvc, and out iu car to a small novel-y bookshop, whence to an old 
wandering Molla who had a little brass and china of no particular merit. 
To Docks to choose abin on Uhf whldi I found re g or gin g with cows and 
calves, and the cooseement blad: columns of fifes. At in car with 
Lawrence to desert, wnere their dog-cart awahed them ana took us to a 
rocky point firon wi^ we taw the tun go down in a rape-foam of bubbling 
frothy douds. I ran ahead with the tbiec great bufi-tenlcrs At dinner a 
fatigued refined fudge, and a Bengali couple. He atnw doctor, she in ^den 
national costume, a good type of dusky be auty , espedally in profile. Attitc 
five, and forthcoming m 1 p r etty voice. 

35 AnuL 1917 Aboard Ula by 7 15 and left Karachi punctually at eight, 
pu tt in g back our docks one hour Diving much pfeasra from Smith 
a deh^nful little successful military tailor and cutter, whose anecdotes of 
the Coun of Indio, and the scale nsd quall^ upon which these Potentates 
order their pni f iirn M and nnderiinen are beyond praise. Spied a great 
whale playing and spouting on port bow Food a IMe diffiaiit, and bath- 
room not nr^ more ^pitiuant but ship quite endurable, apart from 
Qjet and ever-inoeasing tedium of the voyage. Calro-Bagb^ is un^ 
1000 miles I have already foumeyed nearly 4000, and am 8dn at least ten 
days ftom my 

26 April 1917 At 6 ajn. reached Chahbar, the nxwt eastern port of 
Persia, to find the Telegraph Superintendent and two subalterns aboard. 
Ashore with at 9 ao and calfed tqiou the one Persian, a seedy individual 
knowii^ a littfe EngiJaa, whom I cau^ to stand m front cd* the scales with 
which he defiauds both Gov er nment and public, and there immortalixed, 
I hope, by my new Kodak. Most of the fnhihhTmtu Bahichii,^ with a fiur 


Bdodiii etc., hart P eolm and o tteriy renooscc tbeir Bctbority 
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proportion — and blood a mixture — of negro slaves Quae caret ora cruore 
ntgro} if forced upon one at every stage of life Round the village en bande 
until suddenly a httle boy, eleven years old, ran forward and offered me 
his hand, which on prmaple I shook, and was at once glad I had done so, 
for he proved to be the son of a great and friendly chief, who had just 
succeeded (for the moment only) m takmg refuge under our protection 
Had him out and snapped him m the midst of his feroaous and imattractive 
adherents I thought Husam Khan a mce httle boy, told him so and trusted 
the Lord would give him the victory over his enemies Over sandy and 
desert country to the mevitable Shaiiii’s tomb, past a rudimentary mango 
and vegetable garden and so, in blazmg heat, through trenches and much 
barbed wire to the Telegraph Station and Fort, defended by 8o S Indian 
troops and our two subs I take off my hat to those youths Both under 
30, pale and thin , but m good health They are cut off from the outer 
world, and receive mails once a month No fhends and no neighbours 
No sport withm forty miles They keep their men occupied with drill, and 
are organizing them for a Section Challenge Hockey Cup Serene, unbored, 
alone, with two machme-guns, one of which “ generally jams ”, between 
them and the Continent of Asia Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Kiphngite Mr Hughes, the Supt, a cheerful man, has been there four 
years, and hopes for a promotion or perhaps a transfer to Jask, at the end 
of the War They wanted us to stay for luncheon, but I naturally brought 
them, when we had exhausted the possibihties of the Fort, tennis- 
court, etc, out to the comparative change of the Ula Though Chahbar 
resembles Ispahan as Port Said Luxor, I am glad to have set foot m 
Persia 

Said informed me that his new brown shoes, for which he had paid 35 
piastres before leavmg Cairo, had been stolen from his side as he slept 
I told him that many had been slam m their sleep, and that he was lucky 
to have escaped so cheap But he continued to bemoan his fate until I spoke 
to the steward (“ Staund ”, Said calls him ), who — ^rather suspiaously — 
recovered the goods by eventide 

> 27 April 1917 After sleepmg pleasantly m a cot on the Captam’s bndge 
I awoke at Muscat, than which it is impossible to conceive anythmg more 
Byromcally picturesque A fine bay almost encircled by sheer jagged 
peaks, surmounted by castles and fortahces with antique cannon pomting 
throu^ the crenellations On the Western rocks, pamted m huge white 
letters, the names of the ships, mostly Bntish, that have visited Ae place 
these many years Right at the back of the httle white town, apparently a 
few houses but those large our Consulate, hospital and the Sultan’s Palace 
I sent off a note to the Consul-and-Pohticd Agent, who sent back his launch 
with a avil note Went ashore, takmg with me the other passengers Rowed 
by a Baluchi, one Arab and two Zanzibans By Heaven’s grace a pleasant 
N breeze chanced to blow, m the absence of which the place is reputed one 
of the hottest m the world Left my compamons and called upon Major 
L Haworth, an agreeable and mtelhgent Indian Pohtical The Residency 
IS weU and sohdly built Good drawmg-room with a new CoUard and 
Collard, and two large Chma nee vases At my request Haworth sent to 
the Sultan to ask for an audience His name is Sayyid Taimur ibn Faisal 



the sultan of MUSCAT S19 

ibn Tniki one of the Ibadbi^ pe maal c in, and be bas a ton cf Bcven 
yeart 

Preceded by tbe rapeib Consnlfir Cavass In a kmg tcadet coat leaddng 
to tbe feet and a large turban, we walked through very narrow stree ta , <rf 
which the only good feature la tbe spkndkfly cured doors of the houses 
(rdlc of Portuguese Renaissance tradidon?) to tbe Palace, a plain 
well built quadrangle wWi an hmgr court. TTie Sultan with to brother 
met us, attended by to guard (no pni fnr ms but heavily ornamented 
antique and modem weapons), outside tbe front door and (physically) 
forc^ us to ascoKl tbe stiir-ca»e in front of himself We were tbown mto 
a &ir-8ized chamber of audience. Bad and pretentious Persian and 
a Httie lamentable Austrian furniture facdndirss “ comer pieces , etc.). 
Soft end armchairs well covered with ** Qnb On w walls, plab 

platter the same three-quarter of His Majesty George V in crown u graces 
the dining room at Aden. Large signed pbotograph of President Ta^ and 
some lar^ viewt of the Cairo Citadd, Sultan Hassan Mosque, and NHe. 
The Snl^ is of middle height and dressea like tbe Sbadfs of Mecca, even 
to the brown amd dboy but wears a large red and blue turban without 
wicker s u p p ort. Brown completion, eyes and beard, evidently fidnt negro 
Hood but not the Afdcan mouth. His manners are ilmpli^ gentle md 
charming, but he does not convey the impr ession of strength. We under 
stood each other’s Arabic well, a^ be clutched at the oaasion, Haworth 
though an errdlent Peman and Hindustani scholar having none. By a 
yaj curious dunce I quoted to hsn two hues of a^Mntanabbi whkh Mjck 
Syl^ had dted two yem before, titdng m the adf-eame chair He proftoes 
entire tadsfiactioo (though H awo r th hifotmed me that his subjects emphatic 
ally do not) wtdi Shanfial movement and told me hb funily had mown 
that of Atm* for several generations I rave him two copies of the Arabic 
Racmakera.* Knew nothing of Egyptian lUiUng House nor of the Ministera 
(who imagine that thdr smmd is gone out mto all lands). After a while 
be pr e sent ed to me the Co mmand in-Chief his brother Sayyid Nadir 
bin Faisal, a ma r j and fotendly bladcamoor, effosivdy at meemig 

an Arabist EngHshmtn, and forthcoming, though not mummating, upon 
a vane^ of subjects. Ai Haworth had g^laingdj weakness Is the fnilt of 
tbe amkble and even saintly Sayyid of Muscbl Himieif a non-smoker 
he has forbidden the cnldvAon cf tobacco, as also (perhaps because of a 
perpetotl over draft ) tbe cxacrion of in t er e st on ln»rn Though nominally 
lord of 1500 miles of coast, it is coast only the intetrar being these four 
yeart m open revolt under an Imam elected, according to Ibadhi tenets, 
ad hoc, Haworth l a n^ ^ fn this, the more so as there sunds only 60 rmlg 
i n lan d a mountain over 9000 feet Hgh, blossoming with walnuts, peaches 
and violets. Also very considcrthle towns relauvciy unexplored. H aw or th ’s 
remedy is the loo se st and easiest nntgmablc Pro tea o r ate (I always thfnt 
of “ Compose yonrsclf Madame, for to inch t situation you must come ” 
for these wre tc h ed states), chiefly to keep away possible encjnies to ouiselves, 
and partly to bring Taunur to r e a son but giving btm a completely fircc hand 

* A Mmlrm tect fimnded by AbdaUeb Tbidh, who aald tIw }f t m«n mn u nit 
a AaUro, or great Bh^be Is an Inftdd and not a beUer cr 

Fnmder of tbe sh^riftal Hotiae In Mec^ 

* Qtap. IX, p 207 
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and possibly increasing his subsidy of £13,000 per annum which he 
chronically outruns — so much so that certam despainng Bombay trades- 
men, estabhshed some years m Muscat, are about to shake its dust ftom 
their feet At about 1230 we withdrew, HH. exactmg my card, and 
accompanymg us to the front door, where we parted almost tearfully He 
at once sent me round his photograph m an immense frame Luncheon 
with Haworths he knew, had worked with, and likes MacMahon After- 
wards tested their CoUard, and Haworth sang an Enghsh ballad The Sultan 
had sent me round a guard, with whom I clambered up the rock-cut steps 
to the fort, built by the Portuguese m 1508, and still containing one of their 
pieces Lookmg mto a kmd of pit on the way up I descried a dozen pnsoners 
half-naked and chamed one to another by the neck and legs Tned to 
snap them and one poor clevil cned out m mortal terror “ La tidrab 
— “ Don’t shoot, don’t shoot ” Reassured upon this pomt, he jomed the 
others m clamourmg for bakshish, which I promised on condition of their 
posmg for me m the sun In a mad clank and jmgle they were there, and 
the Foreign Office and Cairo G H Q Propaganck Committee will learn 
with pardonable elation that, even as I pressed die button, three were imable 
to relax for one moment their perusd of al-Haqiqat.^ Said shocked and 
scandalized at the gyves For two rupees I left the Donjon the most popular 
pubhc character m Muscat and so to the Ula by 3 45 

28 April 1917 Jask by 6 a m Hearmg that except for its Telegraph 
Station, Jask was m aU respects a similar but infenor and less mterestmg 
Chahbar, I remamed aboard At 10 30 p m we were held up by H M S 
Lawrence, who removed their mails and a bucket of milk Our Captam 
tells me he is under strict orders to notice no signals whatever, and was 
therefore techmcally m the wrong If Lawrence had been the Raider we 
should not have had a chance But there seems no way out of this dilemma 
Strong breeze and weather agreeable so far from Karachi Green’s History, 
Macaulay, Ruskm, Oxford Book and Horace every day 

29 April 1917 Hanjam Island about six large cable station, and, we 
heard, a cricket match m process there is no doubt that m these waste 
leisures and sohtudes it saves our people from the mentahty of Farr^re’s 
Cimltsds Away by eight and all day along a glassy sea, mostly wi th i n sight 
of the mountams of S Persia, like a famter remoter rose range on the Upper 
Nile Read with great mterest Dostoevsky’s House of the Dead 

30 April 1917 Truditur dies die The dock daily put back but growing 
heat Well before 60pm as telegraphed to the authonties yesterday 
mormng, we were m the Admiralty anchorage off Bushire, and the Captam 
was justly mdignant to find, as at Jask, no sign of the officers and men who 
should have been waitmg for us They arrived about seven and took forty 
mmutes to tranship their stuff Cause of the delay, I discover, bad organiza- 
tion of Brigade Major There is a Regt. of Pimjabis, a squadton of cavalry 
(15th Lancers) and 3000 camd corps, who protect the cable station, wireless, 
etc as also the town from lootmg Wassmuss, the former German Consul- 
General was busy m the mountams forty miles away, stirnng up local 

^ I leamt later that their fear may have been due to the occasional practice of the 
younger Pnnces of Muscat of throwmg coconuts at the prisoners’ heads 

® See note p 165 
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igainst US with do little tnccaas. Signil Officer boy from Punjabis 
also an Captain on his way to Abwaz “ Bushlre Basra as bad 
and Baghdad womt of all why, the Turks have taken even the women*^ 
with thCT." 

May Day 1917 About bs ninch significance here as B airam In Picca 
dni y After great heat yesterday a ttrong wind sprang np at 1 ajn., growing 
by about fbm to a gale, vffiidi ahnott blew me oft ^ nidge, end actually 
went TtfOT mgtmp me ct^ I feared the worvt, and sure enough this morning 
the Captain said it was a ShzmAl, the hard N wind, and that it would 
almost certain^ malcft ua late for the Bar of the Sbatt al Arab, owmg of 
course o the Bnahire delay The custom is for the pilots to a^t ingoing 
ahipa on the Htde red hghtahip, end we wasted the best pert of an hour 
gemng away and ip mv r -f lng our heavy lifeboat by which rimg u was indeed 
too late, hi^ tide being at 8^ so we anchored and lay to till three. By 
now I amoroke to, as weO as by del^ and mk f o minf^ and took the 
extra mgbt with scarce an inward oath. ebb rushes out pale cafi an Imt 
against the blue ChjmnH , Our misery was mlngated by the 

Jeddah which had been easily first in picking up a puot, dash madly for 
the entrance and ground hard and &st — " HaM and fim ” our Captam kept 
repeating — on the bar By this time the Shamil had chaog^ to an Egyptian 
KhomsiD hot, sandy, and obacoimg sun and sea alike. Shortly after three 
we began to take tl^ tide, high at five, and thnughi for about an hour we 
abonld n eve r plough throo^ the mu^ silt, sand or whatever u is. But 
the Pen i aD pilot (Sunni, imowing Arabic)* pulled ns throng and by 
530 we were iteatmog im the great river between the Turkish West and 
Persian East bank. m greener than HBe, and West ftirly dense with 
palm groves. Dro p ped mails at Fto Td^n^ Station and anchored for 
the mgiit five miles figther up Captain tells me Persians are such gbod 
stevedores that it pays to bring them up and return them to Bushire, sooner 
than emplo y tfac Arabs* (wim« women, however tnate good codies). 

No news from England since 3 April, nor irmch hope of any for another 
ten days. 

3 May 1917 On at 4 aun. and at Muhaipmira 9, anchoring opposite 
Karlin nver Strong North wmd with sand stSl blowing. Extiaormnary 
density cif pahn groves both tides, but especially tfac West. Frequent hole 
canals winding effi on either bank give an interat Wjnng to die Nile, and 
there is much green grass. At Bim all the navigation and drcnmstaDce 
of a great port motor hnmdies croecially indicaring an im mfrn t f ; petrol 
coosimiption. Town of Basra mlanri on the shores in righf ignoble sheds, 
etc, but a few fine bouses, showing bow suitable Venetian pfllfto? style mfghf 
be for rl v aaln use and effect. I lunched aboard, captured a Navy steam- 
launch belonging to one of the gunboats, landed at the Anny ConmumdanPs 
pier and tdmboped to WHson, De puty Qnef Political officer the Tgi-rt 
of Cox— gooo-lookinfc able and Intelligent, anH intensely ambitious. We 
drove in a Tnatl blade Block car to his office, m wbkh he nltn lives. With 
roll, faaas rem, rteU n posm « non quoatnque ntodo rem, ta his motto, stuck 


II tras I nfrmnfJ htter rtat thb vna emroe. 

* BbUnfoal, t* nxst Pentsns are at tUs end of the Onl£ 

* Anbs, QQ tbe other hand, were beat for d bchariia x mal. 
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BASRA 


over his desk The house is small Wilson’s oflBce m apparent confusion 
and nch m the dust of daily sandstorms Persian orderhes with immense 
brown felt head-dresses, very becommg Foimd telegram from Cairo 
which had been waiting smce frie 19th aslmg for keys of my private file for 
reference to ongmals of Sharif letters, from which, knowmg how many 
I never received, I shall not be surpnsed if someone msmuates that I have 
lost them and am therefore mcapable of bemg put m charge of ofliaal 
documents Apart from this I welcome the madent as yet one more proof 
of the need for some kmd of work-plan for the Residency, as outhned by 
me m March 1915 

Wilson tells me the Mesopotanuans as a whole are adaptable, progressive 
and appreciative ^ They realize their own weakness and backwardness, 
genumely detest and dread the Turk, and welcome innovation with a spmt 
of surpnsmg toleration What they expect from us is just government, 
great material improvement and prospenty, and gradual assoaation of their 
leadmg men with power Their ideal is that Iraq may become another 
Egypt. 

Wilson says there is much excellent matenal for Pohticals m the officers 
now m Mesopotamia Four recently chosen have been killed m the capture 
of Baghdad But Cox wisely wishes to brmg m new blood parallel m all 
ranks, and not confine it to the top or bottom They were about to apply 
to Egypt when Clayton’s^ news came Though they do not want Indian 
Qvihans or Pohtic^, they have a just a dmir ation for the mechanism of 
that great service At 4 15 we visited Dugmore on Proserptne^ where I learnt 
that I was to go up to Baghdad m the nver-cruiser Gnat on the morning 
of the 4th We went aboard for the Commodore, an agreeable hearty old 
salt and it was Wilson’s pleasant task to ask him how he would like to 
receive the C I E to which the Indian Government had gazetted him 
As he already had the C B Wilson was naturally mdignant at this madequacy 
Finally, we leamt that the Commodore had absolutely refused to look at 
It Told me that Ibn Sa’ud, when aboard Juno 3 havmg overslept himself 
for his own prayers, had msisted upon attendmg the ship’s Sunday matins 
and was overwhelmed with a dmir ation of the Commodore as Wamor- 
Pnest, Admiral and Imam. 'Wilson then took me for a drive through the 
Bazaars, well and pleasantly roofed with wood and pitch, and at one place 
with Persian dome and vaulting, and I left a card on Lady Cox ® 

Venning of Aden had given me a note to Mrs Borne, wife of Civil 
Surgeon, with whom, Wilson havmg an engagement, I dmed Basra by 
mght IS hke Vemce, and the long slim balams ^de up and down the canal 
hke cruder gondolas Pedestnans carry lamps and lanterns Mrs Borne 
was all that Venrung’s enthusiasm led me to ima gin e pretty, good-natured, 
prosperous' Borne effiaent Arabist Also dinin g Lieut -Col C whom I 
afterwards learned (and should have guessed) is an ex-editor of The Tatler 
I preached after dinn er upon the fallacy of the Qean-Fighting Turk, and 
leamt with disgust the Arab brutahties upon our pnvates taken at Kut 


^ Vide Ar.Tz al-Masn’s appreciation, p 188 

* Refusing the post of Deputy Cfurf Pohucal Officer which had been offered to 
him with Wilson’s hearty concurrence 
3 Who had not yet left for Baghdad 



ZDBAIR 


Struck in the fece with butt-cndi of nfles and, when offered water by tbar 
iDoanted gaolers, kicked m the month aa they strove to drink. Wilson 
snbscqncntly related to me mnnerons insttnccs of the blackest treachery 
to w aru s onr ofBcers. To bed about ii m an a n ga rib — rope-paDct — on the 
roof, in a dull almost of an Egyptian March night, which reminded me 
that Basra is about the same latimde as Suex, and Baghdad as Damascus, 
though the immense surrounding deserts nula Mesopotamia infinitely 
harder to endure. Borne told me that these regions have a heat>«troke 
zone, not yet investigated or proved, but bearing grim frolts In immense 
camahy 1ms. 

WBion deserves the gr e at e st credit for his admirable economy of Govern- 
ment paper, for whldi I need only quote his rnminp of German addressed 
cnveli^ies Innde out (by co n victs) and bis division, for ordinary local 
service, of the envelope fikx into fonr onarteis, enabling the tame to be 
used four times Suggestion would be ddicnled by Cairo 

3 Mat 1917 Ri/pp^ P alto tamo ruQa Usta tat grave reek proceeding 
from the rtoting up of local Hammam fomaccs, for whose consumpoon 
no combnstibk fa mparently too vile. At about 11 started in car with iJcut.- 
CoL S G Knox, C.I.E., Senior Judicial Officer m Ira^ for a drive out to 
the distant village of Zubair, to visit the Shaikh of l^balr and Abd al- 


WahhOb Pasha MandlL Just out of Bazaars when a bad puncture gave us 
foe occesKm to return and walk round them remarking the p ievalen ce of 
Manchester goods. Large majority of ibops kept by Ragb^ Jews names 
In Enrilfo and Arabic. No old mrass or copper, of wh^ the new shapes 
resemble but are inferior to those of Egypt Carpets not worth i ns pe cii ox u 
Went some 15 miles across what they call Desert, because there is nothing 
mowing on it now but which with proper extemkm of water would blossom 
uke foe rose and again broke down about ij mOes outside the little town 
of Zubair so walked the remainder in great beat to foe Shaikh a house, 
guided th ereto by a small boj^ who o ffi ae d m foe righi Arabic spint of 
democracy to lead us to Bait Tirahim " An Egyptian would have said 
** To H.E. the Shaikh s house ’ and an Enghihman^ To Lord Abraham • ” 
The town is dean contains several mosques but not a scrap of green. The 
Arabs are unwHUng to sleep in what they consider the co riu pdon of Basra, 
thou^ their scruples pennh them to make money out of 1 l Shaikh 
Ibr ahTm met us at foe door of his stone-porcbed house and led us across 
a large open courtyard to hfa mandara, a ttmetare whose roof 

is supported by force Gothic arches whitewashed within. Bad c ar pets 
and aoomlnable cheap nldrd lamps. Tea served in cups of European design 
made in Japam Ibrahim fa a smaller, cqnally charming anH eqnally ineffec 
tive Sultan of Muscat. He has, however, more control over his scctanci, 
and when the War reached fo^ parts and foe Turkish Army was dose 
upon hhn, tmihlg to Bvow hfa Kenfimmtt he yet savcd OUT ihuatlon by 
issuing a ^ous prodamadon, in wfaidi he enjoiisal aQ, m foe name of God 
and hJs prophet, to help the Fthfafol with all their resources so much 
so that they must give everything, and not soil their consdencea by selling. 
The natural result of this edia was that they gave for about half a day, 
then beg an to sty ** Hwere Is nw and finally buried their supplies 

in remote and inaccessible hltnng places. We next visited Abd tl Ladf 
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WAKlL OF IBN SA’UD 


Pasha Mandilj the Wakil — ^Deputy — of Ibn Sa’ud (known here as Abd 
al-Aziz) He lives m a larger and feer house and is a higher or at any rate 
moxt fin-de-sikle type of Arab than I have yet seen m these parts Tall and 
thin almost to emaaation Like Ibrahim, m full Badawi head-dress, but 
robed m a long close-fittmg white embroidered silk Persian quftan He 
smoked a nargMeh and gave us excellent black coffee His son and several 
relations are at the Amencan College, Beirut, and he has heard nothmg of 
them smce the War began I offered to enquire (and shall do so m C^o 
through Knabenshue^ m his capaaty of Swiss Munster) We started back 
well ^er two and passmg over the Shaiba battlefield agam had a puncture 
m a date-grove about a mile out of the town, mto which we therefore walked 
Knox IS the son of an Indian High Court Judge He is apprehensive of 
Egyptian Law bemg thrust upon Iraq, but I think I calmed his fears. For 
a walk through the town Arab lower class women unveiled, and up to the 
present make better labomrers than the men Practically only Jews m 
tarbushes Some Japanese but I saw none of the Chinese Labour Corps, 
who have brought with them their own theatre A few Egyptians One 
or two Armemans General mchoate appearance a drier, dustier Port Said 
Wilson who IS the son of the ex-headmaster of Clifton and has lost two 
brothers m the War, told me his autobiography which does him infini te 
credit gave me full details of the Anglo-Russo-Turco-Persian Frontier Com- 
mission which brought him his C M G ® He has had the good fortune to 
serve and preserve one excellent chief (Sir Percy Cox) for some twelve 
years, as also to be a regular member of a recognized and recogmzmg service 
but his abihties, concentration and perseverance would wm him success 
anywhere Thinks oiu Teheran Legation should come under India but 
I feared Russia would reply by placmg theirs under their Colomal or even 
Home Office Hates, as do I, the idea of Persia disappeanng, and sees 
no necessity for it, if only the Rusks would play fair But will they, or 
can they? Wilson impresses upon me that, once West of Baluchistan, all 
fauna and flora without exception assume a European character ftom this 
he draws inference favourable to the Persians, whom he regards as akm 
to Europeans m some respects, mcludmg their sense of humour Left him 
at 10 30 and board Gnat m a hired balSm, where to bed on deck under a 
smgle sheet m bitter cold about ii 30, tired after my first walk m nearly a 
month (The waves lappmg the prow of the balam, the space and the 
hghts on the water brought me back Vemce, with a strong nostalgia) 

4 May 1917 We left Basra at 8 agamst a N breeze so cool as to be almost 
cold. I find the surgeon to be Devereux Marshall, the Moorfields ocuhst 
whom I last saw on EuiyaluS) where I borrowed his watch He told me 
with surpnsmg restramt that it reached him after several months with the 
jewelhng broken m three places Gnat is a local flagship of the Fly class, 
bums od Mothi Caddis Fly, Hover Fly, Gad Fly, Fire Fly, etc , with Fly 


^ Amencan C 3 iarg 6 d’Afiaires 

-Wilson started m the Bnush Army, thence to the Indian Army, and thus to 
the Indian Pohucal Two years surveymg m Persia for railways led to lus appomt- 
ment to the Turco-Persian Frontier Cnmmission, which he fimshed romantically 
on the slopes of Ararat, two da3^ before Turkey declared War I subsequently 
discovered that he had received the D S O for gallantry m the field on the Euphrates 
with the I2th Division, a few months before He is now Sir Arnold Wilson, M P 



A LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL PADDLE STEAUBR 

CaicJur ax patrol boat BuHt to nm op the Danube after we hid taken 
CoQxnmtlnopk dnwx 4 ft. 8 in., can to lo^ knotx, two bofleiB and two 
fuimeb abrotxt, two 6-in. gum and a variety of maxims, etc. Not uncomfon 
able, but chlcken-lidder companions quite vertical, down which Said 
cascades with onfirflmg regulamv Said dulikrd sleeping between the 6-in. 
gum and a row rf “ for one of those Bombei may b un t in the 

night, and cause my flesh to fly away in the air as it were so many hawks. 

I told Imn I hoped not, but that bdbrc my departure an old woman had 
prophesied to me that 1 ihould lose a le ry an t, name unspecified, by an 
explosion, and heard Him r epeat several nmgt wi^ deep uneasy daa ppro val, 
“ A bad old woman a bad old womanj " 

We passed Ksrna m the morning and the tomb of Ena In the a fte rnoon. 
That entertainh^ wrimr's mauscoeum li in my opinion a tev eui ee nth - 
century structure an effective blue-green tiled dome rests upon un- 
ambitioui biid: drum cylinder My companion callmg for hts dresome 
dimks at aH bouia of the dav I see I shall have to strng^ more and more 
against developmg into a but the whole parapberniLa of whiskies and 
sodas, the plugging and waddmg up of gteat briar pipes, the bubbling and 
tnekmg, tl» plotless gusty sigh of rdief (ftom what?\ the halting oracular 
utterance of common j n ic e i I If U were claret or tack with a little vitalityl 

Come down and redeem us from Virtue, 

Our Lady of Pain.” 


Yet he has seen two submarines editored without extraomg the Value. 
The Parable of the Talents, the Rtm and t/u Book once more. 

The paymaster was on Edward vJl when she wis torpedoed. Informs 
me (a) thst otrr Dextr o ven got right among the German fleet after Jmisnd 
and might or xhould nave put all down, and ft) that a submarine 
£. 16, lying under the minefield we laid in tbdr path heard 17 distinct and 
separate detonitkmx ovethead. But wl^ has (6) nerer been publhhed? 
about la^o. 

5 Mat 1917 Gnat contamx U tub but no bathroom or toilet ” mmnr 
obligations bdng discharged, with on easy grace, over the side. The con 
vdutkina of the Tigris are beyond belief aM it Is no rarity to sec dhowi 
and steamers g oing to and fro parallel and quite dose across the land on 
our mam stream. At about 12 we made Amlra, tied up, took in oil and 
remained there the rest of the diy Almost next to us an eld County Council 
Paddle Steamer that had sailed direct from Greenwich. 

After luncheon I took Said across the Bridge of Boots (not much less 
solid than Galati) and walked throng the Bazaars, about ooe-siztb of 
which was shut — sahbata Judatonaru They are, like the rest of the town, 
•bout 60 years old cxcclleniiy boflt with h^h Gothic spans. Chiefly 
M a n ch e ster goods the carpets abcurd and the brass negHgihie. Good 
variety of types turbaned Arabs, tarboshed Jews and black tiara d Persiam 
from Pushtu Kuh. Women heavily veiled but m bright broed-ttriped 
B ag hd ad silk, a refreshment after the umversal black of E^pt The fr^ade 
of the houses on the E. bank is good, and might well be stnmttl butbnflding 
i n d iff erent, though not rubble. Tnride each a little c umiyard with ro^^ 
first floor gallery I called on Philby LC.S (Wcsnnfauter and Trinity 
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THE SABIANS 


Cambndge), the pohtical of Amara, of whom W had said he was clever 
He had just been appomted to Baghdad newspaper and propagand, of which 
I envied him the mterest and opportumty He was to play hockey (and 
his pleasant wife tenms) at 5 15, but kmdly took us round the Bazaar, town 
and along the Musharra Cand Fmally, to see the silver work of the 
Sabians This sect, whom Philby estimates at a maximum of 20,000, are 
found chiefly at Amara, though a few at Baghdad and elsewhere none out 
of Mesopotamia They are followers of John the Baptist,^ whose pohcy 
of immersion they pursue to the «th degree Thus we were shown a httle 
flight of wooden steps mto the canal from which couples were baptized, 
their immersion forming the mamage service, which Philby had seen. 
He thinks that a certam degree of Zoroastnamsm and Sun Worship enters 
mto their cult, but I could not follow his chiefly hngmstic proofs They 
dress like Arabs, speak Arabic, and are of fine and dignified appearance 
Women unveiled, with pretty features, choose their own husbands and I 
gather chensh them I talked for half an hour with Zahrun, their chief 
Mandarm, and ended up photographmg him with his sister-m-the-Bapnst 
and two children, while there was prepared for us the first drinkable cofiee 
I have tasted smce leavmg Cairo no grounds, no sugar, and strong as 
capsicum brandy. Their sflver-work consists m drawmgs graven mto the 
metal and subsequently blackened m by means of a paste of antimony, 
lead and sulphur, of which they have the secret As far as I am concerned, 
“ they may ’ave it ” The work fills me with sick loathing It is entirely 
a tourist product, and more so even than Asyut pottery and shawls foohsh 
htde pictures, generally from photographs, of camels, dhows, date-palms, 
and approved views flanquM on to agarette boxes and cases, parasol handles 
and even shoe-bucHes In spite of a ngorous questionmg and search, I 
could find no smgle object they were producmg or had ever produced 
kJiatr ahdli — for their own people I asked Zahrfin, as a finendly tounst 
who could do him no harm, to whisper his real scale of profit, and he showed 
me a agarette box made, as were all his things, to order, for £12, and 
costmg him R ’s 77 I was astomshed at his moderation which Cairo 
might envy and imitate 

On to a hockey match m which Inchan troops were playmg, barefoot, 
with our officers, a sight that rejoiced me, and made me wish for far more 
of It m Egypt Back m Philby’s launch to the Qub, from the balcony of 
which a beautiful Venetian tramonto rose red on ffie houses aaoss the 
nver and so to Gnat where a hearty dinner, prolonged by entries from 
regiments and boats until ii 30 Feeling cold agam, and notice temperature 
has dropped to 73° (A gunner told me that comforts for troops are now 
bemg overdone aU that can be got up by transport at Government’s 
chsposal. Government gets up Pnvate generosity would be better devoted 
to chsabled and widows ) 

6 May 1917 Left Amara 5 30 a m tymg up for oil about simset at 
Shaikh Saad, merrily named Sodom and Gomorra by Mihtary (who have 


^ As a reincarnation of Seth consider Moses and Christ to be Mse teachers They 
place Paradise in the Pale Star S3mac rite Uncircumased Not monog^ous 
Mentioned in Job as Sabaeans Real name Mandaeans Language Mandaioc- 
Semite 



KUT AND THE REST VSBSVS CALAIS *37 

also Apide Street, and T empta tion Square, Adami Lane and Serpent 
AUey^ 

Captain S took rnwrinn at ii ho uncertainty how to begin should have 
prepared me for ho reading off all the op ening sentences, one after the 
other Half an hour’s walk before dnmer towards Sodom where I heard, 
ftom a lar^ Camp (with a good air and bass but no mlflHle parts), ** O God 
our help m ages past noble on the evwnng. Another cool night (75*) 
in whim I d r o pp ed hilled to slumber by the retchings and eructations 
of Chitiagongi ollcts on the adjacent barge. There is no doubt that our 
local oil supply saves the idtuatjon as for as Transport goes, and Transport 
a e vei y il i m g. 

7 May 1917 Cleared Ones of the Flam by 6 ajn. and about ndddiy 
poysird the tragic village of Knt al Amlm, now a min, though only per 
ceptibly more ruinous thao most Onental towns by the absence of inhatn- 
tants. Tmnwutt holcs in the riverside houses from sbeh-fire, and the top 
of the only minaret knocked awsy Kut shonld apparcntlv be added to dw 
War’s Mi ght have-Beens, and swells the list alr^y loacfed with Coronel, 
Jutland, & Aftrca and the Dardanelles. But all routed do not compare 
with the Boebe Might have-Bcen of Calais. In the plain N of Kut, looking 
close over the river stands the Turkish monument, put up by the Germans 
in honour of the three Turkish Generals who fell there. It u a Mant obelisk 
of marble or cement, I couM not see which, mounted open a brick pedestal 
reposing on a plinth of stone end, not having been unveiled beibre the 
Turkish cvacuancm tins year still wears its canvas sheetiDg, flapping ftniota 
but forl o rn in the wina 

About 7 we went aground, in appttie ody deep water for the first time, 
but were easily off m five minutes. Sbo^ and cham^k arc constantly 
dunging, and it is the osxrows that are the aafot because they are also 
the o eq xst. A wonderful European auniet, again striking rose, m a way 
I have not seen e be w b ere. BIDowy violet douds, but no Egyptian after 
glow in the high he aven . After dark a great fire, of brushwood flared up 
for miles across the manby plain, inten^y Incamlescent scar tte g ro un d, 
and with its pillar of tmoke describing, I know not why a mighty horizontal 
angle. Finished Rdsm attd Rxrig (how aadifying) and over the 

Astaniba of al Hanrit which confirms my old opinion that there is but 
one book in Arabic, and that the Arabian NighU The Admiralty Hand book 
of Mesopotamia a rom pilaticm of the first order and invaluable to me. 
Bed 10, and again cc^ (7^°)- 

8 Mat 1917 MvUas per genles et mdia per aequora vedut advema Wc 
left AzlzU about 6 ana siffirled along an unevoitful day past gradually 
rising hanh and leaving the I>lala Canal on our nght just before tea. 
Soon a fte rwards the arch of Cteafphon hove In sight, not very impressive 
in the distance. Tbongfa wc had wasttd the best part of an hour m pulling 
a Political s pinnace off a shoal we were well up to time, and had the 
imarii^ good fortune to be glitiing inm Baghdad about the setting of the 
sun. The river broadens out and mbgnfy* the dignity and nobility of 
the cmiy To the K a broken dJscontmuoui fofadc of Stambilli houses with 
crooked verandas and deep recesses the red bght splashed about like 
blood on the uneven glass. An effect of repose on the W banV^ where 



228 SIR PERCY COX AND GERTRUDE BELL 

for some distance there are lush fields and no bmldmgs at all Everywhere 
God’s plenty of palm trees Gradually as we rounded the last comer the 
larger houses, greater minarets and gleammg domes shone out agamst the 
powdered gold sky and amid a mass of shippmg, next to Tarantula and 
Grey Fly, opposite paddle-boats and heavy barges, hard by an anaent 
Babyloman wicker gujfa,^ exactly one month smce the tram took me out 
of Cairo Station, I came to rest and found m3^elf at my goal Very soon 
Lieut -Col. The Hon. Sir Percy Zachariah Cox, KCSI, KCIE (once 
for all). Chief Pohncal Officer and future High Commissioner, stood by 
with Gertmde BeU, very welcommg and took me off m a launch to his 
house, ex-Deutsche Orient Bank, whose middle balcony, with an ultra- 
Venetian sensation, projects far over the flood Cox is a longer Duke of 
Welhngton, bella testa and friendly of aspect He pumped me for an hour 
on the balcony, and G B repeated the process at dinn er, after which we 
walked her home to her Persian garden with a room m each comer, and 
returned amid the baymg of looo dogs I am profoundly impressed with 
the possibilities of this great prize, and only trust we shall profit by the 
many negative ensamples of Cairo Now is the accepted time 

9 May 1917 Late up and exerases over the Tigns Cox bemg called 
away to the Army Commander (as they call the G O C here) I had a rewardmg 
talk with Gertmde Bell, who tells me that Cox is almost au bout de ses forces 
VTith him After breakfast showed my papers to Cox, who suddenly threw 
off all externals and told me his position as High Commissioner Elect, with 
all offiaals to be, high and low, imposed upon him by H M G , with the 
manner of his future rule severdy laid down, and with an ommpotent and 
unworkable General, would be impossible, and that it would be better 
for himself, as well as for the Country, to resign now and let Clayton® 
begm with a dean sheet He was tired, had meant to leave before the War, 
had only one life and owed a httle amusement and avilization to his wife, 
who had endured with him Somahland and the Gulf for a score of years I 
told him that the premature withdrawal of his knowledge and prestige 
would gravdy handicap any successor; that he would get four and his 
wife SIX months p a m England, that once High Commissioner, the Foreign 
Office would treat him with far more deference, that tiresomenesses could 
always be altered, and generally, that the position was one of the great 
ones of the world (I find the stimulus of hvmg, readmg and wntmg over 
a great over mcalculable) 

Work with Cox and Gertmde BeU, whose maUnse of Arab tnbe details 
IS amazmg, aU the mommg and shortly after two with her m car to the 
Marjania Mosque, the most notable features of which are the mscnpnons, 
m Kufic, and flowmg, cut mto stone and bnck The Boches stole 60 tiles 
from the Mosque, which we shaU try to restore Up to a httle room on the 
lower roof, and conversed with the Shaikh Alusi, a sympathtque and cultt- 
vated Arab of the old school, who with his compamons sat kneehng back, 
hke figures m a Persian mini ature, throughout the mterview Cox teUs 
me he aspires to the position of Shaikh al-Islam, which I think he could 
very weU occupy The mosque dirty and m very bad repair, stucco swelling 
off from damp and great stmcturd fissures aaoss the v^s, domes and 

1 Deep round hide coracles * Already apphed for, no min a ll y as his Deputy 


THE KHAN ORTMA 


vtults. People veiy &eiidly, end no bakahiih or dofSng of shoes demanded 
The Tfram cvcn earned dvility to fiff as ro whisper to an eldcriy wors hip p e r 
to hurry up with Hi prayas and get out of the li^nt. WaDdng acrom the 
road we u pon and into one of the most noble and coimnciDg buildings 
I have ever seen the Khan Ornna, also of the fourteenth century It 
resembles the inverted bull of a ship) with giant brown bnck ribs m^ng 
in a great Gothic spen of unusual width Never have I bad more pleasure 
&om structure viil^ w o rkin g at such, and my r egret is that Gllbm Scott 
caimot borrow from it for the Cairo CatbcdiaL^ Thence in and round the 
baroars, of infimte lengthy all vanlred accordrog to a still living tradhinn. The 
vaulting is varied by an occasional wooden pitched roof as m Basra. Shops 
and atmosphere more or less as in Cairo, Imt less sophisticated save only 
m the matte r of prices, where they have hole to learn. But only one request 
for bakshish, mdeh died away on the speaker's Ups when he taw my 
expression. After a while we branched out and pmd a visit to Mahmud 
Shukn Allhi, a learned and pious celebnty who, thoi^ indisposed, “ up 
he rose and donned hri clotfaes and opened wide the door ” A few otha 
worthies there of the Standard Buffer typ^ th^ conversation largely inter 
Sectional. AlUti coldvated and agreeabK ^ every Intelhgent man I meet 
tweais by the Makattam. These people are I supp o se as were the Egyptians 
m 1882 Tntkiih disgusts and annoyancm frl^ be&re their eyes, and 
ndglmlv relieved by Pax and Pngrtxsus Bniarmcat I seriously recom- 
im^ that now before anything is altered, an ac aitat e mustrated description 
of the place be published in Bn^ish French, and Arabic so that they may 
sot forget the pit from whence they were dig^ to that future tarbroshed 
dastlcHraed bwted patriots may not daim mr tbemsehts before all the 
wotid the exdusive credit for deanUness, health, water ekctricsty and a 
hundredfold budget. Let the motto of M^opotamia be Non Nobts^ Domme, 
or Lest We Forget Back to bazaars and finally called upon the Armenian 
Madame S to ^om H. of Cairo had given me a letter This lady hves 
with her daughter in a pr e tty but pestiferous Uttle house edonicd wiffi a 
number of very tplerable carpets. (Id tpdte of war and tna^pr ^ 1 noticed 
the February Lingerie numb« of Vogtts on their table.) A Turkish nfRrt>i» 
who had been degraded warned them on no account to leave Ba^idad 
where mdeed, owing to the overwhelming majority of the Jew Arab, 
Orristitn, clement, very little harm was done beyond a little looting and 
bomb-throwing in the bazaars just before the fiml exit I saw a few walls, 
arches and vs^ blown m by this wan&m petulance. Said says the people 
genuinely hate the Turio, and curse everything about them eicqit their 
rehgion. Walked back, G B I fear a iha^ tired, fiir I forget e ver y thing 
wh« I am interested and we were not in tffl neatly *7 I remark th^ Cox 
uses up old Deutsche Ori embank paper in official dossiers. Dined with 
C aloM be teDs me they are going to Issue Turkish stamps surcharged. 

Stieaks of white mist steal up the Tlgm after sunset, enhincfog the 
wealth of pahns as in Hiroshige s Tokm^ As for the dogs, their dm 
Indesmbabiy ferodous even from across tim river made tusod^ conver 
satlon almost Imp o ss ible. I have now been five weeks without a ting!i» 

^Tben under conri d antg i on ■ Itrfe piece of knd p f utwnwt by the B afp t b n 
Gorenanent. 
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letter of any kind whatsoeveij a deprivation which has a depressmg effect 
upon one’s export 

10 May 1917 With Gertrude Bell just before 10 for a formal call upon 
Abd al-Rahman Eflf, Naqib al-Ashraf^ and Chief (S unni ) Mus lim digmtary 
of the Basra Vilayet. His house on the nver has been reqmsitioned, but 
his inland mansion with typical rmnous courtyard is far from unpleasant 
The Naqib is about 70, of middle height, with an agreeable expression and 
a nose almost as prehensile as that of a Turkish or Armeman dignitary. 
He wore fez and ’emwa, white camel’s-hair aba and brown markub ^ Well 
known for his anti-Turlash feehngs long before the War, and most fiiendly 
to me Said that, though he seldom paid visits, he had done so to Maude, 
whom he considered Ae “ Wakil of George ” Turks had attempted to 
combme “ Dansa by mght with War by day ”, an unn atural and impossible 
conjunction His ambition after the War is to visit Mecca, Medma, Jerusalem 
and the Azhar The Naqib with a sympathetic hstener is a voluble and 
formidable talker, and countered my remarks m high Arabic with an over- 
whelming display of techmque As Gertrude Bell had warned me that he 
had comparatively htde use for the Sharif, I made no allusion to him what- 
ever nor did he His genumeness rather impressed me especially when 
he openly said that he regretted the blood uselessly shed on both sides 
Retummg I received a deputation of the local Gregonan (accordmg to 
Cox’s Roman Cathohc clerk “ Schismatic ”) Armemans Vartabed Paron, 
the Patnarchal Vicar, is a small pnest, ovemm by his council He has no 
French whereas they are at any rate fluent m it One had escaped from 
Ras al-Am, a Circassian town, and promised to give me his expenences m 
wntmg He talked so loud that I was fam to ask for this meroftil alternative 
He also noted the comparative clemency of the Arabs The Baghdad com- 
mumty have hardly suffered at all, but nevertheless wish to advertise their 
miseries m Europe m the hope of tappmg Pans and London Committees 
Cox wisely discourages this, which is as unfair to us as it is to the real 
martyrs, whose necessities are primal and bitter They tell me rugs are 
rare and dear Here as everywhere our amval sends pnces boundmg up, 
to the personal benefit of every other race After luncheon alone m the 
car out to the httle suburb of Muadhdham, through the N Gate (Bab 
al-Shamal) just mside of which is a bnlhantly tiled Mmaret with a small 
cupola resembhng a smgle turquoise, near to which, on a rmnous old house, 
a great stork sat regarding the traffic with superb mdifference. The road 
IS both dusty and bumpy, but through luxunant pahn-groves with firuit 
and vegetable gardens At length m the distance emerges the shining green 
and blue-chma dome and minaret of the tomb mosque and shnne of Abu 
Hanifa, founder of the Hanafi rite,^ who died about 150 years ago. As I 
got out of the car a group of reverend men m turbans advanced, and invited 
me mto a large house opposite the Mosque I accepted, as always, and 
found myself seated m a large courtyard and dnnkmg, as with the Naqib 
and every one else, tea as well as coffee I conversed with those sages, 
mcludmg the Kiliddar, keyholder or guardian of the shnne and chief of the 
Mumapahty, for twenty rmnutes and then, escorted by a large group. 


^ Slippers 

~ One of the four'major ntes of Sunni Islam 
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examioed the wheat market and the exterior of the thiine, letnng them 
with many salotadom and a plemnt r em em b ra nce of the gleaming mosqne, 
quiet garden and aflent madrassa. Back soon after four a^ made arrange- 
mcnta wkh Capt. Wm- MarthalJ * AJ* to vWt Qadhmnin next day 
Again round the bazatn where bought a little aqtiare of old rose Fenian 
with a round cotton-print tablc-doih. My compulsory young 
Hebrew guide (who tned to pan himself off as an Arab until I tore from 
him his true name of Salman, but Salman is also an Arab come) though 
a bore is worth the 20 per cent he afterwards extorts from the m er c h ao ta . 
Walking back up the long Khalfl Pasha Street I greatly admired, and 
addres^ Individually the Egyptian pcrficcmcn. They wear p u tt ees , tboits, 
Indian shirts and brown worsted IgUpoks and look smart and sddierly 
Qmte happy on j^ood extra pay and delighted to bear their own dhlecL 
I told tD, iodudmg the mounted officer Muhammad Izzar, that Egypt ex 
p«ied that ev er y man would do his doty and prove bow far more noble was 
the Nn than the Dlgla (T^grts^ They all agree that the people of Baghdad 
are peaceful and ordoly, neh^ drinking nor iny>ldng hashish. Gertrude 
Bell teHa me these polic eme n are Inclined to be rough with the pc^o but 
an unite m speaking weU of them. To dinner Bullard ex Levant Consular 
qdet and efficient, and Gaiben of my year and class In the Camb. Tripos, and 
te chtTR of such seemludy different problems os education and curren cy 
iz Aut 1917 In bed early moniing a dpher ffom Mark 10 say 
I nod not tte myself down to (my onginal) ten days. A great relief but 
I fear meaning tw we are held up on the Gaza ffont Started in car for 
Qadhtmain, as arranged, at Q.45, only to find the bndge of boats open. 
The river has fallen so raplmy that the point of contact has become im- 
pnctlcably steep, and the R.E. have to dear masonry to smooth the road. 
1 could not cross till ix.2a Round the Suq where I found Salman who 
took me to an ineffective and ruinous Armenian. No rugs, some very 
expensive Greek, coins and a few Babylonian bricks and cylinders— the 
lo^ industry a Turk, arrested about a year ago for being in posseasion of 
antiquities, cleared himself by proving ilit they were his own manufacture. 
After the Galitesquc bridge the road becomes pure Turk, that is cup and 
ball, and I am surprised the car endured ft. Even Said thought the bumping 
must “ break the c awc faic ” • Slightly better when we joined the dilapidate 
tram-line (which roused his pity and mirth). Qfidhimain appears quite 
suddenly In the midst of the palxn-groTOS. MjctboU gave me ri^on lunch. 
He is of the Dogra Regt (Punjab Rajputs) steady men, be says, who never 
dazzle you and never let you down. AQ through this e»mp:i|gn tlnce 
December Anrittant Provoit Manhal the day of rnir enrmnne fnm Ragtirivt, 
where such was the enthuriasm that the cro w d cheered every provision 
(induding all the Death Penol^ Causes) of the detailed prodarnation when 
s h riek e d aloud by the Town ^er He rode right rou^ the town at ii 
that night and found a total of two persons out in the streets, to wit, a blind 
man bdng led home by a boy In Cairo, Pashas would have been round 
to complin that Gen. Maude had not rendu their cartes M. also sow the 
Whnr-Elag Trick pl^td by Germans and Turks with a hidden mirrim 


* Aftetwvds murdered at Nil 
‘Qdrese AnUc for Caoaxd 


tyrt* 



2*12 THE GOLDEN DOMES OF QADHIMAIN 

upon a company of Hampshures I received Shaikh Hamid the Ktliddar, 
fanatical, he had raised 1500 Mujahidin^ agamst us last year, Sayyid Ja’afr* 
chief of the Mumcipahty, and a cheerful mteUigent buffoon with a face 
hke Socrates, Husam aJ-Sarraf Qadhimam district population 25,000, 
town 15,000 Persians? Yes, but they are really Arabs who took^’that 
nationahty to avoid conscription Kiliddar enlarged upon umvcrsal adoration 
for England, at which I said I was glad to find the rumour I had heard m 
Egypt of Mujahidin was a calumny He rephed without flmchmg that those 
few misgmded men changed their minds so soon as they perceived the 
real horror of the German pohcy Upon this I gave him an Arab Raemaker 
which he received with apparent rapture and feigned mterest. They 
remembered fat Pnnce Haidar Fazil’s pilgrimage some seven years ago 
I then went with them en hande through the narrow and surpnsmgly clean 
streets to the house of a notable, from which we were able to gaze upon 
the famous golden domes and minarets of the two Imams of Qadhimam 
Theu: lovehness with shame and surprise froze mdeed my swift speech 
They recall and more than amply justify Ruskm’s Lamp of Sacnhce and 
the nch noble surfaces of pure gold t^e the sun with an mdescnbable 
radiance I went round with the friendly crowd to every porch (a thought 
too rosily and floridly tiled) and, stepping withm, took four films — I fear 
meffective — of the umque colourmg and graaous hne. Thence to the 
house of Sayyid Mahdi Sayyid Haidar (they wnte it thus mstead of ihn 
Haidar) one of the leadmg Shia Mutjdhtds^ up a steep tortuous staircase 
mto a httle plam wood-panelled room overlookmg a small courtyard On 
to Sayyid Hassan Sayyid Hadi, where, ineme dicor^ a fine old fellow with 
a long white beard of the centrifugal type who, as soon as he foimd I under-' 
stood, slmced me with a flood of eloquence, beg innin g with the five Advan- 
tages of Travel After such maximes de cahier I was hardened to anything, 
but he went on to a pohtic and mtelhgent discourse, knew Egyptian papers 
and personahties qmte well and received my last Raemaker with a discemmg 
gratitude I gave him over twenty mmutes, and earned complaisance so 
fax as to ask for a second cup of coflfee Marshall says he is the most influential 
man m Qadhimam, and that all this expense of spint m a waste of verbiage 
IS not without use and value Back to Baghdad by 5 Said recounted the 
atroaties of the Turks and the Shia’s loa thin g of them on every ground 
Then to the charmmg house and courtyard of M K Gudeman Squares 
and diamonds of lookmg-glass, m the Turkish taste, let mto walls and 
ceilmgs as ornaments, are not so offensive as you might imagme Cox 
and I dmed 7 30 with Gen Maude As we came m he was strummmg 
on the piano He complamed with reason of the Russian commander at 
Khanikm, who, after coffee-housmg with him three weeks, made no attempt 
to push forward at a time when Maude was engagmg practically all the 
Turks, and finally, when these were more or less disengaged, wired to 
Maude one evenmg saymg he was gomg to attack next mommg, and 
requestmg imm ediate help Cox abases him self with a noble sense of 
disaplme Left 9 10 and good talk with Cox till 10 30 


^ Wagers of Jehad) the sacred war against infidels ^tchdd= striving agamst difiiculties 
tmtjtdhtd=one who stnves to explam the mterpretations peenhar to each theological 
school, and to discover for them_^new^apphcations 
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12 Mat 19:7 A plinkts day, of increasingly oppressive heaL I sent 
a me s sa ge to the Na^ iddng if he coidd satd me round the GTlani 
Mosque. He repbed mat be would be delighted, but that a mfljta^ pass 
was necessary ^ to Cob Hawker, Mflhaiy Go v er n or He was in Sudan, 
Turkish Gendarmerie and Pobdeal Officer Red Sea at beginning of War 
chr mtng and bcst of men, Sm there are many complaints against my 
admired Egyptian p^cemen, wm are rough and indin^ to km^ people 
about with pomtJess violaicc is gobm to rttum them at the earliest oppor 
tunity I am ammad at the vanca acdvitics forced upon comparative 
omatcors, os also at the success with which they evolve for every difficulty 
adequate mikethlfts The Latin spirit would recoil before so many 
op pn mmlnm, Irrcgulanties and fliogiaillties — and do nothing at alL 
Hawto appUed to the Oamson for a pass to admit me to the Mosques 
and recavra the intelbrat r^y that If Mr Stom h a Mohammedan 
be can enter but If be is an Mghihman, C. of E., be cannot.” This sent 
me to GJI Q where Brig, Gen. Ready (ex Egyptian Army) had one typed 
out for me m DO time. I asked him whether the Indian sentry would read 


English and be solved this fairly obvious apprehension by an Urdu trans 
lat^ in praise of the Egyptian Labour Corps, one man of whom 
performs & daily labour of three Indams. They have raised the standard 
an along the bne. At 5 30 to tea with the endent Jew Mesahem Daniel, 
m a fine house over the river Apparently be has others at Klfi and Hilla 
of winch, like ibe town ckrk, I to take advantage. The patriarch in 
an appar^ abstncuoo swallowed several liqueur gUs^ of cherry bandy 
Told me that in bb youth, there being no other sdtool in Baghdad, be 
was sent to study at the mosque. Hu built a huge Hebrew icnool since. 
PjcpliifM away hh own igoort^ of Jewish local history by the irrelragable 
cicusc that records were de str oyed hf HQlagfl, Showed me his corres- 
pondeoce, Anhic, w ri tten In Hebrew emmeters, u the Armenians often 
write Tuitish. To dinner H a w ke r end Gen, Beach of the IntcDigeoce, 
pleasant and whh ■ saving ad mirati on of iot bttle genius T E. Lawrence. 
Talked with Cox, now tnuch relieved by r O s 1 ^ telegram which has 
accepted all his views I deeply thrilled by his approval and acceptance 
of xnj offer* to return to Egj^ via Ibn Sa*ud across Arabia, u wiril u 
yes, a little nervous, and r^mful I have not learnt to survey and take 
beuings But I fear my guns may be spiked by Cairo 
13 Mat 1917 Drove to sec the mosque ihiiDe of Abdul Qfldir al-GlUxu, 
The Na^ r»rived me pleasantly enough and at once sent for the Indian 
sentry ^ere were seated on the floor three Indian Sepoys, with thdr 
officer, unable to communiate with the Holy Sage, but d^bclen Getting 
the The sentry a sergeant in whom stupidity and fanauasm 

maimtin a brisk aiud et^ struggle, refused point blank to accept the 
documents, pointing to orders, which be said contained no mention of 
passes But if the Naqib ordered him, etc The Nagib very properiy said 
he wanted me to go in but had no power to order British troops. After 
forty minutes of this wetriseme wrangling, I took the icniiy pm him on 


* Preoccopfed hr the cototant (Uife between Ibn Sa'od ruler of Niid cod Rios 
Honln of the I bed offered to retom aooM Anbia, to rltlt fbgWi both caa 

to nranpt to them. 
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the box of the cab, drove out a mile m the desert to his camp, confironted 
him with his Bntish officer who apologized to me and gave the necessary 
mstmctions, and returned, mcandescent but tnumphans The shrme to 
tell the truth is no great wonder, but, after my hours of sweat and swearmg, 
I would not have missed it for the world Mosque entrance very ordmary 
at the shrme entrance I took off my shoes Large and mterested but far 
from hostile crowd of idlers and hangers-on My gmde said I might enter 
if I liked, but as one can see everythmg from the inner doors I preferred 
the credit of gentlemanly restramt. The grave of the samt is enclosed m 
a nch, ugly silver grille, adorned without by modem silver candlesticks 
4 ft m height and very sohd In a side-chapel two magnificent brass 
shamadans^ of the approved Egyptian shape, mscnbed with the tughra^ of 
a seventeenth-century Sultan Even Said saw how much better they were 
than the silver, and said they would “ do well m the house ” Some fine 
old carpets, mdudmg a brilliant Herat with the border cut off to fit. In the 
great courtyard a kmd of Eddystone hghthouse clock-tower built by the 
Naqib himself Limch with C^bett m the old Sorai Agam staggered 
by the multiphaty of cmaal strmgs m his hands Under the cloak of 
Revenue Officer he has dossiers on agnculture, imgation, education and 
law I gave him my views on the third of these, and find they are already 
up agamst the question of mstruction m the Arabic language Here agam 
It IS the better dass Arab that clamours for Enghsh, and we who attempt 
to dissuade them and impose Arabic How long will it be before we are 
accused of extermmatmg Arabism? I warned G^bett agamst any badinage 
with Law But he rephes with reason that however he may hold his hand 
people will contmue to be bom, marry, divorce and die, testate or mtestate, 
have debts and evade them, and that some thin g must be done Incidentally 
that unless we can push the Turks a httle farther back N W and dam a 
canal, we nsk a water famme over nearly 1,000,000 good acres He showed 
me the Government School, a fine builchng, wantonly and utterly destroyed 
by them before evacuation Also the two primitive pubhc gallows upon 
which they hanged alleged spies (Umversal complamts from Chnstians 
that we are too lement m this respect ) At the Serai, haystacks of Turkish 
archives, with rumed furniture that deeply stirred the heart of Said I 
ventured to suggest the importance of profitmg by all our rmstakes m Egypt 
and speedily securmg nver frontage for a mile each side for offices and 
offiaaX residences, m order to have some control over the appearance of the 
aty I want to prevent outrages like the Garden Qty, the flats m front of the 
Residency, the Cold Storage Chimney and Perry’s Bulac Bndge Hawk^ 
has found the German plans for laymg out a new town on the W bank, and 
hopes to use them later After tea looked at Beach’s War photographs, and 
removed some of his maps and hand-books Turks have nearly 20,000 men 
agamst us, with many guns, good and well handled Russians no help at an 
Dmed alone with Cox, whom I admire more every day, for his kmdness, 
simphaty, digmty, knowledge, and mteUigence, and to bed about ii 
14 May 1917 'Early before 9, Cox showed me the cable he is sendmg 
my journey At breakfast he asked me if I was physically up to it I coma 
only hope so and quote my former trips, not very exactmg, and m tremendous 


1 Candlesucks 


• Cipher 
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l u x ur y, \rrth the Hunten. I then faitcrviewcd pcrsotugcj from 9 30 to 
12,3a With G B taw the entertaining Libre hatseur Jamil al ZaMwi 
ex-dqnity tod Earnout writer He had had it at dm hand that the Sharif 
bad been pray ed for u Kbahfa in the motque st KhanUJn. JamU h on 
tdmto or Herbert S p en ce r, and wcart, instead of ■ shirt a pyjama jacket 
under Ms wMte coat. Inumate acquaintance with HngGsh icurnaUun. Some 
ten yean igo be wrote tn eloquent QasfJa^ in praise of England, tnd was 
forced, to Ms Uvcly regret, to prodoce four xory stiff ones i^imi us during 
the Wtr Kext I taw alone the Synan Catholic Bishop His ratnarcb, 
direaly under Rome, used to lire at Aiardlo now at Beirut. Bishop t diocese 
ttrctcl:^ from Baghdad to the Golf, and numbert tome 3000 souls, of 
wMcfa 2000 are In Baghdad. He made rather heavy weather about recent 
tufferlngt of Ms fiodc, but could ate nothing definite. An agreeable and 
I should say able prelate, told me inddemalJy that many Christian exiles 
were allowed to return after the arrival of von der Golz. Then Abd aHatlf 
Thanayin, a pleasant type of AtusUm, with wonderfully ossified teeth. 
He is of an Independent turn, and criticizes Strongly in favour of Mokaltam, 
etc And I notice generally that there h, on il» pan of local Islam, no 
sort of and Synan prefudla beca u se 1 suppose, they have not yet seen 
the best posts In the Gm-e mmem entrusted to that IntcUigeni but prehensile 
and nepotist co mm unity Here etrry one wants to Icam Enebsh and 
is artoMibed when I say It h frr more important for the English to know 
Arabic. Thanayin voices Iraq Indiffcrtocc to the Shartf by dedaring that 
a Chinese or Japanese ruler would be equally acceptable. Kert Qauriz, 
reverend sire, came faodog slow He h a Chaldacan priest Vumre de Sa 
BeatttudeUPatnareJudeB^lart The Chaldaeans form the largest Christian 
co mm unity in Iraq They were converted by SS Tbaddeus and Thomas, 
Later embr a ced the Nestorian heresy Chouriz tnd Ms companion astonished 
me by raisbg their hats in talutairon like Europeans. I lik«l them both. 
They know tbar own hhtory and w^erc moved to hear that I had t-Uiicd 
Kharga, Ncstonos s place of exile In the Libyan Desert. Promised to supply 
me with Msioncal and other detaPs (And never did.) There have been 
wholesale massacres by Turks of bill Nestorions, and it is not known if the 
Patriarch Alar Shbn^ is tuP alive. Aionslegneur Ncrces (Narosjus) 
Sayghirttn, Anncnian Catholic, a tall icfincd figure then presented Mmself 
They are proud of their superior Illumination as Catholic Armeniam, 
and spoke of the time when they wera ** sous U joug orthodoxe ” About 
500 of them in Baghdad. Two or three holy but not humble men of heart 
£rom Qadhimain c^ed to return, and ask for a repetition of, my tisit. After 
them French Carmelite pin xupMrux and /rA*e for some twenty minutes 
He wishes to make English the medium of Instruction Arabic obLgatotre 
tnd French faoiJiaUf I agw with the first for Higher Education, but 
would never admit it for Hementaiy, wMch must be Arabic. Pleasant 
and enlightened men, 1 thmk a little obsessed with the debt of gratitude 
owed to France br Eastern Chrlsriam Mr Hurmuz, Armenian, desiring 
1^ presence any day at any meal, and anxious to sb^ me the orphUmai 
of Turkith refugees (Armenian) and discards, concluded the series. 

Sent Said out for Bokflba oranges, and ate five for lunch, or, as I then 


* Lyric poem. 
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discovered, exactly one rupee’s worth. He nervous of the proposed desert 
joumeyi dreading camels, and the possibihty of attacks by hons, utt al 
nirrm — ^tiger cats — and other savage creatures About three with Gertrude 
Bell to see the Abbasid remains m the atadel These are few and small 
but of great mterest and beauty They consist of very fine geometncal 
designs traced and moulded by hand on a wet plaster surface Like but 
more hvmg than anythmg I have seen m Cairo The skill of this penod 
of bnck vaultmg is wonderful they often achieve the horizontal, with the 
effect and reahty of complete sohdity Two very fine sixteenA-century 
cannons, covered with designs and mscriptions about lo-m bore The 
Turks had everywhere attempted to melt down for bullets, but evidently 
were caught for time As it is, they destroyed the beautiful octagonal gate 
tower of Baghdad^ by blowmg up the ammumtion therem, and left an 
infinity of bomb and dynanute traps for our troops m dark and unsuspected 
comers We saw the httle arms museum, containing a vanety of bombs, 
shells, etc (unemptied) and a large German flag Before leavmg the precmcts 
of the atadel I removed from my socks three large fleas, and subsequently 
one from the back of my neck Gertrude Bell found one m each shoe 
Reason I suppose that quoted m Henry 7 F, Eastcheap or GadshiU? At 
sunset correaed Arabic Reuters for Gertrude BeU and had a bnsk amusmg 
discussion with P^e Anastase, the savant and Onentahst, di'rt/uaA.Xtapb?,^ who 
does not agree that the spoken must also be the written word Egyptian, Syrian, 
Moroccan, etc are for him “ dialects ” Dmed with Gen A" m his immense 
Hebrew palace and was frankly bored He never hears what one says the 
first time, nor understands the second Says inhabitants are makmg enormous 
profits out of us, and we should recoup ourselves a httle by raismg hcensmg 
fees At present not even the Hotel Maude pays more than sl 2 i month, 
which IS densory 

15 May 1917 Mark and Leachman'^ leave Cairo to-day for Jeddah, 

I do hope not before receivmg the proposal of my journey About aght 
days necessary and an immediate start out of the question Wrote and read 
Persian Gulf Gazetteer, a umque and monumental compilation, and a 
pohtical history of the Middle East beyond compare About 5 30 to 
the launch with Gertrude Bell and walked with her, at a pace attamable 
by few women, out to the tomb of the Lady Zubaida,^ a construction m the 
Gunter Buzzard hymeneal m ann er, reputed of the nmth but really of the 
fourteenth century The sausage-shaped dome, mammiUated like Diana 
of the Ephesians is hideous m itself and bears no sort of relation to the 
clumsy and obviously restored octagon which supports it The door was 
closed, so we nussed the less ndiculous mtenor, and walked back past the 
tiled dome and mmaret of Shaikh Maaruf m a brown fog of dust 
Recommended for Education Hum Bowman,® and gave his address 
At dinner Cox related to me some of the grosser gaffes of the Intelhgence, 

^ Asj a few months later, the Ophthalmic Hospital of the Order of St John, m 
Jerusalem 
® See page 86 

^ My “ opposite number ” representing the “ Mespot-force ” m Egypt 
* Queen of Harun al-Rashid , 

® Humphrey Bowman, C M G , C B E He obtamed the post, and I subsequently 
had the satisfaction of recommendmg him, successfiilly, for Jenisalem 
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ts shown forth In thar Iraq PtnomhixtSt where allusion is made to the 
Engineer of the Hind^ Gor^,* aztd aadcr the letter I Isalmo — Gcncnl 
Commander in-Chfcf of the Ttnkish forces 

16 May 1917 Had in an Arab barber who shore my hair down to the 
qnkk, e sp ecially over the temples Notable his combination of the anocnt 
brass thavmg bowl ^with a place cm away for the neck), with the latest 
pattern of iib±el hair-clIp^ I received the Grand Rabbi Elearer He 
tells me there are neither Sephardim, Ashkenazim, Karaim, nor Saddocces 
in Baghdad only the right Nabachodonosor brand, KSAar mm aJ K 3 shSr 
Over 55,000 and numerous schools, Petseemions here took the milder but 
(considecli^ the mar tyr s) more agmuzing fbnn of inshteace inxm gold in 
exchange fm miserably dqireoated Ottoman paper Two Brmsh o£Qcen 
and fifteen natives sinposed end killed by Arabs whilst snrveyu^ on the 
Baghdad Samarra reacn, where I was to have gone this week. Sir Percy 
Cox having decided to send me next day to vuh the leading Imams and 
Mtqtdhds of the Holy Shia Claes Rarb^, Nljaf and took car to 
Garbett to prep ar e him He is to all plans, providing two camp beds 
and a portame tlnmder box. Eight veiled women were simng on the floor 
of his office, with two Shaikhs cm the sofa, aB waiting for thek pensiona. It 
remained to raise can for oar e^iedioon, a Ford and two lornes, which 

I did by a visit to Ma}ar Hoskins, Q division, a pleasant Persian scholar 
aching to acc omp an y me. Cox shov^ me tltt reply from Cairo ttxdng 
Mad: delighted the idea of my opening op Central Arabia, and Wingate 
plaang me tmreservedi^ at Cox's disposal So for better or worse. Whh 
Hunuuz to the orph&nat armenun^ a amall amelly bmse crowded with 
women and girls In nightgowns, all rescued from Wotse-Than^Deatb with 
the Turks Bat only one child as the result of it all The admirable Gold- 
smith' It going to put me wise on the prismatic c om p ass and lend me his 
uniquely rwift and smooth camd. Gertrude Bell to ftinnrr It la like 
Kitchener thnea a gain for me to bear and debate Importa nt causes, first 
ha nd , and before the event uistead of bearing of th^ kmg aft e rw ar ds, 
genc^y by eeddent, and when they have alr^y been the round of the 
Ministries. Cox the Saint has lent me his camera and 4I dozen films. Bed 

II 30 Scorpio Coitus and Leo visible from balcony 

17 Mat 1917 Away by d 30 with a train of eight Ford motors, some of 

them lomcs Our having to carry a Gurkha escort and petrol for 150 mllei 
reduces the available room by about half- Started with Goldsmidi and the 
NatfftaSi* (m charge of ■ gr^ box containing 29,000 rupees) Picked up 
Garbett with a most elaborate canteen, etc. which it was the 

devil to fit in. Over the Bnc^ we had to pick iro the two Shaikhs re p r e se nt 
in^ the tribes through whom we pass, for a fortnieht ago travelkrs were 
being held up by brigands. The UDfoitnnate military dnvers had been 
100 milea ye ste rday and had not retnmed till seven, when they learnt 
their fine fhr the morrow Very old tyres, and no ipare parts. Road along 
the dyke made a little over five times lon^ owing to tibe floods caused by 


1 Ftmoos Btmge. 

Officer from tbe Indt>n Arm y A phrmlnj xDtn be HUH t jee 
' Attached Aatlrtant Potidcal Officer Khan Sahib Mohammad Howin Khan. 
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FIRST DAY’S JOURNEY 


Arabs, who broke through a bund to water their lands Three or four long 
breakdowns from vanous members of our octave, durmg which I learned a 
httle of the management of the latest prismatic compass, lent me by Gertrude 
Bell, an operation simpler and less esotenc than I had supposed The heat 
grew mtense, and pimctures and engme “ trouble ” more and more frequent, 
the road hardly ever appealing through the hillocks ditches and ploughed 
fields Yet I was glad to have pushed on, sure that, even without reachmg 
Karbala, we gam a day Throughout my journey there is a tendency for 
all to say “ Take your time — ^why rush it? ” etc as if one were on a honey- 
moon. It is only by gomg a httle faster than everybody wants that I succeed 
m moMng at all Two miles away from Khan Iskandaria a gigantic yellow 
curtam began to pace us and draw nearer to us It reached some 400 feet 
high, and discovered brown and black chasms We began to hope to out- 
stnp It, and might possibly have done so, T we had not heard the (hundredth) 
sharp bleat of a lorry m distress With a wealth of expletive we turned, 
and almost at once were caught It grew qmte dark For about half an 
hour the thing roared past us, far too loud for any word or talk, then with 
a few hard ramdrops gradually cleared, allowmg us to rattle m to Khan 
Iskandaria, where luncheon was served by Garbetris Indian servant, with 
the assistance of a Badawi local pohceman with four long and beautifully 
braided pigtails Thence on a fair road mto Musdyib and on to the Euphrates, 
more picturesque than the Tigns, by 3 30 Mus^yib is small and rumous, 
but of importance as a granary. Received the head of the tnbe responsible 
for us from Karbala to Najaf, also Muhammad Ah Kamuna who is to be 
my Karbala host, hopmg his house would prove cleaner than himself. 

18 May 1917 A cold wmd came up with the dawn, chilling me through 
my smgle sheet started 10. Said had to sit outside a lorry, on the luggage, 
and complamed of the sun, wmd, bumpmg, etc, till I stole for him an 
Indian’s umbrella, under which he lurched the remamder of the journey 
m grotesque contentment By the httle blue tiled dome of Aun our half- 
way halt, we had done 10 miles m nearly two hours, a rate I have hved to 
think very respectable At Aim a local Arab notable msisted on givmg us 
tea and wonderfully good and strong coffee m a Damascene tent, whilst 
some forty of his hangers-on watched each drop anxiously down our throats 
AfLcr about an hour the immense palms of Karbala grew m sight, and 
outside the town we found the notables drawn up to escort us m We 
ahghted to salute these, and then on, followed and preceded by them m 
carnages and on horses (one elder gallopmg very martially under an old 
umbrella), and with an escort of some forty prancmg Arabs Later the 
two groups amalgamated, and surrounded by an appalling dust which 
almost hid from us the green gardens the palms the vmes and the oleanders, 
vnth bystanders cheenng women thnlhng and triUmg some of the procession 
drawmg their swords others their umbrellas, all shoutmg like ihe Kings 
champion loud defiances to non-existent foes, the first motor m histotyj 
gravely punctured m its near high Stepney, struggling ratthng mto Karbala 

Then we went through a wooden door m the wall, down a few steps, 
mto what I have not seen smce August three years ago — green upon green 
under green A Persian garden with long vme trelhses and pergolas, and 
narrow paths. 


THB PBnSIAN GARDEN OF KARBALA 
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“ AnplhnatTPg all that*! made 

To a green thought m a green shade.” 

We followed the brother of our host, Mohammad All KamOna, throogh 
alleys of oleanders, painty ro se a, apricots and greengages, to a little pavilion 
— a cm t itf m a garden of cucumbers — for onr private use, with a larger one 
a short custance away for Rece pti ons. I walked round saw how 

The nectarine and caxkms peach 

Into my hand themselm md reach ”, 

and under the trellised grapes whs complete shelter from the sun. In 
Europe, after Ashndw or EUetmere less per hap s than nothing— for liardly 
a Sower but in rthairtogn after the long waste of the East, those voy a ges, 
and the bang and crash of the kcttly Fords, generally on first speed, the 
contrast was astonishing At about i 30 we were called for hmcheon, which 
was spr ead, all the dishes at once, on a table in the garden. Several sorts 
of Turkish dishes, mdnding Bhma which I ate with pleasure for the first 
tune — a sort of salt rhubarb About a melon each b^des tmshmsh^ and 
banjuq * But an ezeesa of their black cofiee gave me a feeling of weakness 
for the rest cf the day We were served by a Persian servant of great dignity 
and rbirm, who subsequently smeared a ogarette in a great amber mouth* 
piece like these that axe sold in Caiio as nmbreUa h^dks> A merchant 
brought us round unbelievably poor carpets, brass, rubies, turquoise and 
emeralds, end it ts my belief tim the place has bm sdenufic^lv gutted 
by German Bagdad. The enure staff having vanished to the Hamm&m 
we were kft to our own resources t£U 4.30 wba the NawxsAb returning in 
a lilac and white fiitk aba, conducted us round the bazaars and gen er al sights 
of the town. Arab policemen whh slung rifies and canes m theft hsids 
preceded us, and went through the form of technically thrashing the boys 
out of the way Tall narrow and well roofed bazaars but Karbalfi prodnees 
nothing of its own, so of little interest. At a photogr^her’i I found, and 
had removed, conspfcnously hung efaromohtbographs Franz JoseftWilhelm 
Ferdinand and Muhammad V, the gtsU richly approved by the thirmg . 
The Nawrxdb has but Uttk idea of placing our um^ being chiefly occopirf 
m cnluvHting Garbett and »o cons^idndng his own posiuon. He has made 
DO sort of arrangement for getting us even a distant view of the golden shniies 
tod It wu not until we h^ seen the Municipality that I bad to insist upon 
a roof dtmb, for whidi the house of Yizdi was selected. The tread of the 
stflire , almost 16 inches, is drastic, but the golden dome, golden m t ngr pfn 
and golden dock-tower with great storks walkmg slowly round i+h^tt fummia, 
and the brilliantly tiled courtyard whose walls are like gardens, is an addition 
tn visual expeu eoce not but what the tflea are in themselves poor in rfi^mgn 
and colour suffused with that pmk which is the sure and fiital sl^ of contact 
with the West. The people thronging our path greeted ns with an indifferent 
ftiendliuesa theft fwM bore an omesrion, if so it may be of dull 

depravity We retumed about 7, and received the notabl^ dvil and pleasant 
but a 11 ^ bullish and len intelligent than those of Qftdhnnain. I 
from many couy e tsa li ons that the Shaiifial revolt b welcome to the Stda 


Apdeoc. 


Plffin. 
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world as being anyhow anti-Turk and tending to exalt the Arab-bom 
Distnbuted some Raemakers, wishmg to the DevS I had brought more fi:om 
Egypt Conversed chiefly with the Kiliddar^^ a huge man of the Simon- 
the-Cellarer type Our host Kamuna is hated m Karbala, and the two 
greatest Mnjtahidin- will not visit us m his house Walked and sat m the 
garden till dinner, chiefly of chocolate and melon, and to bed m the httle 
loggia about 9 30 Exhausted 

19 May 1917 Aetat 35^ Up at 6 and after breakfast to a round of 
visits The fet of these to Husam Mazandaram, easily the most important 
Mujtdhid of Karbala An old man of char min g manners (up stairs of app allin g 
seventy), sittmg m a small hbrary of I should say 400 books, chiefly manu- 
scnpts, which fit easily mto the arcade of shallow recessed arches, a feature 
m ^ these houses H M is a rare example of the vamshmg sage Equally, 
and, for the visitor, bafihngly at home m Arabic, Persian and Hmdustam, 
he is (alas) prepared upon the hghtest pretext to reopen the question of the 
comparative merits of Plato and Aristotle Seemg my mterest m his books 
he sent for the key of another hbrary of about the same size and showed 
It to me with pnde I asked if we mi^t photograph him and he said “ after 
your fortunate return from Najaf ”, nghtly mterpretmg which as an evasion, 
and usmg the pnvilege of the Arab Guest, I called to the servants m, a 
temble voice, “ Go, some of you and brmg the picture of our master ”, 
and m about ten mmutes one returned with an admirable portrait which 
H M sealed for me himself Neither in bis house nor m any other, did 
I see a chair, and m all the sons in a row knelt mchmng backwards agamst the 
wall The other Mujiahtdin were equally mterested m and appro vmg of 
the Shanflal movement These visits were repaid us, even by Mazandaram 
(who cned Allah some eight times before he faced the stairs), m the house 
of the Nazozvdb’s cousm, where there went up a parfum impenssahle) which 
only could not be the drams themselves, because there are none, and in 
spite of the charm of the storks flymg slowly round and round high over 
the courtyard, I left the house only just not fainting We visited the Persian 
school, a model of ideal and decorative pedagogy The plan is- roughly 
Shakespeare’s Theatre The pupils are the groundhngs, and the professors 
sit on Juhefs balcony or pace Crookback’s Tower roof A gallery runs 
round this first floor, and gives mto a score of httle rooms, each with its 
round arched door Decorative system, tiles on the floor, alcoves with 
returned white plaster arches A few Persian maps hung agamst these, 
no other implements of saence visible The pupils “ ran ” from 4 to 10 
years Several wore the green turban of the Sayyid, many, great silver- 
bossed belts, and only one poor devil a ready-made European smt, compile 
with black Kalpak and huge black boots I implored and persuaded the 
Headmaster to make Persian costume obhgatory down to the smallest 
detail Heard a rather pathetic song, m umson, commemoratmg the glories 
of Iran Photographed the entire estabhshment and back to luncheon m 
the garden, after which we left Karbala with hvely regret soon after one 
Outside to the West appear three or four perfect glowmg turquoises, wmcb 
are the blue-tiled domes of the samts, among Aem Hurr The road to 


^ “ Key-keeper ” or Guardian of the Sacred Mosque 
“ Shia, learned Man, equivalent to Sunni Alem (plural ’Ulama) 
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NIJaf IS &My easy, divided into fotir by three JCfcro, which we made on 
•n average in abom an berar apiece. Far away on the western bank of the 
Enphntc*, Bin Nhnrtld, the Tower of Bab^ is visibk for many rnfles 
round. Gtood goin g on the whole, though we had to get ont and shove 
through the h«vy sand several rimes, m great heat Soon after half way 
a diamond point of ligHf became a ghaenng topaz, deepened to an inverted 
gnldm bowl and finally revealed the dome of the shriDe of Our Master the 
Martyr Ah* Sand-gremse m small corcys walked or fluttered within 20 
yards of ns and mary ennons a e a c ur es that we imagined were armadillos 
galloped abom still emser and disappeared into their burrows. We reached 
the waUcd town of Nijtf before 5 30, which, unlike Karbala In its cup of 
land, stands np to view thonsancu coming to greet us, and the banais 
>^g (tiresomehO dosed In honour of our advent, which happens to comdde 
with the fast m the Prophet Mohammad s M^ ath (Elomon, rHlling or 
Mission). Walked throngh the tall narrow well roofed boTann the end of 
one of which, as ^ a hanging of gorgeous siDc, b barred by the great tiled 
CTff; of the Holy Prednet. An enormous crot^ was waid^ for us at the 
bo ose of the Kmddcfft a triple edifice with kitchen and harem of three stones, 
inffadmg , as every w here in Mesopotamia, immense Sardabty bnilt deep 
in the ground of solid vatilted masonry (supported on short fiit Norman 
columns) which keep a temperatore of at least 10 degrees bwer thin any 
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reference to my own dates or to the Celestial Bodies The henna-bearded 
sage, who is also a schoolmaster, after scratchmg a number of Morse dots 
and dashes on the wnting paper, told me to ask any questions I might 
wish resolved, as he had no remarks to offer himself. By this I perceived 
him to be no true Mage, and contented myself vwth the information that 
I should return to my country but after a long time, and by sea This, if 
It comes true, is certamly worth ten rupees I then spoke for ten mmutes 
with Shaikh Hadi of Jaaro (7 hours S of Ndjaf), quotmg the large current 
of food gomg from him to Ibn Rashid ^ He rephed that food was gomg, 
but not from his Arabs, that we overestimated his influence and that his 
land needed water I feared this would never flow m his direction imtil 
Ibn Rashid’s supphes had ceased utterly, and m aintain ed the same language 
to other Shaikhs On our way through the bazaar we saw a young gazelle 
sitting qmetly m a shop, and immediately, by command of Hajji Atia, the 
creature was transferred to our party He also urged us to take the little 
two-horse tram across the desert, offermg mstantly to turn off the passengers 
withm and without, about 40 m number, for our greater ease and convemence 
As our two cars ploughed through the heavy sand we began to regret havmg 
refused this avihty, but the track improved and we accomphshed the seven 
miles to Kufa m less than an hour There we walked mto the house of Alwan, 
Chief of the Bam Hassan tribe, who rules the roost and (what is more 
important for us) the road, from Najaf to Musdyib There we sat on a sort 
of loggia overlookmg the Euphrates, and from ii 15 till 12 15 I harangued 
Alw^ and his prmapal supporters Hard work, m their dialect, until I 
pomted out to them that unless they showed some sign of understanding 
me or not, beyond saymg “ Bah ”, “ yes ”, to my statements, warnings and 
questions, I might as well be addressmg so many portraits (If I had Imown 
them better I would have said Bulls ) Once they perceived my difficulty, 
which I attnbuted to their eloquent and my mdifferent Arabic, they spoke 
and reasoned as men galvanized Fmally, I charged them to go over and 
possess the 10,000 camds of Ibn Rashid, which they swore to do In suggest- 
mg this simple scheme, I feared I was skirting the obvious until I found that 
neither Garbett nor the Namodb had considered it, and even when I had 
proposed it to Garbett the Nazmdb thought the Shaikh would have to be 
paid, as if people required bnbmg to make them accept (at least) £50,000 
An excellent luncheon (which we passed on to the dnvers who ate a chicken 
each) consisting for me almost exdusively of stuffed tomatoes I am mdeed 
the worst possible of explorers, mistrusting and dishkmg all new and unknown 
foods, without ever havmg acquired a taste for even the best Onental cookery 
We 1 ^ Kufa, which is httle more than a village, stoppmg to see and photo- 
graph the shrme (agam under a turquoise dome), commemorating the spot 
where Ah was slam I had read somewhere that it contamed an anaent 
gramte pillar, with the curious property of deadmg whether or no a person 
was legitimate, by allowmg or not allowmg his arms to enarde it, and 
asked if this were so The Sayyid Abbas and aU present rephed with 
enthusiasm that it was, but that we could not see it as it was within the 
hallowed precmct I was disappomted, but agreed neverthdess that 
discnmmatmg and potentially tactless column is far better left m Kufat 

^ Then m league with the Turks 
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where It Is. We were back in Nijtf by On r e tiirn lng we fotmd the 
gazelle waOcnig abom the home, ft awhile with green dover, rested 

■ little in the cool of the Sardab and after 5 with Corbett to vmt the Shaikh 
Mabaimnad (^dbem ol-Vizdl^ whose word goes through Iraq to Iipabln. 
His feelings towards us were not considered certahi, and be had already 
refused a gift of £200, Garbctt had now been as ked to ap p r oach him with 
£:ooo, and be gg ed me, though he knew it to be a fotlom liope, to auemp t 
it for him. I acc ep te d the mission with reserve, crammed the packet of 
notes mto my poAct and walking round with Garbctt to the SiyyitTs 
bouse, waited for some five miimtea outside bis room door while another 
Shaikh called troon him very le v eicni W to emerge. He came out, a very 
oM man in whhe quftm and tartan , ^ beard and his finra nails dyed 
brilliant red with botra, saluted us distantly, and sat us down Wide himself 
on the mat outside the wall of bis chamW I can well understand his 
influence and renown. There Is a streng t h in his stni^t features and tired 
grey eyes, and an authority in his wea^ presence ana faint uttera nce that 
1 have not seen e lse w her e In Islam. compliments I began by asking 
htm if there was anything we could do for him. He r epeated Maintain 
the Holy Thrciholdi " — ** At^t al’-Sharifat Atabat aJ SkarifcL By this 
1 took him to mean both the shrines themselves and the body of Mujtahuiffu 
He was urgent that we should employ none but Sbia in the Shia Cities 
Also that we sbcruld release, for political ^cct, Dr MuzaiDr Bev and Jtm&l 
Baba, two Shm now hmirisWd m Baghdad and appoint Mliza Muh amm ad 
Katmikam of Ni^af. By dils time be appeared to hove thawed vor con 
siderably and fli vo ar ed me with some very flattering remarks, admsg in 
Persian (I afterwards learnt) to the Xlcm present, that if the Turks had 
behaved thus, they would never have lost the Arab^ I said I would trans- 
mit his advice to Cox, and ItHng ^ task less and less, requested three 
Tninutet privacy with him, reminded him of the countless poor that looked 
to him (and that we woe naturally unable to relieve) and begged him to 
bdp us k this matter but he pushed away the packet whh o gentle but very 
de^te firnmgtt^ saying that the rime was not yet, and that he must beg 
to be excused. 1 tbou^ h undignified to pre ss him f rorrmiw-hj md talked 
of the Sharif, of whom be is an admirer and ■ sup p ort er We stayed just 
short of an hour, and before bidding him fiurwell 1 made another app^ 
which he again most courteously re fected, con sen ting only to acce p t iot 
miserable Riemakera. 1 am convinc^ ft ^ not a question of money with 
him, imt rather an tmbought and unbuyable pride be will yield gracefully 
when the motive can no longer be inmuted — an atmosphere T gm nte indeed 
ftom Egypt and the Hefaz. Bade ana pbomgraphed all the children with 
the gazelle, which I found strolling up and down on the roof I begged 
Sty^ Abbfls to foin us at dintTw thus making of it I trust a rea^naole 
and livelT sacitflee to polfteness and poUcr The perfect host afterwards 
assisted in w nhm g upon our dnvera, at the same table. A sullen airless 
night m which 1 had occBskm to r e iror ^ the strange utter dogless sflence 
of between 3 and 4 and before the dawn. 

at May 1917 Rose soon after five, to be confronted with a complete 
and universal delay In ov ern i^it*s plai^ which were, that the cars should 
be ready and writing to tike us at 545 After distributing about 150 rupees 
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in tipSj or rather cascading the silver into the hand of the chief servant, 
we left the house by 6 15, only to find the cars unloaded, not ready, and 
stiU m the Khan at 6 30 The dnvers’ excuses were (a) that they had no 
watch, (b) that “ they had been kept waiting for their tea The gazelle 
lay with the luggage in one of the lorries G began feroaously damning 
them, but I stopped him, and pomted out to them that we had throughout 
tned to do our best “ by ” them, and regretted that our attempt to treat 
them as gentlemen had ended m ftilure. Lent them Said’s watch And so, 
with ternfic farewells, at 7 55 out of Najaf, returmng by Elarbala and past 
the cemetenes where men pay £60 for a burial-place, mto a powerful Shamdl, 
with sand m our faces almost mtolerable, wiach continued, whenever we 
left the half-cultivation, throughout the mommg I was glad to leave the 
oppression of those crowded houses with their pullulating 50,000, wedged 
and locked within the narrow walls, wherem is no blade of green, and the 
air hstless and second-hand We pushed across the plam with three or 
four soft sand and one mud digression, saw the golden dome of Husain 
at 1045, entered Karbala through the gracious approach of palms and 
lakes, and were m Muhammad Ah Kamuna’s garden agam at ii 20 Here 
we found that Fahd Bey had amved, so deaded not to press on to HiUa 
that night, but to content ourselves with reachmg Musdyib. Soon after 
luncheon Fahd Bey was brought m to us, and Garbett handed him over 
to me for Treatment. A short shght Shai^, very brown m the face, with 
weak eyes, and great digmty of manner Very old (but the Natozodb says 
StiU actively, if optinustic^y, philo-progemtive) After compliments I 
gave him Cox’s message and hoped he was commg m to Baghdad I paused 
for a reply, but he said “ You fimsh what you’ve got to say, and then I’U teU 
you what I’ve got to say ”, so I explamed to him about the 10,000 camels 
removable from Ndjaf, and hoped he approved FmaUy, that we had heard 
that his men were looting on the Karbala-Musdyib road — surely a basely 
false rumour Fahd, whom I began to a dmir e as a man of busmess, rephed, 
that he was already commg m to Cox, had a letter for him, and would like 
a car from Musdyib, that Alwan and j&iends were welcome to the Ndjaf 
camels, but that they had better look sharp about it, finaUy, that the looting 
rumours were hes , expressed an almost comprormsmg affection for Gertrude 
BeU, underwent, with his son, my camera, and was off. Saw the Kiltddar 
of Ndjaf and a few more people, besides some execrable carpets, and away 
through the dehghtful gardens, groves and thickets, past the sapphire dome 
of Aim a httle Ster 4, and to Musdyib by 6 45, seemg as we entered the 
town a flock of sea-gulls At Goldsnuth’s house the gazeUe walked ov^ 
the gaUery parapet, feU 18 feet mto the bnck-flagged court below, and 
suffered nothing more than a shght hmp m its near hmd . Garbett proposed 
that we should sail down the Euphrates to HiU by bdldm m a sure three 
hours instead of the motor’s dubious four, and I agreed Clambermg up 
the narrow staircase to bed at 10, I fell with the lamp and broke it 
22 May 1917. Agam we were about half an hour after time, and did 
not get off m the two bdldms until 6 45 I made a mental resolve to make 
all plans for the future myself They had made for us a sort of reed j 
under which, m always mcreasmg heat and swarms of biting flies, we Jia 
breakfast At the Hmdyia Barrage, though the regulators were open, the 
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diawbndpt was not, and wc had to walk ccarir a mUc each way to get the 
kty— another 45 minutes Imu The Tutks bad tmashed up all the houses, 
and the Arabs had looted them but when It cam* to the Turks attempting 
to dynamite the Dam, and so ruin the country the Arabs rciolaicly refused 
to allow II Immcdra^jr below the fall race were a score of round gvffas' 
bobbing about and baulmg In fish b> the doicn. The Euphrates banks are 
wonderfully picturesque, and almost as raned and beautiiul as an English 
nrer palms, pomegr a nates apricots and un Egyptian grass But the hours 
d rag g e d on, and we did not reach IBUa until 2.30 or 7} hours journey 
The town fa pretty and will be of gteat importance wh« it has rcco \ ‘ er ed 
from the late Turkish Tmtaiioa, ra whi^ many of the people were shot, 
ctTJy notable, to the number of lyx), hanged, and many of the women 
abduaed.’ Goldsmith at present in Menahem * dean and pleasant bouse 
be telh me that the Venerable offered to ptoeide bun also with a lady 
companion. Business till three when I tuggested a mil to BabrJon. Every 
one estimated its dniaocc differently nryiog be twe e n 2 and 4 hours, also 
the road bemg considered unsafe, we had to wait till four for mounted 
toUcc. Waflo^ at neatly five mdes an hour, the tune from Menahem 
Danlda bouse to the temple of Manhk is hours, and s-ery hard work 
at ihaL Thu most famous at) of remoter antiquity fa still impressive In 
the melancholy rauness end ab^don of its mounds The excavation though 
immense, cannot represent one thousandth of the real area. All bri^ 
tare for the colossal stone lion that tramples on a badless man. The anlmah 
in relief beautifully executed, tod equal, in my opinion to the best Egyptian 
work. We could not spend much more than an hour there, and passM on 
to the Getnun Archaeological Mission t house. In a palm-gros e, well and 
solidly buHL The keeper a rlllainous looking ruffian, was in meat terror 
of us and I am sure has been far more guiltily engaged cren than m bombing 
boats, uhicb be is known to hove done 10 extract loli We warned him 
to be terribly careful what be did, and went over the house, which has not 
been viribh pillaged. I will confess to a lively S}-mp3ihy with those Boebes, 
whose work remains stacked, packed number^, lickrted and catalogued 
In the best German traditioo of consdcniicnu roeticulousness But Ob 
to find m the library, as first ipedroen, der Trlmak von F^ehn vet they 
tty the English take thdr pleasure sadly Much Scott, in Englhh and 
of co urs e ^cnce. In the study one or two pict u r e postcards of Female 
Loveliness struck a lighter but not more agrecahlc note. We back 
on police horses of which I requisitioned one for Said, as the renowned 
Alcm of Egypt, a title which his turban carries off better than hh sheepish 
grin. Nearly half way back we met the motors, which had been sent in 
some anxiety to scour for us At dinner on able Young * doing local purchase, 
wore a silk Nijtf aba Amused to find that Garbett, ex rowing coach and 
in face and figure akin to Eimene Sandow, tires and needs water with far 
greater frequency than myself 

‘ Deep nwnd hide cor sd es. 

' " Sud thinla the Buphmet U s coodmutlon of the NQe tnd resohudy rtfioes 
to be Impremd by tnytmaa oKvpt the Turfcbb ttrodtles. It h ■ cood thlnt for 
Bgyptitiu to tee such ihioft with tbdr owD eyci 

Afterwtrds Sir Hubert Yocng, K.C.M.O my mecesKif u Govenwe of Nortbenj 
Rhodesia, 19)4. 
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TOWER OF BABEL 


23 May 1917 Rose soon after 5, and away by car to Burs Nunrud, the 
Tower of Babel Our four-seater bemg under repaur, I was dnven m a 
lorry by a Blackpool dentist from Bmton-on-Trent, who told me the story 
of his life Road across the plams very bad, so mu^ so that we had to get 
to work several times with liie spade, and on one occasion lift the car over 
a difficult chasm This famous mound is visible far across the plam, and 
IS surmounted by a square bnck tower, nven nght through by hghtmng 
Everywhere traces of an anaent conflagration We reached it at 9 40 and 
stayed till 10 All around, remams m beautiful dull red bnck, and about 
a quarter of a mile away the Tomb of Abraham, or rather Maqam, a httle 
dome over a square mud-bnck wall I asked our armed pohce “ What is 
this place called? ” “ Qasr or Btrs Nimrud ” “ And who was Nimrud? ” 
“ Mdbk-y-Dunya ” — “ Kmg of the World ” Our four dnvers dehghted, 
“ honoured ”, to stand on the Tower of Babel — which after all has as good 
a title to authentiaty as most very anaent monuments, for what could 
be more natural than that mdented labour collected by kmgly ambition 
from widely diverse countnes, none understandmg the other, should lead 
to rows? Or that the all-dreaded thunderstone should be ascnbed by 
strikers’ umon-leaders to the Wrath of Heaven? Back at HiUa received 
Muhammad al-Kaswim, Notable (chiefly because unhung, or because of 
his teeth? I know not which) but did not waste even a Raemakers on him 
We returned his visit m the midday heat, and afterwards saw m the bazaar 
the exqmsite tile-fronted Maqam, where the last Mahdi^ Imam was last 
seen — or once seen — ^it is difficult to say which, as there is another Maqam 
at Samarra Domed, of course, and the mtenor octagon pendentives finely 
utilized for decorative scnpt Blue- and yellow-tiled floors and wall wams- 
cotmg The stairs of the Mumapahty of HiUa are built almost exclusively 
of mscnbed Babyloman bricks, and I urged Garbett to have them replaced 
and deaphered The whole town is constructed out of anaent Babylon, 
though of course not all mscnbed cuneiform We left at 12 40 and reached 
Baghdad with httle mishap at 6 15, beyond our wildest hopes The second 
bndge havmg disappeared we took oars, and reached our houses, deeply 
caked m sand, about 6 30 Long talks with Cox and Gertrude BeU 

24 May 1917 Up at 7, glad of the additional rest Made out a hst of 
necessities for the Arabian journey, which Gertrude BeU considerably 
amplified Lunched with staff mess, and played to them 40 mmutes on 
their fair Schiedmayer Gertrude BeU very full of a plan, put forward by 
Pere Anastase, who says certam Shia Notables desire to form a deputation 
and visit the Sharif If one could get big enough and holy enough men, 
there might be enough m it to coimterv^ the certam sneer from Egypt 
that England worked up the geste I saw Anastase, who has as yet no great 
Alem or Mujtdhtd to propose He thought Abd al-Husam Tabatabai might 
come, but I am certam he would demand at least equahty with the pro- 
pounder of the projea, Shahistam, who, by the way, consistently preached 
the Jihad agamst us at the beginning of ffie War The other six are dcnvaim 
cilebreSi and I wished I had ever heard their names before Each womd 
require first-dass return Mecca via Jedda the six mmor £100 and the 

^ Lit “ The Directed One ”, Muhammad Abu ’1 Qasem, the twelfth Imam, the 
ruler who, accordmg to the Shia shall m the last days reappear upon earth 
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two major £150 for their famflics daring their absence. Cheap, if the men 
were fir^ cl^ thcmsdvei. Aiustase was at Kalsaria until last July, and told 
me frightful and filthy ho r ror s practised by the Tories upon innocent 
Armeniam. He bad written down full det^ of names, numbers, etc, 
which would hare been inraluable to a post bcDum eerps de rtryeonce, 
unfortunately, his brother destroyed all 300 pages, considering tb^ were 
a death-warrant if found upon Anastasc Whh Gertrude Bell dined with 
CoL Dickson. I sat b et we en Gen. MacAluon, who b taking me to Basra 
on Memd^t and CoL ^^cox, chief consulting physidan to the forces, who 
analysed dr ip pen a tutii fruttx and bad him btmg over them. He gave me 
some advice on reststance to the tun alwajt mr fear fGen. MacMunn in 
fa vo ur of soldiers mar r y ing in war tune ** on the navd prmcJpIc of ncs'cr 
omitung to lay down 0 new ked ) 

25 aCay 1917 Up at 7 Mo« of the day reading Doughty end trying 
with Gertrude Bell to settle route after Buraida.* I suggested getting 
AUcCallan* from Egypt to adnse on ejes. In the morning Cox r«J out 
and dispatdied hb telegram to the Indn Office, tuggaung that be should 
accept the H.C-shrp or dsc be replaced, as unable to carry out the policy 
of H.ALG A fine message, after bong brought to bed of which be cheers 
visibly Dmed with him. Apparently the apbtr Chancery gave roc has 
been co m pro mi sed in Penia (ao they know?i these two j-cars Continued 
to glean mr a Kafd glossary from Dougbty^s Index uU nearly midnight. 

ao AIay X91? I coveted my Kajd glonaiy which, so far os I can see, 
amouna to hole more than a few imprecations, and the names of the fouler 
diseases. With G B narked out X>(n^ty's route S of Anainb to Ri Soil 
and Tatf It a very vague, and I tospen the map tdll I mm tullidlentlr 
exact to enable the Sharif Abdallah to meet me. Inicrviewtd Shaikh 
Sbahist&al, be ge tter of the Shia deputation, and told him fairly that unless 
the other seven names were up to hb cekbriry (and if pxBsIble a httle holier) 
I feared h would be nehher to ouj, the Sba^s, nor hb own int er e s t to 
dispatch them. Ac 8 Beach took me across to dine with Gen. Cobbe, a fine 
of practical soldier, and looking tbepart. In command of the Samarra 
Corps, where, since an acddcnt to one of hb two enrints, be is nc^•cr more 
than two days rations In hand. Enlarged on unique unpononce of tdeouate 
gunning to p r otect infantry against machine-guns. Turks fighting tiiirlT 
stmigbt but one or two white-flag tacks and dum-dum bullets. A sand- 
gilc Wowing into my eyes dctrocted from the pleasure of the repast Beach 
tefls me that Turks arc better planed than we, having a wonde^ German 
Schulz who has already occounted for four of our ahmen, besides burying 
them and reading the ftmertl service over their graves. No word of my nmb. 

ay May 1917 Late up with real r eg r e ts at the thought of my last 
with the kindness , t^petthy and tpprtdauon of Cox and Gertrude BdL 
widdi remind me of bow 1 used to led when working with K. and Colum. 
To CoL Pirrie of the S ur vey, who explained to me how to take bearing 
and plot out a map to scale. 1 hove a stupid bead for these things, and 
do my best but w^ Hiffldgnfi-. Would to God 1 hod learned It ^ twenty 
years aga Fear that bearing will be my limit, and the map far beyoniL 


II 


' See Map. Ibn Sa'acT* ctpItaL fo ccntfi l Niid. 
* The well*ta»wn Weibcek-Street ncoUrt. 
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With Said began packing Poor devil, he httle knows the extent of his 
tnal Checked with Gertrude Bell the chief points m Syro-Arabo-Mesopo- 
tamian haison scheme she earned a first-class bram with which it is a 
pleasure to work At 5 she and I took Cox out m the motor, almost by force 
firom his 6 am to midmght seven days a week Khan Ortma, Marjanfa 
mosque, anaent cannon m atadel, city gate and round the walls far S E 
through the gardens and the dust and back by twihght He seemed to 
enjoy it, and I trust Gertrude Bell will contmue the treatment At dinn er 
books and wnters, she umversal and level m judgment I begged Cox for 
some kmd of mstructions in handhng Ibn Sa’ud, and he promised to prepare 
what his amazmg tact calls an aide mhnoire 

28 May 1917 Late up to a hot oppressive day Cox read me my letter 
of mtroduction to Ibn Sa’ud, as always, a model of clear agreeable wntmg 
Took car to bid farewell to the Nagib, who was more than finendly Farewell 
talk with Gertrude Bell, whose frail body must have rest if it is to endure 
the summer, and discussed aide mhnoire with Cox Received from tailor 
an infenor zibun {quftan) which will be my desert best, and said good-bye 
to the lower and coloured staff Fmally, with hvely regret and hvmg gratitude 
to Gertrude Bell and Cox himself whose kmdness I shall never forget 
And at 3 30 aboard the S’ I We set off down stream at 4, and almost at once 
I had the advantage of a two hours’ compass instruction by Col Barron 
S I has immense canvas cabms and two long baths (the fi:ret I have seen 
smee Karachi) but no berths so I had to borrow one spare camp-bed firom 
MacMunn and to sleep on it without sheets, blankets, pillow or mattress 
We went ashore at Ctesiphon, tjrmg up there for the mght, and spent an 
hour about the rums wiA MacMunn The arch, though an architectural 
achievement, is a thought too pomted to satisfy Ae eye, and the buildmg 
has m general that lack of economy m weight and matend which character- 
izes most antique construction But the real surpnse is the fa9ade remote 
firom the nver, whose courses of Romanesque bhnd arcadmg jump you 
straight mto the Middle Ages I trust they will make MacMunn G O C 
after the War He is the one General Officer I have yet met with the qualifica- 
tions for a wise pohtical peace commander and for the rest, it is largely 
his Lmes of Co mmuni cations that won and hold Baghdad Dinner com- 
paratively cool Every one seems to know about my journey, wherever I go, v 
and I detect a monturum te salutamus concern, sometimes a httle disconcerting 

29 May 1917 All day m a scorchmg wmd, blowmg m upon us earthy 
dust and sand I corrected back numbers and pasted photographs, now so 
dry that they spht and chip like toast Toward evemng the General lent 
me Blackwood's Centenary^ m which I read twice, with eager disappomt- 
ment, Charles Whibley’s tribute to H C endmg with four misquotations 
m two hues He labours his charm, but neglects his greatness of bemg, 
which Curzon’s more kmdred essence so loMy mdicated m his obituary 
letter to The Times We anchored m midstream off Shamran, actual railhead 
m the Kut-Baghdad hne, which is to be fimshed by the be ginm ng of August 
Anxious weeks for Transport imtil that date -Bed 10 30 rather bored by 
the number of objects one must carry on one’s own camel — ^practically on 
one’s own person revolver, bmoculars, traverse table, compass, aneroid 
(or It breaks) and water — to say nothmg of Kodak, usdess if maccessible. 



TRAGEDY OF KUT 


OlO 

The thotiglit of compa»-woik in pcticolar filb me with weariness and 
disgust. 

30 Mat 1917 Up 5 30 and ashore with MacMunn at Kut — ^ mornt 
plazru " — of which we w^ed the sn e etB with ‘Wilson AJ O The Tniks 
on their re-cniiy hang prf about 30 Shla* chiefly to please the Smmi — who 
wady fiillowed the TurkB ai thetr evacuation, wben they removed also a 
good few Jews, and most of the transponBhle timber Almost the only 
untouched building is the Hammfim, a aedcs of cup vaults beautifully resting 
upon pointed arci^ The turned stnets are be^ repaired as qmckly as 
pocalHe, and the inhabifants ere returning &om all tides Townshendt 
cemetOT is in t palm-garden mssy filled jpivts and great pits, and many 
that Kdll y aw n tb^ pondcfoui jaws for the m endless b^es of the unbuned 
thousands on the oppeuite benh. Finally to Townshends bouse, whose 
roof parapeted with Bullet riddled do, atm armed with a small bn^ dug 
out, put me in mind of Gordon s stairs at Khartum. All lay he ahouM 
never have been left there and having been left, coold and should have 
been relieved. Now, no reforms or prospen^ no victDtlcs fiu: or near will 
ever “ wipe out Kut " end u must remain im ever the site of a Tra^y 

AH dey long a burning wind, idowing no m the shade, and rcachmg a 
dimai of discoWbrt when we tW op to lee w ar d of a railway dyrt. Ayoung 
Captain came aboard, dean-shaved end &uhkssly neat He lives in a dark 
brown whirlwind of earth dust, under which all his effects, food induded, 
He dttply smothered. If he lea^ bis teat in a gale, the murk is sudi that 
he win never find h s gah t- The sand gives him coUus about once a week | 
and canteen becsts tent to relieve him are p!Ha^ by fidenc^ equally 
nece ts U o u a on the way He has tea at 5 a.m., no bretkfitft or hmefaeon 
(“ not mndi tempted to ett ”)» ®id has to gargle every half hour at to 
dean ins throat ** Place is bloody and amid do some leave , but 
fiu more coutent than X in Cairo savagely abusing the Cavasses because 
his paper-knife Is the wrong side of his blotter or a fin Pasha, u pUagnani 
d$ sa fUuatum pmtmneJk^ fa digmii wt son amour protrt We sat gasping 
tiU evening when Macrae told us of Yogis whose nails grow through the 
back of the clenched fist, fused one flesh in this appetizing penance. Bed 
ia30 Cabin temp 107°, no sheet to lie on, rather a rrifil. 

31 Mat 1917 Furkrui Shnflm stffl blcwuig as we reached AmSra at 
10 I rested and wrote alternately Even the woodwork inside the gbin 
almost too hot to touch. At about 5, fcding rhflf something must be done, 
1 walked across the hrid« of boats to look up the local P fJi^ral Mackenzie, 
whom I found absent, ^ place taken by Taylor shot through hgwd and 
ulcer in eye now recovered and bopii% to career m Mesopotamia. 
Took me across to Qab in Political baJdm and sent me back to SJ iTbe 
biJam rocked and took in so much water that I turned to abuse the bow 
gondolier, only to find him fidlen into the Tlgns, firom which, his bed s 
emerged fbohihly, to the dehght of the ladies washing on the bank. Very 
late out to dinner with CoL Senior of the Gurkhas, and at 10 across to the 
AmAra-Quma tram, where Macrae and seif made our beds in on open 
truck, at the end of a truck full of Indbm. I slept, under the moon, mor 
comfortably than I have these many days, m spite of the bumping, rumbling 
and tp HngW y jolting 
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EFFICIENCY OF A T WILSON 


1 June 1917 Long before 6 the snn seemed to have half-volleyed himself 
far up the sky, by 6 30 we were at Quma, where shaved and breakfasted 
with Mackie, the new, and how fresh, A P.O m appearance the jeune 
premier of a Shaw or Barker play Left at 8 30 and qmcldy down the Tigns 
m his launch, an estimated 4 J hours, but were off Basra m four Then the 
shaft broke down, and the last J mile m about an hour Great heat all the 
way Straight to MacMunn’s house Some Vie Pansiermes heartened me, 
and I needed it, for not one hne yet to hand from Europe or Cairo — a cruel 
and needless pnvation A T Wilson, sublimely and inhumanl y effiaent, 
took me m his car, and verified my list of necessities then round the town 
to fulfil them Sometimes I feel the heat and thirst so much that my journey 
seems a mamac’s nigh tmar e* and sometimes all shmes smooth and roseate 
He pomted out to me retummg groups of the Amazon Labour Corps, who 
work far better than the Arabs, and struck when their Bntish Officer was 
about to be transferred Also over the Prison, where murderers economically 
fold obsolete forms mto Government envelopes Dmed with him, and 
to the Cmema, rough and far more picturesque than the perfected Egyptian 
Salle Although the (usual N European) story is ill umin ated by Enghsh 
descnptions only, the audience seemed to follow the silly melodrama with 
ease and exactitude Like all practically temperamental people, their pubhc 
pudeur is m mverse relation to their pnvate mceurSi and every time the herome 
was kissed, by anybody, the act was received wifh protesting groans Simi- 
larly French and Italians cnticize Enghsh and German freedoms and 
pubhaties I sat next to the Persian Consul, who receives his salary (as 
I begm to beheve does all the earth), from Great Bntam After a dnnk 
on the old Turkish Serai, to bed, directly under a strong punkah 

2 June 1917 Day m and out of canteens, Fraser, Leach and Webomy, 
Ordnance Stores Wilson everywhere a miracle of willing speed and 
effiaency We called on Lady Cox She gave us a cold gmger-beer, and sewed 
tapes to my back sun-pad Dr Borne to tea his samtly \^e sending, agamst 
future replacement, a small tea- basket which should ease my life, and still more 
Said’s, very considerably He also explamed to me at length the uses of the 
small arse^ of drugs, provided me by the Red Cross, mcludmg, I rejoice 
to note, caster-ods to Wm the Hearts of the Froward A telegram from Kut 
to say my mails are somehow suspended there angry rehef, and I shall sit 
at Kuwait until I get them, and read the three months old Times m Najd 

MacMunn back to dinn er, I sat next to an Austrahan nurse, who informed 
me that her famil y was the only other branch of that of the Earl of 
Macclesfield. 

3 June 1917 At 7 a Synan member of the Armeman Cathohc Church 
gave me agamst my journey a nght convict cropping To the umque A T 
Wdson, who m a flash fiilfill ed my uttermost desue, without m any way 
retardmg his own press of work Borne completed my pharmacy, and 
gave me permanganate mstead of the chlonnating powder which is difficult, 
and long m operation Next, Howell, ICS, about five years my 

who IS joume5Tng with me to Kuwait After luncheon to the Leans PeJiy 
(known by loc^ ffiimonsts as the Lousy Polly) m which ignoble httie ketue 
we left Basra at 3 20 and reached the Shaikh Khazal of Muhdmmara s 


^ Re-named m the niid-1930 Khorramshahr 
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palace a little before 5 A Iimaums boBm at once took m to tbe 
rast bcTond tbe head of ^^ch the 5 sbckh himself, surromided bj ms 
nartian bod yguar d, greeted me, forced me im the italrs of the Salamllk 
in firoit of h imse lf, and led me into one of his maiw r ecep ti on rooms 
Bentwood fomiture and aniline ponnit carpet panels. He aeemed to know 
about my fonmey and wrote me out lettcn of introduction to tbe Shaikh 
of Knwm and Itm Sa od. MadethecoggesuonofsendlngasortofEinbasw 
to the Sharif but wants mrg iirn g wncmt from Cox, wbo I doubt not will 
produce iL Khazal is a toft f e atur ed soft voiced Mfc-marmered man. So 
obriously wt da notns that anythiag improachlng propaganda Is with him 
ludicrously superfluoui. He was inclmed to DDOcrlnie th?n point until 
ha retssuiancea bwanv* t tedium to me. We went tbe round of his numer- 
ous halls of reception mdudlng a fine S<iTdab but tbe walls mmed by 
Chaldewn tdti ribcvi in stucco. Persian vnier, and creator, who had been 
all OTcr Europe, Is an l ate r t-^ ' ring figure and, I am told, m his not Infirequect 
cups a moat armmng companion. Ac about 6 we took leave, descended the 
tta», and endured, at the agid salute, two vers es of tbe National Anthem. 
Adapo and softaaUo In drums fifes and brass, Rhtxal bestowing upon me 
a lifc-fized phouwraph of himself After anangmg with the li&c gunne r 
captain to go tmdght through from Fas so as to in Kuwait by 8, and 
testing Mantis’ verse txansteion of Hotbcc i Oda a creditable if unlovely 
performance, I had set, p re ssed , and appreciated my new camp-bed. 

4 Juke 1917 Waking about 6 , fouoa a sdff sea nmning and grett beat 
Homll, overcome by nausea, withdrew below Discovered that the beastly 
little captain had stopped the ahip fin 1 :^ swinish ahmbers at Fas from 
1 30 dll 4.30. Thu ptve us tbe great beat of tbe day and delayed us until 
3.30 pun. when we tndiored at Kuwait off Hamfiton s^ summer residence 
He soon stood by m a sailing-boat and took us ofil Bald, good blue eyes. 
I fear horribly disappointed at not going with me to Buraida. T.i»« practical 
than WHson, but not less well intentioned. His bouse about two miles 
W of the town of Kuwait, dean, comfortable and weD furnished. A httle 
after 5 the Shaikh S alim called in honour of the King’s Birthday A shaiply 
different type from Muhimmart. C ourte o u s, ten with the rc aei ve d aosten^ 
of a ttnet Moslem ruler and Minf. Hh brother paved tbe way for hia 
a ccessi on by dying of over-eating. Hanuhon finds Hm good in transacticm 
of busmess, but at heart — not m tbe tense of anti us, but against 

the education for winch many of his ruteects dimour I him, and 
promised to visit him next day His mortmeations mdnde tbe 
of electric ligh t, but stop short of tunendering his int e re st in the town 
ice-plant. When he had gone, Bail^, Hamflton, Howdl and self harfaed 
m the sunset, well within our depths as there are nharfa in the channel, and 
DO one seemed to know exactly where the ctemn^l wts. At dlmigr I drank 
a little glass of old Shiraz wln^ which resembles good sherry, weaker than 
ginger beer We sat out on the sand under the moon and to b^ about 10.30 
II 30 I remembered I bod lefr my one indelible pencil outede, to 
very softly down to rescue iL A little way down the stairs I was starded by 
being challmged in a loud voice by Hamilton, wbo sprang from his bed 
pointing at me and scream ing Who goes there? I s^ my Twmf several 

' Polbkal Ofliger and Comol at Kuwait. Kow Lord Bdbarai *t«4 
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times before discovermg that it conveyed no thin g to him as he was only 
half awake Suspecting he had a revolver I made no attempt to shp away, 
and repeated my name until he “ took notice ” I then found that he held 
sure enough a loaded Browmng m his hand, and was mightily reheved to 
have escaped Dreamt for the rest of the mght that I was a spy flymg for 
my life. 

5 June 1917. The Shaikh Salim of Kuwait sent his Mmerva car for us, 
and we whizzed through narrow lanes and under covered bazaars at what 
I thought a hideous velocity, old women and venerable MuUas takmg headers 
mto open doorways, to ward off ahrvv oXedpov Salim’s palace is well built, 
and I remarked the freer disposition of former rulers m the ceihngs, which 
are composed of life-sized choromo-hthographic busts of queens, prmcesses 
and artists’ models, separated from one another by gold framing He 
underwent rather than grasped at bemg photographed m the midst of his 
guards, and I promised to see him again before leavmg Gradually collected 
my trousseau, and round after midday on camels to see the other dhululs^ 
and their eqmpment An mtermmable discussion as to time and routes 
As elsewhere I find husthng mevitable, but I like httle Abd al-Aziz, and 
approve of him as my caravan-basht ^ My dhuluVs paces inferior to those 
of best Egyptian Coastguards, so far as I remember them But I have 
not ridden since nud-May 1914, so shall suffer a good deal at first Kuwait 
is a clean agreeable httle town, m climate far supenor to Basra Sea-gomg 
vessels on archaic hnes and of beautiful fimsh are produced m great 
quantities Market good but dearer than those of Iraq We returned to 
the house by car, and took it agam to go to tea with Myfrea,® the Amencan 
Afrssionary and lus wife, whom I adnured for their holdmg up of the clean 
European torch of ordmary decent hvmg m these rebarbative regions She 
had been three s umm ers m Kuwait and foimd it a paradise compared with 
Bahrem We bathed agam on the muddy low tide 

6 June 1917 We rode round to the Consulate, a journey which, owmg 
to badly packed saddle galled me cruelly, and tore away some skm, an 
annoyance just before my pilgrimage I wrestled with Ibn Sa’ud’s agent 
Badalla al Nafisi, m combmation with whom and my httle aphone caravan- 
bashi Abd al-Aziz, I evolved a plan of voyage. All, like old Ibn Husam, 
whom we saw this mommg, apprehensive of raiders, and anxious for me to 
go with the lumpmg cumbrous Butter Caravan I ^ally agreed to go with 
this caravan (whach they call Hadhrd)^ as far as Irtawla, whence I must 
spnng on to Buraida Back about 5, and anomted my wound with whisky. 
Mylrea, who is a doctor, would have me let the wound heal before starting, 
but if die camels from Zubair arrive m time I shall go 

7 June 1917 Saw Amir or Chief of the Caravan, and settled to catch 
them up at Subuhiya on Saturday mommg (9th) Every - day growing 
hotter and nearer to Ramadan Bade farewell to Shaikh Salim, who appears 
to have but htde use for Ibn Sa’ud 

“ Blow, blow, thou hot Simum, 

Thou givest not such a gloom 
, As benefits forgot” 


1 Riding-camel mare 


* Chief of caravan 


3 Soil there, 1937 
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was his rcfi»liL Handhon says Jbn SaVd in his own heart dislikes die 
Sharif but is on cicdlciit terms with him. In any case unlikely to fight 
— anybody Thence to Khaial of Muhfimman, who had followed me 
In hb second yachn He dared not come here m the first, which was, he 
says, given him by Sflhm s late fnher MnbArak. S&Um challenges him in 
viln to produce one Kuwait witness to the deed of gift, and the matter 
has indneed a delicacy After luncheon we r et urn ed in the Shaikh s fiacre 
at such gaHimt speed that, crashing agidnst a large rock in the middle of a 
narro w street, wc broke the near wheel, and had to walk on through the 
bsEurs, which shut ftom lo till 4, until another carnage was procored. 
There I with an Arab s er ge ant horn Laodicea and a private from 

Hm«fl who had deserted from the Turkish Army Told me thiU six months 
ago Fikhri Pasha and Haidar^ were m Medina no foreigners, plenty of 
food and troops. I have provided Said with a revolver (Z-otoAw 

he i^ and 10 rounos, not to loaded until needed, and be is now 
r ea cu red against the peril of awaking with his leg or between the 
jaws of a savage dhobb ot ** uU cd mmr ” • Bathed voluptuously alone, 
wishing it were Abukir and no sharks Hamfiton then took me over our 
water"^ani and general gear upon which I looked with dhmtbrmement 
onlv tempered hj the knowledge that my Hfe depends upon tbar quality 
and resistance. HamUtoo, who was at Temple Grove and has a son there 
now that gave me on operpu of his life and times So after talk on the sands 
and hopes for the cam^, to bed, tick and veged at this waste and delay 
8JaNBi9i7 A fretting fretted day No slm of the camels all the morning, 
so we asked me Shaikh who a ** sore ail will be well ”, to send out and look 
for them, there being some fear of their having been raided cm the way 
I then wandered tb^ unable to settle to anything, thinking what more 
I could posxihly have done to ensure pu nct u ality Read some stupid Andrew 
Lang, tne histracal “ m y ste ries ” of obscure Scottish dans. Who cares 
who murdered whom? 1 find my seamd Max. Mnu Thermometer marks 
a Higiigf temp er a ture for Min thm for Max. So after 5 walked aooss the 
deep hot sand to ask Mylrea s advice and finding him out conversed whb 
his wife, a good Arabic scholar with inside knxmledge of Kuwait Home 
life. Purdshment for theft beating, usually mortaL Mubarak’s OioBsian 
widow married by Khazal but lives at Kuwau. Many women attend mhaiem 
services, and calto sometimei 200 a month, but town in general ftntirwl. 
I played a little Faurd, Wagner and Haidich Bach on th^ home-tuned 
anid-repaired riano found Mylrea as much at sea over my tbermometer as 
nrysdf met Calvcricy author of on aitklc " Whose wile shall she be? 
which I remembered having read in Madtm Worlds and walked iw^r 1 q 
the dark, falling heavily on tome rocks and cutting my hand. Mygall still 
unhealed and sometimes paiofriL Whisky hurts, but me fl e ciiv e. l^mihon 
back with news that (al no sign of Zubeir cam^ (6) SUim s cannot be 
got in till to-morrow, (cj two messages have arrived from Ibn Sa ud, in six 
d^v. He not at Buraida but Zllfi wishes to rrnke peace with Ibn Rashid. 
Of course another night here, and another day to the unknown 

AJ* O ofZubair The art of life shines roost happily in the mild endurance 
of unnecesetry evils and annoyances Any fixil can pm up with an eartb- 


Seep 17 a. 


Wolf or tiger-cat. 
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quake Caravan of 600 camels and 300 armed men went on ahead yesterday 
And at 10 p m two forerunners of my Zubair lot came m, the rest before 
dawn They had travelled close to the coast to avoid raiders 

9 June 1917 Rose 5 30 and was almost immediately laid low by a return 
call by the Shaikh of Muhammara, who arrived before I had bathed or shaved, 
and stayed xmtil after 9 Hamilton, who was pnntmg film s upstairs, left 
me to endure the first hour alone Showed me pnvate letter from Ibn Sa’ud 
to effect that (a) Ibn Rashid had offered peace but refused the conditions 
of rupture with Turks and an understandmg with Sharif (b) his monthly 
3(^5000 was madequate to the upkeep of Najd .1 reframed from askmg M 
how Ibn Sa’ud had “ managed ” when he had no thin g from us at all and 
told him aU he could answer (for he obviously desired to make moral capital 
with Ibn Sa’ud) was that he had informed H M G Muhdmmara had 
not shown the letter to the Shaikh of Kuwait, whom he fears We aphered 
telegrams to Cox Hamilton received his mails from England, and our 
small caravan, the luggage havmg gone two hours ahead, left Kuwait just 
before 5 steenng due S for Subuhiya, where I part company with Hamilton 
Here I learnt that which, had I known it before, might well have deterred 
me from the expedition viz that these Najd dhululs, unlike the EgypUan 
Coastguard trotting hagina^ do the better part of their joumeymg at the 
slow back-breakmg walk of the camels that carry earth to Giza across the 
Kasr al-Nd Bridge I had been ready for heat, thirst, long hours, but this 
announcement, added to the pam of my galled skm, came very hard In 
about an hour my camel-man, Mirshid, returned with the Khatun^ whom 
I mounted and mean to take across if her feet will stand the rougher gomg 

Wore a black aba, which, though apparently not necessary as far as 
Buraida, is essentially and vit^y so m the Hujaz Just before 7 we stopped 
for the sunset prayer and did not go on till nearly 8, setting our course with 
the Jiddi (Pole Star), m hne witfr the saddle pummels, and gomg first m 
Corvus, then Scorpio Later I got down and walked 3 miles, after which 
we let the Hamla go on, and lay down on the sand, neither hot nor cool, 
but very hard, from ii 30 till 3 Thence with 10 mmutes halt for dawn 
prayer, we went on fast, the sun nsmg just before 5, reachmg Subuhiya 
wells and the Buraida caravan well before 6 I am strainmg to keep at least my 
times exact, and carry traverse table, set to course, with glasses, water-bottles, 
nfle and compass on the pummels Sim spectacles mcomparably helpful 

“ The men to whom I owe my life 
Are Davidson and Regenstr^”^ 

and I treasure them hke the newborn, only wishmg they were tnplets, 

“ Or, if I may not praise a Hun 
I owe my life to Davidson.” 

10 June 1917 That is, I begm to hope I shall have it to owe Never- 
theless, a rehef m small contretemps, because they are small The back 
of my Rurki chair snapped irreplaceably Said smashed my only lookmg- 
glass Hamilton and I lay back m the Simum dnnkmg water almost con- 
tinuously The water is deep brown and got the better of me by continually 


1 The “ Lady ”, the best camel procurable 


* Cairo opnaans 
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hloetmg the filter tod c o v erin g the tube with a rich green paste, $o that 
I am reduced to boiling, or, when aa generally there Is no tunc for that, 
turning it into blood with a drop of my permanganate rMlaUw But beat 
rthin are broad, and I have already reached the stage of not Edging by 
taste, colour temperature or sn^ out by quantity o^y Also of shartng 
face-sponging and tccth-brmhing from the sole contents of my tlumlnium 
mug. Also of not wastiug sweat of brow by wjpmg away but rather of 
mi^ scjenuficaBy to cool eyes. The SxmOm is i»tter and s tr o ng er than 
a I&umtsbif and soon mahes all metal leather and woodwork ir^de the 
tent too hot m touch. Even if your dnnk were cold, the coolest receptacle 
for it b a cup hotter than the hot ]^tes at the Rhz. Soap has no cc^suc 
TTT^ with the water but keeps its^ to itsdf as if it were oil nor can I 
justly Wame h. By 9 the thermometer inside the tent registered laj and 
we <hd not consider it part of our duty to sec what it was in the sun. The 
only hope b to wrap up, especially head, and drink water which gives one 
tune to think for the next stages, one w^ in 8 days and e v er y drop carried 
m the curioasly i mpr oper warer-tkms, upon which, as they frisk and heave 
on the camel s I now look with a direct and personal int er est. FuITs 
life. Empty’s DeaA b their motto It was very much too hot to sleep 
in the tent, and as travelling b mostly by night. ? At noon Hamilton gave 
a meal to the Amiri of the Caravan, which ^ says, and I hope, wiH grenly 
imp r ove my position with ti^m. Personally I legaid that great caravan 
whh Urde less than tick loathing. They will at a foot’s pace, and foul 
aH wehs. But Hamilton, Shaikh Sfilim, and tU art convinced of the possK 
bOlty of raids, and these have occurred so lately that I am bound to follow 
their advice. Hamilton is good with Arabs, doing on the gro un d az^i 
tgaring fleih with hts fingers. Deeply as I dulOce these seJethy 1 shall force 
myself to them once wc are under way, when occasion requires. We being 
doe to leave at Xi p.m., and H. htnng told me be was at lo, I wu at about 
5 co mposi ng my*^ for another a tt emp t to sleep when be said. Don’t 
go to sleep, old chip, when Tm fust going , and explained that he had 
meant Arab ume. We photographed each other, and ^er giv^ me final 
advice about sufficient solid too^ and accepting as co^t ^ Amirs and 
Abd al Aziz’s nkases, Haznfiton rode off to the K leavi^ me with an odd 
sensation of maioosiing An annoyance b that the Khatfin pro- 

nounced definitely unfit to tnvd I am left to find out, by painful experi 
ment, which of my 23 dhdUls has the least uncomfortable pacea. I haro 
as yet conceived no fierce admiration for Abd al-Azlz, my own canrrxm- 
hasitty who stands with a straw betwee n fab bps and says ** ** 

to every suggestion. PhhyYoikihircbhbfbriD, but a strange novice requires 
a more helpful atutode, and 1 long indeed for the Hunters Rab Haxsan,^ 
or even for the grotesqae but capable Imbfirak Sala,* to tcD one things and 
to come forward with definite proposals However these dlfificuldes can 
hardly fth to sharpen one up in the end. 

For tome reason exhausted. Dressed and, when my tent was removed, 
sat out for two bouts listening to the roarings, protestations, expostulations. 


Wtmnt-Offlcer in tbe Bgjptian C oaitsuai di wbo accmpanled Hnmgr Puhi t 
pedtrioitt. 

Dncoown at Pynuddi. 
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eructations and ingurgitations of the 600 camels as they were coaxed to 
work and wishmg I had a similar wealth of expletive We did not leave 
till II 40 p m and travelled without halt mto the glare and blaze of 9 a m 
(i^ hours too late I think) before we halted I reated to myself a good many 
odes of Horace, themes of Bach fugues, Dante and Keats, but the hours 
passed so slowly that I dared not look at my watch, and I was very tued 
Reason for our delay, Amir ’s fear of startmg until the moon was up 
II June 1917 Wish I had somebody to help Said, who is harassed with 
heat and dirt and suffers from the brown dimk, without one complamt 
Tent temperature ii am only 121° F because I suppose we are 400 ft 
higher Wish it was 4000 Mushid came for help against his Secular Foe, 
the Thief of Time and Hostis Humam Grenens, and I gave him a good whack 
of castor-oil Also boraac for a sore-eyed Shaikh Agam unable sleep. 
O, so bored with camel cans and cannots The camel was made for man, and 
not man for the camel As I write Abd al-AzIz announces, without warmng 
that we must go at once Disqmetmg, for the sun is like molten glass 
Abd al-Aziz had no explanation for this sudden and unscheduled 
departure, save that the Amir of the Caravan “ was afraid ” So on across 
the sand until began to be pressed down by a sort of progressive and cumu- 
lative weakness And now I knew that m tins case, as m SUi others, Stratford 
IS always nght, and that it is, with the best wiU, not possible to hold a fire 
m one’s hand, still less on one’s head, by think ing on the Frosty Caucasus. 
As my strength ebbed out of me I tried to hold it by the tags appropnate 
to the situation, rebits angustts antmosus atque for its appare, contra audhitior, 
etc , and remember with cunous exactness deading not to use aequam 
memento because that takes me through my morning bath when the water 
IS too cold Was repeating with less and less coherence Pero levati su mnct 
Vam basaa, con Vanima che ogm Battaglia, se non col grave corpo when 
the thin g came, and I spent my last sense m getting my camel down before 
fallin g off It, which I did as it setded to the groxmd, tearmg my old aba in 
two, and c allin g to Mirshid He propped me against its E. shady side and 
sheltered me with the umbrella he and many other Bedmn carry during 
the heat Looked at my watch, saw it was about 4 30, and I think I went off, 
for suddenly it was past 5 and Said was sprmkhng me with water I stopped 
him qmddy, knowmg better what we had ahead, but poured a very httle 
down the back of my neck because the radiant heat seemed to be shooting 
up agamst my spme from the sand Mirshid then began saymg that the 
caravan was far ahead, and that we must catch it up before sunset or we 
should be left Our own 20, with Abd al-Aziz, think ing we had halted for 
other reasons, had gone on and disappeared over the horizon I found I 
could not stand, and dare not take brandy tiU the sun should be near setting 
So lay there and was only too weak not to be amused or angry when Mirshid, 
m his Bedmn bud-voice kept repeating “ I am thirsty, I am thusty ” For 
peace sake I pomted to my bottle and let him take a swig I could not make 
out why Said kept leavmg me, until he confessed he had been suffenng all 
day from some thin g near d5^entery, which he attributed to the green 
drinking water He was looking weak and very sorry for himself, so I told 
him I mtended raismg his pay as and from June ist, also that I would give 
him a pill at sunseL This put wonderful heart mto him makmg me wonder 
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wbetbcT more pay (after leven yean) or the amtoonceipent of i K.CM,G 
would hare pulled me round. Was quite sure not Minhid kept saying. 
We mmt ^ on to on, or it is finished with us ”, but I lay on till 6 15 
when gave S his cblorod^ and drank from my dhty glowing alumlmum 
mug about t tahle-spoonfm of brandy in same of tea, Aloun^ after five 
minutes and, gripping pommds hard all the way, caught up main caravan 
and our omdi srKrrily after sunset There lay on ground and heard Minhid 
telling Abd al Aziz how I was dying but that he M, had saved my life. 
A, only just begun to dispatch searchers for us, and the Amir of the 
Caravan, whether he knew or no, had not paid the smallest attention to our 
urty I then cave Said an opium piQ, No. 9, and made hun pr ep a re strong 
BovrO, with rire and p^iper Into which I jerked some more cognac and 
drank straight fiom the sau ce p an . Whoeupon conferred with A, who 
rather reluctantly agreed to ktung roe have three boun rest, then riding 
dn 8 end caropmg till 4, readiing Aslfa by forced marching In about 36 
hours. Lay down on his assurance, only to be called by him in about an 
hour, with the news that the main caravan had gone on that it would be 
necessary to nde till 10 oen morning, resting thoice till 2 only, and finally 
by all mgfat going to make AsOia on Wednesday morning. It was not safe 
to leave the caravan day or nigh t for fear of raiders. We were now nearer 
Subuhfya and cooM readi It with tl^ water we bad, but If wc broke down 
to-motrow wt should be defimidy art offl He did not know why the Amir 
of Caravan was going back on arrangements made with HamPton and self 
Anyhow Amir had gone on. From the beginning of the tnp Abd al Aziz 
bad not made for roe one single c o nstntaiit suggestion 1;^ I was now 
desp er ate, for I was absohttdy ceruin Unt one more midday would knock 
me out altogether Explained this to him, adding that I was a stranger 
and he an expert, and asking him to devise something — anything — I wo^d 
ride all ni^r — that would k^ me In the shade b eiwe gi 8 cid 4, He could 
imagme nothing, and urg e d me to move somewhere at once, preferabfy 
Subuhiya, as every hour we remained increased our chances of dying ^ 
thirst. I said ** I will ride 16 hours if you wilJ gram me those 8 , but he 
repeated that it was not possible, I kn^ this was the Verdict, and with a 
drudful and bitter disappolctment* mounted about li, turned back again 
to the North and rode away, with a weak ti^er at every footfall of my caic^ s 
pad, 

12 June 1917 Wc rode till 3,20, slept till 4.20, and on till 740, when 
p ite farf tent and re ste d till about 5 wh roce through to Subuhiya, at which 
Mnahid said we should arrive abW an hour after sunset and which we 
actually reached at ten miaoxes to ten. Sdll exhausted and morale devilish 
low, but knew Ufo saved by falling back. It had been my flm H d oo m bdp 
in linking up Central Arabia against the Turks, begm a Najd ^ossaiy, 
describe the SultAni Road and amplify my personal knowledge at Itlaimc 
sovereigns. Bm I assert that to make the iouroey at midsummer is to run 
a losin g hazard. Letter our hamla* bumped in, aiKl 1 arranged with Abd 
al-AzIz to leave at 245 a.m. with Said, Aiirshid, and tent for the ten hours’ 

I journey back to Kuv^t So arose off by 3 I made all trot till |ust 
I after 4 when they got down for the prayer of dawn. On m ten minutes 


^ That 1 mm t fire op the exp e d Jtfap. 


Bt(riXC~OaiDds 
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for about an hour, when both A and M grew suddenly anxious, crymg 
“ Gom\ Gom\ ”■ — “ Enemies ” — and I saw m the distance people advanc- 
mg upon us Mirshid was off his camel at once, outed his nfle and across 
towards them, whilst Abd al-Axiz, Said and self got the camels down and 
our rifles ready When I saw Said loadmg his revolver, most heartily wished 
I had not given him lo rounds, and feared I should have to treat him hke 
Air Winkle Alirshid had gone about 200 yards when A, perceivmg I 
know not how that the remote black specks were fiiends, called him back, 
and we went on our way, still trotting About 6 30 it came over me that 
I could endure a httle sharp travel and fatigue better than another day 
m the tent, so kept up the trot m spite of Said’s groans and protestations 
imtil 8 30 when the Gulf and Hamilton’s house came m sight, but we 
were not there for another hour, completely exhausted but m a vale of 
rest and clean water mto which we sank to sleep for several hours 

Hamilton ready with iced frmt, and told me on my awakmg that Ibn 
Sa’ud had gone to Riyadh, which would have been an immense detour 
m my Hejaz hne, and which I could not have hoped to reach before 
Ramadan, by which time the discussion of any busmess is almost impos- 
sible My mails meanwhile, havmg left Baghdad 31 v 17 had arrived and 
been sent on by two swift riders mto Central Arabia, whence God knows 
if or when I can ever recover them Hamilton wired to Cox recommending 
I should leave by Bntish India Palintana, and I, m apher, for mstructions 
A tremendous Shamdl blowmg, and may delay her two or three days, but 
for the moment weakness and disappomtment make me utterly mdifferent 
Bad Reuters — Russia, the London air-raid and, worst of aU, Ae failure of 
the Amencan loan I stayed m bed all day, and m the evemng received very 
kmd letters of condolence and rehef from the Shaikhs of Kuwait and 
Muhdmmara 

14 June 1917 Long mght and restful, but still weak Drove with 
Hamilton to thank Elhazal and Mubarak for their courtesy, the former 
mournfully funous against the behaviour of the Amirs of the Caravan, 
which he descnbes resentfully as typical of the Qasim ^ At the Consulate 
charming and characteristic telegrams from Cox mstructing me m the 
dreaded, but obvious and only possible sense Returned Hamilton my 
stores, etc and note with concern that I have practically none but Arab 
clothes wherewith to return to Egypt Shamdl growmg steadily stronger 
Wrote report to Cox and tired to bed 

15 June 1917 Shamdl blew so strong that the sea, at 200 yards, was 
hariy visible from the sand m the air, and from the South the desert seemed 
to close up on to and over the house The wmd quite prevented navigation, 
and as the Palintana has 12,000 packages to discharge there seems every 
prospect of waiting for days I tdegraphed to Basra askmg if the Charles 
Tellter, for Aden-Suez, could pick me up here Weak and tired, and in- 
chned as always when out of action and mterest, to go to pieces Read, 
after twenty years, Memman’s miserable Sowers^ Psalms and John m in 
Arabic, some Tennyson and Swmbume, and the Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes At dinner Hamilton preached to me unconvmcmgly on the necessity 
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■breajt ” with second rate Lockes, Gallons, etc I daresay 


be Is right, but to me the attem pt is Uke drinking bad tea with three lumps 
of sugar fa ft. I gave him a list to read, and he two or three to me. In 
sad Deed of the strength that can only come from dean Northern cold. 
Bed 9^ 

16 June 1917 News that Palmiana could not leave dll Sunday and 
might cot dE Monday The air dark and yellow with sand. Reason pre- 
served by the finding of Jude the 06scure which I drank fa, on and off 
throughout the day But I fear I thoold have put Sue across my kne^ 
and have done with her long before the end of the second book, walked 
with HamQtnn to the unused Admiralty coal pier be of the opinion that 
there will be ■ universal stftfkrning fa work and enterprise after tbe War. 
I the contrary Walked thrmi^ baosts. Nothing, and that dearer Infinitely 
than NA}af Much P-ngl^h gold fa evidence, which should surely be 
bought fa. 

17 Juke 1917 Put all luggage Into tbe sailing boat and away from 
SbwaiUi towards the PaJtntarui as we approach^ tbe wind suddenly 
blew down a tempest, b efo re which we turned and ran for the harbour, 
comldexfag ourselves lucky to squeeze through without mishap So 
another day fa that Consulate, much of whkh I ^ept, and HamiltoQ more. 
So fa a tired grey beat till dusk when we walked awhile to tbe North, 
zoarvdlmg at tfa: wealth end resources of this smning barren corner, w h ere 
many recum each year firom Bahrein worth 40/x» rupees. According to 
HarnDton Shaikh SAlim s Ufa, from an Assuitnce aspea is not good. His 
stiiiginess, added to Us bigotry fa tbe matter of tzvm mib and gtsang will 


do for him one of these drfs. We west aboard fa th^ofiy boat at 9, and 
I found tbe Mylreos would be tcavelUng with me, for Kashmir A gr a tef ul 
good bye to Hamilton, and bed on de^ about 10 15 Pahniana 33 years 
old, but her hydiiulk: cranes make sleep possible in aQ operations. 

18 June 1917 A day of nrcccdfag irritiboQ. Waking at 6 I learnt from 
tbe Captain that no Hiviharging thiot bad come off during tbe fnd 
tint we should be lucky if we left ^ noon. No one had any snggesdom 
to offer, to I sent a note m Arabic to Shaikb SUim, begging him to mspatch 
a flodllt at once, and requested HarnDton to do bis best. In about an hour 
eight good ih^ came, and we were never abort again. If only they bad 
told me tbe nl ^ before we could have kft at dawn. But the Bddsh India 
Company have a poor Little dago tgen^ equaUy aftald of Hamilton and 
Silim Sflhm is losing influence over nls labour I marvel thay tbe 
Company tns down under this km of a day By midday there 

were of course 600 sacks left, and the Obtain told me that if be could get 
the boats to work on the weather tide al^ we should halve t^ time, 1^ 
kave by 3 So I forced them round, and finally by inter fer e n ce ai grot 
and en dMaiJ with other people’s business, got the ship away by 440 Later 
the r.Bprttn ttrantwi me, stymg we abo^ otherw ise b^ lost another 
Oar departure almost eraedy a week after my sun-stroke ^ I am 
still weak and tired teased mor e over whh regrets for ray misadventure. 
Pahniana has to oUl at Gwadir and Fatnl before Karachi, where abe will 
stop four days, so I have ptactictlly dedded to go by Quetta, see Bern ard ,^ 

* Mj brother in tbe G tinn e n tbeto. 
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and so catch P and O at Bombay by land My mails of early March must 
be by this tune well mto Central Arabia 

19 June 1917 I learn, needless to say, that the Palintana's “ real ” 
ma x imu m speed of 12 knots can only be attamed'when she is clean, and 
that all we can hope for just now is lo^ii Read Freeman on race and 
language, which holds well to date, espeaally m his negation of Austna 
and Turkey as possible Empires John v, Arabic, and Homer Odyssey xix 
Slept a long while m the chngmg conservatory atmosphere Mylrea tells 
me that no Arab, save for very high pay, would venture across Arabia 
this time of year, nor even out of his house at Kuwait between ii and 3 
by day 

20 June 1917 Before sunset the steep dififs of Musandam stood, up 
as out of a boilmg lake, and we passed through the straits of Ormuz At 
dinner the Captam hghdy announced that we should reach Karachi on 
Sunday afternoon mstead of on Saturday mormng, a heavy blow to me 
He had ordered 60 revs per minute ( — ii-| knots), but the horrible old 
Scottish engmeer will not give himself the pams to exceed 56 ( — 10 knots), 
and Captam has apparently no means of compelling him now or brmging 
him to book afterwards So I am like, for no reason whatever save a vanety 
of permutations and combinations of meffiaency and ftmhty, to see neither 
Quetta, Agra nor Delhi, to say nothing of missmg the Egyptian mail Said 
complams piteously of the heat Bed 10 15 There is air on the saloon 
hatches, but they make hard sleepmg John vi, Arabic, Odyssey xx 

21 June 1917 In every respect the longest day of the year Am mcreasmg 
swell as we approach monsoon Captam said most oppressive day he had 
known for 18 months, but I note I can bear general, i e not direct solar, 
heat better than most people, that is, if their groans are any mdex to then 
nusery John vu, Arabic, and Odyss^ xxn and xxui — amazin g hbretto 
for a Wagnenan opera llvna-rnpo^^ovla, The Slaying of the -Suitors I 
should by now have left Zilfi and journeyed weU on towards Riyadh Bed 
9, heavy sea 

22 June 1917 Made Gwadar, a dependency of Muscat on the coast 
of Baluchistan, about 10 30 Qo^ advancmg ^ hour per diem Very fine 
roadstead sheltered by great ramps of preapitous rocks Here we at first 
hoped that our cargo of coarse mattmg, sharks’ fins and dned fish nught 
be aboard by i, when we could have pushed for Pasm by 8, and so Karachi 
evenmg of 23rd But there proved to be 2000 packages, and the jabbering 
coohes were not clear of us before 8 30 p m So we lay all day m the rolling 
swell, fair m the blast of the dried fish, readmg John vm, Odyssey xxiv, 
a mutilated copy of Middlemarch, and late man y pages of the Oxford Book 
Length and general oppression of this voyage heavy on me, but thought 
of htde cargoes hke this bemg contmuously collected throughout the War, 
while Germany, to whom we had been surrendermg aU such traffic, sits 
bound and strangled — some consolation Mylrea sent ashore for forceps 
and extracted abscessed molar of 3rd officer, and I was glad to supply 
opium and phenacetm from my case Very rough mght after 9 when we 
left, so that I had to chng hard to my skyhght. 

23 June 1917 So rough aU day, and so hot, and so disagreeable that 
I practically suspended animation for the day The noise and the smell 
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of loading continued from 8 till i 30 and I observed and deplored the 
complete dhmiirmmaxt of the ofBccn, and even hustled on the worken 
mys^ Monsoon swell worse than ever, so that, though able to retain 
wnat I bad, I wonid not increase risks by dining Bed m tempest at 9 15 

24 Jdkb 1917 Sbak> but still, in spite of big teas running, tof-contalned. 
Into Karachi about 10, but norlr two botm tying up, so did not reach 
Gov ern ment House till i 30 where soon aftCT oms-al telegram from 
SJ 4 O Bombay, saying I must be there Tuesday ni^t, an impossibility 
But I find that tbe P tnd O may be the dread ^onJ^ Looked throu^ 
Sbonhonsc s Zitt/e Schoolmaster Mark^ not without pleasure, and bter to 
the L a wre nce s weekly At Home, where was deiightea to meet Ted Hoarc,* 
out to design ti carte blanche a palace for Jodhpur, besides a vanety of 
banks and shops L awren ce thinks we ore gobg to administer, not annex 
Bahichman and S Persia, with Chabbar for port and capital. Recommends 
Indian Moslem lower orchis for Iraq 

Ted Hoart to dinner and a musical woman scrying in tbe bouse. After 
wards he Meisten Vonpul III badl> and Quratet w^, she some Brahms 
and Bach — all driving my thoughts and desires back to decent peaceful 
civilization. Bed not tUl 12. A snake had dropped horn the ceiling upon 
SaxTs bead, and be had rather creditably managed to stamp its In 
at the te mp orary cost of ids nerves. 

25 JtJKB 1917 Left Karachi station 10.50 broad gauge, not uncomfott 
able, but very not ARer tbe Indus is supposed to bc^ the Desert of Sind, 
whi^ I was agreeable roiprised to find a son of bmh whb very little 
driR*stnd, tnd studded witn trees, gardens and small vilbges Tbe worst 
of the Jodhpur Blkanir line is the constant and infernal noise, which 
efiectcally knods cut conversation — almost tbougbL Sleep th^ and 
dlfiicalt. Tbe landscape, with its vanety of distant nilb, trees, earth, water 
tnd grass, is poorer box infinitely more human than the great triangular 
blllhM money machine we call the Delta. 

Several great p eacoc ks from time to time, watched our train pass, 
turning th^ beads only for tbe p ur pose. 

26 JONB 1917 When we reached Marwar Junction at 12.15 — hours 
late — wt were Informed that tbe Ahmadabad-Bomboy man hod gone on 
without us, the station master being forbidden to dday more than 
15 minutes and I learnt with duU atupor that this would nv^ry reaching 
Bombay exactly one day later and so mbsing tbe P and 0 However 
wired fnkea and Kavy beggmg them to bold tK ahip, and reply to me at 
once Intending, if they could not, to viiii Delhi and Agra, 'nie others 
slept, while I wrote, and read again with pleasure and edmmdon, Sotuter 
Street, n. A glorioas promise, If only that youth b not murdered in the 


1^0 tdegrams arching from Bombay 1 left reluctantly at 5, and was 
woken up at midnight hr a young captain with tbe news that we had reached 
Mount Abu, where be had bad dinner ordered in advance. I had no fierce 
desire to be^ ggrfng at that hour, but dbnbed fmm my upper berth and 
wandered up tnd down tbe desolate platfonn. Ko dinner was ready or 
procurable, so back in no wonderful humour to a broken sleep, in the 
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dense fanless heat The Y C recounted several mstances of filthy work 
by the Turks, awardmg them for only vutue, umque defensive abihty 

27 JtJNE 1917 All day through almost perfect Enghsh country At 
Ahmadabad at ii 30 Two hours’ wait I Aerefore took my two young 
men m a small covered governess cart, of excruaatmg unease, to see the 
town, a most entertaining blare of colour but dirty beyond the dreams 
of an Egyptian village When you have the chance of observmg these 
people m the mass it becomes easier to compare their type with Egypt, 
and m bodily physique the feUah is mdescnbably supenor But he can 
never approach the Indian fineness of feature and expression, m which 
It IS not hard to trace a fairer Aryan ancestry, dim now and soiled We 
drove past lacquered dog-carts to a very exqmsite open loggia mosque, of 
strangdy European flavour with its pomted arch, flonated crenellations 
and ram gargoyles, counteracted by wmdows composed of marble-traced 
trees of hfe Thence to another httle mosque, also of the local sandstone, 
aU, mcludmg the cup-domes of dressed stone without a suspiaon of rubble 
Friendly custodians wholly ignorant of spoken Arabic but qmte able to 
correct my test mistake m quoting the opemng chapter of the Koran We 
left for what was to me an afternoon of almost poignant appreaation and 
dehght Great monkeys were chasmg each other round the roof girders 
of the station as the tram drew out, seemingly mto the Surrey hdls A 
land of hedges, natural grass, red-tiled farms and homesteads among the 
trees, fields of arbitrary d^erent sizes, and stiled gates over all the limpid 
mellow orderly domestiaty of the ^ghsh coimtryside, such as I have 
from the wmdow, without tmted glasses, and with eyes unstramed All 
day so, and espeaally at and around Baroda, where we had tea at^6. The 
Y C dlways himgry and mquinng after the next meal At 10 we dmed 
at Surat and to bed, third mght m tram 

28 June 1917 We were due at Bombay by 6, but it was no surpnse to 
me to be told at 7 that we had broken an axle and should be 2^ hours late 
Not only were we passed by the Mail that had left Marwar a day after 
ourselves, but were forced to shunt aside m favour of local and suburban 
traffic At about 8 I lost my patience and jumped, m my pyjamas, mto 
one of these last, so reachmg Church Gate station at 8 30 Jukes had a 
man to meet me, and we drove m pourmg ram to the Secretariat, where 
Kmdersley, Resident Under-Secretary, received me mto his gaunt 
Kensmgton-Gothic smte of most comfortable rooms I find I have missed 
the mad, so round after breakfast to Embarkation, where they offered me 
a cabm m a very small Indian transport Pumea On the way back bought 
a few clothes and some books from Thacker, a better libraire than you 
will find m all Africa The streets and buddings of Bombay good proof 
of what we can do when unhampered by capitulations Out agam at 5 
and discovered Tarapooree Walla, a book-shop recalling m its extent, vanety 
and disorder the best traditions of the Charmg Cross Road. Ran amok 
Fmdmg a smgular number of Chess Books, I bought one for father, and, 
on T W ’s recommendation, clim bed two flights of stairs to Bombay Chess 
Qub, a plam neat room m which a dozen Parsis and Hmdus were contend- 
ing m grave concentration over Staunton men. They welcomed me J&iendhly, 
and I engaged and defeated an odd Hmdu, who afterwards beat me, with 
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the hdp of t Superior FrioxL The a mipan y m general agreeable with tn 
indmation to famfliarity, thus opponent remarked ri^y that “ Onr 
fnend a a tough not to crack** E<^ to bed but read till 11^5 when 
finding myielf weak and nervy took fim gram of opium (pill) and to 
fleep 

29 JtTKE 1917 Walked up and down the city with Said, who assumes 

that big shops must be branches of similar cstabllshrnents in Cairo. 
Ala^ bou^t some more books, Wem into Cathedral and attempted to 
test or gan , a ppar ently good, but found bellows sw itch under lock and key 
Very c hurefa with mtercsting basst ipo^ monuments of Colonels 
who bnn^ ” inexorable Soltauns ** and died young for tbeir pains. 
Lcncfaed with Jokes, and his pret ty Jane-Austen wife in the splendour 
and opulence of the Yacht Qals to wUch we have nothing in Eg^ stmie 
out stcujuium. Read papers and walked back, losing my wav half mtentionally, 
in torrential ndn, which seems hardly anv augmentation to the natural 
dampness of the place. According to Kmdeisfey, Psusi — Copt, and Hindu >= 
Egyp u tn Moslem. Parsls are p rogr e s sive, assbnflative, nen, as against the 
slower more arlstociadc Hindus Like Egyptians their first interest is in 
Go v er nm ent appointments, and they will ncglea all the practical and 
essential points m, say, the Karachi Pen Trust fiQl, m their endeavour to 
drag In the Irrelevanc political hemng Manners m inverse rado to demands 
But I do not think we mingle enoi^ with the be lt er disposed, any more 
than we do In More Rodds Gontts and R. Grahams arc required. 

Kindersley then cirove me out in a ond round the town, Malabar HtO and 
the Towen of Sflence, the rich horrible villas and the splendid hzxurlast 
vegetarian. Sat a litde in the huge vulgar Taj Hotd and again to the Yacht 
Qub, where we talked with one WJUiamson, professor in mathematics at 
Elpbinstone Colley who had known and io urn eyed with Frands.^ Tnritm 
Mfltbemidcs* levd very high, and, to my surprise, Hindus much supenor 
to Pattis. Has turned out one Senior and several Wranglers. Reason of 
enthusiasm? Two pape n 900 marks each in 1 C.S gramin»rio n. j gather 
in general that the wuUngdons are popular and successful he hard worked 
and she hard wor kin g 

30 JOKB 1917 In pouring rain at 10 aboard the tmy dirty old Punua^ 
c ar r y ing Indian troops direa to Soex. So no mails rill then, and therefore 
not one home letter throughout iny travels. 

8 Jolt 1917 Eight da^ and c^ht nights of the Monsoon and we arc 
not yet in sight of Aden. The ftowo, well under 2000 tons, is t - arryl ng 
over 800 Pathans to work in France. Wc left In a torrent of rain and, on er 
outside the harbour went first N and then S for three hours to avoid t^ 
such as «nk the Mongoba last week. Almost at nrvy a sharp squall 
spr an g up and carried away aE our awnings, driving us into the sqiklid 
] (fining room. Most to(d: to their berths. I sat up against the trying 
to read, until, the ship heeling over at a yet flaccr angle, the cast iron 
fastening my chair snapped I was thro wn ten feet through the air 
against the cabin walls. Ncariy stunned, but lucky not to hive broken 
my bead. Doctors and others ran emt, and toon tfta I went to bed, and 
I lay there seven days Sharp but decreasmg pain abentt bese of spine. But 
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the weather was such that very few others appeared; and the monstrous 
mtolerable procession of the grey monsoon rollers, like the German army 
entermg Brussels, I missed without concern Said of course knocked up 
at once, and made acte de presence thnce m all the week, after which, havmg 
nothing save beef-tea in severe moderation, I find myself tired and without 
the Will to Power Unable to eat so ventured upon a glass of Bntish India 
Sherry {msencordta) and a | pmt of G Goulet Champagne {Nunc Dirmttis) 
But did eat Read Kiphng’s Diversities, Steevens’s India, Wells’s War, 
Dynamiter, and a httle Graham Wallas and Metchnikhoflf, but with fatigue 
and imease 

All his youth R K. gaped upon high oflBaals from an Indian Grub 
Street, and now, admitted to share the breezy shop of Colomal Mimsters, 
he records with smug pnde their unin teresting mdecorums Yet with a 
gift of wntmg, for immediate effect, almost beyond behef. But for stimulus 
and constructive critiasm and suggestion, young Bntam should be fed on 
Wells Turned over storm names dieWa, and procella, tempestas, huracane 
(through the nggmg), ouragan (agamst the hull), typhoon and the Arab 
tuphdn, tornado, cyclone and anti-cydone But nothing stronger than “ the 
locks of the approaciung storm If we had struck a mine outside Bombay, 
we must have been drowned to a man Rafts and boats as unmana geable 
as madequate 

Played the hymns for matms and heard a creditable sermon from a Hull 
Methodist The Mohman Pathan Labourers aboard were qmte recently 
engaged m active hostihties agamst us now friendly, tvillmg and good 
tempered One nearly died from sea-sickness After dinn er I reduced the 
Captam at Chess after losmg two pieces to him Always tired physically, 
mentally and morally if only two weeks m England . . 

12 July 1917 Yesterday Pathans forably washed, the ordeal bemg 
made endurable by allowmg them to soap each other, which they did with 
mcredible feroaty, one veteran insistmg on a consaentious lathermg to 
the mside of his nephew’s throat Now they are bemg vaccmated Said 
down with fever and like Egyptians of all classes (and mdeed most men) 
behevmg himself at death’s door Wireless tells us Greece has come m 
so more demands on our Exchequer, and novae tabulae for all their 
perfidies ^ 

14 July 1917 Reached Suez 4am, and at 6 15 left Pumea m S N O ’s 
launch, too late for 6 45 tram So to H M S Humber where learnt from 
Snagg, with unutterable disappomtment, that no mails had come for me 
Wa^ed about till 8 30, when returned to ship and breakfasted with him 
Sent wireless to Aden for mails Left Suez 10 reachmg Ismaiha i o There 
telephoned to Wemyss who sent the mevitable naval Rolls Royce and bore 
me to a swift luncheon Telephoned to Jimmy Watson ^ and found all 
well but Stewart Symes recovermg from fever and M Cheetham down 
with It and waitmg for leave Hear of Murray’s recall and AUenby’s arrival 
Cairo 4 50 No sign of Ismam, so put m at Turf for mght Saw Clayton, 
etc and had him to dinner, where he told me of his refusal of the Deputy 
High Comimssionership of Baghdad, giving his reasons I think he is really 

1 Lieut -Col J K Watson, ADC Successively to Lord Kitchener m the Sudan 
and South Africa, and to the Khedive Su: Henry’s Mihtary Secretary. 
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Ijong k»w and uiunc for the lotcnor Warned me I might expect 
to be offered wrocthmg in Iraq 

15 July 1917 Ism^ tclb roc that all the ppen hare aniumneed roy 
per manent tramfer to Baghdad^ and that the dEdai dhnenU m the MokaUam 
only confirrned the Imprcsiion. Ko one ex p ected roc to return. Tans 
Nuiir‘ from 2.30 to 3 30, Z tUnk glad to tee roe back, and anxious that I 
should not leav'c Eg>pL 4.15 tram to Alexandna readihig S Gaber now 
at 8, hi accordance tdth the uolrenal diminution of spe^ Watson met 
me and look me to the Residency where I dined atone with the Whigates 
and told them of m) foumey Rarolcfa cool and peaceful 

16 July 1917 'niey made me have brtaklast upstairs At 9 asked 
Wingate for leave, wba he announced to me the offer bj the Z^fdgn 
Office of the rat of Oncntil Seocuiy at Baghdad at £1000 a year 
Observing m) lack of enibuilasm, be asked my im pr ession of the proposal 
I said unfaNtmrable, and suggested discussion at borne. He agreed and 
drafted a wue to that effect. 

* Pr Fsrii Klmr cdkor and dikf prornctor of iht Arabic djilj at tfekomm. 
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Summer and Autumn 1917 

THE BUFFETS OF CIRCUMSTANCES, THE CAPRICE OF FORTUNE, 
ALL THE INSCRUTABLE VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 

Henry Asquith 
Aberdeen, 1010 
{Cit Earl Baldwin) 

In Cairo and Alexandria avilian life glided tranquilly forward 
into the making and spendmg of fortunes I walked but once mto 
the Bazaars. Stocks had fallen m quahty as well as m quantity but 
not. It seemedj so qmckly or so low as the critical faculty of g^ant 
purchasers who m their zeal for Oriental rugs (“ we may never get 
another chance ”) were competing for mats Imdly to be distmgmshed 
jBrom Axmmster or mdeed Imoleum The Revolt m the Desert had 
turned out to be not bookish theory but a workmg model, and 
merchants like Abdalla Kahhal, tradmg with Arabs and acquamted 
with Its begmnmgs, congratulated me and enquired after “ al-Urenz ”, 
a Shaitan^ and when would he “ honour ” with me agam and dnnk 
with them a cup of Yamani coffee or a glass of Persian tea Lawrence 
to my knowledge never visited the Bazaars agam But m the spmt 
of the Army there was a change Officers I met seemed to have shed 
Galhpoh and to be advancmg almost with exhilaration mto a new 
hope, coupled m their mmds with the arrival of a new General who, 
they said, had left France owmg to a row, but who smted them well 
enough To be told off by this new General was like bemg blown 
from the muzzle of a gim which, however, when you regamed the 
ground, seemed to bear you no mahce Hospital nurses on duty 
eighteen hours a day were now allowed the reasonable relaxation of 
an occasional dance, and Lady AUenby was wonderfully kmd People 
were begmnmg to say that ffie Turks might hve — some of them— 
to regret havmg suggested the possibihty of Expeditionary Forces 
movmg across the Smai 

Egypt IS a land with a climate m which it is easy enough to main- 
tam good health but hard, once lost, to regam it I had not shaken 
off the sun of Arabia, and was advised by my doctor to inhale after 
three years’ absence some of the raw, sharp air of Europe So I left 
by the P and O Mooltan from Port Said, findmg and readmg on the 
deck from two hundred-weight sacks an accumulated four months 
mail. We were, though we knew it not, m the peak-penod of sub- 
marme activity, and m company with the Messagenes Mantimes Lotus 
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were escorted by two Japanese lorpedo^csiroyen We followed, 
and increased our danger bj folloxnng, the slower boat, and the 
little Japanese crossed, dodg^ and encompassed us both 

I bad at luncheon and dinner been observing a naghbour who 
eonsumed at each meal to his own cheek a bottle of champagne. The 
night we left Malta he nihcr embarrassed me by saying that he 
nonoed I was looking at him, and might it be because of the wine? 
I trusted I had not been rude, but could not deny that the wine had 
something to do with my glances ** No ofTcncc , he rephed, * I m 
dnniong champagne because I can i as a rule afford it. ' 1 murmured 
that that was why I was drinking I'tn Ordtnatre I am conv-inced , 
he continued mcr m> interruption, “that this ship is going to be 
torpedoed the bflls will go down too, and I shan t ha^ to pay 
At 7 next cv*ciung, Jai> 261b, about a hundred mfles south of 
Sardinia, sitting at dinner with our bfcbclts behind us, we beard 
without warning or explosion the Ihx blasts on the suen — tuhi mrwn 
spoTgens smum—fmd the enure componv rose, but not before my 
fnend, draining his glass, had whispered across to me What did 
I tell pu? As be had embartxd at Bombay he had drunk down 
some mty pounds, so that if (as I feel entitled to presume), he had 
not omiiica to Insure his c/Tects, he must hare found the experience 
posiurcly pleasurable. I fo^ his fact and ncvxr knew his name 
nut I remember my wa\x of almost affectionaic pride in so sublime 
a cofflpatnot. 

There was no sort of panic, or cren hunr We picked up our belts 
and walked upstairs I went forward and saw one or two officers 
end three of the crew gazing intently upon 0 small white bubble 
which seemed to be maldng steadily rather than swifUj for our star- 
board beam. The helm had been put hard o\cr and the Mocltan 
was veering rapidly out of the tiny thing s conne. But not rapidly 
enough for, at the moment when it seemed to have passed us, there 
was a dull detonation with a quivering shock. A great colnmn of 
green flame shot into the air, and the deck about ten yards the 
bows burst upwards. ImmedateJy the engines were reversed, and 
the ship was brought to a stondstOL 

Although wc could not (as people sav for weddings and other 
festivities) have had better weatbCT, althongh compared with the 
horrors of the Pmta or the Aragon wc endured scarce an inconvenience 
(and some of the passengers professed afterwards not to ha\x disliked 
the exatement), the memory of that summer evening, despite comic 
relief, fa to me an evil drein I looked up to the orid^ and was 
rewarded by the sight of the Captain taking off hfa unlfbrm (which 
rendered hun liable to emture) and struggling into a tw^ suit. 
A Royal Naval Reserve Officer rrnbed along the deck shoutmg All 
official mail bags into the ditch” and thither I duly consign^ the 
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two I was carrying home pierced and weighted from the Residency — 
to find afterwards that others, who had not heard the order had 
(as might I) saved theus without diflSciilty for the boats. Lotus was 
steammg out of sight at full speed One of the destroyers circled 
round us, throwmg off dense volumes of smoke, whilst the other 
opened a sharp contmuous fire upon the submarme. We gathered, 
belted mto curious contours, at our stations, and I was glad to observe 
that two young subalterns who had been paymg discreet attention 
to two charmmg foreign ladies now threw off the mask and openly 
supported them round what was left of their waists. The attention 
was appreaated rather than needed, for when an offiaous chaplam 
passed one of them with “ Be brave, httle girl ” she, lookmg after him, 
muttered to me* “ If I ’av not ze corks on, I lag ’im m ze stomag ” 

In my heart I was calculatmg how long our great hotel floor would 
remam under us, and sympathizmg with the hero m Maud who 
prayed that the sohd earth might not melt beneath his feet; wonder- 
ing also how I could ever have rehshed the gur glin g line of the 
Inferno when the waters close over the ship of Ulysses — Infin die 
il mar fu sopra not rtchtuso 

We took to the boats, although the Mooltan had as yet no hst, 
by rope-ladder. The only lady (so far as I heard) who had had the 
foresight to prepare a httle bag of prime necessities for travel gave 
It to a stranger to hold as she climbed down. We earned no more' 
gallant passenger, but when I reached the boat I found her m tears 
He had forgotten it We were rowed to the stationary^ destroyer 
through the excellent practice she was still makmg above, around — 
It seemed almost through us, nor did our host mterrupt his fire while 
we struggled on board Meanwhile, as the Commander of the convoy, 
he had hoisted signals to abandon ship and the Captam of the Mooltan 
with his officers and engmeers left; her, readung the destroyer m the 
last two boats at 8 15 I had taken two snapshots of the Mooltan 
pitching very shghtly forward but, although more than an hour 
passed before we lost sight of her, she never looked like sinkmg. , I 
had been the last to play the saloon piano, and had carefully, closed- 
It would the copper wound bass strmgs resist any longer than the 
steel the aad salt and rust? Would the chest of “ Standard Selections ” 
be floating agamst the saloon ceihng? How soon would my IndiaT 
paper Oxford Book of English Verse become pulp? Why had not we 
all drunk champagne? 

The destroyers divided our company between them and hastened 
on to guard Lotus Our crew gave us tea with bread and jam, and we 
slept close but cold and unbehevmgly hard on the steel deck About 
twelve next day the Captam came down from the bridge and standing 
near the gun dehvered m perfect Enghsh what I am sure he mtended 
as a reassurmg address He said we were passmg through the section 
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of his palrol most thjcklj rafcstcd bj submarines There of course 

DO real danger, onI>, would passengen keep dear of the gun, because, 
if wanted at ah, it would be wanted quick. Towards dusk we rccavcd 
word that the P and O launch and on Hotel av-uited us at AhinciJles, 
and well after dark we glided into the harbour, where nfker a happy 
doamg delay, we were rcraoicd in the launch and finally welcomed 
into the comparative luxury of the Grand HSld <Ju Ltnxvrt <t dc la 
Patx, Nothing could have exceeded the care and courtesies we re 
caved from the finest Line In the world— mduding a free Special 
Tram to London and a generous Issue of rcad> monc) to those who 
had lost theirs on the MooUan I telegraphed to the Embassy the 
word sunstT^ (which for >cars I had ached to cmploj), and in Pans, 
then a Gty of the Dead, was graufied by a room ot the Rltz for ten 
francs a m^i— even more b> the placards m my friends offices 
‘ Saytz brej ves tnommit sent ausn fr^ewa que tes notrci * 

I found mysdf oiler three >cars exile In an England grey, gnm 
and desolate through the absence of Harr) Cust London, ^ough 
alwa)^ less dependent on anc end large amenities than Pans, 
seemed esen aceper m the trough of the VTar, with an atmosphert, 
compared to that of Egypt or India, like that of a besieged dty, with 
restncDons and scaroues approaching the hardships and sacrifices 
of German) itself And wh^ under the din and misery raining from 
the h eave o s , but must cr) Timer merfti ctmtur^t rw? At 
Rochester warmng of the maroons drmt the townspeople for 
shdter mto the ^cai crypt of GundulTi Cathedral I slajed at the 
Dcanexy, and wnh Mark Sykes and his fomil) at Slcdmcre, until 
my strength returned and I worked for a while at his instance in 
the Sccrrtariflt of the War Cabinet I dealt with papa^ concerning 
the Near and Middle East, and scniunized the dnuls for the launch 
ing of the Most Exccllcni Order of the BntUh Empire Nvith the same 
crTucal cp as Companions of the Bath must have cast, a hundred 
years before, upon the creation of (my own) Order of St Michael 
and St George. In the offices and along the passages there were 
Zionists and rumours of Zionists, and M^k Sykes would burst Into 
my room exultant or despondent according os o draft or an interview 
with Mr Balfour had been well or badly designed * TTicrc v.'crt air 
raids endured at home and m the Criterion TTicatrc, or seen one 
evening ot Crowburst from afar 

like tniiiliic oogen on the mowtreus night 
Magnlflcentiy falL” 


* When the Zknlm obaloed the vnopothr of thl* EocUthmin ther ftloed aa 
ally lordly kss Tthablc than Balloar himvtf In that uife of tlolr nnitile when 
wen Rrhlu to get prt anhei of uppoct from iodh^uals trtiulated Into a 
public uatoacm by tbe British O or erm aent u a wbolo." Blancfae Dngdale Anher 
jama DaJJoar p 315 (Htnriiimoo, <9360 
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WAR CABINET SECRETARIAT 


During other week-ends I resumed at The Wharf the hours of 
mterest passed with the Asqmths m Vemce, notmg with concern the 
Prime Aimister’s dechne from chess upon bndge, and learnt there 
first the fiiU horror of CaporettOj when, as Mark observed, we had 
to begm the War agam 

This September Lord Edward Cecil, Fmancial Adviser to the 
Egyptian Government, drew up a memorandum drawmg attention 
to certam defects m the system for deahng with the aflhirs of Egypt 
at the Foreign Office ^ His memorandum, havmg received the 
observations of that Department, was submitted to the War Cabmet, 
who deaded that a Committee under the presidency of Mr Balfour, 
assisted by Lord Curzon and Lord Milner, should go mto the ques- 
tion I had heard no th ing of this, though I was aware of Lord 
Edward’s views, when I was mvited by Mr Balfour to act as Secretary 
to the Committee and found myself sittmg at a round table with these 
three great men I was without tr ainin g m preas-writmg or the 
takmg of minutes but I knew the subject better than the Ministers 
and as well as any of the witnesses My draft Mmutes were read 
by Lord Milner with careful attention and returned m reasonable 
time with a few suggested amendments From Lord Curzon they 
came back at once, eviscerated and sometimes almost rewntten 
From the Chairman I would receive, m spite of firequent telephone 
Whips to his secretaries, no commumcation whatever When the 
Committee met he would express his genume concern not to have 
had time to glance at the Mmutes, but seemed after a few moments 
to have assimilated the essentials at least as completely as his col- 
leagues, causmg me to wonder why he ever read a document at all 
Perhaps he never did Essentials for him did not mclude knowledge 
of names or titles, even of the Pubhc Servant for whose actions he 
was offiaaUy responsible “ That’s all very well ”, he would object, 
examining witnesses, “ but where does the Governor-general come 
m? ” “ High Commissioner, Sir,” I whispered “ Surely a matt^ 
of this importance would have to be deaded by the Viceroy” 
(“ High Commissioner, Sir ”) “ Anyhow, we’ve had no complamts 
about that ftom the present Ambassador ” It was not easy 

for a Seaetary unused to the production of departmental matter 
(and with strong views on the pomt at issue) to formulate uncon- 
troversially conclusions which were seldom reached 

13 X 17 I submit my draft Report to the Three to-day Next week 
they will be at it, and me M will correct some thmgs, C will re- 

wnte the whole document, and B will not read it at aU Lord Curzon s 
han dlin g of my drafts, remmds me of the old Cairo Railwayman’s fonnuM 
for the treatment of Egyptians. “Seventy always, justice when possible 


1 See p 151 



THB EGYPTIAN DEPART-4IENT *71 

23 X. 17 A» I s»ld. QqjtkFOsncs* freon C that I have been too precise 
■nd categonc rattle wisd^ from Al. that 1 have not gone far enoi^ 
and B would Hke to bear what they tay before giving tongue bimsdfr 

Lord Mflncr’i summing up tempers justice wiih mercy 

(Mmorandtan Lord MBner) 

I have read the drift Report of thb Committee and Lord Cotzon’i 
rctnarfa upon it. I agree wnh Lord Canon that the conthaions of the 
drift Report arc a good deal more definite than anything that v?a» agreed 
upon by the Committee. But then, « a matter of fiKtt, the Committee 
has hitherto only beard wimetsca There has been no fonnal dfacusawn 
and very httle dbamion of any kind between ia me mbe n . The Secretary 
wta left to what be could out of the material provided by the w itn e isea 
without any mttmetions from ns. He has done this, as jt se e m s m me, 
cictrcmdy well, and hts report, while It necessarily represents only his 
own impre^ns, focuses tne whole tublea In a manner which sbould 
render it for the Commirtee m come to condnsious than if it had 
had to the subject without this p re paratory wo r k. I do not thfak 

we could in any case have settled our Repon wiihoat holding anotber 
Meeting- But with the Draft Repon as a basis the discupion should be 
greatly ttmpfotted. 

The woe, m bnef, was as fbliowa. The substrtmioo of Proteanrate 
for Oocupatton bad inoeased thought tt should have diminished) 
the degree of our direct admimstration of Egypt. Was the Foreign 
Office os th« constituted edmmistratrvdy capable of d irectin g this 
increased control? If not, should the control be removed from the 
Foreign Office to a professional go vern ing Ministry, the Cokmial 
Office, or should the Foreign Office be strengthened by the addition 
of a specialized ^yptian Department? I had, as I h^ explained,^ 
DO illuaions as to the delays and nntaoons of the Residency system. 
I was nevertheless convinced that a transfer to the Colonial Office 
would be disastrous, if only for its effea on Egyptian opinion, where 
it must be mterpreted as a veiled or indpient Annexation, and that 
the ad^on to tbc Foreign Office of one or two eig^crts m Egyptian 
a&iTS, exchanged with Esmt sufficiently often to keep them up to 
date, was infinitely preferable. This Egyptian Depertment was duly 
constitnted, and continues now, though on a for smaller scale than 
would have been necessary hid not the granting of Egyptian Inde- 
pendence rehevwi His Majesty's G ov e rnment of all responsibility 
for the administration of E^pt. 

But I had to leave the Committee long before the decision was 
taken, or the Department estabhabed. The Gov ernm ent had never 
abandoned in pnnaple the project (which had sent me the prevKras 
nudsununcr mto Aiabla) of attempting to reconcile, by a special 


>See p 151 . 
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I LEAVE FOR THE HEJAZ 


messenger already mtimate with Husam, the rival claims, ambitions 
and personahties of the Hejaz and of Najd In the begnmmg of 
November it was proposed that I should go agam, this time not from 
the Persian Gulf but from the Red Sea. Relations between Husam 
and Ibn Sa’ud were becommg more and more stramed, but Husam, 
anxious without doubt not to lose the paramountcy he had achieved, 
was showmg no eagerness to forward tins protect. In order to ascer- 
tam whether the enterpnse was possible or where the real difficulties 
lay It was necessary to return to Cairo, and this I prepared to do, 
though doubtful at heart, and well aware of Husam’s gemus for the 
saentific organization of delay 

Mark Sykes arranged for me to jom his French colleague. Monsieur 
Georges Picot, m Rome, and to travel with him thence under French 
auspices to Greece and Egypt; and m the Foreign Office it was Harold 
Nicolson, whose father had chased me back to Egypt at the be ginnin g 
of the War, who immediately provided me with the necessary gold 
The mght before my departure I went to say good-bye to a lady who 
havmg for years practised divmation for pleasure had been mduced 
by financial losses to do so professionally She offered to read my 
hand, and immediately remarked that I was depressed My lack of 
future at the Cairo Residenq^ must have shone m my face, and 
I told her that she must do better than this She contmued un- 
daunted that, m spite of my gloom, I should m less than eight weeks 
be raised to a position which would be known aU over the world 

Extracts from the survivmg diary of my return to Cairo tell me 
that 

I left Charmg Cross on 7 November at i 20, seen off by Father and 
Francis. Left Folkestone at 4, zigzaggmg all the way across Filthily cold, 
and I noticed everyone wore their corks all the way and no nonsense 
We reached Pans three hours late at 8 30 and I got a taxi fairly easily 
Observed large number of pnvate cars also the unrepaired wood-pavement 
m the Place Vendome Telephoned to Anna de NoaiUes Drove to pick 
up Boghos Pasha Nubar,^ with him to the station, where we dmed in 
noisy haste and went over the Armeman question. My traveUmg com- 
pamon slept m tenue de vaudeville pudique complete with sock suspenders, 
ahghtmg at Chambery qmte silently and without tummg up the hght 

9 XI 17. We reached Modane at 10 a m and foimd it imder snow, the 
first I have seen smce the wmter of 1903-4 Crowds of Itahan troops and 
a few English, mcludmg a practical and obhgmg set of R T.O ’s, m whose 
mess I had a cup of coffee Exchange 69 1 for 50 fr Here, though or 
course not so violently as at Boulogne, our hosts have corned money out 
of us At first they were defimtely and actively obstructive over Railway 
Transport, but are now begmmng to see that our mterest m dispatch is 
common. Lloyd George had passed through Modane the day before 


^ Head of the World Armenian Commumty 


TALKS IN ROUE 


m 

The ftr yaniMrinn of the hoc was tenibh bad, and an Englbh or Ameri can 
Railway expert would require only half the number of waggons* Officials 
were nervous of any responsibuity and astonished to see our junior 
tub^tems li^tly si gning tor the advance or holding up of 10,000 boxes 
of ammunldon* Lcn at 12*30, and found sun w armt h and air the other 
end of the Mont Cenls* Tnrm 5 I walked round its gaunt street s till I 
found the offices of the Stampa^ of which, however my fiiend Bevoine' 
had long smee ceased to be the Editor having become a Deputaio and 
ndgrated to Rome. Dined frugally and expensively at the stadon buffet 
leaving at 8 5 with on ag reeable French naval officer son of Denys Cochin, 
gnmmandlng a 400-ton mbmamte at Brindisi Bored with his work, as 
be is not aQow^ to patrol the Straits but is kept in the open sea, 
where he has onlv dlse nar ged two torpedoea In 18 months. With one of 
them he sank an Arntnan aestrcr3rer Has all his nation 1 conte mp t for the 
Italians, though he thinki their oavtl engineers and archirecta the best 
In the world, snd the lines of their drtamiougfats supenor to all others 
The few guna that guarded Anrfma had been rtmoved so that the 
mi^ not be attack^ Sea planes were essenttal to his work, but though 
be had often appbed, and plenty were about, none had ever been sent 
He himself had once come up fairiy dose to two Boche submarines* All 
three dived slnmlcaneously He speaks Fngiith v ery well and h** 
been to FngltTvd se ve ra l timet, tboogh be found one v^ sufficed for the 
dimaie of Scotland. Finished Soul cf a Btshopy* containing some good 
meat ts always, and thinoish plot Bubops do not resign any more than 
Egyptian Ministers, and for w tame reason. Occasional caddmns my 
sesomentB are yet fidntly outraged by seeing Queen Vlctona an old 
German frau ” Shakespeare was a stout respect a ble middle>aged bourgeois 
and Foul, as Anarole cays some wheie , a hm and goat rank Jew But all 
three are surely inadequate descriptioiis of Great People. Still, the book 
would be read with advantage by most laymen and every «ing!g priest of 
our EstabHsbed Church. 

10 xL 17 Reached Rome about noon, and found a Chancov servant 
with a note from Eddie Keeling to the effect that there were tUfficoldea 
in the way of my mixtinn. Drove to the Embassy and found Wm quite 

undbangei He showed me a cable from "W saying that the Sharif 

was mtWng heavy weather of my tafc-conduct tfawngh the He^ai, and 
hurting that I had better go round by the Gulf or Basra — I must judge 
whether it was w or th my while to come on to Cairo, etc. I of 

course to do so better Bircfairigton’-on-Sca thin a^ip to Bas^ 

Con testa L— — wbo came to hmdieon relied bow i&e had seen d ese r ters 
from the North being led th rough the Inaulta of the crowd in tbe starion, 
weanng brassards ei^ coHars inscribed TradiUjn ddla Patna and quite 
indifferent. Received an ■-Tfyilwtf report of feeling in MHan, Florence 
was, ts always, utterly disloyal Ifc Rome, where tbe princcj openly 
declared their ddsmUresstmaii in the nadonality or existence of their 
Ruler ut sono Prtnop# Romano The Palam) hotel had just been dosed 
for Bochhm, but what good was that when fer wotk treasons were daily 

* He bid T lilte d Egypt it the begfimiof of tbe wtc. 

• By H. O Weill. 
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WALKS IN ROME 


Uttered and applauded m the Ctrcolo della Cacaa}'^ The Itahans in 
authonty were reaping their reward for allowing German propaganda to 
work under their noses It was a matter of common knowledge that the 
Turm strikes and nots had been financed firom Berhn, and sums up to 
300 lire had been foimd m the pockets of “ starvmg and penniless ” work- 
men Our own Mihtary Mission should have, but had not, heard of the 
corruption After lunch Rodd took me to Tnmti dei Monti, the scene of 
most of the pranks m d’Annmmo’s Ptacerey down to the Piazza dt Spagna 
and mto the Keats-Shelley Memorial House ® The room m which Keats 
died about 10 feet by 8 A wonderful collection of portraits and about 
4000 volumes havmg to do with Keats, Shelley, Byron and Trelawney. 
Eddie Keehng picked me up at 4 We walked to the French Embassy 
but could find no trace of Picot. Thence mto one or two churches, as we 
happened to pass them, amongst others the baroque Gesii where, it bemg 
the King’s birthday, there was a crowd Smce the disasters the priests 
have been praymg for the success of Italy, whether by Papal order is un- 
known Mimstry of Finance illuminated The first normally hghted streets 
I have seen for two years anywhere We visited a huge and very rococo 
antika shop* pnces about the same as elsewhere. Unusual chessmen, old 
instruments or zny thm g else one asks for, “ yesterday ” or “ to-morrow ” 
Eddie has an agreeable htde apartment m the Embassy, with his old 
medley of good and of grotesque futurist books, and a &r grand piano, 
which I played to him sfter leavmg the Rodds about 10 

11 XI 17 Lay late and breakfasted (by their request) m my room, which 
I detest Not enough coal for long baths, so hip-tub. White bread, an 
mtermittent ranty Read and wrote till Picot came, to tell me that we 
must leave for Taranto the mght of the 12th for Patras, Athens, Egypt 
I presented him to Rodd After lunch walked with Eddie m mild ram 
through the ViUa Borghese to the imposmg Bntish School of Archaeology 
(Lutyens), a senes of rather imworthy rooms behmd a good classical 
ft9ade Cost £30,000, the Itahan Government giving the site to develop 
the neighbourhood, which is of great beauty Mrs Strong, gemus loa, 
remembered our meetmg m London, when I took her to vet some sculptures 
and bronzes at Spero m Brook Street just before the War, and promised 
m spite of hoarseness to take me next mommg roimd the Vatican. Walked 
back with Eddie very much under the spell of the Roman atmosphere 
and to tea with G T3T:whitt® m his pleasant httle flat, fiirmshed however 
a thought futunstically save for the electnc hght, which falls softly through 
glass bimches of purple, red and blue grapes hangmg from the ceiling 
He played a few pieces of his own, based on the music of his finend and 
master Stravmsky, and mimstermg I found more to the mtellect than to 
the emotions I played Eddie a fugue and to bed at ii 

12 XI 17 At 9 45 m the car with Lady Rodd, picked up Mrs Strong 
and across the famous bridge (Tosca, Act 3) to view the Vatican Gallenes 
where we spent two hours almost perfect save for the cold. Mrs Strong ^ 
lUummatmg learned without pedantry, and taste unmarred by Art m the 


1 Sports Qub 

* For the preservation of which he was largely responsible 

* Now Lord Berners 


THE ARCHITECTURE OP HUMANISU *75 

Home. lodged by my standtrd (tbe scys not a bad one) of what one would 
Klx to carry away, have and in one s own bouac, I put the B. M., 
Louvre, Athens, and Acropolis nraseums before this coBecoon. Of course 
the Amortf ie Michiel-Angelo praised torso and Augustus, with perhaps 
ten other*. But the furlongs of cold dignity spell for me royal m a j e s ty 
£u more than priv ate ploLsufe. The animal room perhaps the most 
ftng^ng1 feature, we saw foe Sisthie Cbtpd, but tbe light was too feeble for 
anything more definite th>n effect*. Kodeed how, in foe most hasty glance 
round, foe poignant quahty cfBotocdlPi work detaefaa itself from foe goicraL 

A c^e from Odro s^ing the Sbadf had guaranteed my safe con d uct 
G e offr ey Stxrtt (Attadiea to foe Embessy) ti^ me round fountains and 
cburcbca pnding with Maggior Putro to convince me of foe supenor 
merits cf the Barotpe, in praise of which he has written a book Ojt 6d. 
without iOustratkms). I confessed to pref er rin g tbe circular to foe en^tkal, 
also to being t constructioaal snob But be argues his thesis well and I 
shall certiimy read his book. I do not quite imderstand where Baroque 
begins or oor what It indudes. If it is Pallsdian or if it indodes 
St Paul s it stands in no need of apolo^ Anyhow I cannot find St Peter's 
either within or without neatly as noble as St Paul s. Saw foe lapis altar 
and Bemmls Teresa (Souls Awakening?) in the Gov, and back to tea 
with foe R. 8, where Miss Duesne, Lady LayanTs nie^ fresh from foe 
Ca Cappdio at Venice, where foe Consuls tie leaving and Austrian 
occu paD an may be near The Turkish flag said to be flying over Udine 
also t mo^oe there. Dined 7J5 half al^ and half with Eddie, who 
taw me off'^ bv foe 8 30 tram. I had two berth* to myself, bad gone 
l uxuri o us ly to md, cod was In pr oce ss of thmkmg bow ma^ people w^d 
have si rog ftM ouily dreaded berth Ho 13 and a tea voyage npg^ning on 
foe I3tn, when foe conductor came to say there bad hcai an acodent 
ahead, 7 per son s kilkd, that we should ha^ to get up down and out In 
half an Dour and chang e into cnofoer train probably without sle eper s. 
It was Uowlng hard and tpoudng with Tain. Dressed and lav down agarn 
tiH 3 when we stopped, and 1 stumbled along with my rug and three bmxs, 
past men wlfo torches niarding a coach that bad been t hr o wn on to its 
back, wbeds in foe air Hke a turtle, through a reek of murky burning, to 
a train of two ctmara Into wideb 1 forust and by force found teats 
for two pltinish V.AJ) Nurtes A Servian officer knowing a litde F-ngiidi 
was acrirc and usefuL We went ca almost at once, without Pkot’s heavy 
hifflage, reaching Caserta — where we took on more ouriage s and no longer 
had to tit on other’s hips and collar-bones under a light would 
not tom down— about 5 3a 

13. xL 17 As Picot was firmly decided not to go on without his mails 
it was no eood wiiiag to ttop foe boat, and 1 of coutte r efuse d to go on 
wtthout h^. We were rtnled by foe good news from Palestine and 
dread ed lest Jerusalem mi^ be taken bemre we arrived in Egypt. Slept 
as much as possible. Fog^ 11 Bari a little after i, where for 3 Hre etfo 
we M paper bags coptiloiDg , for a s t a r vin g country a turpi hi ngiy good 
meal Taranto 4.30. Our boat bad of course gone. So m ndlittiy car to 
A.MX. 0 .,^ one Weyland, obliging enough when quite certai n one was 

* Aia hl aiil Mflfeiry T .TtHkiy OfflctT 
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TARANTO 


All Right Left my things at the Bologna Hotel, and walked round to the 
Vice-Consul to se^ news of Temple, the Media copyist, with the idea 
of askmg him to dinner V. C Watson took me down to the Y M C A 
tent, where I foimd Temple m a blue apron, servmg out Teas, Breads 
and other attractive techmcal plurals to a siege of sailors He promised 
to show me the old town and cathedral next day, but could leave his work 
for no meal Then m my horror of eatmg alone I made the pyramidal 
error of askmg B whom I took from his brown wig and Rocksavage whiskers 
to be possibly a pre-War schoolmaster, to dme with me at the Europa 
Alas he had been a remount oflBcer, horses were his thing and his heart 
was m the Bicester I attempted to ^own my misery m a pleasant flowmg 
Baibera, and tackled him with conjectural estimates for the upkeep of 
hounds (a) before, (b) durmg, and (c) after the War So to bed with many 
mosqmtos and continual noises wiAout, about ii 

14 XI 17 We found there was no chance of a torpedo-boat until 
Thursday 15th At 10 I walked abroad with Temple, throughout the new, 
dull, common and vulgar, but dean and well-trammed town, to an old 
woman from whom Admiral Mark Kerr had bought (and hideously raised 
the pnce of) the Greek vases For the moment a piteous lot of xubbish, 
but she never knows when the stuff is co min g m We aossed the iron 
swmg-bndge mto the old, most attractive, and rapidly disappearmg Taranto, 
and saw the cathedral, a fine basdica with a noble carved and gilt wooden 
roof, good anaent monohth columns with lomc and Connthian capitals, 
and, outside a severe and oddly defaced Byzantine campanile The rest 
(general mterior) is silence, but the silver grey baroque chapel to the Insh 
samt (complete with hfe-sized silver statue) Cataldo (?) is harmomous 
and beautifril to the most ngid punst, save for the melodramatic sculpture, 
which I find mtolerable Temple tells me pnces grotesquely high £ 3 °°° 
for a wretched httle villa and £2^ a month for a flat Lunched alone at 
the hotel, readmg with mdecent hilarity O Henry’s Gentle Grafter^ as 
good short stories as you want, almost worthy to rank with Maupassant, 
Kiphng and Wells For a walk to see the old town agam, but foxmd the 
bridge open so stood awhile opposite the Fort watching the ships pass 
m and out Next to me was a pretty httle blue-eyed golden haired girl 
with a profile of Magna Graeaa, also waiting for the bndge She was going 
to the Post Office and I gathered that she was 19, of Naples, orphan, only 
relation una Zia, travelled much, was an artista and sang m the Eden music- 
hall imder the name of Lea d’Oro, real name Elena, made all her own 
clothes which were of real silk to the bone, was paid moderately but spendeva 
nientey and had an amante, her first, officer m Itahan Navy, soon returning 
to her I parted from her with firiendly good wishes, back and read till 
dinner which I had m company with Weyland at the restaurant of Sga 
Bianchi, an anaent Mrs Qmckly m a gigantic scarlet silk jersey, whose 
frmty remarks I mterpreted for his gratffication, and to bed at 11. 

15 XI 17 To the Museum, a collection that should be more widdy 
known, and of which I was unable to find one photograph well and carefully 
shown One or two fine Greek heads and torsos, a few pretty terra-cottas 
and a fine collection of vases, infenor I should think only to B M , Louvre 
and Athens Went aboard cruiser Qiieen^ who saddled me with six huge 



A DREAM 


arr 


dlfpatch for EgypL At luncheon Scott** ArchUcture oj Humanumy 
I Suable and permanent contribution to honest thou^t on the *nb)cct, 
and a book I rejoice to hare. But Xxird, how drcumscnbed are one * ideas 
without an ocouKmal co n trodictton dd l r er cd well and fiat between the 
eyes 

Plcot had promised to call for me about 2 as, ho w ev e r, be iwvcr came 
I left alone In heavy rain and fomed CambtruTJB^ of 350 tons ( c o mman ded 
by a Lxeutatant de vamtau Motet) which, with PicotJ T 3 D MamelotJti 
800 tons, was convoying the cnihcr Charla Rmmalel returning with per- 
mmwnmro to Itea. I found Motet a charming and (apparcnilv) effiaent 
sailor, anti-Itahan, and modem and even and-anaent Greek — ^une bande 
de farceurs ** — good but discrimlnatmc aitntiuley of strong literary tastes 
(and Noailles, prt>*Samaln) and tdoimg Kipling and our philosopby of 
acdon. He gave me his berth end I went to bed at 9 hating the journey, 
the absence of pon holes and rat feehng of being shut down, airless m 
such a small stea trap Just before down I had an odd dream. I was miking 
with Im-cd H. C to whom I said that »otnc of the passages in Maurice 
Barmg’i Gepdcfi^ were unworthy He agreed and said be would like to 
talk aWit It again to-morrow — by which I taw be did not know, as I did, 
that he was dead. I tried to keep the knowledge fmm my expression when 
I be^ to nodcc that be was talking with a woman who bad his own face 
and features. I taw the knew what 1 did and with a terrible straining look 
the signed to me to keep the knowledge from him, and the face became N s 
end 1 awoke. 

16 xl 17 We passed Stppbo t cliff and Ithaca about 6 30, the barrage 
of nets and mines and mode Patna (looking imall for its 40,000 

inhabitants) at noon. The Frendi Consul lad the honour to announce 
that there was no train to Athens for three dap, but promised to and 
hitch a car for us on to a goods train next day So we repaired to the Grand 
HAtd de Patras, I leamg my dispatches, for safety on the Caro^vts 
I Picot*s and my arrangements for meeting somehow broke down, to I walked 
I alone all over the town, which looked sullen and gloomy by reason of the 
cessation of all buslDess. Trams and eleeme Hgnt ceased for lack 
^ of coal and the people ore almost starving But in the Square by the harbour 

I found t crowd colleaed round a man in bowler and tall-<x^ decorated 
with one or two (unidentifiable) foreign Orders, who was ttandiDg on the 
box of a cab hanmguing them with a noble eloquence. On the scot were 
half a dozen framed drpktmas, and banging over the front a monstrous 

' Matarke Bariof bn made aomo t u ’ d ro Gtpdda cf wbicb the original wn Das 
OtpJtdf, Otben are Um Avulsc Qtpddh Das Gresss Otpdek* Das Klam OtpAdty 
^ Mans OtpdtM Das Fsim GtpdcMy Eids Otpdek Seppiio Das UabcseMrdnMss GtpOek 
Das Ormtnieu OspOcJt Das Dsfiiiitivi Gsp^ek They consist of ptmTI square yohrmet. 

I rcry ttrocaly and neatly bottod, of blank p«ea opoo which be bn pasM poans and 
e itract i d poems cat by himself from other books and forming unique polygloc 
I tmbologles of hit own choke. In Engltth French, Oennan, Italian, Spsmlsb Luln, 
Greek and Russian. Of these be had gi re o Das DsfaatixM to Harry Cost. It accom< 

I panied me eretywbere and was burnt with the rest of my library In 1931 Another 

men tki Tied on p. 467 Das Rstrospeatos which he gave to Lawrence, a now In my 
I life p oea nikm . Lawrence described it n **A got gco os little thfng Utile? It’s n 

fitt u Cbestenon and Belloc comhlnM, and erer so much riper Inside th*n the best 
J StIltDO. ” 
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plan m section, of the human head and jaw, from which it was evident that 
the roots of the teeth went not only, as well we know, down to the roots 
of one’s bemg, but also up to the roots of one’s hair. He punctuated his 
periods, illustrative of the rehef he had been able to afford to the Courts 
of Rumama and Japan, by calhng upon sufferers to come forward, and 
when they did so, pulled down their cl^s and with a tragic horror explamed 
by the chart the atrocious or loathsome nature of then complamt, and then, 
if you were standmg at all near you sideshpped smardy to avoid the bloody 
molar which whizzed past your ear. No charge was made for the actual 
eirtraction, but Recovery was effected by the subsequent brisk sale of pink 
tablets, I drachma each, which seemed to be palhatives, if not remedies, 
agamst all forms of human misery I watched this for half an hour, and 
would gladly have contmued, but wanted to see the two churches, which 
I found new, vulgar, and pomtless, before gomg on to tea with Wood the 
Consul. Misdirected to his house, I walked for hours along a lonely road 
that skirts the bay, getting a lift on a butcher’s trolley as far as the Mumapal 
Slaughter-House Then met the Vice-Consul Crew, who explamed the 
mistake and sent me back m his dog-cart Wood, whose father was Consul- 
General at Patras, is a fine type, hvmg m a big Georgian house with heavy 
classical mahogany sideboards A good fou^-century Stele of family 
praymg to Asclepius. and two good httle terra-cotta Tanagras Family 
at school (one at Felsted where they get marks for chess) The Woods 
had not tasted butter for months, had been 22 days without bread, and had 
had their potatoes dug up and removed by moonhght raiders Did not 
know how people were to hve through the wmter. Patras thought Athens 
was holdmg the food up Trains dnven on wood I dmed with Picot and 
we went to bed early because 

17 XI 17 our tram started at 6 and we were called at 4 45. The coffee 
we had ordered for 5 15 was not forthcommg but the cab was, and we drove 
m utter darkness to the station with PicoPs two trunks, one very large, 
my three httle ones and six huge and heavy dispatch bags The hotel charged 
us well over each for our bed and dinner, and the cab 8^. 6d. We were 
heartily reheved to fall mto our carnage }ust before 6 and to leave with 
infinite bumpmgs and shnekmgs at 6 30 Dozed, read, and talked with 
Picot Very full of the years he spent as Conseiller at then Pekm Embassy, 
and sympathetically mterestmg about the Chmese — their devoted yet 
mterested and inhuman behaviour as servants and then hghtmng change 
from laughter to murder. We reached Connth at 3, and were attached 
to another goods-tram Throughout the mormng and afternoon a lashmg 
tempest of wmd and ram, re mindin g one of that hue of Homer quoted 
by Plato ^ixar 07rtop6V(p, ore XafSporarov vSup 1 Zevs, Sud AlcaeUS S 

quatram begmmng ia fiev 6 Zevs At one station a man m a bowler played 
admirable dances tn modo donco on a clarmet, to which four others revolved 
m a grave orcle At mght the storm ceased and we reached Athens at 8 
and drove to the Grande Bretagne Hdtel — pension for smallest room 
and none but pensioners received Dmed with Picot and we went forth 
to search for Tanti Rodocanaki^ at two clubs, from the last of which I 
removed the page, who gmded me to the house m Plutarch Street T R 


^ An Alexandrian Greek I had known well m Egypt 
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not at home, but a lady Ifanrng firoiii a window next door recommended me 
to pmh t ord under tus door which 1 did and so back, to find Reggie 
Bddgeman,^ inrelhgent and obliging. Bed iz. 

18 xL 17 Rose pleasantly lat^ and learnt from Picot that our T BJ) 

kft Piracaa at 4.30 pjn- To the Museum, where m capedal ednmation 
of the br o nzes and vases painted on a whhc ground- Thence to the Legation 
by appohitment an odd nrmihitckle pompom house. Granville* reeved 
me kindly, beard my story end bade me to lopcheon. At hmcbeon Cairo 
reminisccDces and food dlfficnlriea. Granville lent me bis motor, in 
which I drove (Picot In another) to the Piraeus where, m a fierce gale 
we boarded the French cruiser DAmcraiu whose Commandant gave ua the 
tmts news that we were to travel on the Greek §3, Chos convoyed by 
the Gk. T 3 JD NdfkraaaOf escorting also the Italian s-s. Sumatra (mnimum 
speed 8 knots) as nr as Rhodes, whence to Alexandria in a total of 3 days 
Slightly enco ur aged by Lloyd George's announcement of five subs, sunk In 
one day and ^ the Gn^ Vice-Consul for Tanta, we boarded 

Chos a typical Greek passen^ boat of 950 tons We found a young 
honeymoon couple Mavrogordato-Delta, who had been aboard la days 
and made five unsuccessful attempts m get to Egypt. Captain a vuux 
farceur with a tmattenng of crossed the bar at 5 and dined 

better th&n we had feared about 5 30 by one candle, which was extmguahed 
immediately aft er w ar ds, leaving us to tnake our way to bed in utter darknets- 
So on, in a £dr sea, undl about 10 I feh the engine had stopped, so on to 
the bddge, where the Capodn told me he could not tee what tte Nc^Jtraiusa 
was doi^ and bad t h eraore lam to 

19 zi 17 Aitatis meae 36 Hardly any skm Awoke about 7 to the 
tou^ of bugles, and lookma out of my port bole -perccaved wt were back 
m Piraeus Ncfiratiaa had da ert e d us and SumatrOy and we bad very wisely 
returned. As we had no wireless it was not even possible to know where 
the others had gone. I called Picot, stOl abed and fondly imp^lng we were 
on the Hyh seas and his turprbe and anger were dementiu. He went to 
Phnoa rrU t, where be apparently received sympa thy but nHthw Infbnnaoon 
nor assistance- I left my offiasl stufi* in tfadi s tr ong room and back m the 
little French Ford to the Grande Bretagne where I had Tanti to hmeheon- 
As always most lucid. Terribly convincing on the sad ihgrw of our bhmders 
in Gree^ As an justsjKT of the change cf feeling at the beginning of the 
War some Boches were firing a vfctoty in the Military Qub, and Tann 
rose and knocked over tfadr bottles. He abould rightly have bra expelled 
from the Chib, but 80 members petitioned strongly on his behalf and he 
remained. Two years later be rahied the Venizel^ in Stloiiikii* and 200 
members of the Qnb demanded hu instant expulsion. He hoped the 
honours we were heaping cm Vemzctes would not turn his — a strai^ 
word from a suppoiier Our foDy In wHng Greece to give up Cavalla, 
r ecen tly conquered, that the had got, in exchange for Smyrna which we 
had not got md wUch was not ours to give, put aH the cards in Tino s 
hands Our pride prevented us at the begioning from thinking it possible 
that any country could doubt our ulrfnate victory whe rea s in truth Greecej 

Then Secretiiy in H.M. Aibena LegidaD. 

■Ecd QmrlQe, H.BM.S Mlniner in Adwes. 
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always m the presence of our Navy, was almost the only power that beheved 
m us. Schenk^ had not spent more than 12 milli on francs, but he had 
spent It well — ^viz m buymg up all theatres, music-halls and cmemas He 
had never worked through bullies or bandits, but had employed a few on 
dud missions to occupy the attention of Compton Mackenzie’s braves ^ 
Later I ascended the chvme Acropohs for the first tune smce July 1906 
and wandered carefully m its httle perfect museum. The impression of 
the Pallas room almost fnghtemng Those broken suggestions of holy 
dreadful implacable maiden wisdom and the feehng diat the sculptor, 
for the moment failing of the imattamable, stood on the threshold of the 
real World Dominion The sky darkemng as m a tragic Titian, with 
splashes of golden sunhght on the distant cliffs and slopes, against that 
glaucous badtground, over a city of famt rose and pale green, watched, 
like a shrme frozen m honey and amber, the Par^enon The whole 
curiously corrected by the bnck-dry quahty of the husky autumn brown 
tiles Down past the choragic Lysicrates and the octagonal Temple of the 
Wmds and, vwith a hard look at the Byzantme jeweP under the monstrous 
cathedral, to tea with Tanti at the pdttssene of the moment The electnc 
bummg low, and no trams all day for lack of coal To the Cmema, the 
largest and ^est I have ever seen, as big as an Enghsh theatre 

20 XI 17 Tanti called for me at 9 30 and took me round the Bazaar 
which, though nothing after Cairo or Stambul, is amusmg Many ikons, 
mostly bad, mynads of sham Tanagras and a few possible Byzantme em- 
broidenes, for all, grotesque prices, almost equal to those of Baghdad. 
Tanti tells me that shippers have made close on 100 million sterhng dunng 
the War Freights to AJexandna 300 dr per ton A profiteermg tax 
of 30 per cent has just been imposed, retroactively, but as there is no 
central hst of merchants’ books (which they are bound by law to keep 
and show) not much result, beyond the hecldmg of the more honest, ne'^'^ 
be antiapated At ii 30 I called by appomtment on Count Bosdan, Ital 
Minister, a sphynx-hke and Mephistophehan creature who received : 
very well, msisted on speakmg Enghsh, and proved far more co mm u m ^ 
tive than our Legation had led me to expect Strongly anU-Venizehst a 
spoke mdeed generally com se avesse Atene in gran dispetto “ Up oil now 
he said, “ we have made every nustake humanly possible, and I await 1 
last coping-stone of folly, which wdl be to give the Greeks arms and a 
mumoon, soon to be discharged m our own bosoms Venizelos has 1 
aU his popularity, and is mdeed wise to get himself feted m Pans a 
London, for there is nothing domg for him here And Tmo is me 
dangerous m Switzerland than ever he was m Athens ” Bosdan is 
MacchiaveUian of the old school, embittered because he has not got, a 
never wdl get, London But strange how agreeable is specific, and how tu 
some general sceptiasm and cymasm what mdre diverting than a defin 
attack on Monsieur Z, or more tedious than vague ranting agamst t 
Foreign Office, Women or Life? Bosdan kept me nearly an hour and ask 
me to luncheon next day, though I feared I shoul d have left So to Poll 

1 Baron Schenk, Krupp’s representative, at that tune acting as German Polm 
Agent in Athens 

® See Athenian Memories 

* The httle Church of Ayios Elefthenos 
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tt tbe F O A itmall clean dork man, ex Soibonnc, dear civil and Intel ligenL 
Asked me ray opinion of X which I, emphasizing ray unofficial position, 
and p T cm kl ng ray eight months absence from Egypt, gave him full and 
free. Pobm seemed to realize hia bonor, but said X had been from the 
firat whole-halted for the Cause, and that he was hard up for diplomats 
He cn m iTtented on the folly of the Allies who itill allowed a Bulgarian 
miniitcr and spy-centre to remain at Weshinraon. After some 40 minntes 
I re t lim ed and hmefaed at the hotel with Adam, of tbe Legation. Mean 
while Picot had decided to le-erabarfc open the Chios, pswisotrement upon 
his naval authorities doing nothing better for him. He read out his ” vair 
strong ^ tdegrams to Pam and to the Admiral at Corfu par naU dt la 
meotqitt ^igardi, tt dt la mauvaut vclonti gut pai partout rtneontria 

La Praitct nsgut, tant soxt peu dt m pas ttre rtprisaUit d la pnst dt 
Jinaaleiru ** Superb, ha voice vibrated his nostrils dilated, and it 
was as if the tribune shook so ranch so, that for one half second I had 
the \^Qn Bean^ of something being done. But tbe truth is that 
e v er y French not empkwed in convoy duty is now busy up the 

Adrmic. So at 3 30 we again subsidized and bade farewell to the Grande 
Bretagne and motored down to the Piraeus reaching Dfmocratxt at 4.15, 
there to be informed by the Cnmmapdant that ** par susU (Tunt artur tout 
d fait lameniablt the French oHachi naval bad taken a upon hlnwlf 
to postpone the departure of our convoy until next day we agreed in 
fmamg this raxdt tnstnsJ, xnoid distant xndi^, and telephoned to the 
local French Admiral begging ban, as we were there, to In us ga We 
ascertalaed meanwhile that dfaot tod ilikt were both ready to leave within 
the hour, and I implored them to add thn to cur message but they woiild 
not, and sure enot^, after two hours delay we got our answer that it 
was iuraosslhle, there being no T 3 J) ready Our Commandant was 
genuliK^ sorry for us, and ashamed at cet /talage d’anpaas s artc e of his own 
chief but ootid do nothing. So, humbly prajing to be allowed to leave 
in the morning, we again retained to the hotel ready if this were granted, 
to come and sl^ in Cfaos I dined at the Angleterre wi^ V ^ 
bitterly and French, and obsessed with vague ideas that they were playing 
for die fidl of the Monarchy, in order to republican Ize Greece, mde to 
the hotel where Pioot inforined me wc had to wait until next night and 
to bed. 

21 xi 17 Blazing day In n^ overcoat, stupidly by a long detour to 
the theatre of Dionysus, where I sat for half an hour In tbe tluonc of tbe 
Hi^ Pnest, absorhbg the en c hantme nt of the spot. Soon came the obvious 
tryst, she m heavy red silk, trimmed with fin, he older and unworthy 
a^ later a whole school of little gifts up to 8, and calUng out and 

picking the that grow about the marble seats. Both a sure 

tnidltran of what always must have been there, and so, agreeable. Tbe 
little giris ciean and neat, but &r from pretty, save for one pure Atdc type, 
dark, and dressed with surprislM tasra m bine incb-cd^ with red, ^ 
a red Lemnian Athena snood. Tuen up to the Acropolis ■gain, to gain it 
in the sun, but only 20 minutes, as the gates of the Fropylaea abut at nrygi ^ 
A peace that passeth understanding in this beauty that once uplifted the 

^ A Toy good firknd wbo bsd been ItaUsn MUituy Aoadtj in Caira. 
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earth, home gone and ta’en its wages Walked back past the two palaces 
to Hesiod Street, where is the Italian Legation Also at luncheon Vitale 
and Nam Mocemgo Talk m Enghsh with lapses mto Itahan AH fairly 
confident about Vemce, and Bosdan himself anuable — a grande antma qffesa 
We left the hotel for the third time at 3 and jomed Chtos, now escorted 
by Nike and a capable Commander Demestika Left at 5, and were stopped 
at the bar, our Captam not havmg renewed his permit of departure to 
date. However, after hours delay they allowed us to leave under a 
disconcertmgly bnlhant moon Bed 8 30 

22 XI 17 Into the magnificent harbour of Melos next mommg; 
approved Byromc towns m inaccessible coves and on jagged peaks Took 
thence with us Sumatra^ her maximum a bad 8 knots, after an amusmg 
conversation with the local French Commandant — sm^, bnsthng, prac- 
tical, aU for knockmg down not only the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, 
but also all other similar buildmgs there Complamed bitterly of the 
amount of convoymg necessitated by the three months’ leave system and 
a post to and from French armies abroad thnce a week — all so much bread 
kept out of France Found Greeks mtelhgent sailors but mtolerably lazy 
We left at II Wrote up, fimshed O. Henry’s Cabbages and Kings (an 
mfenor S Amencan South Wind but good) and some more G Scott 
Bed 10 

23 XL 17 At 4 10 we almost ran upon a very large submarine on the 
surftice Nike fired three shots and dropped a depth charge, with hopes 
of success, and Picot, bemg asleep, missed aU We were reduced to offenng 
the stokers a Gratification if they got us m before i p m on Saturday 24th. 

24 XI 17 Sighted Alexandria about 2, and after mcredible wmdings 
landed at 5, givmg the stokers 50 most undeserved drachmae Dined witih 
Dr Granville and his sister As my tram did not leave imtil ii 30 p m the 
GranviUes took me to a Chanty Revue, where I found myself m a tnce 
among pleasant fiiends of a dozen nationahnes and rehgions, hsterung to 
a song apparently critical of the balance sheet and the punctuahty of some 
local Railway As for the shareholders 

“ tls rentreront dans leur argent 
tout dou-i tout dou-, tout doucement ” 

whilst an anxious husband found on his return from what he had hoped 
would prove a normal journey that dunng his absence 

“ safemm’ lui fit quatorze enfants 
tout dou-3 tout dou-3 tout doucement ” 

I reached Cairo at 7 30 a m and the Residency at 8 

In Cairo I was houseless, for I had surrendered the flat to Hassan 
Helbawi and workless, for you could not in the War expect to leave 
your duties m early April and pick them up where you left them at 
the end of November Two names had come to dommate Cairo 
AUenby, now stndmg like a giant up the Holy Land, and Lawrence, 
no longer a meteor m renown, but a fixed star 
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December 7th — ^28t±L 1917 

FEItO OU £ CONCKDDTO CHE HeHOITTO 
VBNOA IN JERUSAZBUMB PFIt I EDBRS 
ANZI CUE IL MlLITAn OU SIA PRESCItITTO 

Dante Par xxr M 

AND ERE ms TBRAf 

OF WARFARE IIESCB PERMITTED TIE JS COME 
FROM EOyPT TO JEROSALEM TO SEE, 

Though seconded for sendee ss Political Officer with Mflrk’’Stfas, 
I was still Oncntal Secretary to die Residency m Egypt I bad left 
London for the rocafic purpose of proceeding to Arabia and attempt- 
ing to reconcile Ibn Sa ud the ruler of Najd with Husain King of the 
Hejaz. 

Sitting, on 7 December, in the old Chancery,' now abandoned 
to Symes and myself I opened a telepam infonnmg the High Com- 
missiopq that Jerusalem had surrcnocred end that General Allenby 
would make hls fo rmfll entry on the ptL I would have given my 
soul to be there bat had nather hope nor reason for gomg On the 
15th, however, Qayton, now Chief Political Officer to the Palestme 
Fbrcc as well as a Brigadier General, overwhelmed by a rush of 
strange work, applied for me to acoi m pany him. 

I wu not able to be diere for the enuy Into Jermalern, but tm going 
thither with Clayton In two or three days, for a week or two, to bdp in 
restnlnlng the two snd Kvenw jacdiig sects. The cold is said to be Intense, 
so I im having my old coat wldi local white fleeces 

I mfbnned Mark Suites, adding 

I hope to be aHe to a cert ain amount of posolhly in te re stin g 

information of which I wiQ send you a copy on my r et nm . Lawrence^ 
who was In at the death, tdb me dnt with ms ex ception of onrselm the 
only contented people are the Ledn-Christiam, the Jews* being secretly 
and the Moslems openly hostile. As for Cairo, it has not yet recovered from 
its fubUttioa over the Italian disasters and hu theref or e little 

* The OwncfT T Stiff occupied Lonl Kitdaeoer*i baQroom t tif o u gboct tbe Wtr 

*M7 Infruimmn oerer mnflmKtl and indeed coctradlcted bo& these «t>te> 
romti . Yet k bid been reported in December 1914 thtt when Gencrtl Kj*« too 
K iraenftdn mlv ed In jenuaiem Y?itb ■ Jaras Oeemn ^tiff md i few tWin—nH 
men they were gre eted by tbe Jew* with i tdomphil arch «kh tbe text: 

** Bl ewed tn tl^ thtt amie m the tume of the Lord ** fax Hebrew Axiblc 
e hingrri atjhe JtlEt Qtte. 
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fisi PtAl^S t’Oft MISSION TO ARABIA 

to spare. I am seeing a good deal of the Ziomsts here, and am doing my 
best to promote a jBnendly exchange of views between them and the Arabs 
through the medium of the Qtbla and other papers 

Smce, owmg to the Sharif’s amtude, we have given up the idea of my 
Central Arabian Mission we have had several telegrams from Cox urgmg 
that It should not be abandoned The last, dated the 12th, reads as fol- 
lows “ Several long apher messages have just come through from Najd 
Mission via Bahram In course of them Philby strongly urges perseverence 
with deputation of Storrs, for whose safety Ibn Sa’ud takes all responsibihty 
on his emergmg from Sharif’s limits ” I am therefore, with the High 
Commissioner’s approval, wntmg a private letter to Abdallah beggmg 
hun to get his father’s permission to see me through his territory I expect 
to have his reply by the time I return from Jerusalem, and if it is favour- 
able propose runnmg across to Ibn Sa’ud as soon as possible, domg what 
I can to make htm fall m with the Sharif, brmgmg him up against Ibn 
Rashid,^ and commg back to Cairo without further delay 

On the eve of my departure for Palestine I wrote to Mark agam. 

Smce my last to you I have broached Brancker^ on the possibihty of 
joumeymg from Yanbo to Wady Ais, Abdallah’s camp, by aeroplane, 
consulting there vsuth Abdallah and contmumg by flight to Boraida To 
my great satisfaction B not only accepts m prmaple but welcomes the 
suggestion, and is sendmg for one of his best pilots to discuss ways and 
means Qayton also is favourable I am therefore addmg to the letter 
I had already (with the High Commissioner’s approval) wntten to Abdallah, 
a postscript to the effect that I may possibly arrive by aeroplane I should 
of course take a second place for Ruhi,® who would be mvaluable on all 
accounts Not the least advantage of the plan wiU be the wonderful savmg 
of time, enabhng me to be at your disposal here or elsewhere certainly 
two months earher than any other conceivable method I therefore leave 
to-morrow with Qayton for Jerusalem, work with him there for a week 
or ten days, and so soon as AbdaUah rephes, as I hope he will favourably, 
make my arrangements, which mclude wammg Ibn Sa’ud to expect me 
m Buraida at a given date and getting across to him as soon as I can. 

In the hght of later knowledge I cannot think that this Mission, 
even if successful at the tune, could have estabhshed relations of 
permanency between Husam and Ibn Sa’ud 

I kept a full diary of my journey vsuth Qayton, part of which I 
now prmt* 

18 XU 17 I left Cano, takmg my servant Said, by the 6 15 p m with 
Qayton and Edward Cadogan (Pnvate Secretary to the Speaker) his 
Assistant Political Officer We dmed on the tram with the Captam of a 
destroyer m the advanced flotilla m the Jutland action, than which no 

1 Ruler of Hayil, soon to be defeated and deposed by Ibn Sa’ud 
® i^erwards Sir Sefton Brancker, who lost bus hfe m R loi 
3 The Persian Mystic of p 173 


JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 


great feat of arrm on land, or sea, hai been more stnpidly underrated by 
victors. Three of out crulicn engaged — and held— ^ whole German 
Battle Fleet, for ii hours, and got mm port under their own steam. Boebe 
shooting good, until they began to be hit thcmsclvea. On the approach of 
our Battle Fle^ they the satm — and the mist st^ them. 

We reached Kantara West at 10.10 to find no car,^ so mmmgndif r i»H 
one. We reached the train 10 30 and had r e serv e d berths in the GeneraTi 
coach (a ^ntj dm Egyptun State Railways with four chain-hung flaps to 
eac h compartment) babre the Rallwiy Transport Officer infbnnrd me 
that Said would not be allowed to leave without being sealed with a leaden 
seal, to be hung round his nexk. This should have been done (and I thou gh t 
mentioned at the Western Station on the other aide of the Canal it wo^ 
have saved a ti reso me walk and telqibone talk for Qavton and me, sending 
Said ofl* In a strange motor to an unknown destination, and only getting 
him back three minTTTf^ bef^ the tram left at nridnl^. He had forgot te n 
jm akepmg bag and pillow so I shall be cold thmughout the journey 
Cmvton re^ tw the feeble flickering gas li^it, the Grand Afagarme, as 
he bad horn Cairo to Kantara. 

19 xH 17 Woke by Rafli, and reached Gaza at 9 Walked up to the 
PolMcal Carnn^ a fcw bell tents with lar^ square C a w npurs for meals 
Said told me tim the Ewp tian cook who fafled to find a place at ^ a month 
in Cairo was receiving £7 and the marmtm £4. He be^ the cook cursing 
the marmiton in En^p^ and was deeply I mpr e ss ed. We found that Picot, 
wuh both the Misnon* cars, bad not yet returned from Jc&, and were 
forced to lose a day and wtdt In GaA So Ctevton and I a little 
Ford car, fust ar r iv ed, end drove to GJLQ at RiUb, some 15 miles away 
Gera is a ruin end was so long before vre took it, die Tuiks havmg stripped 
ah the roo& efl' the houses to cover their dng-outa. A few poor mosques, 
wuh square minarets, and low cement cup domes the co mitry umhilating, 
the sand at this rime of year cov er ed with a faint green growth, and producing 
liter a bailey fine enou^ to be eapoiied to Engiarvi for dutfllatlon into 
whiskey Riotous hedges and knots of cactus sai^ reeds, fiu better at oot 
rate thin those through the BiqihrEtes desert and covert for mltea with 
wire netting, giving a surface and app ear an ce of t arrin g General effect 
curiously un Aficican Eu r ope an and, whb the sea in the bad:ground, 
Flemish dune or low Sussex. 

Oxyton ercelkntlv well up in battle details, which even with a map, 
and surplacty I find wundermlly difficult to understand and stfll more to 
enjoy It took us over an hour to readi Kildb, a large mnt p ^vith all the 
apparatus of GJH.Q Indudlng electric light. At the Intell^ence 
Pmlip Graves, away examining Turkish prisoners at Rafii, eid found as 
lieut. you^ Ablitt, whom 1 bad last seen as a break-down riant-w in the 
rdk of^A<^ at a Cairo soiric, spring 1914. Sanitary arrang em ents every 
where ngid, and very perfect the finmela here and there, imploring the 
me ed of thepasser by, especially menmrious After hmeheon fw a x hour 
walk with Clayton and find him still, outride and apart from his work, at 
which he is fast class, a personality rich in common sense. Hopeful but 


^ To Con roy ta KToa the Ccoal Bridie tx> Kanna East Satian. 
* Anslo-FrcDcfa Potidcal Mlcrioa ittiAat to the Palestine Force. 
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uncertain of his future would like (and do weU m) the Intenor^^ but fears 
the concurrence and canvassing of others on the spot We passed shell craters, 
many from 8-mch guns, on all sides as we clambered up to Ah Muntar, 
whidh commands frie whole distnct, with the sea to the N.W and on 
the other side the tracks leading across the plain to Beer Sheba S and 
Hebron E The hill itself had been almost shelled away, and must have been 
untenable long before we could occupy it The magmtude of the operations 
mvolved is very great and will, qmte apart from the celebnty of the feiroiw, 
deserve and obtam a conspicuous place m military history. There is some- 
thmg human and winning m the country and, if Jerusalem is as it was 9 
years ago when I spent a week there with H. C , I should like to be Com- 
missioner of Palestme Anecdotish dinn er, bed about 10, where read 
Milton’s P L and Watson’s Jerusalem Torrents of ram most of the mght 
20 XU 17 Two Ford cars, a tourmg and a box, arrived for us at 10, 
and we left after a terrific ram spout about 10 30, with Said sittmg on the 
luggage m the box, as had been his portion m the Baghdad desert. The 
roads often 18 mches deep m mud and ploughed by the heavy traffic mto 
chocolate and seccotme m which we stuck, and mto which we had the 
pleasure of descendmg about once every two miles, with some famt far-off 
conception of conditions m Flanders Once the box-car drove by mistake 
mto the middle of a httie lake from which we were lucky to drag it by a 
team of eight mules unyoked for our benefit from a passing convoy We 
took the road Bait Hanin, Dair Sanaid, Bait Jarjas, Ejju By Dair Sanaid 
It was so mtolerably bad that we each thought but did not say that we could 
never get through Pantmg heat plungmg m the mure, and chilly cold m 
the car At Juhs past the aerodrome the road got better and contmued so 
to “ Jimction ” * Lomes and Red Cross cars innum erable and many 
hundreds of Egyptian Labour Corps repairmg the surface. We reached 
Junction at 3 30 and, the box-car bemg nowhere m sight, attempted to 
reach new G H Q , and m the effort walked a mile up a steep hill of wet 
prehensile loam to find ourselves no farther than the Flymg Officers Camp, 
who pomted out to us on the horizon another which might (they could 
not say) be G H Q We gave it up and tramped down agam past a straggling 
tram of Turkish pnsoners at the end of a i6-mile march One had fdlen, 
and the guard who thought he was shamming was mclmed to be a httie 
rough with the butt of the nfle A voice from the rear “Try ’im wif the 
other end, George ” We thought he looked faimshed and he said to me 
m Turkish “ Let them cut my throat, I can’t stand ”, so got him earned 
the last two miles The box-car kept us waitmg more thm an hour, so 
that we did not amve till 4 40 ami d growmg darkness, clouds and no moon, 
but a much better road The last visible land-mark was the Crusader 
Garde Blanche^ a great white spur far to the nght front Over one of the 
passes we ran mto a cloud belt, and soon after the water m the engme began 
to boil from the contmual stram of mtense first speed The last hour m an 
eager air under a clear gentle half moon was beautiful and impressive, if 


^ As Adviser to which Ministry he might have saved Egypt some of the horrors 

°^®The junction between the French Jerusalem-Jafifa and the Turkish mihtary 
lin e to Beersheba 
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t little d floger o us , as the &eqnent predplcea are co p ed by do sort of parap et, 
and s thd sent an ambulance waggon with woun^ to then account only 
last week. We drew mto Jerusalem, silent, imlightcd, and apparemiy 
deserted, about 7, and stopp ed, searching for Fast’s Hotel at a stre et comer 
I asked where we were, and somdiow I knew it was the door of the Britiih 
Bible Society to which we had gone with Harry Gust on the monung of 
our arrival in 1910, yielding to his desire (of cour se vain) to possess a Bible 
punted in Jerusalem. (I remember bow a few m i nu tes afl er ward s we 
twice drove mto and sundered Prince Eitcl Frill’s State Proccsskm.) The 
door was shut but the placard srill over it. We walked down to the Hotel, 
which bang German h^ been eHofwed by the Turks to mam tain Its electric 
light cogiDe. Now run by Syrians who tafat in officers at P T 45 (91 Jpcmon, 
which I cannot see bow they can denve one rallli&me s' profit. Notices 
and maps in German rtfll In bet^ evidence. The first person we met was 
Bin Borton, now a General and Governor of Jerusalem, m a dressing g o wn , 
r et ur nin g &om ids evening bath. He informed me thin the only totoble 
places in Jerusalem were bath and bed. Wc dined with the P.M., CoL 
Llewellyn, Chief Constable of WEcshirc, once In the Navy with Wemyss 
onH Cost, gtvt retaining, £n spite of his giganttr bulk, his original 

clean-shaven BiU iolned ns later, flooded with office routine 

and unable to rep out and see life. The mor urgent problem a of course 
food. The aty hu been on starvaoon ranons for thitt years, and is now 
cut off not only — ss thnra^ioot the War— from the revenues accruing 
from the pious and the curl^ and the coTn>thips of Odessa, but— dnee 
the Turks left— from the vital grain districts of Salt and Kerak beyond the 
Jordan nor have other oompUadous been eased by the hllleilng of two 
Divisions in the Qty (tbou^ of course outside the walls), a measure con 
traiy to previous daasion, but pecesaitated by the heavy rain and intense 
cold Ficot* is making a mdsance of bimKlf but might 1 am sure be smoothed 
down by occasional consultatioas on religious, fininoal, educational propa 
ganda or archaeological matters Hu donations of £,100 notes are ^ 
enthusiastically received than they be if h were possible to get change 
for one sovereign. Though the Tmkish loo-piasw note was quoted 
between 11 and 17 piastres and is now naturally even lower to many 
people stand to be ruined t>t«f it is vhal even at a tli^t loss to Govemmoit 
to maintaiD some mtotadon both for it and the bakHk (6d.). As usual the 
Jews have cornered the small change, for which they extort a commisakin 
of 5 or < 5 pcr cent Surely here Is a dunce for Zkmista to stop thw filthi- 
nesses. Town healthy and only one V D case to date. Bed. 10.20, cold. 

ai xiL 17 Hot ftom a litde boiler heated by chips m the passage. 
Noticed for the first time the contiinious firing of heavy guns (somewhere 
from the neighbourhood, at I learned afte r war ds, of the Mount of OUves), 
which t eem s to go on day and night. Uewdlm gave me some butter tu 
half a tatwn for breakfitst (the diffta ilt mea^ but there seems to be plenty 


^ ODe-ttmh of cn Egyptian plaatre tfaerdbre**-! fintfaha. 

* T JTTrr to Mark Syke* of 15 December ** I ffcher hrn Flax tbt he h g rr«i ij 
dh at tiifled with hh and the gen e ral po aiti oc In rileatine. Throoghmit oor roytge 
be was addtetted by French. ItaHam Qtcela gnd the Brfrfah Na^ Antixsities n 
the Pwrirh HTjb Pran i m m Lir.^ *• 
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uncertain of ins future would like (and do well in) the Intenor,^ but fears 
the concurrence and canvassing of others on the spot We passed shell craters, 
many from 8-mch guns, on all sides as we clambered up to Ah Mimtar, 
which commands llie whole distnct, with the sea to the N.W and on 
the other side the tracks leadmg across the plam to Beer Sheba S and 
Hebron E The hill itself had been almost shelled away, and must have been 
untenable long before we could occupy it The magmtude of the operations 
mvolved is very great and will, qmte apart from the celebnty of the terrain, 
deserve and obtam a conspicuous place m military history. There is some- 
thmg human and winning m the country and, if Jerusalem is as it was 9 
years ago when I spent a week there with H. C , I should like to be Com- 
nussioner of Palestme Anecdotish dinner, bed about 10, where read 
Milton’s P L and Watson’s Jerusalem. Torrents of ram most of the mght 
20 xu 17 Two Ford cars, a tourmg and a box, arrived for us at 10, 
and we left after a terrific ram spout about 10 30, with Said sittmg on the 
luggage m the box, as had been his portion m the Baghdad desert. The 
roads often 18 mches deep m mud and ploughed by the heavy traffic mto 
chocolate and seccotme m which we stuck, and mto which we had the 
pleasure of descendmg about once every two miles, with some famt far-off 
conception of conditions m Flanders Once the box-car drove by mistake 
mto the middle of a little lake from which we were lucky to drag it by a 
team of eight mules unyoked for our benefit from a passing convoy We 
took the road Bait Hanin, Dair Sanaid, Bait Jarjas, Ejju By Dair Sanaid 
It was so mtolerably bad that we each thought but did not say that we could 
never get through Pantmg heat plungmg m the mire, and chilly cold m 
the car At Juhs past the aerodrome the road got better and contmued so 
to “ Jimction ” 2 Lorries and Red Cross cars innumerable and many 
hundreds of Egyptian Labour Corps repairmg the surface We reached 
Jimction at 3 30 and, the box-car bemg nowhere m sight, attempted to 
reach new G H Q , and m the effort walked a mile up a steep hill of wet 
prehensile loam to find ourselves no farther than the Flymg Officers Camp, 
who pomted out to us on the horizon another which might (they could 
not say) be G H Q We gave it up and tramped down agam past a strag glin g 
tram of Turkish prisoners at the end of a i6-mile march One had fdlen, 
and the guard who thought he was s hammin g was mchned to be a httle 
rough with the butt of the nfle A voice from the rear “ Try ’im wif the 
other end, George ” We thought he looked famished and he said to me 
m Turkish “ Let them cut my throat, I can’t stand ”, so got him earned 
the last two miles The box-car kept us waitmg more than an hour, so 
that we did not amve till 4 40 amid growmg darkness, clouds and no moon, 
but a much better road The last visible land-mark was the Crusader 
Garde Blanche, a great white spur far to the nght front Over one of the 
passes we ran mto a cloud belt, and soon after the water m the engme began 
to boil from the contmual stram of mtense first speed. The last hour m an 
eager air under a clear gentle half moon was beautiful and impressive, if 


^ As Adviser to which jWimstry he might have saved Egypt some of the horrors 
of 1922 

~ The Jimction between the French Jerusalem-Jaffa and the Turkish mihtaiy 
Ime to Beersheba 
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a little dangtrow, as the frequent predpices ore coped by no sort of parap et, 
and a i)dd sent an ambulance ^?aggon tdth wounded to their account (^y 
last week. We drew into Jerusalem, tilent onhghtcd, and apparently 
deserted, about 7, and stop^, searching for Fast’s Hotel at a street comer 
I asked where we were, and somehow 1 knew it was the door of the British 
Bible Sodety to which we had gone with Harry Cust on the morning of 
our amval in 1910, yielding to h& desire (of course vain) to possess a Bible 
printed in Jerusalem. (I remember bow o few minutes afterwards we 
twice drove into and sundered Prmcc Ettl Frio’s State Proasnion.) The 
door was shut but the placard still over it We walked down to the Hot^ 
wbkh bong German bid been allowed by the Turks to maintain its electric 
U^t engine. Now run by Syrians who take In oEBcert at P T 45 (91) pennon, 
from which I cannot see how they can denvc one milliime’s* profit. Notices 
and maps in German still in bca^ cndcacc. The first person wc met was 
Bin Bonon, now a General and Governor of Jerusalem, m a dressing gown, 
returning frttm hts evening bath. He informed me that the only tolerable 
pltces in Jerusalem were bath and bed. We dined with the P.AL, Coh 
Llewellyn, Chief Constable of Wlltshim, once in the Navy with Wemyss 
and Charles Cust, and retaining, in spite of hU pgandc bulk, his original 
clean-shaven br cc^nets Bill joined us later, fiooded with routine 
and unable to step out and see life. The mon urgent problem is of course 
food. The aty has been on starvation rations for thru yean, and is now 
cut off, not (^y— as throughout the War— from the revenues accruing 
from xbc pious and the curi^ and the corn-ships of Odessa, but— since 
the Turks left— from the vital mm districts of and Kcnk beyond the 
Jordan nor ^ve other compHadons been eased by the bnkdng of two 
Divisions in the Oty (thou^ of course outside the walls), a measure con- 
trarv to previous dodslon, W necessitated by the heavy ram and Intense 
cola Picot* is making a nidsince of himself but might I am sure be smoothed 
down by occasional consultadons on religious, finical, educational propa 
gandt or archaeolorical matters. His donations of £100 notes are less 
enthnsiastically receded than they might be if it were possible to get change 
for one sovcrciga Though the Turkish loo-piastrc note was quoted 
b etw e en 22 and 17 piastres and is now naturally even lower so many 
people stand to be rumed that it Is vital even at a slight loss to Government 
to maintain some mtotadon both for it and the beshlik (&/). As usual the 
Jews have c or a er ed the «Tnan change, for which they extort a commission 
of 5 or dper cent Surely here is a chance for Zionists to stop these filthi 
nesses. iWn bcalt^ and only one V D case to dote. Bed. looo, cold. 

21 xQ. 17 Hot bath from a little boiler heated by chips in the passage. 
Noticed for the first time the continuous firing of heavy guns (somewbw 
from the neighbourhood, u I learned afterwards, of the Mount of Olives), 
which s eem s to go on and night Uewellra gave me some butt er and 
half a ration for breakfast (the Hlffimlf meal), but there seems to be plenty 


^ One-tenth of an Eaypdtn pltitre therefore -- 1 brthlog 

* Letter to Muk Sykea of 15 December I gyher frem Plcoc that be b grextly 
Hfuitbfted q Hth hb the general poattba in Palestine. Tfaroogbout oar Toyago 
be was addiesacd by French If Hrt^j Qfcda mod the Britbb Ka^ Ambotltlca as 
the PrcDch High Commbilooer " 
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of bread, at any rate m tbe hotel Then round to Borton’s ojBBce where were 
Gabnel Bey Haddad, his confidential secretary, and Albina, Mark’s ex- 
dragoman or what not Borton was discussmg with Clayton the question 
of provisional Law Courts, which I should have given to an English expert 
to do, and a French to draft I proposed seemg the Chief of Ihe Muma- 
pahty and the Mufti and, neither bemg m nor to be found, spent a vagrant 
mommg waitmg for their arrival was falhng three mches deep I 

walked down with Said (who up to that moment imagmed we were in 
Jaffa) to the Jaffa gate, turned to the left and mto Morcos’ Grand Hotel, 
qmte unchanged since our visit I found Morcos, asked for the old Visitors’ 
Book, and there turned up our three names on 5 April 1910 Morcos’ Hotel 
had been taken by the Amencans for a Hospital, and I visited and talked 
with a wounded Turkish officer whose shoulder had been shattered Morcos 
had had aU his electnc plant, 30 beds and L T 16,000 taken from him 
by the Turks and was rmned, but will I doubt not after the Peace vtath 
new-spangled ore flame m the forehead of the mommg sky. To one or two 
of the nuserable antika shops, mcludmg Tarazi whose brother’s shop is 
opposite Shepheard’s in Cairo, but ex nthilo nihil The contrast between 
Baghdad, where you would be put to it to find a stone, and Jerusalem, 
where I defy you to produce a bnck, is remarkable and, for permanence, 
all m favour of Jerusdem After luncheon to the Armemans m the Harat 
and Dair al-Arman Their convent, which I visited m 1910, is a buildmg 
of great mterest and even greater comphcation Their Patnarch and Synod 
were removed by the Turks to Damascus VTith instructions to carry all 
preaous rehcs with them “ for safety ”, mstnictions which were neglected 
m faa though obeyed m form, by the IHustnous Exile Efis vicegerent 
Monseigneur Kud estimated his flock at 800-1000 souls, plus 300 refugees, 
several hundred of the latter were now at Salt beyond the Jordan dans la 
plus grande rmsbre The need of food was paramount, more urgent than 
money Their council chamber contains lirge portraits of Victona and 
Edward VII when Prmce of Wales Their Church of St James has a charm 
difficult to define, a sort of mystic Byzantme basihca, square with two 
aisles, with the piers supporting the central dome covered with blue Kutahia 
tiles They showed me the tomb of St James, the Church’s Patron On 
the way back I called agam at the Mumapahty and found the President 
Hussem Effendi al-Hussemi takmg the chair at a meeting, which he left 
to talk with me m the reception-room Middle aged, well bred, speakmg, 
I subsequently discovered, very fair English, havmg visited England and 
Amenca, he gave me an impression of honest and obhgmg weakness The 
Turks several times threatened to deport him and he hved (like Kmg 
Constantine when we saved his throne 10 years ago) with his trunks packed 
and strapped He was unaware of the state of Medina [closely besieged by 
Lawrence’s Arabs] which I gave him with frankness. The Jerusalem Muslims 
number some 11,000 Sunm (mosdy Shafei or Hanafi nte) Several Turkish 
offiaals have left their famihes m the aty, confidmg m the English name 
I arranged to visit the Mufti m his court next day at 9 30 Thence a longish 
walk to the Armeman Cathohcs where Monseigneur Joseph Kalebjian the 
Patnarch Vicar led me up to his bed-sitting room by the feeble gleam of a 
mght-hght floating m a tumbler, aU he has had m the house for the last 
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three year*. His Cathedral is called the Chorch of the Fotirth Station, or 
of the Spasm, and is supposed to stand upon the spot where Mary suddenly 
came upon Christ canymg the cross, and swoon«L On his tppomtment 
as Viciire In 1915, he fotmd the Convent 15,000 fr m debt and wholly 
without revenues, “per eomiquent Q meruat xme vx* pimbU prw^ de tsjut 
cordartahU ’ , before the War, not fidila Haxait pmqut 50 penomet ”, 
which the deportations from the north ** au^menUraU jv^d 130” 
There are also some 400, chiefly women and children, m die parts 
beyond Jordan wandering about in the last distress, I promised to 
do my best for this amiable and coura^ous man and walked back to the 
hotel through the moon (but nothing else) ht bazaars, the most romantic 
and picturesque I know ^d complatnlng of the darkness, I borrowed the 
Arab gendarme t revolver and covered Said with it at eac^ comer till the 
Arab praised God aloud and begged leave to enter my service. After dinner 
to visit Ficot in the gigantic Frcndi Convent, and found him bitter because 
(a) Allcnby had not pfcsented the notables at the Entry to him, as well 
as m the French and Italian Mllita^ Rcprescntaiives, (Z>) becansc no French 
guards bad been pot round the Holy Sepulchre and the Casanova,^ (c) 
because fliere appeared to be no progress made in the Anglo-Frcndi 
civil admlmstntW ”, and, public opraon in France was growing sensi- 
tive He would never have agreed m come out if be had known. He 
said we had no idea of the rqoi^g there had been in France over the frll 
of Jerusalem, and I sdd ” think what It must have been for us who took 
it We in England were of coarse insnlar and old fashioned and when 
we saw the religious orders expelled from France and tenllng with us, the 
(Tucifrcei taken down from the Law Courts, and the name of God expunged 
firom masomc rites, rows with the Vatican (where we, though Protestants”, 
were yet r epr esented we ignorantly wondered why our gillant allies should 
so boAcr themselves (and us) with the joint policy of the Holy Land. (I 
wrapped aH this up a little.) He replied that * CTitmt dam Uvr tang—phu 
fort ^tuxmbttes — and would have to be reckoned with- Warned Boiion, 
and through him Qiyton, of Picot’s attitude, and to bed about ii 
22. xiL 17 Brilliant lunshine and pleasant warmth. In which I walked 
with Said and the Arab policeman li^t across the town to visit the Grand 
Mufd, who holds hb court in a buildiiig the windows of which look into the 
Harem il-Shail£ He reedved me In a square very high barrel vaulted 
mediaeval chamber, deanly whitewashed and whb a low divan stretching 
■twig the wall freu^ the door and div iding in the midst so as to 
adhiit an armchair bcbina a gmall table with a green baize.. The Mufti, 
Kflmcl Effimdl, a cousin of Hussein Efil, is Mura * bv right of descent ” 
About 45 years old, trith refined regular features and a pleasant address 
Knows Ea^pt wi^ having studied four years at the Aihar Has not 
seen the Mokattam or any allied paper for three years, and Reamed at 
my promise to pro vide a mnmh of them. From time to time Htigants 
sppttTcd, rin oly ahvtys, before him received what I toed: to be a sentence 
and Doisdessty retired, without very much i nter rupting the course of our 
convenatlon, I stmd with him more than an hotir, and gathered amongst 
other faiti divert tht Jus Wakf and Orphanage Treasury contained some 
The Tttt Franciscan goest booae. 
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of succeeding him, and sincerely beheve that with his present actual staff 
of quasi-experts I could do something with the positionj which seems to 
require sympathy, energy, and imagmation more than routme admmistrative 
expenence Yet I have no chance 

Just before startmg out I went mto the drawmg-room and found a young 
Captam m shorts, with agarette danghng from his hps, playmg the most 
difficult Chopm and Liszt with consummate technical skiU Amidst the 
hotel music a book of “ Selections ” of which No 9, “ Hurrah i Es kommt 
der Kaiser Automobilsmarsch by von Translatene ”, was a charactenstic 
Item After luncheon drive with Clayton and his mtelhgent Intelhgence, 
Woods (son of the Admiral), to see if any spots dangerously near the fibnng 
hne or wi thin sign allin g distance thereof are stiU inhabited by Germans 
First to their gigantic^ convent on the Mount of Ohves, opened by Pnnce 
Eitel Fntz m 1910 The effect evidently desued and certainly achieved is 
of massive Rhemsh mediaevahsm Some Sisters were stdl, but will not 
much longer remam, m their rooms within 9000 yards of gun positions 
We climbed the great tower, which dominates Jerusalem^ with one of the 
noblest prospects on earth, and found on the top gallery our searchhght, 
telescope and telephomst Just below, a fine carillon, the big bell of which 
bears tibe legend “ Spes et salus una Chnstus ” Coming down we heard 
an organ playmg an Anghcan chant, and pushing through a door found 
ourselves at early evensong m a Byzantme chapel, I thought very beautifully 
conceived (even to the ohve-grey mosaics, so often fatal) except for the 
atroaous pamtmgs on the ceilmg ^ Two-manual organ with the Boche 
system of lever-press stops Thence to the Russian Monastery, empty and 
deserted, but too easily accessible to evil-disposed signallers — even assuming 
that we can still consider the Rusks as our Alhes So round the aty by 
blocked and devious roads to Bethlehem, which I remembered and cherish 
as of surpassmg ment A Bntish sentry turned us from the yard-square 
entrance to the Church of the Nativity, where Picot is gomg to reassert 
France’s protectorate of Latm Chnstiamty by attendmg the Christmas Eve 
Mass m state, with a guard of 20 Spahis AUenby is sendmg Gen Bulfin 
and staff to keep our end up, and I (secretly) made up my min d to be there 
We walked round to the street behmd, to the shop where m 1910 H C , 
N and I had bought rehcs and great mother-of-pearl necklaces The shame- 
less vendor was still as shameless as his stock, and had already unloaded 
worth of holy fakes upon Gen. Shea’s conquermg Staff Round to the 
convent where Cave, a 2nd Lieut with a Canadian accent, is, with one 
subaltern to help him, acting coolly and most effiaently as Military Governor 
of Bethlehem and district Back by 6 30 and dinner with X and Y, perhaps 
the greatest hvmg master of the conversational cltchi Wrote and bed m 
dark ii 

24 xu 17 I had engaged to take round the town Cadogan and Franas 
Rodd Borton was imcertain whether or no he would attend the Nativity 
Mass, and I walked up to the office to deade him He said no, and I was 
about to return and accept Picot’s offer of a lift: when Borton recalled me, 
but by the time I had reached his room Pidpape the French, and later 

^ Already H Q of the 20th Corps 

* “ Featuring ” the Kaiser and Kaisenn 
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d Agosdno tbe Italrap, commandant had the advantage of me. As toon 
as the latter had left Borton called me In and told me that d Agostino was 
fnnoos at the French pretensions In Bethlehem, and was not certain whether 
be and the Italians would attend the Mass what was he, Borton, to do? 
I said that if they were treated on equal terms with the General of the 
conquering British Army I could not see what they had to co mp lain of, 
and if it was the Governor’s business to mate up everybody’s mind for 
them, whether they should go to church or no, well, really, really, etc. 
Borton agreed to answer In t^ strain at X30 and at the same time ashed 
me to go with him to the service and also out in the afternoon to consult 
the local Gov er nor as to cntnei, places, etc. Then showed F and C the 
bazaars, w i thou t, however, finding one am^ desirable object, save a is 
inscribed Armenian plate. Tbe Mofb, Chief of Mimiapahty, and Greek 
Patriarchate, returned my call, the last with an enormous basket of large 
uneatable grapes At 4 drove out with Barton m a pehm^ ram to Bethlehem, 
where we bad the gradficadon, only possible under Bndsh rule, of seeing 
French poSus going in and out of the Nadviry Church and ourselves denied 
admission by an English sentry A confusion of orders of course, but I 
thought odi Back to Cave, who appears to have received all sorts of contra- 
dictory instructions, and then to JerasalcnL There found Brig.^Gen. 
FitzGerald, Guy Dawn^, D cedes and Gcor« Lloyd. We dined at a large 
table togedier, and I Ifloxl Dawnay exceedingly and admired his youfo 
(be looks about 30) and ahIHty At 10 30 Borm and I drove off again in 
a torrent to Bernlehem which we reached about ii, passing itraigm mto 
the Latin Qntrcb, nnzod and beyond tbe Orthodox and Armenian. The 
building a sharp disappoiiitment a commonplace eigbttenth-centnzy 
vaulted hfltiilca^ the wa^ dht emper ed duck’s cgg blue, the organ in the 
place of the Eak window, and dte altar and reredos gandily and tawdrily 
adorned with tin and tmsd vases and images. On ngfo fimnt of the 
nave stood a richly gilt throne with apne-dieu m ftont, and in the aisle behind 
the women, the married ones, in most decoratiye high mediaeval coifs ^ 
In the first row of the other ermdudrs for Bui fin a^ Staff, Borton and 

self The service hid been going on for hours before we sat down, and we 
had forty-five mfrurte* more befi^ at midnight all tbe bells rang a deputa 
non of prelates walked down tbe church a^ returned with Pi ^ — tits ds 
arconxtmes — his Staff, two Cavasses with great staves of office, and Bulfin 
with his two AJD C s. The Italians never turned up at all. Tbe Mass then 
began with two of the Frandsctn Fnirs emerp ln g uid ce rem o n i a lly censing 
Picot, wi» bowed gravdy m return not a whiff to Bulfin or the Governor 
Tbe Abbo^ a gi^mtlc mm with a figure like an apse and considerable 
carriage, knew apparent ly but little of his part, and the voice of prayer 
was frequently merged in the hoarse cue of t very able prompter The 
ntual best performed by Uttfo scarlet robed Syriin acolytes. 

The tmgmg, which proceeded from a cboor behmd the altar was credioble 
(canons and simple frugal movements being attcmptei^ rather than agree- 
able, and could a nyh ow never have done much good with an organ com- 
posed crduaivdy of the cheapest and tinniest re^ About forty British 
offic ers sitting behind us, and on our lef^ mduding eleven up m the pulpit 


Stkl to frocn Cmttdc*. 
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the crowd At about i 30 a m an immense candle, 2 mches thick, was 
ht and presented to Picot a i-mch to Bulfin and small rook-nfle bore to 
the rest of us The clergy walked down m procession, followed by Borton, 
self and the rest round Ae church, up the beautiful Greek basihca through 
a narrow door and down steep steps mto the Crypt of the Manger, the 
walls and ceihng of which were hung with heavy satm brocade. After a 
number of prayers and a really impressive hymn, a doll-baby which had 
been earned round on a htde ^t bed was lowered mto the recessed mche 
of the Manger, and the procession, of ghttenng vestments, nch armonal 
copes, unif orms and w anin g candles, paced back the same way, each step 
accentuated by the two Cavasses dnvmg the iron ferrules of Aeir heavy 
staves against the stone flaggmg, with cunously arresting effect The service 
continued till about 2 30 a m. when we made a state exit and subsequently 
pmed Picot upstairs and sat down some twenty strong to a gargantuan 
supper of turkeys, foie gras, etc brought by St Quentin^ from <^iro I 
next to Pi^pape, sympatJuqiie et bon gargon Left after 3 to find the torrent 
Still fallin g and the roads m rivers ^ Poor Borton very low agam, compl ainin g 
of grave insomnia and burning pams m the back of his head I tried to 
cheer him with “ to make the time pass by, droll legends of my infancy ”, 
and I hope succeeded a httle Could not find Said, so woke and had my 
top-boots puUed off by the drowsy Abyssmian porter, and got mto bed 
just before 4, eyes throbbmg from the hghts 
25 XU 17. Woke with great pam m eyes about 7 30, but lay on till 9 
hstenmg to the ram Later round to the Amenian convent, most fasemating 
of places, and exammed m greater detail their Church Surp Hagop^ and 
its collection of fine but not qmte first-class carpets and altar doths nch with 
all the tradition of Byzantine broidery and brocade, copes and mitres, each 
gemms crustatus et auro, and finally the hbrary (which is also a httle vaulted 
church with carved and heavily gilded old wooden screen (containing 3000 
manusenpts numbered and catalogued, many umque and some of very great 
beauty The hbranan is fully ahve to their excellence, which is, he told me, 
only surpassed by the 5000 volumes at Echmiadzm I think on the whole 
the atmosphere of a large hbrary is the best I know Before luncheon Clayton 
told me that Borton had written his^ resignation, which AUenby had accepted, 
and showed me an offiaal paper from Cathcart Gamer® describing his 
symptoms as bemg those of a complete breakdown and necessitating instan t 
cessation of all work Then out mto the dovrapour with Qayton, George 
Lloyd, FitzGerald and Cadogan to the Holy Sepulchre, which not openmg 
until 4 we walked down to the Hdram al-Sharif and about the site of the 
Temple The tiles were shining dehaously, and the water brought out aU 
the undertones of the marble columns and stone flags, a glorified umon 
of the Piazza San Marco and the Great Court of Tnmty. We climbed 
back by the Via Dolorosa and entered the Great Church a htde after 4 
Clayton and I kissed the marble slab of the Tomb, and explamed the whole 
place so far as I could remember it to the four soldier servants we were 


^ Then Military Attadi6 to the French Agency, 1936, Frenda Ambassador to the 
Qumnal 
* St James , 

® Pnncipal Medical Officer to the Mihtary Administration. 
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also convoying So fiir as I can recall thwrij my impressions, though 
tcstbedcally architecturally better founded, resume what we felt seven 
years ago firstly that the ftkhig of the sites and the mdignity with which 
even when authentic they are now mUpies e i i tcd, is an imtanon, an imposition, 
and an aff ront to the intelligence, secondly, that the pathos, granaenr and 
nobility of the ancient City of tbc Heart okly countervaib very real 

arvnn y nnrf!* 

How beautiM, if sorrow bad not made 
So rr ow more beautiful than beaaty*s self. 

Aesthetic death is swallowed up in spmtnal victory 
The weather which had dreiufiied us as long as we were under it cleared 
up as we reached the hotel, but George Llo^ Cadogan and I deeded 
we would not be so easily mocked, and walked down past the Damascus 
Gate while Lloyd put b^re me, with his usual and unique obiectivity, 
the alternatives w H^ for the moment d istr ac te d Him. Austen Ghatnbcrlain 
had wired offering him the Se c ret ar yship of the Allied Finance Committee, 
Dawnay hinted at odd utilities here Lawrence and the Hefaz called him 
South and his Regiment, much praised by FitzGerald, West. I urged 3 
For H?nngr Dfwniy produced four half-bottles (the last) of the Hotd 
Bubbly and talked a fterwards agreeably of porcelains later of the tragedies 
of Gallipoli. I cm reading nothing but snatches of Paradut Lost whilst 
wiinng for the bath to fOL No Uxan or news since we left Cairo 
26. xiL 17 No news still except George Lloyd s account of the Pope’s 
Comminition of whosoever should au e uipt to retake Jemwlem. Morning 
wrote end worked. After luncheon, walkra with Woo^ through the Gate 
of the Column and up tbc Mount of Ohves where we stood by the batteries 
tWt were ih dling towards Jeridio Entered again the Ihlle dome that marks 
the Avynitifm whcTC Harry Cost oaoted the In Memorumu Down past 
Gethsemane to the place where Stephen was stoned xai — and fell 

asleep. dinea m die Casa Novi with the very agreeable Franciscans 
and s ev e r a l Italian officers, an hiltEious bm uninstruenve evening ffom 
which I returned with Frands in marvdknaly brillimt moonlight. 

27 xll. 17 Wrote and efter luncheon took Borum out for a w^ round 
the walls, r eti rm l ng through the H&ram, whence the smact struck the loftier 
buildings and the distant mounts Ins cf Moab with an exquisite h nming 
glow as of pure fire. 

28 xH. 17 Rose early to see off Borton and waited fium 8 15 till 8 30 

in the a? 1 d until his two cars appeared, and he drove mto space. I was 
MiHng ahivenng at breafcfiwt betore leaving myself for Cairo when Rees 
Mogg the AjCg beckoned me out whb a m y slen u u s gesture, and, beginiung 
by saying that I ihould want another pnifprm after all, showed me a telegram 
firamG^Q me, with the temporary rank of li g i tena n t- Cnl n nel , 

Mflhiry Governor of Jerusalem. 



CHAPTER XIII 


1917-20 

“ I WAS GLAD WHEN THEY SAID UNTO ME 

Psalm cxxu 


This telegram seemed to be not so much an offer as an order of 
appomtmentj to be accepted — or obeyed — ^forthwith Said unloaded 
my box from the Ford and earned it, umnstructed, mto the best, 
I think then the only, smte of rooms m Fast’s Hotel I walked round 
m heavy ram to the Govemorate estabhshed m a long row of un- 
comfortable offices on the first floor of Hughes’ Hotel, opposite the 
Mumapal Gardens m the Jaffa Road I possessed no mihtary com- 
petence whatever, and very htde admimstrative expenence, but I 
did have an mside knowledge (with examples positive and negative) 
of the processes of Government and the mteractions of Onental 
commumties, combmed with a deep enthusiasm (still with me) for 
the task, and a wild exhilaration at the chance which had been put 
mto my hand Above all “the amazmg difference between doing, 
and advismg suggestmg and recommendmg as has been my busmess 
all these years ” I made the acquamtance of my Staff, Colonel Rees 
Mogg, A A G , already sickenmg for a serious illness, with his calm 
and capable assistant Captam Bnstowe, Colonel Gamer, an msistent 
Irishman of the Egyptian Health Department, and Major Bourke, 
an enterpnsmg, unflumed D A Q M G above all, I renewed my 
friendship with Gabriel Haddad Bey, a S5Tian Chnstian who had 
been brought m as Local Adviser by Borton from Alexandria a man 
as able as he was loyal and chanmng, whose services m those first 
days of general ignorance and suspicion I c ann ot overrate I learnt 
what I could and, retummg to Fast’s for luncheon, heard m the hall 
a Major-General, complete with ADC, enquirmg for the best 
rooms Mr Fast regretted that these had been taken by the Mihtary 
Governor “ I am die Mihtary Governor ”, rephed General Watson, 
who m his haste to report for duty from South Palestme had not 
received the telegram coimtermanding his appomtment I gave him 
the “ smte ” for the mght, and took him round the City Eighteen 
months later he amved m Jerasalem once more, this time as Chief 
Admmistrator 

The British troops who, through bitter cold and bhndmg sleet, 
fought their painful and perilous way foot by foot up and down the 
stony peaks and vaUeys of the mountams of Judea, found, when they 
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delivered Jerusalem, glamour and glory such as the Great War 
seldom gave, but they found httle else They were mdeed welcomed 
by the inhabitants, m something near an ecstasy of hope and )c^ 
For these were the dap when the trace of a great fear was yet in 
men’s eves, and the of relief still at their throats when for 
friendship with the Alhes, true or suspected, whole families of 
Christians had been exiled, at an hour’s nonce, mto the intcnor of 
Asm Minor, a Moslem Kadi hanged at the Jafla Gate, and a young 
Jewish girl tortured to suiadc. But the Turk, when he struck his 
flag and the Camp in which be had bivouacked rather than settled 
for four hundred years, earned with him m his retreat money, 
records, registers, drugs and surpcal mstnimcnts, much fumitur^ 
all food — and, generall), everything that could be of the smallest 
use to the Qty or to its liberators. 

Snow was falling throughout Judea, so that having arn\’ed for 
a fortmght only, m the thin ’ near ’’-uniform which I had ordered 
for the Fall of Constantinople and worn through the tomd heat of 
Mesopotamia, I felt the cold, and applied for two dap’ leave m 
Egypt to buy a real uniform (with tabs and badges of rank), which 
b&g (very propcrlj) refused, I did my first month s office work m 
a box-doih overcoat with a paraffin stove between my knees 

Throughout those early dap m Jerusalem my chi^, my nightmare 
anxiety, was the scarcity of food amountiim almost to famine. One 
morning early m January I became aware of a crymg and a screaming 
beneath my office wmdow I looked out on a crowd of veiled Arab 
women, some of whom tore their garments apart to reveal the bonca 
almost picrdng their skin. And the sight in the hospital of the 
childrens limbs swollen with emptmess was not good, nor was 
the dread lest we should have delivtred Jerusalem only to starve 
her to death. Brief extracts from my detafled appeal to GJIQ 
explain the urgency 

Food Suppfy of Jerusalem Zone 

For the moment, the secu^ of the City against hostile attack being 
guaranteed by the Bntnh Army, the question ^ food comes first, and I 
consider that the Aothonties and Chaiitable Organizations in te rested ou^t 
to know how we stand and why 

Until the War Jerusalem drw its supplies from two external sources 
rather than from the immediately surrounding country It was dependent 
for its Grain pardy upon the Districts of Salt, Kcrak and others East of the 
Jordan, and partly upon imports of flour by Set from Jafla- From the day 
that Turkey enmred the War the Sea was cut off but the Land remained 
opetu Now that the Trans-Jordan Districts are still In Turkish hands 
Jerusalem stands, as regards its normal sources, isolated. It Is almost 
impossible to estfanate the guantiiy erf Wheat in the Ci^ or nci^bourbood, 
but it should be remembered firstly, that the population, divided up into 
numerous motually hostile anH sabjected to rgntirWc* 
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of organized paupenzataon,^ is both improvident and helpless, secondly, 
that 5 ie Turks have not the reputation (when they do leave a place) of 
leavmg much that is eatable or movable behmd them. It is possible that 
stocks may exist m the City and the country round about, but the opimon 
prevails that no large quantities are likely to be found in dealers’ hands 
Smce the Bntish Occupation the Oty has been hvmg mainly upon pre- 
existing stocks, for the total arnvals durmg the last month are hardly 
eqmvalent to four or five days’ consumption As for the villages, the Fellahin 
who may have any reserve stocks have hidden them and absolutely dechne 
to sell except against payment m gold Any attempt therefore on the part 
of the Government to purchase locally would have the double result of sendmg 
up pnces and further depreaating the Egyptian Bank Note. To meet this 
situation an offiaal Tanfif establ^hmg maximum prices for all articles of 
primary necessity together with a declaration of all stocks, has been promul- 
gated, and been m operation smce the mommg of the 5th The results so 
far are hardly encouragmg Bakeries are closed down, and little bread is 
on the market to-day To sum up, Jerusalem is not and cannot at the 
present moment be considered self-supporting Something must be done 
to supplement the cereal defiaency, or at least to keep the poorer classes, 
which form the majonty of the population, provided with cheap gram 
A minimum of 200 tons a month imported from Egypt will be required, 
and steps to supply it should be taken immediately. 

I was sitting at my desk the afternoon foUowmg the dispatch of 
the Note when a Staff Captain broke in and announced that the 
Commander-m-Chief was walkmg up the stairs. It was my first 
sight of General Allenby, who had come with characteristically 
generous encouragement, “ to thank me for takmg charge When 
he had questioned me as to the state of affairs he asked me if there 
was an5^tibmg speaal I wanted, and I answered : “ The food.” Next 
mommg and regularly henceforth lorry-loads of wheat amved with- 
out fell, and I breathed agam They were not allowed to return empty 

A number of persons here of several Commumties, who were ongmally 
Jaffa residents, have been asking permission to return thither This is 
desirable m so far as it does not confect with existing Mihtary Regulations, 
as It tends to a re-estabhshmg of normal conditions, but they have no 
transport I have therefore arranged that once they have satisfied us t ha t 
they are medically fit and econormcally self-supporting they ma y be 
repatriated m the empty wheat lomes. 

The A.S C lorry dnvers were no less discriminating than considerate, 
for of aU the hundreds that drove by, my Staff could not remember 
seemg one plam or elderly woman on the box seat. 

I was now able to wnte. 

^ “ Jerusalem is as perfect a specimen of organized pauperism as you would wish 
to find In normal circumstances, when the faithful of the three great rehgions are 
willing and able to pour money mto the place, this may or may not be a desirable 
state of thin gs, for fiie moment it greatly adds to our difficulties ” 
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have jost turned the comer Three ttma Itjt week I went round the baker* 
tbopi with two fpeaal gendarme*, and forced than to sell at the Tariff 
price. Women firtt, next cfafldren and men last otherwise the first two got 
nothing At that tune there was not enough to go round. The cask is 
not cai^ by the entire d isa ppearance of ^ small change, partly owing to 
mistrus t of the E ^ptian ba^ note (now fallen to 65 per cent) and p^y 
became the silver Is Dcing cornered. I am therefore increasing the proportion 
of nickel, and may have to Issue is and 2r notes.* But if my ilembs catch 
one of tte hoarder*. 

None ever did, and before we were able to stabilize the currency, 
by the obvious but not very easy process of subsdtutmg Egyptian for 
iSirkish, Jerusalem was to add to her list of strange sights that of 
a frantic crowd, provided with money but unable to spend it, pre- 
vented by mounted poUcc firom mshmg the Ottoman Bmik for small 
eban^ But withm a few days a Food Control had been organized 
for flour, sugar and koosene, with the necessary staff, sheds, ware- 
houses, and transacdoDs running into tcores of thousands of potmds 
In my eariy enthusiasm I even be^n to prepare an Unemployment 
List, and only abandoned it when I found that it must comprise some 
90 per cenL of the population. 

The key poshion In Jerusalem, internationally speaking, was held 
by the Spanish Consul, Count BaHobar This agrc^lc young diplo- 
mat had represented (^des his own country) the Neu^, then the 
AUied, and now also the Central I^TWcrs— almost all the known or 
dvilrred Power* of the World He was responsible for all their 
Archives, for payments made by or (more rarely) to them, as well 
as for the ch«^g and an s wCT in g of innumerable enqamcs He 
was disHhisioned and pleasantly c^cnl about the majority of the 
Powers under his protection, and from the beginning was most 
bdpfuL 

I have fust bad to dmner the Spanish Consul, who was here throughout 
the War, and kept a day tenday diary Now longing for a few oysters and 
lobsters at Shepbeard s. He tells me the Boebe* were <niite indifferent to 
the fiite of the Oty, and drank and Iwnghrd dll the ni^t before Evacuadon. 
Jemal was tdle but hm garpwi, and Enver camaU icauawp la bemon 
Falkenhayn and Kress syTnpathqua 

His diary, fudging from other samples with which he occasionally 
fevoured me, is, to my regret not liixly to be published tn exiemo 
during his Irfedinc, 

Whm I had visited Jerusalem m 1910, Russian cstabUshmcntB 
held pride of place otitsidc the walls, with a quarter covering many 
acres, and a ^thedral and public squares for the accommodation 


* I oe r er did. 
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of their great Easter pilgrimages though Germany seemed to be 
fast overtakmg Russia, with the tremendous Protestant Hospice — ^the 
Kaiserm Augusta Victoria Stiftung — dommatmg Jerusalem from the 
Mount of OhveSj the towermg Lutheran Church of the Redeemer 
wi thin that Qty, and, covenng the Damascus Gate and the mter- 
section of the roads to Syria and Trans-Jordan, the crenellated 
Ro man Cathohc Hospice of St Paul The longer-estabhshed French 
and Itahan monasteries and hospitals, though for the most part 
equally large and even more hideous, seemed to be less conspicuous. 
Save for Roman Cathohc pilgrims. Orthodox activity appeared then 
more obvious and widespread than Latm 

In 1917 the Russian buildmgs, deserted and half-rumous, served 
to house troops and mihtary services I soon found Hughes’ Hotel 
small and otherwise unsmtable, so I moved mto the Paulies Hosptz^ 
paymg from the first day a rental (of ;(^iooo), all German property 
of Roman denomination havmg been hastily declared to belong to 
the Holy See, whereas the Stiftung, a Protestant foundation, had to 
await the general setdement of German claims m Palestme I 
remarked from this and subsequent experience that although our 
reqmsitiomng authorities were scrupulously courteous m their neces- 
sary exactions and evictions, nevertiheless with relatively unprotected 
Protestants, Greeks or Armemans they were not reduced to bargaining, 
a most-favoured-nation treatment which the Mihtary and for some 
tune the Qvil Government reserved for the two umversal Powers — 
Rome and Zion Similarly for rehef of aU kmds there were waitmg 
organizations and funds for Christians and Jews, but not for Moslems 
For them a free dispensary and soup kitchens were soon estabhshed, 
for which I was able to collect large sums from the generous Egyptian 
people 

Russian priests and monks had ahke disappeared, but I found on 
my thud day, sittmg m the road under a heavy ram and breakmg 
stones for a few piastres, a group of some forty white women of various 
ages, m black conventual robes They were the Russian mms, ladies 
of honoiued famihes who had left theu country to serve ^d m 
a contemplative Order on the Mount of Ohves, and were now 
absolutely destitute They were brought immediately wi thin doors, 
and, through the ubiqmtous and eager Syrian Rehef Fund, provided 
with the wool, thread and matenal for terribly needed warm clo thin g 

The Ophthalmic Hospital of St John of Jerusalem is a long pic- 
turesque buildmg on the east of the Bethlehem Road, straggling 
down the slopes of the Valley of Hinnom, and so known by the Arabs 
as Abu Saldltm, the Father of Stnucases For many yeus before the 
War It had rendered selfless, unpropaganded and deeply appreaated 
service to patients of all races and creeds rangmg from the Smai to 
Aleppo I found it m a pitiful state, as the Turks had used it for 
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an anummition-duiiro and btown it up on the eve of thar retreat. 
Nothing seemed to happen as quick as one wanted, for it took the 
best part of a week to clear it of exploded and uneroloded cartndgcs 
and to summon the expert advice of MacCallan from Canx), and 
some months before the Hospital could be rebuilt by the Order 
and made ready to receive patients 
GJI Q of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force was still m Cairo, 
but Gcnl^ AUenby*! Headquarters, Advanod GJLQ., formed a 
large camp pitched at Bir Sfllem — then known as “ Beer Salaam — 
on the sand and among the olive groves of the httle Crusaders town 
of Ramleh. I was soon mvitcd there, to find myself wondering what 
sort of a General was this, who had gamed a brilliant and decisive 
vicmry, who knew all there was to be known about birds, beasts, 
and fi^cs, who had read everything, and who quoted in full at 
dmner one of the less known sonnets of Rupert Brooke. I rode with 
him out to the orange groves, mounted on ^ giant charger Hindcn- 
burg, and I can feel now my shame and horror when the great beast 
put his hoof into a small pool of water and splashed my Chief from 
head to foot. Next week, walkmg on the walls of Jerusalem he 
demanded chapter and verse from a companion who pomted out a 
plant there os ‘ the hj-ssop that groweth on the wall * He could 
name the birds of Palestme, though they towered ovxr the Mount 
of Olives beyond the eyesight of ordinary men It was impossible 
to supply with books fast enougb, even during the 1918 cam- 
paign. During the War a number of persons bet^e personages, 
not all of whom achieved personality Allcnby would haw had that 
even if there had been no war The normal Gordian knots of 
sophistry and mtnguc he cut with the double edge of intuition and 
honesw When anything went wrong there was a local and a world- 
wide (hstiibution of blame, never from Allcnby Those who worked 
m Palestine for that loyal, great hearted chief will remember that he 
never mtervened save to support, and will salute with grateful and 
affectionate admiration the l^t of the Paladins 
In the Sufttmg on the Mount of Ohves were the Headquarters of 
the 20th Coips, m the Qty were those of the 60th Division, com- 
manded r e sp ec ti vely by Sir Phihp Chetwode and Sir John Shea 
Each of these distuiguished Gcncr^ did everything that could have 
been done to smooth the militar y path of a newly created avihan 
Colonel, and my gratitude to both is profound T^e 60th Division 
provided wi thin three we ek s of our occopanon an admirable variety 
entertainment, produced by the Bamsiorrrters, to the stalls of which 
I was kmdiy permitted to bring a numerous contingent of Moslem, 
Christian and Jewish dignitaries, religious as wdl as secular, supplying 
them sotio voce with a decarbonized analysis of the libretto Hardfr 
any of them knew English e ve ry single one asked, and was allowed, 
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to come agam I found the Staff hardly less resourceful than the 
Generals themselves One of the Aides-de-Campj readmg m the 
Mess an illustrated weekly, seemed unable to drag his eyes beyond 
a photograph not far from the begmnmg It was that of a beautiful 
actress, hitherto unwilling to accept his adoration at face value He 
tore out the page, crumpled it a htde, drove a slim cane neatly 
through the background, and sent it home to the lady with a letter 
to the effect that while wealthier admirers might lavish upon her 
costher gifts he could only send (more preaous to him) her portrait, 
found by him bullet nddled, on one of the batdefields of the Holy 
Land Durmg his next leave he langmshed no more 
The Tvlihtary Admimstranon I served was called Occupied Enemy 
Territory Admimstranon (South), and was known and pronounced 
m three syllables as O E.T A — 0-EETA. After the conquest of 
S3Tia there was added O E.T A (East) extendmg from the borders 
of Palestme to the extreme of Aleppo, and mcludmg Trans-Jordan 
The immediate head of O E T A. (S ) was Clayton, under whose 
unruffled equanimity and sympathy no problem seemed msoluble 
As Chief Pohncal Offlcer to the Force he was far too busy (even 
if he had desired) to mterfere m detail. He expected, but never 
inflicted, proposals He was never m the way and never out of the 
way. The northern boundary of O E T A. (S ) ran from a httie 
north of Jaffa through Ramallah to Jencho, the Turks still holdmg 
Samana The Govemorate compnsed at first no more than the 
Ottoman i^Ca^fa-District of Jerusalem — mcludmg the sub-distncts of 
Bethlehem, Jencho and the occupied portion of Ramallah 
The military regime was for all concerned paternal, whimsical 
even, rather than stiff and harsh In the offices, papers were “ passed 
to you ”, and items of information would have been considered almost 
improperly exposed if they had not concluded with the mvanable 
enchtic “ Please ” Yet we were stiU well within the penod of mihtary 
precautions On New Year’s Eve rumour compelled me to issue 
notices m Enghsh, French, Arabic and Hebrew (printed at the 
Franciscan Press of San Salvatore) wammg the pubhc that. “Any 
persons found stnppmg or robbmg or m possession of the arms or 
accoutrements or clothing of the dead of any nationahty ”, or 
“ concealmg or attemptmg to conceal any Turkish Officer or Soldier, 
will render himself hable to be dealt with under Martial Law ” 
Curfew was, I think, at eight; a small loss to the population m such 
weather, and with a total lack of amemties The Army mamtamed 
all roads of mihtary utihty (none other survived), and reserved them 
for military traffic (Their cost between the hberation of Jerusalem 
and AUenby’s great advance was £ioo per kilometre per month) 
Alongside most of them ran tracks, known by the genteel as “ Diver- 
sions ”, whose purpose was pleasantly mdicated by a notice: “ To 
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be used by horses, mules, camels, donkeys and civilians The 
Commander m-Quef and the two Corps Commanders used Rolls 
Royce cars Bngadier-Gcnerali and upwards Vauxhalls Colonels 
Sunbeams and the rest Fords The Govemoratc had a fleet of four- 
teen Ford "box-cars ’ for radon and relief purposes. There was 
not, when I took over, one single pnvatc car or telephone m 
Jerusalem. 

The difficulties of tiavd to Palestme must have seemed to applicants 
qmte mtolcrable, and aroused bitter complaints all over the world. 
But OX.TA. had to bear in mind fine gradations between neutral 
and enemy subjects, even in religious Orders, and the scarcity of 
food and accommodation, and when these obracles were ov ercome 
it was as often as not weeks and months before a berth could be 
obtained — an additional delay for which though not responsible we 
generally received the blame. Every oviiian who wished to enter 
or leave Palestme had to obtam a special permit from the authorities 
m Cano, apart from the passport regulations of foreign countnes, 
and every ticict for the trams to and from Egypt had to be officially 
regis ter ed and canvassed before permission was given to buy iL With- 
in Palestme itself travel permits were compulsory for tiav^ers, even 
on foot, to Jerusalem or any other town or village, and were only 
abolish^ when I d isc o v eft a i that they were almost universally 
disregarded In respect of internments I made excepuons (as m Egypt) 
for some Germa n and Ausman FrancdscaDS, and for the Gtrn^ 
duef r e pr esentative of the ' Amcncan ” Colony, and never had 
cause to r e gr et either Those who could evaded our watchfulness 
Durmg one of my absences " the Italians mtrodneed six monks and 
one lay brother disguised as soldiers, who demobilized themselves 
and donned ecclesiastical habits on arrival ” * 

Our finances were a harmless necessary blank. All my Financial 
Adviser can tell me of the Budget is thrt we have no R^mue, and 
do not yet know the rate of our expenditure.” The immediate 
liabflities of Jcrusalon fiff exceeded the assets and, as always at the 
overthrow of governments, it was the official classes, hitherto sheltered 
and privileged, that suflered most acutely Scoit» of officers and 
offioah wlm had se rved the Sultan for years were utterly wnhout 
resources Thor claims could hot be accepted without verific a tion, 
a matter of toil and of time (some, with di gnified resignation, had 
not presented any) but once vc^cd, all were honoured The ultimate 
generosity of the Bnush Government m the matter of compensation 
^ exceeded that of any other, save perhaps the United States (of 
which I have no knowledge) One or two landowners might be 

^Tbe bonet tad mulct were nearty ill mlUtiry general l y tbe local node of cattle 
wu ezbamted. 

Letter to mytelf (oa Impt-y t kin ) from Attt. MlUtaiy OoretDoe. 
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dissatisfied with their assessments, but as a rule the error was the 
other wa)'^ An Arab Admimstration officer who had lost an arm “ on 
duty ” received a war gratuity before the Department concerned 
had ascertamed that the loss had been caused by a fall from a donkey 
I reheved my feehngs by quoting to him the Armeman proverb “ He 
who mounts an ass has one shame, he who falls J&om it two.”^ 

The Turks had removed with them from Jerusalem among other 
objects of value the chiefs of Communities such as Damianos, the 
Orthodox, and Ormaman, the Armeman Patnarch and other out- 
standing personahties The Qadi had been taken with a view oi 
holdmg up the rehgious courts and embarrassmg a Chnstian Ad- 
mimstration by forcmg upon them a Moslem appomtment 1 
nommated the Mufti acting Qadi, and there was no mterruption 
of work The excellent Mayor of Jerusalem, Husseim al-Hussemi. 
died early m 1918 and I had to appomt a new Mayor and Council 

Owing to the foul state in which the Turks left the City, we stand m a 
very fair danger of a typhus epidemic, and cerebro-spmd memngitis is 
mcreasmg very rapidly The ram has made the roads almost impassable, 
and until the Railway reaches us agam (the Turks rooted up the French 
Company’s Jaffa-Jerusalem Ime) it is very difficult to brmg up suffiaent 
drugs, disinfectants and other vital necessities If, on the other hand, the 
ram ceases to fall (we have only had nme mches out of an average twenty- 
five) there will be an irreparable drought m the summer 

Colonel Gamer would rash mto my office askmg how he was gomg 
to “ Shweep ut away ” if I did not give him brooms There were 
no brooms an)nvhere The shops were empty There was no street 
and very htde private hghtmg, for few householders could afford 
lamps, so that the aty went to bed at simset and, outside mili tary 
formations, there was not one hght to be seen m Jerusalem from the 
Mount of Ohves; from which it was still possible to hear and to 
witness all the phases of the fight for Jencho As late as 15 March 
fear of pestilence evoked the necessary (and most unpopular) pubhc 
order forbiddmg the sale of old clothing or mattresses imtil they 
had been disinfected 

^ “ During the War a large number of Briush soldiers of all ranks were imprisoned 
at a town m the mtenor of Tiukey called Afiun Kara Hissar They often ran short 
of money, but there was a httle Greek trader on the spot who honoured their lOU’s 
and supjihed them with the necessities of life Some time after the War was over, 
a small dark figure staggered up the steps of the War OflSce, beanng a sack ftom 
which he produced many hundreds of these chits, every smgle one of which was 
settled by the debtor if still ahve, and by the War Ofiace if he had died That httle 
man returned to the East wealthy beyond his utmost dreams, and his story lost and 
contmucs to lose nothmg m the telling It is not every nation whose chits would 
thus have been honoured, or who would thus honour their cluts, and there are many 
villages and towns throughout Anatolia where they are now more admirmgly 
remembered than another much more famous Scrap of Paper ” Sir Ronald Storrs, Great 
Britain in the Near and Middle East (Gust Foundation Lecture, 1932) 




THE PRISON SOJ 

The fellah was a shivering bundle of rags Beggars swarmed, and 
the eye, the ear and the nose were violently assaulted at e v ery comer 
With the help of the Army seven Samtary Sections patrolled the 
streets daily, and it was made the duty of one mari to keep the Via 
Dolorosa, from Pilate’s Judgment Hall to the Holy Sepulchre, 
from offence. The reek of the prison and the tight of the prisoners 
— sentenced (if at all) we knew not for what — and their misery froze 
the soul In the ab^ce of chargc^heeti or even verbal evidence 
they were released, and with the first aid of Colonel X^ttingham, 
summoned from the Egyptian Prisons Admmfstiation, we fortified a 
new Prison (complete with Reguladons, Uniforms and Rations) m 
the Russian Quarter 

Less icnous, but if possible almost more annoying, was the result 
of unscrupulous Turnsh and German distribution of the chairs, 
tables and beds of the vanous religious estabhshmcnis They would 
requismon anything and everything for a Moslem Propaganda Col- 
lege, giving a receipt as often as not quite undcsmptivc. The College, 
wanting money, would h&vt told to a third pany, with the res^t 
that durmg our first weeks the onginal owners, ima gming they could 
have their property bad: at once, would bre^ into the houses of 
the actual possessors and remove or attempt to remove it by force. 
The difficuldes of deading betw een such claimants can ciily be 
imagined. When an exated Fnar appeared douobg ten bedsteads, 
a driicn wardrobes and scores of kmves, forks and spoons, scattered 
all over the Qty and none of them marked, who could pronounce 
what was whose? 

As if these dungs were not enough, there were added to our troubles 
thousands of refugees Over two thousand desperate Armenians 
besieged the samdy but incompetent locum Unem of the Armenian 
Patnarchiate. There were the Christian refogees from Sal^ a dty 
older than Genesis When the British troops had first cros^ the 
Jordan they had been welcomed and assisted by the Sains, These, 
when the troops withdrew, followed them to Palestine, foreseeing 
death from the Turks if they remained, and O B,TJV. had to fiicc 
the feeding and bousing of Sdtis as well os Armenians Later I find 

7000 refuflees — Armenian Syrian, Latin, Orthodox, Protestant and 
Moslem suddenly flung on my hands this we^ a good deal of typhus, but 
mnlaT;* uot expected ml autumn. No easy matter feeding and looking after 
them and I have bad to detail three members of my Sum for the purpose. 

But we did not have to face them unaided, and I should like to place 
on record the debt of gratitude owed by them and by us to the Syria 
and Palestine Relief Fund, the creation of the latt Dr Macinnes, 
Bishop in Jerusalem None of my officers will forget what it meant 
to be able to^count upon St^hen Trowbridge, Secretary, Represen- 
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tative, and Director of the Fund m Jerusalem, for the disposal of a 
apparently unlimited number of tired, harassed refugees And whic 
of all of us but must remember with affection my Rehef Officer, th 
late Commander Everard Fieldmg, R N V R ? In control of a 
offiaal ffie, the despair of the office, tried sometimes I fear by th 
impatience of the Mihtary Governor at the woes, untimely presentee 
of some widow complete with several orphans fi:om Kerak. But c 
an unfeigned kmdness and charm: treatmg those poor people a 
mdividuals and not as cases or numbers, with the same discermu] 
courtesy that had enabled him, as Secretary of the Psychical Researd 
V Soaety, to placate, exorase or disprove the mght-wandermg ghost 
As a devout Roman Cathohe he was m a position to convmce thi 
Latm authorities that (contrary to the usual practice m Palestme 
there was no thought of national or sectanan propaganda behmc 
our Rehef Some of these local authonties were mdeed suspiaous 
An empty Roman hospice had been commandeered for the temporarj 
accommodation of women and children from Salt The Rectoi 
complamed to me that the S5Tia and Palestme Fund was abusmg its 
position by mtroducmg tendenaous and specifically Protestant form! 
of worship This sort of behaviour bemg the opposite to that foi 
which we stood, I paid a surprise visit to the Hospice just before 
prayer tune, as a result of which I was able to inform His Reverence 
that (without rejectmg his designation) the ceremomes were limited 
to the reatal m the refugees’ own Arabic language of The Lord’s 
Prayer. Withal I should like to pay my tnbute to the helpful kmdness 
and consideration shown to O E T A m the early days by the three 
outstandmg representatives of the Roman Church, the samdy Cardmal 
Camassei, Latm Patnarch, the powerful and astute Fnar Ferdmando 
Diotallevi, Supenor of the Franascans (an enthusiastic philatehst), 
and the scholarly and distmgmshed Father Paschal Robmson (now 
Archbishop of Tyana and Papal Nunao m Ireland), of whom I knew 
not whether to admire more ffie austenty of his life — ^for when was he 
known to eat, drink or sleep? — or ffie wisdom of his lummous counsel. 

O.E T A could also turn for help to ffie American Ziomst Organ- 
ization and, m even more ample measure, to ffie American Red Cross, 
who soon estabhshed then Umt m a great house belongmg to ffie 
Bute femily, later ffie seat of ffie French Consulate. Its leader was 
Colonel Joim Finley (now editor of ffie New York Times)i a scholar, 
an orator and a w^er who made hght of ffie tramp from Jafe up 
to Jerusalem and down agam to Jencho, and who (assummg I had 
been there before) blenched not when I conducted hipi through 
Hezehah’s Condmt^ — even when I suddenly disappeared under 


1 “ Did I tell you that I took Colonel Finley of the Amencan Red Cross nght 
«-v,rr,n(Th Kine Hezekiah’s Conduit, rather a drasuc expenence the first tune You 
iS^do^ a flight of steps in the bowels of Mount Ophel under the S.E comer of 
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water with the clcctnc torch — and through whom I was honoured 
by bang chosen a member of the great American brotherhood of 
the #BK. 

The Administration of Occupied Enemy Temtory was of course 
a temporary measure, and General AHcnby^s first prodamation, 
drafted by Mark Syko and translated into French, Italian, Arabic 
and Hebrew, had announced that Jerusalem was under Mar^ Law, 
and would remain so as long as mihtary considerations made it 
necessary Martial Law woxild be stnctly in accord with the Law 
and Usages of War as laid down in the Marwal of MiJitaiy Law 
The ultimate fine of Palestme none then knew, though the Balfour 
Declaration made its incorporanon into a presumably French Syria 
less and less probable, c\en if Jerusalem were internationalized 
Jewish pohey dreading the position of a tolerated minority m a great 
Arab majority The tnpartite Syke$*Picot Agreement, mtcmationalmng 
the whole of Palestine save a British Haifa and Acre and a French 
Upper Galilee was speedily nullified by the defection of Russia,^ 
We imagmed that the new g ov er nment, whatever it might be, would 
take over at the end of the War, then vaguely predicted for some 
time next summer Nevertheless, the Mflitaiy Administration — run 
qia dure comme le protworre— with military cars, rent quarten 
and Csmp Commandants, continued beyond the Armistice in 1918, 
after the Peace Treaty m 1919 (under the Foreign Office) unffi i 
July 1920— and even then some of us bad still to wear our uniforms 
unffi we could procure cMhan clothes 

“ Furthermore , the proclamation ran, ** smcc your Dty is regarded 
with affection by the adherents of three of the gr^ rchgions of man- 
kind, and its soil has been c ons ecr a ted by the prayas and pflgnmagc* 
of devout people of those three religions for many centuncs, there- 
fore do I make known to you that every sacred btiildmg, monument, 
holy spot, shnne, traditional sit^ endowment, pious bequest or 
customary place of p ra yer, of whatsoever form of the three religions. 
Will be maintained and protected according to the m sting customs 
and beheft of those to whose foiths they arc sacred The now femous 
doctrine of the Status ^0 was the bedrod; of the General s polity 
(as it must be of any honest mflitary occupation) in secular as well 
as m religious matters and, though firequently difficult to Interpret 


the Temple, ptunge up to yoor mlft hito flowing wtter tod grope with tn ekctrlo 
torch through the cremefaing most of the wey erwing to the lowness of the 

roefc for Just orer ten ndnntes untO yon the Tifimt Pool of SQoam. 

We were to pleated when we did M to t& other end to have gtx there witboot the 
tide baring ntm or the rcKif £Ulcn m that we htstandr tamed am walked bade again, 
and I nn now prepar e d to take select parties op and down tbe chilly stream.” 

* Onr afly Imniedlately pohOshed all papen rektlng to these Agreements, with 
the eapieii fntpT'rinn of embarrassiDg rhrfr sup p mie ta. 
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and bitterly assailed (as well as invoked) by one or both parties in 
every subsequent controversy, this same Status Quo proved a strong 
tower of defence agamst the encroachments from all quarters to which 
O E T A was continually subjected. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre was for some time guarded 
by British, French and Italian sentries, and was Out of Bounds to 
the soldiers who had fought to free it from Ottoman rule This rule, 
here at least not oppressive, had been represented withm by an here- 
ditary Moslem guardian, a dignified figure m turban and quftan^ 
whose ancestor had been appomted to the place by Omar, the conqueror 
of Palestine m the seventh century. Strong suggestions were made 
to me by undenommational Christians that this Moslem ward over 
the hohest place m Chnstendom was an outrage, which no Christian 
Governor should tolerate Few of these critics had ever entered the 
Holy Sepulchre (or mdeed any other church) none had paused to 
consider what manner of Christian would have proved an acceptable 
candidate for the post The Orthodox Commumty would never have 
tolerated a Roman Cathohc, nor a Roman an Orthodox or an Anghcan 
— even if the Anghcan Church had possessed, or aspired to “ rights ” 
m the Sepulchre Neither could have endured a Protestant — assummg 
that any Protestant would have consented to act The Shaikh did 
his work well, mamtainmg the Status Quo and pubhc order as long 
as he could, and on occasion calhng m the pohce I will go so far 
as to say that he was the one functionary, military, avil or rehgious, 
from High Commissioner to mumcip^ scavenger, agamst whom 
throughout my mne years m Jerusalem I never heard a complamt 
But neither these considerations nor his ments might have availed 
agamst this speaous agitation had I not been enabled to reinforce 
them with the unanswerable order of the Status Quo 

France had been recognized ever smce the reign of Franas I (some 
centimes before Monsieur Combes had maugurated the pohcy of 
expeUmg the Congregations from home, to exploit them pohtically 
abroad), as the Protector of Latin Chnstiamty throughout the Otto- 
man Empire ^ This Protectorate, mterwoven m sentiment with 
traditions extendmg from Godefroi de Bomllon to Partons pour la 
Syne:, still meant a great deal to the French; and though its continuance 
under a Christian alhed Government would have constituted an 
almost msultmg anomaly (which every Palestmian assumed we would 
hqmdate forthwith), though the “ alhed ” arms which had hberated 
T^salem were exclusively British (the martial but grizzled French 
and Itahan contingents bemg avowedly of ceremomal and represen- 
tative mtention), the ritual pre-emmence of Monsieur Georges Picot 

1 A French Consul said to me once “ It is as much as my post is worth to be 
church m France and as much as it is worth not to be seen m a church m 

Paiestme ” 
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and his staff was, as I indicated m my journal,' loyally and ptmctilicrasly 
observett 

These were not the only arguments urged against our ge ner ally 
strict appheanon of the Siaius Quo The larg»t, most p o werfu l 
and oldest established Roman Order m the Holy Land was the 
Franciscan. Thar CmtodiOi dating back seven hundred yean, wielded 
an influence far beyond that of their hierarchical supenor the Latm 
Patriarchate, a revi>’al (some said a creation) of the nmeteenth century 
The Gustos had in the past the n^t to fly from the peak of his vessel 
the flag of the Cross Potent, the Latm or Crusaden Cross of Godcfei 
dc Bouillon, with the five crosses in one typifymg the Five Wounds 
of ChrisL “ Their Beatitudes , the Potnardis were three, Orthodox, 
Armenian and Latm, only one ecclesiastic, the Gustos, was addressed 
as Vostra Patermid" Though Patriarchate and the Cxistodia 
differed on almost every conceivable question, they had this m common 
that while m tem adonal m spiritual dominion they were m sentiment 
and m policy predominantly Italian. An Austrian Monstgnore may 
be granted the Rcaorship of a Hospice erected bv Austrian sub- 
scriptions, a French Dommican may preside over the French £colt 
de Smrii ^tienru, as an extreme deference to the British 
Mandatory, an Irishman might (seven years after the Occupation) 
be created Patriarchal Bishop, but the appomtment of a Frendi or 
a Brrusb Patriarch or Gustos would offend txadiuon only less than 
the transfer to that digmty of the Grand Rabbi. Now the Italian 
Custodta had long chaf(^ at the French Protectorate, and I was con 
fronted only the day after my appointment by a telegram from Rome 
wfaidi I remember b^an * ** Cessando Ja dormnazxont turca cessa 
a protettorato francae and could only reply that under the 
Siaiia Quo we were in Jerusalem not to abolish, but to maintain. 
Secular, even military pressure was then apphed. I was waited on by 
Colonel dAgostmo, Commandant of the Italian Dutaccamtnto (of 
the same re p r es entative character as the French Ditadiement) a 
swtpatxco but chinve officer occuped mainly m bolding Indabas of 
Italian local subjects, and making a comer m the few carpets left by 
the ret r ea ting Turks and Germans He repeated (what he appeared 
to consider) his threat issued to Bortnn that neither he nor his men 
would attend any service at which ** honours ** were offered to France, 
and seemed surprised at my dismiirtuantnii though not indignant, 
for he invited me on the spot to an admirable dinner at the Casanova. 

It was reassuring after these prchminary sfarmishes, that the 
Foreign Office should convey to the Military Governor an ex pr ession 


* “ wS the of Tmklih daniintticiii 

Proteewme.** 


there ceues ilto the French 
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of Air Balfour’s high appreaation . ” and gave me confidence 

for those to follow 

The French Protectorate lasted until the San Remo Conference m 
April 1920^ when it was declared to have lapsed on the allocation 
of the Mandate Even then the Latm Patnarch contmued to address 
the Palestine Government through the French Consul-General; to 
whom Liturgical Honours^ the outward symbol of the Protectorate^ 
were (with an un-Latin absence of logic) rendered until formally 
disallowed by the Vatican m 1921 Both Governments fought a 
protracted rearguard action for the mamtenance of their Holy Sepulchre 
guards, which were actually not withdrawn before 1922. 

There were numerous other attempts by most of the “ have-not ” 
commumties to profit by the War and alter the Status Quo m then 
favour. In the matter of the Liturgical Honours, and m some others, 
satisfaction was peaceably obtamed by explanation, reason and patience 

The military nature of O E T A assisted us dso m the postpone- 
ment until after the War of the weansome, irritating and potentially 
dangerous problem (so enthraUmg for unborn, new-born or re-bom 
nationahties) of national flags and national anthems General AUenby 
saved an mfimty of bickermg, perhaps some bloodshed, by deading 
that no national flag whatever should be flown m Occupied Enemy 
Temtory, save one Umon Jack over the residence of the Commander- 
m-Chief Orders thus imposed from the beginning soon become 
usage and tradition, and fifty years’ discomfort rmght have been 
avoided if this course had been taken on General Wolseley’s arrival 
m 1878 as first British High Commissioner and Commander-m-Chief 
of Cyprus 

I twice infringed the Status Quo; once agamst my will and to my 
regret, and agam dehberately and to my lasting satisfaction O E T A 
infrmged it, m one respect, consistently, seriously, and m the circum- 
stances justifiably 

Of aU the places hallowed by the Passion of Christ none is more 
beautiful, few so authentic, as the Garden of Gethsemane Tunes 
unnumbered have I wandered there, and I can imagme no service 
more movmg than that held on Maundy Thursday (at which I had 
nme times the pnvilege of readmg the Lesson), m the anaent ohve 
grove under the moon and stars The upper part of that Garden belongs 
to the Russian Orthodox Church, who erected there many years 
ago an all too sohd chapel m the approved Muscovite architecture 
The lower half is the property of the Franascans They discovered 
m an evil hour traces of the foundations of a basihca, said to date 
from Justinian The Custos, while disposed to agree m pnvate con- 
versation (who ever disagreed pnvately m Palestine?) that Terra 
Santa was over-doctored, over-pnested (espeaally by other denomma- 
tions) and over-pohaed, somehow could not perceive that it was also 
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somewhat heavily ovcr-churchcd His ambition and his apphcation 
was to complete (m other words to build anew) the basilica of Justinian, 
to say nothing of another church upon the summit of Mount Tabor 
Over this last, still &r the wrong side of the Turkish lines, I felt but 
a limited competence. The thnee holy site of Gethsemane I longed to 
save, so tempomed and discouraged. Soon, however, questions began 
to be asked and pressure exerted upon me by hi^cr military co- 
religionanes of the Gustos They reminded me that the Garden was 
the absolute property of the applicants, and suggested that not bemg 
of their persuasion, it was do^tlcss difficult Jbr me to appreciate 
the conception of turning the Garden once more to what it had been 
m the reign of Justinian, My prayer that it should be aUowcd to 
remain as it was m the time of Omst was a final proof of the narrow- 
ness of my outlook, Mihtary Commands arc not resigned m war- 
time, and even if they were, I had no particular reason to suppose 
that my successor would prove more r^ous for Jerusalem or less 
amenable than myself It was anyhow improbable that a town- 
pbmning ordinance could have resided the demand Nevertheless, 
learning on good authority that there was m Rome itself a strong feeling 
agamst the expenditure on bndo and mortar of money so urgently 
and umversally needed by the faithful — going so far as a decree peW ed 
for the Papal signature forbidding any further building m Latm 
Gethsemane— I l^ted my approval to dbe compleocm of the founda- 
tions But the Gustos knew weE when to bide hn tune and when 
to act. The Papal decree was never signed The apphcation was 
dnly renewed and the Civil Government were most reluctantly obliged 
to cede permission for the Inganere Archtetto Signor Barium to 
hide by masonry from the kneeling pilgrim yet one more of 

those holy fields 

Over whose blessed acres walked those feet 

Whidi fourteen hondred years ago were tuDed 

For our advantage to the bitter cross 

I turn with relief to another basilica, built by Constantine, restored 
bv Justinian, abolishing no garden, and cnshrmmg the Grotto of 
the Nativity m Bethlehem- Early m the nineteenth century the 
Orthodox Patriarch had built b e twe en the extreme eastern pillars 
of the nave a hideous rubble wall some fifteen feet hi gh, stuccoed 
battlcship-grcy and entirdy blodun^ from view the ^cam of the 
gilded ikonostasis and the dunmer distances of the apse. His object 
was to prev en t desecration by Moslems, though I never heard, nor 
do I think It likely, that any such had occ ur red for decades This 
Ignoble severance of the very life-cord of Constantmds great temple 
I could not bear I determined to remove it, and became convmccd 
as I advanced into the complications of its ownership and consequen- 
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Hal rights that, if it fell not under the edict of a mihtary despot, it 
would stand for ever Both Greek-Orthodox and Gregonan-Armeman 
authorities were finally prepared to agree to its demohtion — ^though 
the Greeks hesitated when they learnt that the Latins approved — 
each on the condition, at first to my surpnse, that themselves, and 
not the others, should be allowed to pay for the work. I found that 
the reason for this starthng offer was that payment for any modifica- 
tion of a site was held to estabhsh ownership thereto Bemg admitted 
by both parties as outside any such claims, I was allowed the honour 
of efifectmg the payment myself Once down, I knew the wall would 
never be replaced, and truly, as the picture shows and the pilgrim 
may still see from the white stripes down the two tawny-dark columns, 
there has been here an imscreenmg of great beauty 

The Mihtary Admimstration notably contravened the Status Quo, 
m the matter of Ziomsm. Palestme had been (and m 1918 half Palestme 
still was) a provmce of the Moslem Ottoman Empire, and the vast 
majority of its inhabitants were Arabs Under the Status Quo we 
were entitled (and mstructed) to impress upon those desinng im- 
mediate reforms that we were here merely as a Mihtary Government 
and not as Civil Reorganizers Our logicd procedure would therefore 
have been to admimster the temtory as if it had been Egypt or any 
other country with important mmonties; makmg Enghsh the ofifidd 
language, and providing Arabic translations and mterpreters, and 
treatmg the resident Jews, Europeans, Armemans and odiers as they 
would have been treated m Egypt. 

Far different from this conception was the attitude of O E T A 
General AUenby’s very first proclamation and all that issued from 
me were m Hebrew, as well as m Enghsh and Arabic ^ Departmental 
and pubhc notices were m Hebrew and, as soon as possible, offiaal 
and Mumapal receipts also We had Jewish officers on our staffs, 
Jewish cleric and mterpreters m our offices For these dehberate 
and vital mfiractions of mihtary practice O E T.A was criticized 
both withm and without Palestme They were surely justified by the 
announcement by Great Britam and the alm ost umversal endorse- 
ment of the Balfour Declaration on 2 November 1917, which gave 
any occupymg Power the right to assume, though the League of 
Nations was fiien unborn and Mandates h^dly conceived, that the 
ultimate Government would have to reckon with Zion 

Pleasant as was the unchartered freedom of a Mihtary Governor, 
and reluctant as any Governor would be to circumscribe it, I soon 
began to feel that, unless I speedily obtamed good legal advice, no 

1 Adding yet another to the countnes governed in three offiaal languages, the 
French, German and Italian of Switzerland, the Enghsh, Turkish and modem 
Greek of Cyprus, the Latm, Norman and Enghsh m late twelfth-century England 
In Palestme, once before, a certam inscnption “ m Greek, and Latm, and Hebrew 
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mb sequent Act of Indemnity could cover my irregulantics I thcrc“ 
fore procured the services of Major Orme dark, the consequent 
founder of modem justice m Palestine, He was assisted and shortly 
succeeded by No rman Bentwich, my old friendship with whom ^ 
am proud to hope) Arab, and sometimes Jewish, cntiasms — and 
frequent Jewish cnticiams of myself— servrf only to strengthen 
About then Colonel Rees Mogg was replaced by Major Lord WiHiam 
Percy, an organizer to whom the Govemoratc ow^ and probably 
still owes some of its beat features 

The first, and for many weeks the only, finanaal mtimation I 
received relative to my appomtment was a ^imutc to the effect that 
I had ceased to draw pay from the Foreign Office, 

March lo. Am still without any emolument, and often sigh with the 
P ulmLtt Wherewithal shall a young man pay his way? ” 

A month later 

Now about £400 o y e rd ra wn at my bank ” “ Now been in this place 
five months without receiving a tingle penny ” ” Thank you very much 
for your dtmarcha through Prince Arthur to the War Office. I received my 
first trickle of pay just aa days too soon to allow me to give a dinner to 
my staff to celebrate half a y^s office whhout rmolnmmr of any tind,” 

This peritaps avoidable delay did not make it any easier for me to 
welcome to my house all who passed through Jcrnsalem, for military 
privileges, even mduding free postage (all over the world for two 
months and for some tune after to all places in Palestine and Egypt) 
were more than set off by coal at £14 a ton — when procurable at aH 
— and olive wood, almost the only dtemativc fuel, proportionately 
dear — partly because of the British attempt to repair the Turkish 
ravages of whole groves by forbidding all felling save of dead or 
dying trees Prices for everything imported contmued for mnn fJn 
a^ years proportionattly hi^ Profitt were enormous, yet British 
Trade shov^ no more enterprise than it had exhibited m Cairo at 
the bcgmmng of the War Even with the thousands of troops passing 
through Jerusalem and hungry fr>r newspapers and nov^, it was 
nnpo^ble to “ interest ” Ixadm or Cairo booksellers I tned Cook’s 
Representative, but his Prmapals forbade this departure from 
tradition. 

With a staff now reinfbrced, I felt justified in gomg down to Cairo 
to supplement my rnrn fnntmo pl^ Rflghtiflrf khaki by a recognizable 
uniform. Egypt after a I9i8'jcru5dcm presented its tra^onal 
contrast of abounding fieshpots more acuity tn my servant Said 
thanmmysdf In vam I would remind him oftfaetancuty of Jerusalem 

Al-Quas bdlad sharif* — ‘Jerusalem is an honourable Oty 
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Naam^\ “Yes”, ‘‘Sharif”) he would admit, but nevertheless 
the holy place was lackmg m tamadduri) avihzation — ^by which he 
meant the tramways, cmemas, and huge cheap emporia of Cairo Nor 
was it until we had crossed the Canal, passed Zagazig and reached 
Benha, fifty mmutes from Cauro, that he would detect the zau and 
tnsdniya) the pohteness and humamty, of the capital of Egypt, and 
certainly the sun and ease, the great shops, the street hghtmg, the 
h and c laid on, did transport one m a trice to a peach-fed atmos- 
phere remote mdeed from the austerities of Zion 

These occasional renewals of fourteen years’ Egyptian contacts 
were to prove mvaluable to me To pass for a few days from cold to 
warmth, from grey to blue, an officer without offiaal duties, a tourist 
with the knowledge of a resident — always to a complete change of 
surroundmgs — ^was a never-fading stimulus. I savoured the strong 
Arabic of Egypt, after the smgsong mtoned Synan Above all, I was 
happy to have no part, save of sympathetic anxiety, m the estrangmg 
bitterness of the early ’twenties Even the station-masters on the 
journey, chiefly Copts, were most of them old finends Once, later 
on, I had to wait for a couple of late hours at Benha The first class 
waitmg-room was crowded, and Morcos Effendi led me towards the 
Ladies’ Waitmg-room I protested that all I wanted was a deck- 
chair on the platform, and he was explaining that the room was 
seldom used and empty now, when a tall veded Moslem lady behmd 
us asked m Arabic whether it was the custom here to brmg men 
mto the women’s quarters I apologized profusely and withdrew, 
vexed with my host On the Lloyd Tnestmo boat next day I found 
myself sitting next to a stranger “ You were very courteous to me 
last mght . ” began Rosita Forbes. . 

On my return from Egypt I moved from Fast’s Hotel to the old 
vaulted German Consulate, and remamed there with Percy until 
the autumn, observmg with pleasure much of Harry Hotspur m his 
swift, combative mtelhgence When later m the year, we were jomed 
by Ernest Richmond, our table became a immature law-Court 
Richmond could bear no Kiplmg, whom Percy held mfimtely superior 
to Scott, Richmond’s favourite author* both turned to rend my 
preference for Wells, Richmond more violently, but Percy with a 
legal method which somehow conveyed a mord censure and under 
which the cross-exammee found himself insensibly propelled from 
the witness box mto the dock These “all-m” combats proved a 
valuable trainmg for subsequent bouts with Muftis, Patriarchs and 
Ziomst Leaders I was reheved to find that it was not only with me, 
or on hterary topics, that Percy knew no compromise He was an 
ormthologist of wide reputation and I therefore asked him to show 
the Commander-m-Chief, on his first visit to my new Govemorate, 
the Natural History Museum which the Germans had formed m the 
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basement On the way down I heard the Field-Manhal describe 
m detail a bird he had seen on the way up G3 Jerusalem, and ask its 
name. * There w no such bird ”, said Percy At the first case they 
reached I heard again ” Why, here s the very bird , but ‘ No one 
could have guessed that from your description , said Percy 

The Duke of Connaught visited Jerusalem in March, 1918, bravmg 
the pcrsBttnt cold of the Judaean hill^ When after lunchmg m the 
Govemorate H-R-H presented to Count Ballabar his well mented 
CM G , I was able to admire the perfection of his French accent 
and, when I escorted him round the City, the exactness of his visual 
memory The mtcrlor of the Dome of the Rock struck him as looking 
brighter than on his first entry, thirty-three years before. It had m 
fiia been rcgildcd by the Sultan Abd al-HamId m 1890 He drew 
my attention to an Austrian Artillery sword, earned by an Arab 
Police officer, some thirty yards distant Accustomed thoi^ he was 
to all permutations and crnnh i natiom of mili tary medals he did never- 
theless indicate sur pr i se when con&ontcd with a Jewish poUceman 
of his Guard of Honour who was wearing together (and had honourably 
won) the French Croix de Guerre and the Ger ma n Iron Cross 

Easterude, the culmination of the Christian year, is almost through- 
out the world the season ^rticn, if only for three days, the death of 
strife becomes the victory of peace. Easter m the Holy Land, and 
most of all m the Holy City, had meant for generations the sharpening 
of daggers and the irdilmg of garrisons Cemnnes b ef ore the first 
Easter, the Passover — a ntual of romantic beauty second only to 
our edebranon of the Last Supper — had been r e v er ently observed 
by ev e ry Hdirew householder The conjunction of the two great 
festivals and the fem e they brought aroused the apprehensions of 
Saladm, who mstituttd ab^ the jesa 1200 the Moslem Feast of 
Nabt Musa, the * Prophet Moses m the same month, building for 
him a cenotaph on the Palestine side of the Jordan not fer &om 
Jencho These three preponderatmg events of the three Religions 
summon mto Jerusalem, together with the genuinely pious, hordes 
of the pohncally and the cnmmally turbulent, m the very crisis of 
the notous Eastern Spring 

But the local and indigenous Christian communities needed alasl 
for then ftatncidal tumults no outside provocation. Already during 
my first fortni gh t 

The Greeks and Armenians, whose r e spec ti ve Eptehtiiy and Christmas 
fen on the tamo day came to blows in the Grotio of the Nativity at Bethlehem, 
and bad te be parted Iw the specul guard (chosen fixim e xp ert s at these 
disgiacdul brawls) that I had posted mere. 

The height cf exaltation and of possible disafter was the Orthodox 
cerem ony known as the Holy Fire, a brilliant mystery, half pohdcal. 
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half pagan; marred sometimes by drunkenness savagery and murder; 
whose climax of homble slaughter is recounted m Curzon’s Monasteries 
of the Levant. Neither Orthodox Greeks nor Armemans, the ch ief 
(but far j&om the only) danger pomts, could m 1918 be controlled 
by their deported Patriarchs^ and those left m charge — as so often— 
durst not appear conohatory. Easter was now upon us The matter 
could not be left to take its course and I submitted to G H Q. • 

The Greek Orthodox Easter falls this year on 5 May During the two 
precedmg weeks there are a number of solemn festivals, culmmatmg m 
the ceremony of the Holy Fire which takes place on Easter Eve, 4 May 

Throughout Holy Wedk the rehgious fervour of the Greek Commumty 
m general is at white heat, and the situation has always reqmred firm 
handhng In this connection I enclose, for your information, a statement 
showmg the number of soldiers found necessary by the Turks to keep 
order m the Holy Sepulchre It will be seen that the minimum reqmre- 
ments durmg Lent have always been 50 men, whilst for the actual celebra- 
tion of the Holy Fue at 7 a m on Easter Eve, no fewer than 600 troops have 
been employed 

An additional comphcation exists this year m the absence of the Greek 
Patnarch or mdeed of any high Orthodox prelate to take charge of these 
services The Greeks have for the moment no Pnest higher than an Archi- 
mandrite, whose status is not considered sufiSaent for the task If, there- 
fore, the matter is left to take its own course, the ceremomes wiU either 
not take place at all, or, if they do, will infalli bly be marred by serious 
and discreditable disturbances 

I presume that it is no part of the Mihtary Admmistration to deade 
upon the mtrmsic ments of nuraculous manifestations, and that, m accord- 
ance with the Commander-m-Chief ’s general mstructions re non-mterference 
and the mamtenance of the Status Quo m such matters, it is not desuable 
that we should exphatly or imphatly prevent the services bemg held The 
effect, mdeed, upon the Chnsuan population m general would be deplorable 
if we did. If, therefore, they are to be celebrated at all, it should be with 
a mayimnm of decorum, and it would be a fitting proof of the spirit of the 
new, as well as a contrast to that of the old, administration, if they could 
be conducted with a minimum parade of armed force 

After careful study of the situation, I am of opmion that it will be impossible 
to guarantee this order without havmg recoiuse to Turkish means and 
meffiods, unless a Prelate of smtable degree is allowed to proceed to 
Jerusalem, and to take temporary charge both of the Orthodox Convent 
and of the Orthodox Ceremomes m the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
He should arrive not later than a fortmght before the Gre^ Easter on 
Sunday 22 April, and should remam until die Greek Low Sunday, 29 April 
If a smtable dioice is made I hope to be m a position to propound a scheme 
whereby the celebrations may be performed with decency, reverence, and 
an absolute minimum of armed display 

I have received this week petitions from, the Executive Comnuttee of the 
Greek Orthodox Patnarchate and from the Lay Commumty, refernng me 
to these considerations and beggmg that an Archbishop or Bishop be dele- 
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gated for this purpose. The Patnardiate derire me to co nvey a teqoest to 
the Pa mar ch cf Alexandria to send one of his Metnmolitans, while the 
Lw Comnranlty mention the Archbishop Poiphyrios U of Mcmnt Sinai. 

There can be little doubt that, were there no superior objection. His 
Beatitude Monseigncur Pbodos, Patriarch of Alexandria, would himself 
be the most smtable per so n to nndertahc the mission, but I am ^v en to 
understand that his a vowed dislike of Daimanos, the exiled Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, would probably cause him to omit his rrame from the pr a y er s, 
a slight vdiich could not fidl to produce bad feeling here. An ahemative 
would be that Monseigneur Phonos should be invited to send a speahcally 

to a high ecclesiastical dignitary of one dcnom^a^Q rmght involve similar 
copce si dona to other diurdiea, v^uch it is for the pi r a^ t undesirable to 
grsrtt. 

The third solution ii the dispatdi of the Archfaisbop of Mount Shuu. 
Porphyrias n was consecrated by the Jerusalem Patriarchate and may there- 
fore be said to fidl within its jurlsdlcaon. He is expressly named by the 
I-ay Community, and is also acceptable to the Pattianmatc. The on^ query 
that mi ght be raued to his candioature would be based upon the diffisences 
subsisting b e twe en him end the Patriarch of Alexandria, but as these ere 
not of a nature to redect discredit upon the Aichbtahop, I do not tee that 
they need concern Jerusalem. I have had official and social rdadons with 
Poiphyrios n for the last ten vears, he b equally well known to General 
Qayton, and has, I beUeve, had more than one convosauon with the 
CommaTidcr In-Odef He is a semibk and tactful man of the world, and 
wonld be tbe first to see tbe advantage to his own prestige if these difficult 
weda could pass OS' under his preaidency without dn^bances, so that 
I am convinced that with him a satisfactory arrangement could be concluded . 

I would the refo re request that Potpb^os H Archbubop of Mount 
Sinai, should be permitted to pr oceed to Jerusalem not later than Sunday 
15 AptH, r r ma i n ing there until Sunday 29 April, both inclusive, that trans- 
port should be fot^ for him both ways, and that I should be advised as 
toon as possible if and when this is approved in order that I may take tbe 
nece ssar y stq» to have him invited to Jerusalem in the regular and tradmonai 

rrunnfT 
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Military G o v ern or, 
Jerusalem. 


My proposal was accepted and His Beatitude Porphynos XI, 
Archbishop of tbe Autocephalous Orthodox Church of Mount Smai, 
was fbrmdty mvitcd and installed as Tor u rn pi r t m or loczm tenais of 
the Patnarch. He was nervous before the ordeal, and so, m varying 
degrees, were all concerned. Each Acting Patriarch threatened that 
unless he were allowed to obtam m the ceremony some advantage 
intolerable to the other he could not be held responsible for notmg 
among his congregation on this, the first celebration for many centuncs 
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under Chnstian authonty, of the Holy Fire I had to answer each 
(as had others after me, two or three times a year to the various com- 
mumties), that no one had asked either to be responsible, which was 
the duty of the Government And now it was Easter Eve. Haddad 
Bey disposed the Arab pohce, and I stood with a half-dozen officers 
m front of the Sepulchre to keep the passage safe for the Archbishop 
I was to preside seven times more at the Holy Fire, and would have 
been glad to continue that part of my duties mdefimtely; for there 
IS m It a Dionysiac mystiasm, heightened by the memory of what 
has happened there m that past which seems m Jerusalem but a back- 
ward continuum of the tffiobbmg present On this first occasion 
our experiment was entirely justified The few (but fairly hard) 
blows aimed by the Armemans at the Archbishop, as he passed m 
ghttenng tiara from the Tomb to the “ Golgotha Chamber ”, were 
mtercepted by my outstretched arm, and the mediaeval tumult 
dwmdled to boulevard prose as he gasped mto my ear. “ Mon cher, 
vons ni'avez sauvi la me ” 

The ceremony of the Holy Fire has for so long been a standard 
and orderly festival with every contingency anticipated, that few 
even m Jerusalem will realize the anxious importance we attached 
to the success of its first celebration It brought me “ congratulations 
and thanks ” from my Commander-m-Chief, with kmdlmg references 
to “tact and skilftil handhng of a difficult and dehcate situation”, 
together with a second message from Lord Balfour, this time a tele- 
gram “ It IS my wish to express my satisfaction at successfiil manage- 
ment of this ceremony ” 

Water, even m the ramy season, was already an urgent problem, 
the troops alone accounting for mcredible quantities, and the sudden 
demand for bath water contravening all tradition The nearest rivers 
or lakes being two thousand feet below the level of Jerusalem, and 
many miles distant, the City had ever smce its foundation depended 
largely upon ram collected m astems constructed as a rule m the 
cavity formed by the quarrymg of the stone which had built each 
house. The great astems constructed by Solomon under the Temple 
area and containing some eleven milhon gallons, were fed partly 
by ram and partly by three rock-hewn open tanks, known as Solomon’s 
Pools, perhaps because of their proximity to Urtas — Hortus ConclusnSi 
the Closed Garden — ^the traditional setting of his Song of Songs, 
near Bethlehem Pendmg the restoration of these, I obtamed authority 
for the Royal Engmeers to clear and rebuild the spnng reservons 
of Birket Arrub, said to have been estabhshed by Pontius Pilate, 
some 22 miles dong the road to Hebron They piped the entire 
distance with remarkable dispatch, and the rehef was immediate but 
alas short-hved The projea was unfortunately based upon the only 
statistics and calculations then available, compiled by a French 
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engmeer under the Otttnnan GovemmenL The flow from AirOb 
proved fer less than we hoped, and even with the assistance 
of Solomon s Pools the first ramleas year mvolvcd Jerusalem m a 
disastrous drought. Desperately the Administration turned to Am 
Firahj the “ waters of comfort * of the twenty-thud Ps alm. Until 
and sometimes even after this system had been installed, the Mum- 
apality was reduced to the ruinous expedient of water trams, three, 
four and five a day, drawing the heavy tanlcs up the steep Judaean 
gradients finm Lydda. Stand pipes were erec te d at the street comers, 
and there was seen the piuful spectacle of long queues, duefly of 
htde children, waiting in the sun with one, sometimes two, tour- 
gallon petrol tins, each costing a piastre, or twopence half penny, 
to filL As I write, the com p rehensive and I trust final project fm 
the Jerusalem Water Supply, its great expense now justified by the 
accumulated wealth of Palestine, is announced as completed 

During my first weeks m Palcstme nothing impre ss ed me more 
than the variety of other people s nnprcssions Apart from 
mtellcctuals, who considered that Jerusalem had delivered its message 
to humanity (and so more or less shot its bolt) and travellers who 
had actually been there before, I disc o ve r ed many grades of religious 
and geographical ignorance. Some of my correspondents * had not 
heard there was such a place Others had always thought it was 
a place m the Bible I was occasionally asked whether the Cburdi 
of the Holy Sepulchre was aj> or B.C A baronet begged me to show 
htm die way to the VlUa Ros^ which he had been told he rcaHy 
ought to see before leaving It proved to be his “ approach to the 
Via Dolorosa Most visitors fell mto one of two categories, the ecstatic 
who prostrated themselves at every site, even when two or more 
were credited with the same event, and the sceptical who explained 
away evidence and tradition which they would ha:^ acce pte d nnphatiy 
for Tibenus or Shakespeare, and who seemed to expect a macadamized 
Gcthscmanc and a Temple of Solomon rendered m corrugated iroru 
Many were * disappoint with Jerusalem because " it was so 
different to what tn^ had expected ’ The roads were even worse 
thnn the hotds and in place of the Holy City they found — a ^nnelL 

I soon noted a sharp use m my social and genez^ 8to<±;, rccavmg 
from England and Egypt congratulations and laudatory forecasts 
from personages who had but a few weeks before regard^ me with 
entire detaditnt. Acquamtance xras danned and old friendship 
recalled. There was even suggested the honour of consangumity with 
a Miss Beulah Storrs, of Salt Lake Qty, Utah. Auto^aphs, 

captured Turkish standards, espcaally the ongmal flag of truce 
on the surrender of Jerusalem, were m lively request. So, particularly, 
were postage stamps, and many were the unmed sets demanded of 
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me by “ a father ” or “ a mother ” of “ a wee tot with all heaven m 
her blue eyes ” from way down Wisconsm or Oklahoma. 

Local petitions were no less mgenuous I had not been appomted 
three days before I received from an Orthodox Arab an appeal clearly 
mtendcd to combme a recogmtion of Bntish conventions with a 
dehcate personal flattery It concluded . “ I do beseech Your Excellency 
to grant my bequest, for the sake of J. Christ, Esq , a gentleman whom 
Your Honour so closely resembles ” 
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In Jerusalem of all places on earth man must not b\c b) bread olone 
I had been there but a few t^-ceks when I u'as aware of a tendenc) to 
demolish the Interesting and the beautiful and to substitute for them 
the cheapest and most immediate commonness m design or material 
that could be procured The fift> prmous years of unchecked religious 
exploitaoon had olrcad) hidden or thrown out of scale most of the 
anaent northern and western walls, by the building hard against 
them of colossal and hideous convents and monasteries 
could at least protect Jerusalem by an acsiheuc, as well as a hturgical 
and political Siatta and I found a positive pleasure m replying 
to a request for a concession to run trains to Bethlehem and the 
Mount of Olives, that the first rail section would be laid oscr the 
dead body of the Milnars Governor (This attitude was for j’cars 
attadeed os onprogrcssivc b) immigrants unaware that the motor bus 
had long superseded trams in most places not committed to their 
retention by heavy capital outlay) 

The basis of building and town planning control dates from a 
Public Notice No 54 of Apnl 8th, 1918, m which it was forbidden 
to demolish, crea, alter or repair the structure of any budding m or 
near Jerusalem without my permission m wnting, under a maximum 
penalty of ;CE 200 This was shortly followed by another forbidding 
the use of stucco and corrugated iron within the anaent aty Both 
these materials were and ore Inexcusable. Jerusalem is hterally a 
at> built upon a rode. From that rock, cutting soft but drying hard, 
has for three thousand years been quamed the dear while stone, 
weathering blue-grey or amber yellow with tim^ whose solid walls, 
band vaultings and pointed arches have preserved through the 
centuries a l^owcd and immemorial tradition. A third Notice 
absolutdy prohibited advertisements, save on one or two small 
aulbonz^ hoardings m commercial quarters, and out of sight of 
the walls of Jerusalem 

Although these three orders were not umvcrsallj popular and may 
have occasioned a few temporary hardships, they did at least insure 
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the provisional Mihtary Administration agamst the charge of en- 
couragmg or permittmg vandalism But the inhabitants of a place 
are not exhibits to be held back m picturesque discomfort m order 
that the sentimental tourist may enjoy her anticipated thnll Mere 
prohibition was of course never mtended It is not enough to stop 
men domg ill: you must help them to do well To make these measures 
constructive two adjimcts seemed essential that the Heads and 
representatives of the Communities concerned should be mterested 
and consulted, and that money should be available m order to trans- 
mute our deliberations mto action I therefore founded the Pro- 
Jerusalem Soaety, which became m effect the Mihtary Governor 
civicaUy and aesthetically m Coimcil, and so was able to assemble 
together round one table the Mayor of Jerusalem, the Bntish Director 
of Antiquities, the Mufh, the Chief Rabbis, the Presidents of the 
Italian Franascans and the French Domimcans, the Orthodox, the 
Armeman and the Latm Patriarchs, the Presidents of the Jewish 
Commumty, the Anghcan Bishop, the Chairman of the Ziomst 
Commission, the Dommican Fathers Abel and Vmcent, Capitano 
Panbene (with the Distaccamento and afterwards Itahan Mimster of 
Fme Arts), with other leadmg members of the British, Arab, Jewish 
and Amencan commumties The oflSaal language found to be most 
convement was French, m which also the Mmutes were kept, but 
animated asides — sometimes almost broadsides — ^were discharged m 
Arabic, Turkish, Hebrew, and even Armeman. These differmg and 
elsewhere discordant elements, bound together by their common 
love for the Holy City, supported the Society most loyally, and what- 
ever might be the stress of pohtics without, they consistently reframed 
from mtroducmg controversial matter withm the Council walls. I 
am truly grateful for all they did for Jerusalem, as well as proud to 
have been their President for our eight years’ existence 
Many of the leadmg merchants, reahzmg how greatly the future 
prospenty of Jerusalem depended upon its preservation as Jerusalem 
(and not an mfenor Kieff, Manchester or Baltimore), subscribed 
hberaUy to our funds, and m Egypt, England and Amenca, Moslems, 
Chnstians and Jews, suspiaous of any creed, culture or pohcy other 
than their own, gave gladly to a Jerusalem which represented all 
three I reahzed then the power of the name of Jerusalem, I realized 
It even more afterwards when appealmg for other countnes or causes 
I became, I am happy to beheve, a convincmg and successful Schnorrer.^ 
My subscription hst, of cheques rangmg from £s to £6oOj included 
from Cairo the names of Smouha and Btesh, the Synan Commumty, 
and the editor of the Mokattami m Jerusalem the Anglo-EgypQan 
Bank, Sir Abbas Effendi Abd al-Baha,® the Mufti, several Jewish 
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firms, the Impcnil Ottoman Rank, the Credit Lj’onnais, the Anglo- 
Palcsunc Bank, the Banco di Roma, the 51 st S&h Regiment, the 21iomst 
Commission, the Miraiapaht\, and the Admlmsmiiion, m Eorope 
and America, Lord Milncf, Sir Basil Zaharoff, Lord Northclifle, 
Sir Alfred Mond, Ain Holman Hunt, Mrs Carnegie, Messrs Picrpont 
Morgan, and Messrs Keun Loeb I found institutions more genero u s 
than mdmduals, and (cspcaallj In America) men than svomem 

As the Soaeu sras nnanoally, so it remamed admimstmtively 
independent. Early in March I had borrowed the scr\*iccs of W H. 
MacLcan, the Town Planner of Alexandria and of Khartum, “ not 
to plan so much as to brmg out regulations which will at any rate 
preserve the unique character and tradition of Jerusalem* This 
plan was further derdoped b> Professor Patrick Geddes, who con 
centrated upon the attempt, unhappily not successful, to isolate the 
Holy Cir\ In the centre of a park. A final Town Plan was to ^ adopted 
and developed with the assistance of a Government Town Planning 
Ordinance, some years bter 

In my search for a Technical Assistant something more than 
Architea and Town Planner, I r emem bered that almost the only 
good Entcrumment ’ lecture I had heard at Charterhouse had 
been dclrvcred by one C R. Ashbcc, a disaple of Wniiam Moms 
Ashbcc was now in Eg>*pL He Msited Palestine, prepaid me an 
interesting report upon the avic possibiliues of Jemsalem and was 
appointed Gvnc Adviser and Secretary of the Pro-JerusaJem Soacty 
Our object was defined as ‘ the preservation and advancement of the 
interests of Jerusalem, its dfstria and inhabitants * , more especially 
" The protection of and the addition to the amenities of Jerusalem, 
the provision and maintenance of parks, gardens and open spaces, 
the protection and preservation with the consent of the Government, 
of the AnuquiUcs, the encouragement of arts, handicrafts, and 
Industnes m consonance with the general objects of the Society * , 
and certam other cultural octiviUcs Careful steering was sometimes 
needed to avoid impuiging on the mlcrests of the Muniapali^, and 
the Departments of /mdquitics and of PubUc Works I think all 
three (and perhaps we also) bore and forcborc, and I at least look 
back upon our mutual relations with gratitude and pleasure. 

The Psalms of David and a cloud of unseen wimcsscs seemed 
to inspire our work, “ Bufld ye the walls of Jerusalem. We put hack 
t^ Men stones, the finials, the pinnacles and the battlements, and 
we restored and freed from numb«lcs 5 encroachments the medieval 
Ramparts, so that it was possible to ' Walk about Zion and go round 
about her and tell the towers thereof mark well her bulwarks, set 
up her houses *’ Of the interest and vanety of these three sacred 
miles I never grew weary We rroaircd, cleaned, and cleared of many 
hundred tons of modern Turkish barrad; rubble, the Citadel, generally 
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known as the Tower of David, which crowns the lower courses of 
Hippicus and Phazael recorded by Josephus Much desecration we 
averted, but sometunes we were too late, and could only prosecute. 
The Roman staircase at Siloam was saved, but already a buildmg 
contractor had stolen some twenty tons of Roman stonework which 
he earned off by mght on the backs of donkeys He was fined 
and had to return the stones, but they could never be put back m 
the exact positions from which they had been taken 
The severe wmter of 1917-18 had a deplorable effect upon the 
wmd-racked north-west fa9ade of that utmost fulfilment of colour, 
rhythm and geometry, the Dome of the Rock The bnlhant tiles were 
constaittly falhng ffom the walls, and frequently to be found for sale 
m the City I was fortunate enough to enhst for a techmeal Report 
on the mtenor as well as the extenor of the Mosque, Ernest Richmond, 
once architect to the Egyptian Waqfs, then eatmg out his heart m 
the Impenal War Graves Commission, and for the carrymg out of 
his recommendations the old Mufti launched an appeal for Islam, 
which may be thus translated* 


Peace be upon you, and the grace of God and His blessings This sacred 
Mosque, to which God translated His Prophet one night from the Mosque 
m Mecca, and in which one prostration before God is counted by Him as 
five hundred — ^is it not the Aqsa Mosque which God has blessed? Yet 
It IS neglected, and for several decades was overlooked, xmtil decay has set 
m m Its firame, and its ornamentation has faded, and the whole edifice 
stands m peril of disruption, which may God avert. Who desues the loss 
of this preaous gem, umque m its grandeur, its form, its architecture, the 
soundness of its foxmdation, and the perfection of its structure — ^this 
wonderful buildmg, the like of which may not be seen on the face of the 
earth, which causes the greatest architects to shake their heads m wonder 
and to confess their mcapaaty to produce its like even if they were all to 
1 put theu heads together? 

Now, when the men of the Occupymg Power, and, in particular, H E 
Colonel Storrs, Governor of the Holy City, saw the rumed state m which 
stood the Mosque, and leamt that the revenues denved from its pnvate 
waqfs (without taking mto account the difficulty of obtaining rents at aU 
m ffiose days) do not exceed what is reqmred by way of expenditure for 
the mamtenance of rehgious ntes — when Colond Storrs saw that, it was 
an eyesore to him , and he expressed his deep regret, and set about at once 
— may God watch over him — and apphed for an able engmeer of those who 
have exerased themselves m the repau of anaent places of worship. 

His appek met with prompt answer, for very soon the Bnnsh Govern- 
ment sent out from its capital the most celebrated engmeer and competent 
for dus great work This is Major Richmond, known to the greater part 
of our Egyptian brethren for the good work done by hun m theu own places 
of worship No sooner arrived than he set to work at once, tuckmg up his 
shut-sleetes of activity, and displaymg the utmost mterest m mmutely 
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examining and ravcsdgaiing and then rtponinp on what ought to be done. 
Having examined cve^hing bit by bit, and with the ntnwm care, he drew 
up a re p o t t full) explaining what was required for the rcsioradon and presen'a 
tion of this noble edifice, and dwdt apedally on the necessity of speedily 
setting to work. He also showed an estimate for materials, a^aratus, and 
the slrfUed labour which is required for such dchcatc work, which would 
ncccssiute about jCEo,ooo, which is not much if the objea be to p r es er v e 
such sacred prcancts to which humanit) flocks from all parts of the world, 
not much — God willing— for those chariuble, rood p^le who wish to 
lend God a pious loan which He will repay to than times over, to extend 
ibar generous hands towards Him from all pans of the globe, East and 
West, and tnswa his call, which is His, by saying Lol Our riches we 
cntaB unto Thee,’ For verily, he erects the Mosques of God who believes 
m God, Verily, also God will not tufla good works to go unrewarded. 

In the course of his mscstigations Richmond had rediscovered over 
“ Kinp Solomon s Stables m the Temple area the onginal furnaces 
and tains in which the Mosque tiles had been fired I r e mem bered 
the name of Mark Sykes Armenian, Da\id Ohancssian, who bad 
created the Persian bath room at Slcdmcrc, and summoned him from 
Damascus with another expert from kutihia to report upon the 
posslbiliucs of dcsigrung, painting, glazing and firing the new tiles 
in the onaent furnaces, instead of in the European factones from 
which the Dome had bra repaired from the last fifty years 

How near we were to disaster you will realixc when 1 icD )xm that the 
G er man irehitea supplied by the kilser four years ago for the same purpose 
pr o p osed that the N W side of the Octagon, where wintcrii rains and ruins 
have most disordered the porcelain sbeil, should be re-covac d with cast 
iron dies from the Faihaland, 

The Admimstrauon found means of sendmg Ohancssian to Con- 
sianunoplc, whence he returned with his workpeople from Kutdhia 
and, hdped by a contract for the Mosque tiles with the Waqf 
auihontics and a grant from Pro-Jerusalem, was established in the 
“ Dome of the Rod: Potteries ” Their productions (apart from the 
Mosque tiles) m the form of tiles, vases, bowls, ewe n , goblets, beakers, 
and plates^ have now for years been on sale m Cairo, London (ancl 
some other aues of Eitgland), Edmburgh, Cape Town and New 
York. One of them (of w&ch I think there must be example* in m^ry 
contment) shows an exaa copy of the name of ‘ Jesus ” found on a 
Jerusalem potsherd In the Aramaic writing and of the time of ChnsL 
The Pottenes also carried out the tiling trith which I was permitted 
m memory of certain members of my family to cover the mtenor of 
the Chapel of St John In St Georges Cathedral, in deepest blue 

' A fMcocr model of the Dome wt* the FilrtUne Motlems weddiof pmem to 
oar Princea Ro;^ 
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relieved m white by the eight-pointed cross of the Order of St John 
of Jerusalem 

Sympathizmg with the Mufti’s desu:e that there should be no 
commeraal enterpnse even on the outskirts of the Haram (though 
It IS allowed to be the favounte playground of the httle Moslems of 
Jerusalem), I transferred the Potteries to some old rooms close by 
under the shadow of the Turns Antonia:, on the site of the “ castle ” 
mto which the Roman soldiers carried St Paul. 

A discermng conqueror m 1850 could have established the new 
shops, convents and hotels well away from the old City and have left 
the grey ramparts m a settmg of grass, ohves and C3q3resses By 1918 
the time was past for seemg Jerusalem adorned as a bnde, but it was 
not too late to determme that for the dumb soul of the City the names 
at least of her streets m Enghsh, Arabic, and Hebrew, preserved by 
tradition or reverently bestowed, should be proclaimed m blue or 
green tiles ghttermg agamst the sober texture of her walls like chryso- 
prase and lapis lazuh 

For the naming of new 01 unnam ed streets, as well as for the 
rendermgs from one language mto another, a committee with repre- 
sentatives of the three communities was afterwards constituted In 
the old walled City such titles as the Spice Market were preserved; 
Haret al-Shdraf—^ the Lane of Honour ”, became Honour I^e, and 
Tanq Bab al-Sitti Manam, Our Lady’s Street al-Wad — ^the Valley 
— ^reverted (m its European version) to the classical Tyropaeum 
There was Water Melon Alley, Dancmg Dervish Street and Stork 
Lane, all hteral translations Bah al-Magharhah (the Gate of the 
Moroccans) was hnked with London as Moorgate On the seventh 
centenary of St Franas I named and formally unveiled the mscnption- 
tile^ of St Francis Street, immediately outside the Franascan Monastery 
— perhaps a worthier commemoration than the posters’ “ Evviva il 
Serafim d’ Assisi ” with which the City walls were bemg hberaUy 
be-plastered For the new City without the walls we adopted St 
Paid’s Road, Godfrey de BouiUon Street, Nehermah Road, Tancred 
Lane, AUenby Square, Sulaiman Road, Coeur de Lion Street, Saladms 
Road, Street of the Maccabees, Queen Mehsande’s Way, and the 
Street of the Prophets 

I had met m the Cairo bazaars with occasional specimens of glass- 
work, coloured red, blue or green from Hebron, and havmg mspected 
the Hebron furnaces felt we could not let die the blowmg of these 
vessels m the same shapes, by the same process, m the same place, 
and by men of the same race, as m the days of Abraham We were 
able to find the glass-blowers an immediate market and later advised 
them on questions such as fuel and transport 


1 See list of Illustrations 
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Ashbec*s energies were also dircacd to weaving. We subsequently 
bought the looms which the American Red Cross had set up for the 
rch^ of Armenian and Synan w c a v as , and installed them m the 
ancient Cotton Market, the SQq a!~QattaT:in This fine mcdiaci’al 
bazaar had degenerated through neglect mio a public btnnc. The 
shops were filled with ordure, the debns was sometimes Ijang fi\*c 
feet high and the picturesque doors had been broken up for firewood 
by the Turks. We restored the %-aolis, roofing, and walls of the Swjt 
put m looms, and bv the dose of the first year were employing on 
a sclf-supportmg basis, some seventy people. The apprentices worked 
on the guild system, and the first task of each was to weave the material 
for his own dress. Although the Jerusalem looms were killed by 
foreign competition, ihev served neverthdess to prondc coDStructna 
and useful work during a difficult penod besides rcnmacng a beautiful 
and histone quarter of the Gty 

Pro-Jcmsalcm also launchod forth upon an annual Salon or Academy 
of the visual arts, and cxhibmons of Town Planning, anaent Moslem 
Art and modem Polestiman Crafts, were held m the great halls of 
the Tower of Dand Thus then for Pro-Jerusalem. 

In times of stress and forced inactmty, interest and mformauon 
arc more than ever necessary for ibmking men. Early m 1918 wt 
therefore organized at the hctle borne m the Mumdpal Gardens 
a public R^mg Room well provided with the blest newspapers 
and penodicals m English, Frcndi, Italian, Arabic, Greek and 
Armenian, addmg a fr^ent bulletin of war and general news I 
founded a Chess Qub “ with a Chnstian (m5rsclf) President, Jewish 
Treasurer, Latm Catholic Secretary, and Moslem Members of Com- 
mittee ", and in due course held a tournament, at which the first 
four prizes were won by Jews, and the fifth by the Mihiaxj Governor 
As a p r e par ation for a Sdiool of Aiusi^ my first meted musial parties 
ga\c but dubious results 

On Thursday I gave an evening musical party to 30 of the /lue civil 
and military, i^c and female. Two pbnlsts, expressly brought up by car 
from Ja^ pbyed classical duets, ana the evening between tbe items was 
deariy a success, the buffet being eppbuded and even encored. 

Yet there was always hope for music in Jerusalem. 

For the Jerusalem School of Music I bad to collect the Committee, explain 
the obicct, discover the talent, negotiate for a house, bargain for insmi 
ments (as yon know there s a p^o famine both in Egypt and Palestine), 
borrow the celebrated violinist Tdialkov from the Front (a) as inaugurating 
Professor and (A) as fund earner by going to Egypt to ehTr concerts (also 
to be arranged and advertised) in C>iro and Ale xand ria 
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From the begmnmg three-quarters at least of the professors and 
90 per cent of the pupils were Jews I therefore sent for the Christian 
and Moslem members of the Counal and warned them that anxious 
as I was to keep the management and ownership of the School, as 
of my other enterprises, mtemational and non-pohtical — ^nevertheless 
if their proportion of both were not materially mcreased m six months’ 
time, I should present the mstitution to the Jewish Commumty 
After waitmg six months without result, I duly handed it over ^ 
Some time ^so m that first year I founded the Jerusalem Chamber 
of Commerce (stih m vigour, and long with the same Hon Secretary), 
I prohibited all Bars (though by no means the consumption of hquor 
at tables) m Judaea; and I had prmted m San Salvatore by the kmdly 
Franascans the Occasional Poems of Henry Cust 
The reign of Bertie Clayton was too good to last. Admmistration 
was begmmng to mterfere with his duties as Chief Pohtical Officer, 
and he was replaced by a Chief A dmin istrator, Major-General Sir 
Arthur Money, the first (m every respect) of the three Chief Adminis- 
trators of Occupied Enemy Temtory General Money remamed 
awhile with his Staff at Bir Salem Agamst their transfer to Jerusalem 
the argument of “ two kmgs m Brentford ” was apphed, and the 
possibfiity of finding elsewhere a purely administrative and non- 
pohtical capital for O E T A The undoubted advantages of this idea 
— a Delhi versus a Calcutta — ^particularly for the Governor m Calcutta, 
are outweighed by the consideration that any other capital of the 
Holy Land but Jerusalem is mconceivable O.E T A duly advanced 
upon Jerusalem and occupied (at great expense of restormg and 
mstalhng) the Hospital of the London Mission to the Jews, for the 
three or four monffis before the departure to the North of the 20th 
Corps made available the Stiftung on the Mount of Ohves 
I have no thing but pleasant memories of my relations, personal 
as well as offiaal, with General Money. He treated me throughout 
the year m which I served him with the utmost consideration But 
although he and, of his successors. Sir Herbert Samuel, spared no 
pains to preserve the position and authority of the Governor, I shall 
always look back to the first months m Jerusalem with pecuhar 
affection' and I m aintain that, given sympathy with the place and 
the people, enthusiasm for the work and average strength and re- 
sourcefulness, there is no position m the world more satisfymg than 
that of a Mihtary Governor. So long as I enjoyed the friendly under- 
standmg of Clayton and the confidence of the Commander-m-Chief, 


1 “ my only conditions for the bequest are 

I, That the School shall continue to be called the Jerusalem School of Music 

2 That It shall be open to all seekmg instruction without distinction of race or 


creed, and 

3 That the easting staff 


shall be treated with all possible consideration ” 


28 IV 1920 
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my word was law As there were no lawyers, judges or courts, it was 
the only law Better still for Palesuoe then, there were no new sp apers 
Lcgail) and journalistically we lived m a State of Innocence To be 
able, by a word wnttco, or even spoken, to rclic^x distress, to nght 
wrong, to forbid desecration, to promote ability and goodwill a to 
wield the power of Ansiotic a Beneficent Despot. When for instance 
the Jews wished to rename Fast s Hotel ** Am? Sohmwn ” and the 
Arabs ‘ SuUan Sulaimin , other of which would hav'c excluded half 
Jerusalem, one could order it, without appeal, to be called the 
AUaiby ** Technical fllcgahlics maj have been committed, but the 
advantage of bong able to execute by a stroke of the pen obMously 
needed reforms, which can later be amended or abolished, is scry 
greaL The cipcncncc has made me wonder whether Icgislauon else- 
where might not be expedited by giving some new laws a temporary 
or trial run. I may have failed— worse than o thousand irrcgulaniics 
— in making the utmost use of the power I was pven I know I ncsxr 
□bused iL Work went on all da> and much of the night, physical 
conditions were grotesque, but that bncf period before the amval 
of OE.TJL m Jerusalem stand outs, bloduly and stcrcoscopicall) 
detached from the rest of my career, as on image of intense and radiant 
delight 

“Such’*, admimstraiivcl), 

" was that happy Garden State 
When man fir« walked wiihont a mate. 

But l was beyond a mortal t share 
To wander solitary there. 

Two paradises iVcre in one 
To dwell in Paradise alone.” 

II 

I do not propose to treat in detail the deiclopnicnt of the Palestine 
Admmistrauon by General Money, its conunuauon under his successors 
Generals Watson and Bols, or its final establishment as a Qi'il Govern- 
ment by Sir Herbert Samuel, assummg, as m the prc\aous chapter, 
the routmc adnunistrotivc processes save when their difficulty or un- 
usualness seems to justify separate mention. Good accounts dealing 
with the first seven and a half years of modem Palestine history may 
be found, unofficial m Palestme, 7 ^ Land of Thret FmthSt by P P 
Graves, and m Norman Beatwidis Pahstme, semi-official m the 
DuycJopaedui Bnianmea (14th edition) and in the Handbook of Palatini, 
and official in the Reports, Annual and quinquennial, of Sir Herbert 
Samuel Let it suffice to remind the public that it was Sir Arthur 
Money who laid the first foundations of the future Palestine Govern 
mcnL 
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Whilst O E T A was absorbed m the peaceful problems of admmis- 
tranorij there was bemg elaborated a few miles below us the most 
brilhantj dramatic and decisive victory gamed by either side on any 
front of the War No resource of strategy, from ostentatious move- 
ments and secret replacements of troops to misinfor min g Orders 
allowed to fall mto enemy hands, was neglected which might create 
the impression that the mam attack would be made on the Eastern 
flank and not by the way of the sea In May I received confidential 
mstructions to inform the Manager of the Allenby Hotel under seal 
of secrecy that all his accommodation would be urgently required m 
a few weeks’ time It was enough The news, as antiapated, leaked 
through the hues to Turco-German Intelhgence, that G H Q was 
about to go East, and all their defence plans were altered accordmgly 
In a flash Allenby broke through on the West, captured Damascus, 
drove what was left of the Turks out of Syna, and but for their im- 
mediate capitulation would have been well on his way to Cons tantin ople 
Sir Phihp Chetwode wrote from Nablus . 

22. IX i8 . This has been the most wonderfiil show The Turkish 
Army West of Jordan destroyed m 36 hours In one donga leadmg from 
Nablus we found 87 guns, 56 motor lomes, 4 motor-cars and 400 transport 
wagons The whole country is httered with war matenal Prisoners won’t 
be far off 30,000 when aU are m . Our casualties three to four thousand 
m all. 

One of my Staff wrote to me later from Jerusalem (I bemg then m 
Haifa). 

Prisoners, war matenal, etc keep pourmg through the Qty all day long 
and only yesterday I saw about twenty German lomes commg m dnven 
by their own German dnvers with an escort of about six Bntishers all told 

It was my flrst proxumty to a great tnumph and I celebrated it on 
return from work that mght by playmg upon my Stemway a medley 
of “ Vittoria ” from La Tosca, Handel’s Marches from Jephthah and 
Sctpio, Parry’s “ Wedding March ” from the Birds of Anstophanes, 
the Pilgrim’s Chorus and the Entry of the Gods mto Valhalla. 

Militar y Govemorates and Governors for a suddenly doubled 
O E.T had long been arranged, and General Money was eager to 
, give them a swift pre limin ary mspection 

Haifa My latest is that I came up from Jerusalem last Friday with 
General Money, leavmg at 7 40, readung Nablus at ii, Jemn at % and 
Haifa at 6 30 His car was, as generally, out of repair, and we used my 
humbler but very serviceable Sunbeam The drive after Jemn is of pecuhar 
mterest and beauty, across the Plam of Armageddon, past Megiddo with 
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the Canoel Rmw gradoallj asserting itsdf on the left, until one toms 
tbe comer and finds oneself almost in HaifiL We sta^ the ni glrt at the 
Carmel Hotel, finm which I ran down for a sea bathe before leavlog at 
8 next morning. On the way back we met the Q-in-C. in his Rolls Royce, 
whidi we kamt later he about lo miles fartto on against a great 

boulder in the road. The coast scenery and the Plain of Sharon are very 
beautiful, and will one d^ be immensely rich. Tul Keram about 12 ^0, 
Lyddx at 4, where we letm from GJi.Q that the C in-C. bad decu!^ 
tiut I should be detailed firom Jerusalem for three or four weeks to establish 
the administration In the Northern District I was m the middle of rather 
urg ent a&rt in Jerusalem, and begged for an extra day or two to put them 
stni^t, but he fi o gnar dicd me out almost at once. The only item in 
which I may be said to have got back on him was a car, m own having 
a broken spring. 1 said I could not go unless one was sent fm me, and to 
a comfortable journey of tlx boun in a VauxhalL 

The pressure is naturally Hi gh, and hardfy any of my Staff have as yet 
appeared. Those that are here are mostly ill in bed. Am staying for the 
moment with General Bolfin, Commanding 21st Corps, at the top of Mt 
Carmel He was obliging eno ugh to have the private chapel of the Monas te ry 
be occ^nes c o n v er ted into my bedroom, a goodlsh concession for a fervent 
R.C The view from the Mount over the B47 of Acre and inland Is as good 
as yon could desire, but I have litlie enough time lo enjoy h, for flatting 
though it is to be chosen for such dudes, th^ art fiv ffom being the afoecure 
we tore always dreamt of for each other and at present my office-hours 
are 8-x and a-S. 

General Money returned to Jerusalem, and 03 .TA. abandoned 
the London Jewish Mission Hospital for the Strftxmg now vacated 
by the 20th Corps Percy was my deputy at the Govcmoratc. 

have DOW set the H.Q and Administration of this district upon a 
fair fbotmg, and unpadendy await the irnval of a successor I toto for 
Residence the Austrisn Cousnlste, a good litlie bouse right under Mount 
Carmel, looking across the Bay Acre, over the Lebanon to the Great 
Bine Hermon. living there wim Ernest Richmond and Tames de Rothschild, 
son of Baron RHmnnd who founded many of the Palestw Colonies. A red- 
hot chess player, c ar r y ing throughout the Flanders oTTipaign* a irmall 
steel cylinder containing the men and fold up board. (His own Invention 
now ptMitgd by V kkery ) E. and I cse at 6 take the car at 645 down to 
the beach swim for a half hour and spend the remalDder of the diy in work. 

Of their unsparing help (by handling odd problems on the spot 
without botheriQg me for mstruccons) and comradeship after work 
I have grateful memories The difficulties of cstahitshmg a govern- 
ment m the Haifa I>istiict, though numerous, were m the absence 
of religious enthusiasm simple and straightforward compared with 
Jerusalem and, Tmlik^ those of Jerusalem, they seemed to decre as e 
as the days passed. Among unexpected ina doits, one of my Staff 
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found in tie drawer of his desk several sheets of unused Turbsh 
stamps, removed from the local Post Office by a Domimons trooper, 
and forgotten. Next day he brought me rather wistfully a letter from 
the trooper askmg for the parcel to be forwarded and was greatly 
reheved when I thought it would be more dignified (as well as kmder) 
to overlook the irregularity and not even to aclmowledge such a 
commumcation. Towards the end of my second day an Arab was 
ushered mto the office and handed me, half puzzled and half 
apprehensive, the foUovmig note 

Mihtary Governor, 

Haifa 

I found this man cutting fuel on Mount Carmel without a permit. As 
a lifelong Friend of the Trees, and reahzmg the irreparable damage he was 
domg, I administered to him on the spot a soimd thrashmg and have sent 
him to you for necessary action, please 

H. Smith, 
Lieut. 

There were as yet no regulations promulgated agamst the cutting of 
timber other than ohve trees; and even if there had been, hberal 
mterpretations such as this of the Laws and Usages of War for the 
ultimate advantage of the conquered, by youths of the loftiest ideals 
did not make the country any easier to govern 

I renewed m Haifa my friendship with Abbas Effendi Abd al-Baha 
and his Bahai followers, whom I had last seen imprisoned m Acre 
on my visit m 1909 I found him sitting m spotless white, noble as 
a prophet of Michael Angelo He placed at my disposal the tra in i n g 
and talents of his co mmuni ty, one or two of whom I appomted to 
positions of confidence which they stiU continue to deserve 

Just before leavmg Haifa I had an unforgettable experience 

The C -m-C passed through yesterday on his way to Beirut and Damascus 
I went for a nde with him along the beach of the Bay of Acre, and a wonderful 
thin g It was to see the E Anghan regiments teanng out of their camps to 
see him pass No cheermg, b^ut ngidity and a tense constramed smile of 
pnde (So, m the same country, mi gh t the veterans of Macedon have 
gazed upon Alexander ) He said “ I suppose if s because they’re E Anghans ^ 
No one pays much attention to me as a rule ” 

I grew more and more homesick for Jerusalem and returned there 
as always with dehght 

To-morrow I go round with General Money about Nazareth and Tibenas 
and on Fnday return to Jerusalem to supervise the concert I have arranged 


^ AUenby was a Suffolk man, and afterwards took Megiddo and Felixstowe as the 
place-names for his Viscountcy 
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with Tcfaaikov for my School of Music. Later I propose arrangfag others 
at Cairo, Alexandna, Ktmtara and Ismallia. Enclosed from Mayor of 
Jerusalem may armw you. 

The Mayor’s letter, in Arabic, intimated (with pleasant Oriental 
exaggeration) that my ‘ absence had proved a source of lonehness ”, 
conveyed “ congrati^tions to the General — that Roaring Lion”, 
and concluded after a closely wntten folio sheet with a proverb that 
the best of speech is that which is bnef and to the pomt — KhaiTU 
IkaJSm ma qdlla toa daU — and a prayer that I might “ remain pro- 
tected ’ 

I left the German Consulate m Jerusalem for the quarters vacated 
by General Money m the house of the German Protestant Pastor 
(which was to be my home for seven years) having with me Ernest 
Richmond and Father Waggett of Cowley, then a Political (or perhaps 
a Pohnco-Rehgious) Officer and invaluable m his maintenance of 
close and sympathetic relationship with the three Patriarchates 

On 11 November the weather brdo, and the former " rafau came 
down in t o rr e nts . About three the tdephrae rang and Dalmeny^ announced 
from GJLQ that the Germans had signed the Armwtice at six m the 
morning After tclq^honlng the event to the Military Units, I went out 
urmaremg it to any soldiers I met, to the Patriarchates, the Cnstodia, the 
‘ American ” Colony and the Mufd. As I drove up to the MnftTs house 
some R^ Unh sent up Verey lights, which pa mg down so slowly that 
I for an instant they must be stars. The Mufti, rismg finely to the 

moment, dwelt on those who had riven their lives to bnng about all this 
rioty I afterwards icamt that O.^T.A. Staff in the StifUag had rushed 
into the Chapel, sung three verses of God Save the King, consumed a fidr 
amount of diampagne and rung the bells of the Hospice, inaudible to the 
cars of the City All civilians were enchanted with the gtx>d tidings, none 
doubting that they meant final peace end so were most soldiers, though 
some ** wondered what they would do now , and one Mess, determined 
not to be i mp res se d, informed me — news for news — that ** the Cheese 
Ration begin to-day” 

For most famili es throughout the world the Armistice meant the 
end of fear In Rodiestcr the Ceti«dral bells were pealing, and my 
mother was rhanlting God that all her four sons had come through 
the War, when the Admir al of the Nore called to tell her that her 
second, Pranas, had died the mght before. Next day I heard the 
p er ver s ely impossible sentence. Francis was my nearest in age, and 
closest in pur^ts and outlook on life 

At I walked till* evening fr om Olivet across the Kedron to the North 
East comer of the Temple, memODes of Francis ghritrd from the golden 


* Qoiettl Aflaiby*! MlUtiry Sec re ttry tfterwtrdt Lord Rotebery 
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pinnacles of Gethsemane earliest m tiie night-nursery, when I was going 
to be a Life Guardsman, he a General, and B a Volunteer, our nurse’s 
occasional mjustice to turn, cncket agamst the tree m Grosvenor Gardens 
on Saturday afternoons, and m the front hall of No 2, his early skill at 
swimming under water* the Post Horn m E flat that he learnt with Miss 
Qarke m Miss Gngg’s lodgmgs at Westgate his nervousness over Touch 
Last Temple Grove where I visited him and B my first term at Charter- 
house and tipped them both 4^., football with HoUoway at Westgate, and 
his ecstasy when the Bowler was knocked off, his eagerness to squeeze out 
of everythmg he touched some thin g more transcendental than it contamed 
— as m the desperate cut on his tenms service and the heartrendmg sacrifice 
of a kmght and pawn m his Muzio Gambit, his change from a samtly 
childhood to a violent youth his precoaous mtimacy with Pope and Keats 
his amazing appreaation of Shakespeare, Thackeray, Swift and Aristophanes 
his skill m Enghsh Verse and success at the Cambridge Umon (B and I 
never achieved); his absolute straightness, consaentiousness and unworldh- 
ness, his imtabihty, his round-arm bowhng, his boisterous affection for 
elderly nurses and governesses, his astomshmg knowledge of Sherlock 
Holmes and celebrated crimes, his proper insistence upon seemg mommg 
and evemng papers, his love of the grotesque, his readin g Law at the 
dinmg-room table, rollmg a gumea-pig up and down with his left hand, 
his true rehgion streaked with classic^ pagamsm, and his dread of long and 
frequent services, his expletive objections but ultimate comphances, his 
havmg the Psalter by heart, his ear for an air and absence of it for the 
harmony his abidmg and never-changmg goodness of heart — my con- 
viction that he never did or thought a wrong thing m all his life 

Next day the good Franascans celebrated Mass for my heretic 
before the Holy Sepulchre 

18 Dec General Money is gomg to leave, and I am appomted Acting 
Chief Administrator and become a Bngadier-General Both would have 
been infini tely enhanced if Franas could have come out and looked at 
me (a joke of his and mme) as the side figures m a sacred picture look up 
at the central, which we used to do one to another whenever either had 
had a piece of more than usually outrageous luck 

I moved up to that gaunt, wmd-swept, reverberating prison the 
Stiftungi and enjoyed my first (and longest) penod, about a third of 
a year, as de facto Governor of Palestine 

I confess the constant and exacting work of a Tetrarch gives me the 
greatest pleasure But unless for a few mmutes a day I can devour somethmg 
general, umversal, and wholly unconnected with busmess, I feel as if I hadn’t 
shaved before breakfast nor cleaned my teeth after 

There was a great deal to be done all of it mterestmg, much import- 
ant, some unpopular. Mihtary Government, compnsmg mihtary 
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dunes m addmon to purely avil admmiatranon and postulating at 
first that the new and forogn ruler must m the beginning be laigcly 
m evidence, is necessarily an expensive business, which should as 
time goes on grow ‘ Fine by degrees and beautifully less ’ After 
vmtmg every distnct I reduce the Mflitary Govemorates firom twelve 
to SDL^ 

Early projects were bcgmmng to become accomplished ftets Thus 
m February, 1919, GenCTal Allcnby reopened m formal state befijre 
rep r e sentatives of e very language and commumty, the reconstructed 
Ophthalmic Hospital of the Order of Samt John of Jerutalenu* 

Mark Sykes visited Palestme on his way North into Syna and 
Anatolia, to investigate the condition of ^ Armenians (* Mark 
with me again, giving as always a maximum of trouble and a 
maximum of delighn**) Both there and m Palestme he found affairs 
pohtically far more compheated than he had hoped, and I had never 
known him so uncertam of the practical truth of dearest convic- 
tions ’ We were at Haifa when he left Palestme, After a long walk, 
during whidi he favoured me with mnmtablc rendenugs of a French 
priest pronoungng Latm, an Orthodox bishop taking a service, the 
Indian Government’s spelling of Moslem names, and the sort of 

crusted ’ Service Member who might be expected to be returned 
at the next Khaki Ekcaon, he step^ mto a boat and was rowed 
through the gathering dusk to a French cruiser, contmuing the con- 
versation until his voice was lost m the disWt knocking of the 
rowlods 

I heard once from him — a rebuke, that he had left behmd the key 
of his dispatdi box, and then of him, a telegram that he was dead — 
at the very moment when his rare union of goodness with brilliance, 
talent with duty, true rchgion with wimcst analysis of its exponents, 
and generous sympathy with widely differing creeds and races, were 
becoming an Imperial asset of increasing value throughout the Near 
and Middle East.* 

^ On the lUoattkm of the Mxiubte they were l\2rther reduced to three. In 192a 
Pa W ring m dMded Irtm two Goventente* Sooth 1nf4nfHny Tmaalem with 
T erirhn Bcthlebcm ""fi Rxmillilu Jtfb, Hebroa, G«a arid Beertbroe and North 
mchuilng Hftifi, SsDSrhi and Omlflee. my de par t ur e in igaSUte Sootbem Ditrict 
was rcdirlded hno Jcnaalem and neighbombood and the abore fbor dhislont 

• See p 300. 

* He wore faimaelf to death. Imerpi e iiM Arab and Zionist aspiratioia to each 
other and to the potiddant of the West.** Blincfae Dxigdale, ArtMv Jama B^oiar 

^ • Lift ef Mark Syka qootea my letter to Lady Syfcea — “ What 

can I OCT? Ever » 1 npg spihig of 1911 when 1 first met him Mark has been a 
centre of interest and cQ’ectlan m nre life. His amaiing tangc of knowledge, the 
eirwir and rarlety of his gifts his ativalrooJ noble nature, uid his s unny ocrer 
famng fc jn diTg w are things that make the eyes dim, eren at w riilug them down. 
ZinrHm^ Arabs AxmeniaDS ate in m outnlng with us. Whatever iuKke they may 
recehe win be very largely due to him and they must all fed with me that they 
hare lost a unique mgT%A. How I rejcdce that 1 rose at foot and }oumeyed till eleven 
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Between four and six m the afternoon I used to visit villages and 
sometimes the Pohce^ posts, with three or four footballs — as long as 
I could afford or the Y M C A provide them — ^for the young men 
and boys, with an Arabic rendermg of the rules of Assoaation, 
convmced, as I am, that even Enghsh boys would “ go ” pohtical 
without some such outlet for their energies Sometimes I walked 
along Ohvet to the Russian Convent of the Ascension I had copied 
out the four parts of the Meistersmgers Opemng Chorus and, 
conductmg with a walkmg stick, did my best to impart its beauties 
to the elderly Russian nuns Then voices m all four parts (bass 
mcluded) were exqmsite, and they seemed to en^oy Wagner, but as 
my knowledge of Russian was linuted to the standard Enghsh Dohra 
Yudra, Karashov, Okhrana, Bolshevik^ Menshevik and PreobrajensJ^, 
and they knew not a word of any other language, our rendermg, 
though full and melodious, was not always accurate 

I was granted leave m the summer of 1919 and travelled from 
Alexandna to Marseilles on a troopship There had been a smaU-pox 
scare, and vaccmation was ordered for all when, to our general but 
helpless mdignation, one private soldier by reftismg (on the ground 
of havmg once seen a man die from the operation) held up the whole 
ship’s company at Malta There were still RTO’s^ at Marseilles, 
and officers returmng from duty were still receivmg free First Class 
and Wagon-ht accommodation London was m the full glare and 
glitter of Victory There I had the good fortune of seemg die Peace 
Procession twice, ffist m Lower Belgrave Street, and, by cuttmg 
through the crowds, agam from Carlton House Terrace Said spent 
most of his tim e ascendmg and descending the movmg staircases of 
the Underground Railway, and never recovered from his surpnse 
at their bemg Balash or gratuitous Throughout my visits I heard 
that he enjoyed below stairs umversal success as a master humorist. 

Boats returmng Eastward seemed scarce, and I was warned I might 
have to wait m Pans I waited there a week, raismg £1000 for 
Pro-Jerusalem and hstenmg m the afternoons to Melba rehearsmg 


to'’spend a few preaous hoxirs with him in Haifa, and was the last to see him into his 
skiff that was to take him to the Cosmao Even then I thought him thin and worn, 
and rejoiced at his five days’ enforced rest He was harassed too a httle at the growing 
Arab-Jew tension, and struggled as none else on earth could struggle to aUay and 
avert it ” 

^ “ I beg to thank you m the name of the District Pohce Force for your very much 
appreciated gift of a Football, which you presented on Friday last, at a match which 
was arranged for the purpose, on the Barracks Square The Teams were composed 
of Moslems, Chnsoans and Jews, captamed by (a) Sgt Shwih Qew), and (fe) P C 
Badawi (Moslem), and it is of mterest to note that utmost harmony prevailed through- 
out 50 mmutes of play A knowledge of the rules of the game is not a strong pomt 
wii the Dismct Force at present, but the spirit of fair play and a keenness to be taught 
IS aboundmg, and mstruction m the art of football is bemg undertaken ” From 
Pohce Commandant 

* Railway Transport Officers 
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She let me cboMC, and sang very beautifully Duparc s PhdyU and 
Faurd’s C/oir de lime 

14 DC. 19 Breakfast 9 15 with Mr Lloyd George In the Rue Nltot. 
Preset Pader e wski, Bonar Law and Miss B L., Mainicc Hankey, a^ 
later Winston Churciiill and Seely Of course Paderew s ki knocked out any 
talk of Jerusalem and Palestine by the urgency of the Polish Bolshevist 
situation. At first L. G., by talking round and over sooner than at a subject, 
leaned to me a less practical man than the Slav pianist on his At 
the same time fire, and great good humour Paderewsi^i thcA was that 
instead of arming Letts, Finns and Bodies against the ^bhevists the Allies 
might well help the Polei, who were quite prepared to take it on. All then 
started against him, but when be had toll^ for two hours most seoned 
to thtnt his proposals should be examined — a great feat In my opinion. 
All agree that Bolshevists, cspcaalW Lenin, will remain in power but are 
modifying their tactics. He considers Lenin an honest idealist, Trotsky 
a icomidrd, but the more p owerful of the two .^recd that T^ngland 
France and Italy will not spend another bob in fighimg Bolshevism, 

The ^rty broke up about ii 30, they m Rolls Roytxs to visit devastations 
and Cbemln des Dames Then the Padertwilds give me a lift to where 
a car bad been sent for me, and I was bumped to killncouit near Pontolse 
through the Forest of St Gennam in 85 minutes. Paiw m fcardlU dias 
21 ahamfr with Sdlgmarm the antiqucart to luncheon, i. the roilUonilre 
of my dreams, lying out wkh one foot swathed for dassic gout and an 
electnc belFp^ In the cedar tree communjeatmg whh the secretary He 
pushed it when I had shown him my Jerusalem plans and at once wrote 
me off a cheque for jC5oa 

Unable to find any saflings from Marseilles, I was sent on to Rome, 
there to hope for something from Taranto 

Embassy, Rome, 20 nc. 19 I left Paris by the Rajndt on the Tuesday 
having to tike a WaMn-Ut berth for Said to get on to the train (Owl 
Owl)^ aud reached Rome very tired well after midnight on Wednesday 
In the train Mrs. Berenson, accompanied by an Arn^can Presbyterian 
chocolate King, from whom I duly lifted, or ever be got away at Piso, a 
cheque of £;2ao for Pro-Jerusalem. I have seen Sforza the Uiwier-Secrctary 
for Foreign Affairs and a gentleman. And twice Monsignor Ccrctti, Under 
Secretary at the Vatican, who Gauford 0 ohn de Sails a understudy) Thtnta 
win one day be Pope. Yesterday nearly an hour with Cardinal Gasparri 
Cnrdfnat Secretary m State. 1 find the Vatican State apartments agreeable. 
There is, to b^n with a little lift, I suppose the most dangerous In the 
world used rather than managed by a holy but absent machinist. 

As the spaces be tw e en the wills arc ndtba trailed nor wired in, and as 
the lift ooor won t or docsn t shut there is nothing wiiatcva to pr event 
one fitiling or stepping out into infinite space. So mudi so, that in conveying 
a visitor to the fourth floor, the liftman pr efer s not to stop the mKrhW 
for, say, the inferior cleigy, who have to nip bnskly out to their intermttiiate 
^Trtrdllot 00 k ag er £rte 
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destinations, judging the exact moment for themselves as best they can 
The comdor distances are illimitable and the pomp of the Stanze never 
faihng Silver sand-castors pleasandy supphed m place of new-fangled 
blottmg paper 

Audience with the Pope I was 5 minutes early (15 seems crmgmg 
and exact punctuahty nsky) I was mtroduced by the dencal camenere, 
m purple silk, to the magnificoes, who were pleased to congratulate me upon 
my It^an (then they must congratulate ah foreigners) Exacdy at ii 30 
a beU rang and I was ushered through five exqmsite rooms m marble and 
damask mto a very large and lofty chamber The Pope met me almost at 
the door, and conducted me between two rows of gold damask chairs facmg 
each other to a throne, on which he sat, motiomng me to a chair qmte dose 
on his right He is smah, dark, young m appearance wears spectades and 
seems shghdy deaf Very animated expression and exceedmgly qmck m 
seizmg the pomt He was dressed m a soutane and short cape of the richest 
and heaviest white shk, iwoir/, with a broad waistband of the same, and a 
httle round cap His shoes were of crimson velvet richly embroidered m 
gold, and he wore round his neck a heavy gold cham from which hung a 
cross of large and very fine emeralds Emerald also, cut oblong and mounted 
m diamonds, is the rmg of Peter All Prdates and oflfiaals drop on their 
knees as they enter the Presence Passed to the bummg subject of the 
day I begged him to beheve that the Adihtary Admimstration had m no 
instance used its position for Anghcan propaganda He agreed, but said 
he had good reason for behevmg that others had done so for theirs Through- 
out the audience I was impressed by the frankness and friendhness, no 
less than by the acute simphaty of H^ Hohness’ manner And I consider 
that the state of confidence clearly subsistmg between the Vatican and our 
Mission reflects the greatest credit upon John de Sahs and Hugh Gaisford 

The Pope kept me until 12, ten min utes over the regulation full audience, 
and gave me my sign by saymg that the Cardmal Secretary of State would 
like to see me before I left Rome I bowed over his hand, and agam from 
the door (seemg out of the tad of my eye that he expected this) and left 
bim Then half an hour with Gasparn who pumped me about my audience 
He read me aloud his reply to the Custode then put it mto the envelope, 
hcked it up and gave it to me biddmg me to remember that I knew nothing 
whatever of its contents 

Dmed with the Marcoms He told me that all through the War he received 
hostde, neutral and fiiendly wireless, through an iron box inside his house 
(So we m Egypt, searchmg for enemy apphances on the roofs of houses, 
may be said to have wasted our time ) They mtroduced me to the Neapohtan 
writer, Mathdde de Sarao, whose books I knew — old and immensely fat 
and voluble I am told anti-Bntish, but very good company Had always 
desired a manto seno Inglese for her pretty httle daughter (on the nght) 
but had put up m the end with an It^an (left) 

I was honoured by an audience with the Kmg of Italy It was m 
Bethlehem that he had heard of his father’s assassmation and so of 
his own succession to the throne, and his general knowledge of 
Palestme was very accurate 
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I felt before and knew after my return to Jerusalem that the 
Governor's chair, though not comfortable, was not uncoveted, and 
that I should be well advised not to leave it empty for long 
That autumn there arrived in Jerusalem a sm^ Amen ran group 
known to us as the Cementers * for the purpose of encouraging good 
fellowship and, generally, of bringing people together Mrs Ulysses 
Grant McQucm and Mr William McCracken together with their 
JeruiakmNemQxx,matxa ‘ Jerusalem news is good news ) entertained 
us charmingly for several months, but the C^enters, like Mr Ford s 
Peace Mission — and the League of Nations — were appraised with 
less mercy than humour, presumably for not achieving too per cent, 
success 


m 

The Passino of Tj\. 

C4dataarmatoga$ 

The spring of 1920 opened for me with great happiness, turned m 
the twinkhng of an eye co so r row and anxiety and ended before the 
summer m vindication and confidence. In February I enjoyed with 
my sister Momca and a fbend my first holiday within Palestine, 
contemplating as an appreoauve tourist m the North people and 
probloM for which I had been but a year smee personally responsible. 
The Governor of Haifa taught us poker, to which my deanery-bred 
sister took with surpri sing mterest and success, though as a true 
Storrs and Gust so ladong m the card mstmet as to need (np less 
than her brother) nightly r eminding of the rules of the game. 

We Bt^^ m TIbmas and, retummg by boat from the synagogue 
at Capernaum, were remind^ of the GeipcI story by the starthng 
fierceness of a sudden tempest. Travelling ^uth by Sainana, I found 
installed as Governor of Nablus Jack Hubbard, whom I remembered 
as an enthusiastic cocifighter at Wcs^te-on-Sca, searching contirtually 
for promising material in the pages of a weekly called I think The 
Feathered World. As we enter^ Nablus, Palestme was mvested by 
the densest snowstorm known for many j^ears Telephones broki 
down and there was no wireless I was annous to be m Jerusalem as 
soon as possible but had no hope of getting the car through the snow 
Hubbard therefore contracted with a Nablua Moslem to drive us to 
Jersualem in a wagon and pair We had not gone more than two or 
three miles when the horses, slow fixim the first, refused to move 
further and we learnt with less surprise than disgust that the owner 
had omitted to feed them We were forced to return and Hubbard 
immediately clapped hrm into prison, whence he was enl arg e d (for 
the afternoon only) as bang the only man handy to gmde us to the 
house of the Samaritan High PnesL Glancing round during my 
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PALESTINE UNDER SNOW 

first interview with this unique survival of antique and unblended 
Israel, I noticed the manacled pnsoner accommodated, as official 
gmde, beside the rest of the party with a chair and coffee — ^the best, 
perhaps the last he was likely to taste for several days Next day 
we set forth agam, abandomng the car at Smjil^ for pohce horses, 
on which we rode — one of the most dramatically beautiful journeys 
imagmable — mto Jerusalem The countryside, solemn and deserted, 
gleamed under the darkness with its own hidden hght, like a Trans- 
figuration of El Greco. Much of the road, especially the last few 
rmles, was so hard to distmgmsh that leadmg the way my horse 
stepped over the edge mto a drift which closed well over the top 
of my head, to the startled gaze of my compamons, as though I had 
suddenly and m silence been swallowed mto the earth 

In Jerusalem I found that the Mumapal Council and staff had 
dealt with the situation by takmg to then beds, and that the mili tary 
detachments had come to the assistance of the Govemorate by clear- 
mg paths for traffic and generally heartemng the population. The , 
unfortunate Indian soldiers, almost dymg m their tents with cold 
undreamed of, had taken refuge, findin g none other, m the unoccupied 
wmg of an almost empty convent Complamts exaggerated the 
admitted mistake mto a scandal, and the men had been at once 
turned out mto the snow, vwthout even the few hours’ grace necessary 
to prepare them alternative quarters ^ 

About this time Sir Herbert SamueP paid a visit to Jerusalem, 
my chief recollection of which is that he was kmd enough to attend 
a full meetmg of the Pro-Jerusalem Soaety and that he was said to 
have dictated a Currency Memorandum, extendmg to three score 
pages, of which not one comma had to be corrected 

In March I had the happmess of welcommg to my house my fether 
and mother, and the pnde of observmg how immediately they gamed 
the affection of the Commumties, his mterest and wilhngness to 
learn from Moslems and Jews as well as from Chnsnans, her resolute 
sympathy when, for mstance, she prescribed and presented a packet 
of Mothersill to Car dinal C^assei on the eve of a dreaded voyage 
to Rome I had need of their lovmg presence, for m pohtics JeAisdem 
was growmg more difficult and less agreeable Arab resentment 
agamst the Balfour Declaration was now louder as well as deeper 
The growmg success of violence m Egypt was an open encourage- 
ment to extremists, and plamtive grievances were now becommg 

1 Called after a Crusader Raymond de Samt Gilles, Count of Toulouse Twenty- 
four miles from Jerusalem 

s By a curious paradox the only occupants of a distnct that a Mihtary Governor 
does not govern are the mihtary He is the Commander-m-Chiers Civil Admm- 

istrato^^^^^ jygf amved, and is about to establish a new cOnstimaon^ 

Reasonable, I hear, though that epithet m Judaea has but a relanve significance 


NABI MCrSA— THE PROPHET MOSES Ml 

trocnlcjit demands Both Arabs and Jews w er e confronted with an 
Administration that was less of a happy femily thnn the original 
O^T^, the difference perhaps between the b^mmng of a picnic, 
and the cndL After ci^tccn months of peace, and s till tmder 
purely negative instructions from laimc, the military and civilian 
elements began to react differently and not always consistently to 
the exactions and protests with which they were assailed- On the 
one side were the Jewish and Arab pohacians supported respectively 
m England and m Egypt and expecting unmoliatc yet detailed 
cjammation of complamts, on the other side a school of thought 
condemning as nn soldierly all * pohtika ’ , which, so fer as some of 
us could gather, seemed to mean dealing with people as reasonable 
beings And so the time drew near to the Feast of the Passover and 
to Easter Day, 1920 

* Moslems arc fer more orthodox here than m Egypt , I had 
written after my first few weeks m Jerusalem, so is everybody, 
worse ludc,” Nabi MGsa, the apex of the Moslem year, was the single 
occasion on which the Mufti, who rode m the procession, and the 
Mayor who with the notables received and enicrtamcd it in a tent 
on the crest of the last hiU before the Jencho road, were the chief 
figures m an official ceremony Both for them and for us the transition 
between the Ottoman and the British control of this festival was a 
dehcBte matter, for it marked too sharply, unlfas the Admmistration 
was pr ep ared for a hrtle give and take, the passing of thirteen hundred 
years Islamic theocracy The Turkish Mutasdrref had alwap received 
the sacred banners m his Govemoratc and attended the * Call in 
the H 4 rcm precincts, where an ImSm fonnaHy proclaimed the 
Festival, the Turkish Government had provided for Nabi Mtlsa as 
well as for Ramadan cannons, ammunition and gunners announcing 
sunset and dawn, and the band of the Turkish garrison had led the 
pil grims from the Mosque to the Marquee. 

The MutasirrcTs duties I fulfilled myself, and the Army, entermg 
mto the spirit of the thing, not only prodood the gim salutes (some 
at very trying hours) but paraded a regimental hand for the hot, 
exhausting, a^ sometimes disorderly cerem ony of the march- There 
are doubtless senous objecnons to this employment of a British 
Military Band, but on these early occasions it was more than justified 
by the mtense satisfecQon it gave to the population, Christian as 
as Moslem, both of whom felt that the British were taking an 
mtercst m their traditions and wer^ generally, trying to do the right 
thmg Indeed, I am convmced tb^ without this support from the 
original military aiuhonties the Arab discontent, alrady beginning 
to smoulder, would have broken out even earher than it did- Later 
local QDmmand was less eppredative of our difficulties In 1920^ 
when anu-Zionist feeling was already tense, the band, bng promised. 
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SHOCK OF HORROR 

was suddenly refused a few days before Nabi Musa (though there 
was none other in Palestine), but finally, on my urgent apphcation, 
allowed to perform I had attended the “ Call ” The procession of 
the pilgruns was to be shepherded as before by our Pohce Blood 
runs hot m the Palestine sprmg but apart from occasional scrappmg 
between the Nablus and Hebron pilgrims, Nabi Musa was normally 
a blameless (if rather pomtless) event, consisting of a week’s hot 
Sticky hohday by the Dead Sea, with mild feasting, booths of fimit 
and sweets, and shows ranging from an mdehcate vanant of Punch 
and Judy to the circumcision of anxious htde boys before a gapmg 
assembly of proud relations No -untoward madent had hitherto 
occurred, but m 1920 the air was full of rumours and of that nervous 
quahty to which the altitude of Jerusalem undoubtedly contributes 
We had made what were then considered adequate dispositions, 
though I had more than once represented that ^e placmg of the 
Jerusalem pohce force m charge of a young Lieutenant was hardly 
fair to the City, to me, or to himself The pilgr ims not bemg expected 
to arrive at the Jaffa Gate until after rmdday, I went -with my father 
and mother to Easter Matins at St George’s Cathedral, ordenng 
a member of the staff to warn me there, as previously, so soon as the 
procession was withm half an hour of Jerusalem He forgot As after 
the Service I was walkmg -with my parents the three hundred yards 
to the Govemorate, my orderly Blh^ murmured softly behmd me 
m Arabic ** There has been an outbreak at the Jaffa Gate, and a man 
has been woimded to death ” It was as though he had thrust a sword 
mto my heart Even now the mere memory of those dread words 
brmgs back the horror of the shock The days that followed have 
been described by most of those concerned vsuth a bitterness which 
It IS no purpose of min e to mcrease, nor would I renew gnef unspeak- 
able Enough that for the time all the carefully built relations of mutual 
imderstandmg between Bntish, Arabs and Jews seemed to flare away 
m an agony of fear and hatred Oui dispositions might perhaps have 
been better (though they -had been approved by higher authority), 
but I have often wondered whether those who criticized us m Europe 
and America could have had the famtest conception of the steep, 
narrow and -wmdmg alleys within the Old Qty of Jerusalem, the 
senes of steps up or down which no horse or car can ever pass, the 
deadly dark comers beyond which a whole family can be murdered 
out of sight or sound of a pohce post not a hundred yards away 
What did they know of the nerves of Jemsalem, where m times of 
anxiety the sudden clatter on the stones of an empty petrol tin will 
produce a pamc? The Pohce were but partially tramed and wholly 
■without tradition There was no Bntish Gendarmene we had not 
one smgle Bntish Constable A year later, after troubles no nearer 
than Jaffa, I wrote 
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Things are stiH very aniioas down there, and by repercoMlon here. 
Lan Friday a horse bolted ontaide the Walls and m five TTnniTtw< every 
ihop was amit and armoured can patrolling the s treets H gain 

It IS no exoneration of Govemoratc or Police to remember that 
TA-*8 subsequent handling of the situation was not appreciably 
happer General Bols^ called for an enquiry, and a Commission 
composed of a General, a Colonel and a mwycr from the Egyptian 
Service was summoned to adjudicate responsibility 

The Commission has so extended hi Terms of Reference as to embrace 
evei}i i1iiiig be ari ng upon the Intention of the S upre me Bring towards this 
unhappy land more than Moses wrote or Renan imagined , Some would 
like to unloose responsibility upon the Local Exccuuve but Ctt ammal 
tst trh mkhmtt quand an Vattaque U /# dJfend ” So we remain, all of m, 
in unstable cqmlibnam until, alter two yean and a half, somrixidy can 
be found to take any dedriom 

The Commission were the guestt of the Chief Administrator, until 
an English lady had the hardihood to pomt out to him the im pr o p riety 
of a judicial body accepting the hospitahty of an mtercsted party, 
upon which they descended to the AJlenby HoteL They sat m the 
iJaw Courts and there stood before them for cxammation not only 
the heads of Cotmnumties, long anxious for such a chance for mutual 
rccnmmaticra before an appreoative crowd, but also Seauor Bntish 
Officers of the Admuustrauon, mdudmg the Governor As no action 
was taken on the Report submitted by these sudden experts m the 
Public Security of Jerusalem, and as it was never published, the only 
result of the investigation was to humiliate and embarrass a numb« 
of pubhc servants then standing m peculiar need of all possible 
supporL But there was unhappicr even than this The immediate 
fomenter of riic Arab excesses had been one Jaj Amm al-Husscmi, 
the younger brother* of Kfimcl Effendi, the Mufbu Tike most 
agitators, havmg mated the man m the street vo violence and 
probable punishment, be fled. The police, eager to retrieve him, 
visited his brothers house and searched it. Had they consulted me 
I shrmlH not have permitted the visit, but sent a member of my 
staff to ascertam by enquiry Ncvcrtbclcss, the Police were stnctly 
withm their rights, which the Turks would most certainly have 
enforced without the slightest hesitation. The Mnfh at once pro- 
ceeded to O E,TA,, complained that his honour had been insulted, 
and handed bach (as no longer safe from depredation) the QM-G 
he ha d recently received- This grotesque insolence was actually 
tolerated and the Mufb, instead of being struck off the Roll of the 


I Third tnd ktt, Chief Adminifttstor folhndng Geoetals Aloiiej and Wettoo. 
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THE WAILING WALL 


Order, had his Insignia subsequently reconferred, almost with 
apologies, as if for a renewed obhgation “ There ”, mdeed, “ Antony, 
we aU fell down ” 

When thmgs go politically wrong m Jerusalem all sorts of un- 
connected issues, normally dormant, are apt to rear then unauspiaous 
heads Regulations are tightened up by Moslem authonty, difBcul- 
ties mcrease for visitmg the tombs of the Patriarchs m Hebron, 
and the ownership of Rachel’s Tomb,^ on the Bethlehem Road, is 
vigorously canvassed After the Easter troubles the first mcident 
over which both Arabs and Jews were at pams to rum their respective 
good causes took place at the Waihng Wall The first I heard of the 
matter was the foUowmg letter ftom the Ziomst Commission 

We are informed that the Mufti, with your approval, is imdertaking repairs 
on the Wailing Wall I voice the protest of the Jewish people of Palestine 
against this action. The Waihng Wall is the western wall of our temple, 
and has stood smce the destruction of the Temple This Wall is regarded 
as their hohest possession by fifteen million Jews throughout the world 
They have not forgotten it for one moment ever smce the Dispersion 
Before the stones of the Waihng Wall the Jewish people pour out their hearts 
to God. After the occupation of Jerusalem % the British armies, the 
Commander-m-Chief promised, in the name of the Bnush Government, 
to protect the Holy Places, without outside mterference And now the 
W aihn g Wall, the Holy of Hohes of the Jewish people, is bemg repaired 
without ever the opmion of the local Hebrew commumty havmg been asked 
A sacrilege has been comnutted, both m the rehgious and m the histoncal 
sense If there is any real danger of the falling of the uppermost courses 
of the Wall, the loc^ Hebrew commumty should have been informed, 
when the necessary steps to repair the Wall would have been taken. We 
beg even to doubt the reahty of any such danger Why has this danger 
become so suddenly apparent — just at a moment ^hen the nunds of the 
inhabitants are disturbed by political events? Was there a need for these 
repairs to proceed on Saturday — ^when hundreds of Jews stand m prayer 
near the Wall? Are the rehgious feehngs of the Jews entitled to no con- 
sideration whatsoever? 

I most emphatically request that an order be given to stop the repairs 
If an architectural survey shows that there is any immediate danger and 
that It IS necessary to repair the upper courses of stones, let the work of 
reparation be entrusted to the Jewish community of Jerusalem 

The only fact which emerged from this letter (assummg, as I did. 
Its truth) was that the Waqf authonties by their method of exerasmg 
a hitherto uncontested nght had been guilty of a piece of unwarrant- 
able and calculated bad manners. I dierefore dispatched my Civic 
Adviser, a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to 


^An almost certain site 
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report as to whether the repairs were m feet ne cessar y, and if so, 
what could be done He replied as follows 

I vWttd the Wailing Wall ” this morning at ii ajiL, and also saw there 
Mr Slotuch, Mr Meyu^ and Mr Ben Yahuda- I went on to the roof of 
the Wiqf Buildings over the wall that is being repaired, and 1 saw the 
architect (Mr Shiber) and the wortaneiL 

I have to report as follows 

I The rcpoin to the roof and to several metres below It are imp erati ve 
for the protection of the Wtqf buildings and also for the wall below th«n. 
It IS, however, unnece ssa ry and tmdetirable for work to be done during the 
hours of prayer as fr agrn e nts must inevitabl7 fell on the beaxls of the 
worshippers, 

2, I see no evidence of any interference with old masonry The workmen 
have been merely raking cut plants and ccmmdng stone lomts to keep out 
water m the future. It is, however, less necessary in the large lower stones 
than in die upper 

I hare therefore given orders to Mr Shiber on your authority as follows 

No work of any sort Is to be done during the hours of prsyer 
The stone deanfng and pointing is not to be earned below a dikonce 
of 3 metres from the top of the roof until the matter has been gone into 
more caref ully 

It was finally deaded that repairs, if and when nece ssary , should 
be executed by the Department of Antiquities on the lower courses 
of the Wall, and that the upper portion should be repaired by the 
Waqf, with every regard for the safety and comfort of the worshippers 
below, no work to be executed on Fridays or Saturdays Tha decision 
limiting Moslem rights of repair to the uppermost courses of masonry 
evoked a sharp protest from the Mufb 

The first act of the Tragedy, religious hardly even m of the 

Wailing Wall had been conduded peacefully, and according to 
tradition. Blood was to flow years a fter wards, and an International 
Commission m 1930 approved by the League of Nations to adjudicate, 
before the fell of the curtain. 

The Easter troubles madcntally brought to a head the question 
of the Mayoralty of Jcrtisalcin. Mflsa Pasha Kfizem al Husseini, 
who as Mayor should have r e pr esented impartially all three com- 
mumties, had recently been impelled as head of one of the chief 
Arab farces to ninke himself le^cr and spokesman of the opposition 
to the Mandate. I had met him one afternoon, marching before 
a rabble to demonstrate against the Zionist Offices, and bade hnn 
them hnnsclf home lest trouble should arise. The same 
evening I warned hrm that he must make his choice between pohtics 
and the Mayoralty During the rmts he became first mtractable and 
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then defiant, and I mformed the Admmisttation that I proposed to 
dismiss and replace him forthviath — ^to be greeted with the suggestion 
that an Enghsh Mayor should be appomted, thus takmg away yet 
another of the few important positions to which a Palestmian could 
aspire It was easier to refute this suggestion than to be certam of 
findmg m an atmosphere so charged a substitute at once capable 
and wilhng, and with Lord Kitchener’s hunt for a Prune Mimster 
fresh m my memory, I deaded that for such crises the proverb of 
bemg off with the old love before bemg on with the new was hardly 
apphcable I therefore sent for Ragheb Bey al-Nashashibi, an able 
and detemuned ex-Deputy of the Ottoman Parhament, offered him 
the Mayoralty and requested him to confirm his acceptance m writing 
on the spot I was glad I had done so when twenty nunutes later I 
mtunated to Musa Pasha (not without regret, for he had rendered 
service and proved himself on occasion a courteous Arab gentleman) 
that the time had come to make a change The Pasha said. “Your 
Excellency is free to act, but I would recommend you to wait, for 
I have certam knowledge that no Arab will dare to take my place ” 

I handed him Ragheb Bey’s letter When he had read it he rose, 
thanked me for my past support, assured me of his continued 
friendship, shook hands and walked erect and slow out of my office ^ 
The passmg of O E T A was tmged with comedy There seemed 
to be no suspicion that our regime was not to remam mdefimtely, 
no forebodmg of transience, for qmte late m May 1920 I was shown 
at headquarters the elaborate scheme of an apparently permanent 
Mihtary Admimstration, elegantly engrossed, and providing for a 
Chief-of-Staff, assisted by a galaxy of Colonels and Majors m charge 
of the familiar A , Q and M Departments The baseless fabric was 
almost complete when it was shattered for ever by a telegram 
announcmg the appomtment of Sir Herbert Samuel as first British 
High Commissioner of the Civil Government of Palestme The news 
was not umversaUy welcome, espeaally to those not retamed m the 
new Service, and there were gloomy propheaes of unpendmg battle, 
murder and sudden death We were enjomed (and could hardly 
refuse) only to wait and see for ourselves the mevitable result of 
Mr Lloyd George’s madness Nevertheless, O E T A was able to 
render one last unacknowledged service to Ziomsts by suppressmg 
or suspendmg the provocative mterpretations of the Mandate con- 
tamed m some of their extremer Press telegrams from London 
Meanwhile Sir Herbert had telegraphed mvitmg me to contmue 
m the Civil Service as Governor of Jerusalem and to act as Chief 


1 The Muruapal Council was then composed of six members two Moslems of 
whom the Mayor was one, two Christians (one Orthodox and one Latm) and two 
Jews I added the innovation of Jewish and Christian Vice-Mayors, to act alternately 
in the Mayor’s absence 
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Secretary until the arrival of Colonel Wyndham Deedes ^ As Senior 
surviving officer I was therefore sent down to greet Vitm on his arrival 
m Jafe- The following fragment of the diary I never found umr to 
continue recaptures to some extent the atmosphere of those imceT i a ip 
dating days 

I hid intended upon the arrival of the High Onnmissioner to keep an 
daboratc diary hut find that the pr e ssni e of work absolutely pr ev e nts me 
from doine this. I must, ffierefor^ dictate before I f or g et what happened. 

I ibould begin by saying that in ipite of strong r e pr e se n tati ons on my 
part, Gol X, on the advice Gcil Y, insisted upon the Hi gh Commisaioner’i 
journey bang made by motor thou^ h was patent to every b ody else riiat 
the ralbvj^ arrival was not only poUncahy more im pressi ve hut also fer 
safer from the point of view <rf pabiic seconty I hid, with difficulty, 
obtamed pemnscon some ten days before m telegraph to the High Com- 
mmioner MHng which he would pr e fer, and the day before his arrival 
received a rraly from Rome in which be elected to travel by ralL In spite 
of this X and x held to their opinion. 

I left the bouse whh my polkcman Khalil in Bolt^s Vaoxhall at 5 30 
pjn, on 29 June, my mother nervom on acconnt of the nrawuri pr ev Hl e m 
that we were m considerable danger And indeed I had received the Sunday 
before an explicit warning throng a Moslem lady \riiD knew her not to 
travel in the High Omtrnwioner^ car After luncheon, on the day of my 
dqarturc, hAi Cory, the American pvpiber of the Nile Projects Com 
Qtnrion, hi tccepdiig a lift from me, remarked drily that he would flatly 
htve refined it It offered twentv four hours later It was a boru tlfu l evening 
and all went wdl as we went downhill towards Kolonia when suddenly the 
*tecnng-gcar seemed to give way and the car rushed over the edge mto the 
dhdjTiaddly on the ascending ride of the moantain. I got out to find 
the ri^t front portlnn of the oiassis snapped m two owing to a flaw in the 
steel pother later of opinion this might have been done intentionally by 
some evD wishcrO were not ^ling more than fifteen or twenty miles 
an hour and there had been no violent bump, so I exonerated the dnver 
left him to look after the car, grid, not dirring to count cert ai nly upon a lift, 
started walking bad: to Jerusalem. It was exceedmgjy hot and when I had 
gone twenty Tnhiq T« I began to have doubts that I should ever find any 
thing to me fllfwig- I met tod stopped a Ford containing Tchaikov 
and Seal* with two going down to give a concert at Jaffa. They had 
no room, but offbxd to give roe a lift until they saw my luggage. C ontin mng 
I S top pal anotha Fora which contained my old friaid the Rfibbl Am i noff 
of the Bukhara Community I erolained to him my plight, and he welcomed 
me to a place b efore him one of the retainers nurting my suitcase and the 
other my tin box. At the hair pm bends we were overtaken by a better 
fiurttr, and less occupied Ford, whkh stopped and o ff ered to take me in. 

I accepted with rclitf and found that the Mver was a Synan with the rank 
of rn p fg Jn in the Bntnh Army vrf»m I had once mtcrvicwcd with a view 


A fter wanl i Sir Wyndham Deed**, C.M.O., DcS O 

VioUniit, Director of tl* Jewish Sdiool of Music and Piano profeisoc thereof. 
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HIS ARRIVAL 

to emplo3Tnent m the O E T A His wife was an entertaining woman, 
gratified because I knew Zahl6, the place of her burth m the Lebanon, and 
other villages there, mdignant at my askmg if they were Maromtes, and 
quoted a saymg “ his blood is as heavy as that of a Maromte ” , but agreed 
with my resenting their bemg Protestants and sa3ung that S3nnians and 
Near Easterns should either be Latin or Orthodox 

Reached Bur Salem at about 8 and dmed at 8 30 Hot sticky weather, 
sat afterwards conversmg, when the GOG came up, beckoned me to the 
balcony, and refemng to Sir Herbert’s telegram, which I had not failed to 
send him, gave it as his opimon that if they forced the Ebgh Commissioner 
to go by road when he had expressly preferred rail, and anythmg happened 
to him, the Army would be placed m a foohsh position I rephed that this 
had been my opimon for some ten days Thereupon he recommended that 
I should ask Sir Herbert next mormng which he really preferred, and take 
him accordmgly, as a camouflage tram had been provided and would be 
under steam at Ludd It was then 10 o’clock and I telephoned to Jerusalem 
warmng O E T A , Govemorate and Pohee of this possibihty, and went 
to bed Next mormng by armoured Rolls Royce to Jaffa (across the fields 
at some 55 miles per hour obhvious of bumpmg owmg to the marvellous 
sprmgs) and got to the Jaffa Govemorate at 9 15 when I found Bramley^ 
and Postiethwaite^ m possession, sendmg off crowds of appheants for passes 
to the Grand Stand Made a variety of arrangements At a quarter to ten 
the ship was sighted She was travelhng at great speed and I reached the 
beach only just m time to be met by the Port Officer, with the request to 
get mto the gig at once and go out Tlus I did imder fire from several Kodaks 
and a cmema The landmg-stage had been pleasantiy decorated, and there 
was a great expectancy m the air I got out about 10 15 qmte close to where 
Centaur came to anchor, flymg three Umon Jacks, at h^-past I went on 
board and was dehghted to find Sur Herbert m white Diplomatic uniform 
weanng the Star and purple nbbon of the Empire together with the (far 
prettier) Star of the Belgian Order of Leopold He was very cordial and 
thanked me for conung I begged him to go back m the Port launch as 
they had taken great trouble m decorating it for him, and found that he was 
anyhow obhged to do so as the ship’s barge drew too much water to make 
the landmg-stage We started away imder a salute of 17 guns, effectively 
answered from the shore battery 

Personal partiapation m vanous theatres of the War upset for 
many their comparative historical values I may have exaggerated 
the relative mterest and importance of the Arab Campaign. If so, 

I am not alone m my exaggeration Here, anyhow, as I stepped ashore 
with the man chosen to execute so tremendous a decision, and pre- 
sented to him the assembled leaders of a people almost famt with 
happmess and movmg as if m the glory and freslmess of a dream come 
true, I was acutely conscious that I was walkmg m somethmg stranger 
than history — ^the past summoned back and made to hve agam 

In the argument of tram agamst car we agreed that it was the 

*Military Governor of Jafia 


^Chief of Palestine Police 
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arrival in Jerusalem rather than the dcpartorc from Jafe that 
counted, and decided to drive to Ludd/ tnfang the train thence to 
JerusalarL The man beside our driver was heavily armed and I 
concealed from Sir Herbert m my left bflnd a loaded and cocked 
Brownmg pistol (a precaution of which he remamed m ignorance 
for over fifteen years) I remember being surprised at his surprise m 
firiding the offiaals of T*A. s till wearing mihtary nmfn rm j grid 
his necessary but to me distasteful solution of dificrentiatnig us 
pendmg the arrival of civilian clothes by the adoption of purple 
tabs The Jerusalem reception though marred by fy:r tnin absences 
was only less cordial than that of Jafe, and it is worthy of record 
that neither before, during or after the journey was there the slightest 
attempt at outrage or even mavflity Sir Herberts actual entry mto 
office IS recorded m the Orders for the Arrival at Government House 
(actually the last to be issued by O RT A-) 

Amval of Hu High Camnnssioner 

In Palatxne at Government House^ 

Bt ito ee n and 14x10 

June ystkt 1920 

As the car enters the outer gate e salute of 17 guns will be fired from 
the grounds of Sir John Gray HDFs house,* and union Jsd: flown- 
His Eiceflaicy will ali^t from the car (while the Nanonal Anthem 
win be played) and mipea the Guard of Honour which will be drawn 
up m di open space facing the Hospice. 

His Excdlency win then proceed on foot to the Parch where he will be 
received by the Mayor of Jerusalem (introduced by the Acting Mihtiry 
Governor)* and the Members of the Municipal CotmeiL 
The Mayor wHI read an address of welcome which he will then present 
to Hb ExccDency m a casket His Excdlency will reply and will be subse- 
quently received by the Chief Adnthustrator on the steps 
Heads of Departments wfll be present in the Entrance HaH, and will 
be mtroduced to the High Conmnssioner 
The rjim ^ tflii y wfll then adjourn to Liinch. 

The Guanl of Honour wfll depart. 

1 Tbc Military hmedon tliice riftl id y rencoed Lyddt. 

Now pert at the Hebrew U rdvenlr y 
•ljeot.-CaL Popbam. 
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EXCURSUS ON ZIONISM 

VEBE SCIRE EST PER CAVSAS SCIRE 

I 

I thU'TK that more than half my readers, havmg skimmed through 
the illustrations of this book, will then turn to the Index and (pausmg 
only to ascertam whether their own names occur there) pass directly 
to the last letter of the alphabet— to the mystic, the almost frighten- 
mg, metalhc clang of Zion ^ May I warn those not mterested m 
this question to beware Though the territory mvolved is m extent 
neghgible, though the inhabitants have produced no thin g that has 
mattered to humanity, nevertheless, the problem of reconcilmg then 
nghts and grievances with the promises made to and the aspirations 
cherished by an Israel that has meant and stiU means so much to the 
world, is apt to become an obsession, rarely accompamed by tem- 
perance, soberness or justice So I summon up my heart to write 
dispassionately of Ziomsm under the three Mihtary and the first two 
Civil Administrations, addmg perhaps later comment, weU aware 
that I may be riskmg thereby the toleration of my Jewish, the 
confidence of my Arab, the respect of my Christian fhends. Ziomsm 
IS viewed from four different aspects. By enthusiastic supporters, 
mirumizmg difficulties and impatient of delay these compnse I 
suppose a fair proportion of umversal Jewry and many Gentiles 
outside Palestme By declared adversanes, mcludmg aU Palestmians 
who are not Jews, Roman Cathohcs (unmterested m the Old Testa- 
ment) all over the world, and British sympathizers with Moslem 
or Arab views not concerned with formulation or mamtenance of 
world pohcy By persons unconcerned, or suspendmg, or unable to 
form a judgment (I suppose about one thousand millions) By the 

^ The ori ginal draft of this chapter was wntten before the 1936 disturbances in 
Palestine Since their suspension, several studies of the situation have appeared of 
which two are objecnve and one other important I allude to the Report of the 
Royal Commission (not received until Onentanom was m galley-proof), Hancock’s 
Medicine of the body politic m the Surv^ of British Commonviecdth Affairs and Mrs 
Dugdie’s Arthur James Balfour All three have enriched my footnotes and reinforced 
my arguments I have also read Lord Melchett’s smcere and movmg Thy Neighbour, 
the frankly Ziomst Palestine at the Crossroads of Ernest Mam, Farago’s able and im- 
paraal Palestine on the Eve, and the weekly Palestine, of which I am unable to better 
the Sitrv^^s descnpnon “ This cleverly wntten paper is prmted by the ‘ British 
Palestme Comnuttee a body about which the present wnter has failed to get prease 
information The phrasmg of the paper is that of the Bnash hberal impenahst, 
the content is exclusively Zionist ” 
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officul on the spot, loyal to the Alandaie his coanir> has occqstcd, yet 
tnshing to justuy tus office to his consdcncc, and bj persons conneaed 
with the British Goxcninicm and Legislature, the League of Nations 
and the Press I respectfully address mj-sclf to all four categories 
What docs the average English boy know of Jews? As Jews, 
nothing At Fretheme House, between the age of seven and ten, I 
had met a Ladenburg, and a charmingly mannered Rothschild who 
seemed to know cv'erjihing, in the sense that you could tell him 
nothing new, and who impressed me (as have other Jews later m life) 
with a seme of unattainable mental co r r e ctness He did not come to 
school on Saturday (which I envied), and was not allowed to be 
flogged (which I resented) Of Temple Grmc I hax'c no Jcivish 
rccoUectiom At Chancrbousc were tn-o pleasant brothers Opp<i 
(very much devcrcr than myself), who appeared m ebapd at half- 
past sc\cn c\cry morning with the rest of us At Cambndge Ralph 
Straus was one of my best fnends There must ha\*c been other Jews 
in these instituuons, but neither I nor m> companions knew them as 
Jews I never heard m) father menuon Jews saiT m connection 
with the Old Testament, outside of which apart from an occasional 
Rabbi he had hardly met one. My mother used to recall with rcUsh 
how she had let our bouse at Wcstgatc-on Sea to a vxW known Jewish 
family, excellent tenants, but so orthodox that they had taken down 
and inadvcrtenUy left m the cellar all our *' sacred pictures— in- 

dudmg a reproduction of the Infant Son of Qiarlcs the First by 
Van Dyck. In Egypt I soon met and suU enjoy the friendship of the 
leading JcNvs, a poivcrful colony of Sephardim originally from 
Damascus and Monika. I was invit^ to the weddings and other 
fcsuvals of the Suarcs, Rolo, Cattaui, Mcnasce, Mossen and Harari, 
their Rabbis occasional!) consulted me as Oncnial Secretary — so much 
so that my appomtment to Jerusalem was, according to Rabbi della Per 
goIa,f 5 icdm the Synagogue of Alexandria Like their predecessor Joseph 
and like Sir Solomon dc Medina, kmghted by King Willinm III at Hamp- 
ton Court m 1700, they were loyal to the country of their adoption, and 
as bankers and Government officials enjoyed and deserved good reputa- 
tions As with all Jews, there was usually a crisis of some sort or other 
m the mtcmal organization of their Kchflia — ^Jewish Community — of 
which you could hear widely differing versions m the bazaars and in 
Kasr al-Dubanu Their leaders were consulted with advantage, alike 
by Khedivial Pnnees and by Bnosh Representatives 
This then, opart from the Old Testament Tsalms almost by heart) 
and Renan s Htsiorre du PeupU d*Isr<ul,^ was me sum of my kn^lcdgc 


1 1 rad hfm tn Jcnmlcm: little oat of date bot tctt idmnla tiBg not 

TCiy popular wfantbc Jews, «bo dltUke (for Instance) Abtmeken brfna described 
(rlg^r) « • worshlppet ot Moloch. Renan himself veamte s the P flAr e fas and 
the Pr^bett, but tppetfs to dlillte all b etw een them.” 
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of Jewry until the year igij, an ignorance which Providence was 
pleased to mitigate for me m middle life. My wife had never met a 
Jew until she reached Jerusalem after our mamage m 1923. I had 
much and still have much to learn Nevertheless, havmg loved 
Arabic throughout my career— with the Egyptians, who speak it best, 
and the Palestmians, whose citadel of identity it is, havmg played a 
small part m the Arab National Movement; havmg studied and 
admired Jewry, havmg received much kmdness ftom many Jews 
(and been pogromed m their Press as have few other Goys^ or with 
less cause), above all, havmg been for the first nine years of the 
Bntish Administration Governor of Jerusalem, stnvmg accordmg 
to my hghts for the good of all creeds, I should feel it cowardly to 
omit my experiences of the early, and the later, workmg of Ziomsm 
Bemg neither Jew (Bntish or foreign) nor Arab, but Enghsh, I am 
not wholly for either, but for both Two hours of Arab gnevances 
drive me mto the Synagogue, while after an mtensive course of 
Ziomst propaganda I am prepared to embrace Islam 

Europe had learned before, durmg and particularly after the War, 
the fiill significance of Irredentism (mvented but unfortunately not 
cop3Tighted by Italy) practical Ziomsm, or Irredentism to the wth, 
was new to most and stood alone. I happened to have learned some- 
thmg of It from the chance of my few weeks m the War Cabmet 
Secretariat, but with 95 per cent of my friends m Egypt and Palestine 
(as m England) the Balfour Declaration, though announcmg the 
only Victory gamed by a smgle people on the World Front, passed 
without notice, whilst the few who marked it imagmed that the 
extent and me^od of its apphcation would be laid down when the 
ultimate fate of Palestine (ass umin g the conquest of its northern half 
and final Allied victory) had been decided Those who had heard 
of the Sykes-Picot negotiations m 1916 cherished vague hopes of 
Great Bntam bemg awarded Haifa as a Bntish Possession Mandates 
were unknown, though President Wilson’s Fourteen Pomts seemed 
to mdicate that Palestmians (then generally considered as Southern 
Synans) would be allowed some voice m ■^eir pohtical destiny By 
the early sprmg of 1918 OETA was already beset with, and its 
semors workmg overtime upon, new and strange problems. 

When therefore early m March Qajuon showed me the telegram 
mfomung us of the impendmg amval of a Ziomst Commission, 
composed of emment Jews, to act as haison between the Jews and 
the Mihtary Admimstration, and to control the Jewish population, 
we could hardly beheve our eyes, and even wondered whether it 
might not be possible for the mission to be postponed until the status 
of the Admimstration should be more clearly defined However, 

1 Gentile or non-Jew 
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orders were orders, and O RTA. prepared to receive the visitors 
Confidential enqumes revealed Arab incredulity of any practical 
threat. Zionism nad fretjuently been discussed m Syria. Long before 
the War it had been violently repudiated by the Arab journal o/- 
Carmel as well as officially r^ec^ by the Sultan Abd al-HamId 
in deference to strong Moslem feeling,' to which it was presumed 
that a Chnsnan Conqueror who was also the greatest Moslem Power 
would prove equally sensitive. The religious Jews of Jerusalem and 
Hebron and the Sephardim were strongly opposed to political 
Zionism, holding that God would bring Israel back to Zion m His 
own good time, and that it was impKJUS to antiapate His decree. 

The Zionist Commission travel!^ by tram &om Egypt^ and after 
some contretemps whereby they were marooned awhile on the platform 
of Lydda Station, amv^ car m Jerusalem. I received m the 
Govonorate Major Ormsby-^rc, and Major James de Rothschild, 
Pohneal Officers, Lieut, ^wm Samuel, attached, Mr Israel Sieff, 
Mr Leon Simon, Dr Edcr, Mr Joseph Cowen and Dr Chann* 
Wemnann, President of the World Zionist Organizanon. Monsieur 
Sylvam L^vy, an anti Zionist, was attached to the Commission as 
rep r e s entative of the French Govern ment The party being under 
the official aegis of the British Government, I assembled in my 
office the Mayor of Jerusalem and the Heads of Common hies m order 
that they end the visitors should meet, for the first time anyhow, 
in imrm iindingw at once official and ftiendly The Jerusalem fiiccs 
were unassunng I find among my letters home the plan of the 
dinn er party With which I followed up this first meeting, annotated 
for my moihctis info rma tion 


Mr Atm Stan MQn Kizem Mr SOrtin 
ofLatin Pttsba tl * 

Pttzlardatc Huudni, French 

Mayor of Ozientilift 

Jerusalem 


Major Onniby-Gcrc 


The Mnftl Sa Orandeor Adf Pasha 
of Jen>> Thorg om Dandl cx 
talftn Ktuhaaian Ottoman 


Azroexoan Official of 


Biabop of rood 
Cairo (actlog Scnllj 

Patriarch) 

Lt.-CoL Lord Wm. P er cy 


MrD Sakmefaf ?vlajar J de 
Vice-Mayor RothKhUd 
of Jernsidem 
{(Christian 
Orthodox) 


Hll KrrrfrtffTtfw MtHfr y 
Poro h r ei os, Governoc 
Armbubop of 
Moent Sinai* 
LocomTenens 
Orthodox 
Patriarebate 


Dr Weizmann lamall Bey al 
Hosaeinl 
Director of 
Edacatjon 


^ In 1911 Metsn Noaaifc FrumkJa and Kncacritcfa had been dls cocrag ed try the 
Britiah Aaeocy from bi^mg l«nd b etw e en Rafb and Ariih. The inreiidrd mtro- 
dtatian (a Jews was noticed tm^Toorablr in the Ecyptian Preaa. 

* Russian spelling prtmoonced in Rrwilth HtfyySit. 

* wimdiew t han tbs Commlscon and OrgauiatlaD 
fer e DC e. 


d arin g the Peace Con- 
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After proposing “The King” I explained that I had seized the 
occasion of so many representatives of communities bemg gathered 
m Jerusalem to clear away certam misunderstandmgs aroused by the 
visit of the Ziomst Commission Dr Weizmann then pronounced an 
eloquent exposition of the Ziomst creed Jews had never renounced 
then: rights to Palestme, they were brother Semites, not so much 
“ commg ” as “ retummg ” to the country, there was room for both 
to work side by side ; let his hearers beware of treacherous insinuations 
that Ziomsts were seekmg pohtical power — ^rather let both progress 
together until they were ready for a jomt autonomy. Ziomsts were 
followmg with the deepest sympathy the struggles of Arabs and 
Armemans for that fteedom which all three could mutually assist 
each other to regam He concluded* “ The hand of God now hes 
heavy upon the peoples of Europe let us imite m prayer that it may 
hghten ” To my Arabic rendermg of this speech the Mufti rephed 
aviUy, thankmg Dr Weizmann for allaymg apprehensions which, but 
for his exposition, nught have been aroused He prayed for umty of 
aim, which alone could brmg prospenty to Palestme, and he quoted, 
generahzmg, a Hadtth, a tradition of the Prophet, “ Our rights are 
your rights and your duties our duties ” 

It had been from a sense of previousness, of mopportumty, that 
Clayton and I had regretted the immediate arrival of the Ziomst 
Commission, certainly not from anti-Ziomsm, still less from anti- 
Semitism We beheved (and I still beheve) that there was m the world 
no aspiration more nobly ideahstic than the return of the Jews to the 
Land immortalized by the spirit of Israel Which nation had not 
wrought them infini te harm? Which had not profited by their 
gemus? Which of all was more steeped m the Book of Books or had 
pondered more deeply upon the propheaes thereof than England^ 
The Return stood mdeed for somethmg more than a tradition, an 
ideal or a hope It was The Hope — Miqveh Yisroeli the Hope of 
Israel, which had never deserted the Jews m their darkest hour — 
when mdeed the Shechmah had shone all the bnghter, 

“ a jewel hung in ghastly night ” 

In the triumph of the Peace the wrongs of all the world would be 
nghted; why not also the ancient of wrongs? 

Ziomsm was created by the Diaspora, throughout the ages it has 
slept but never died A remnant shall return^ shall return with joy, 

“ next year m Jerusalem ” In Russia, where Jewish suffenng if not 
bitterest certainly lasted longest, there appeared m the last century 


1 Some, however, hold that all such propheaes were fulfilled when the Jews re- 
turned to Jerusalem from Babylon 
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the Hovevh the Lovers of Zion, burning with the love of Zion, 

HUAdth Tsiy6n—^ behold her face b^rc they died. Disraeli, the 
first imperialist, wielding an Empire, creating an Empress, still 
yearned m his heart and cned in lus tync romance for Ziom* Before 
the end of his century there arose a grant in Israel, splendid to look 
upon as the bearded and winged demes of Assyria The scandal of 
Dreyfus convinced Theodor Hcrzl that there was no refuge for the 
soul of Jewry, either from martyrdom or assimilation mto nothing, 
save an individual land, state, otkI name die letzte Amtrengimg der 
Juderu What other land could there be than Eretz Ytsroel^ the Land of 
Israel? The spirit of world Jewry was moved by the grand conception, 
as the spmt of modem Gre ece used to be moved by the MeytUj? 15<a — 
the Great Idea— of Constantinople, only more profoundly and fer 
more Justifiably, for the su pr e m e intclkra of Amens had lived and 
died five hund^ years before the Roman built Constantmoplc, 
whereas the cre ati ve spirit of Judaism was of The Land, and ceased 
to create when The Land was taken from them Therefore this 
Austnan Jew, Theodor Hcrzl, was able to stand before the Sultan of 
Turkey, empjowered to buy back from h\m Palestine for the Jews 
But that tremendous boon which the Sultan might have granted, 
the Cahpb, feanng the anger of his Moslem Empire, refused and 
once more hope seemed to die. There were already projects for 
colonization m South Amcnca when Joseph Chamberlain, the greatest 
Secretary of State of the gr e a test Colonial Empire, had the vmon 
to offer Zion in crile a healthy, fertile and bcautrful te r r i tor y m East 
Africa. For many, mdudmg Hcrzl himself, the quest seemed to be 
ended, and the offer would have been accepted but for a small group 
headed by one strong Russian with the fecc and the determination 
of Lcnm himself, and with Ziorusm coursing m his blood,* I remember 
Chfllm Wcizmann asking me as m a parable whether a band of 
F.ngHuhmgn, banished for many years all over the world, would 
accqjt as a substitute for home permission to ret urn to Calais 
so fdt he and his for the prospea of Zion in Uganda, Uganda was 
rejected, and Warmann became a Le c t u r er m Chemistry at the 
Un i v ersi ty of Manchester, then m the constitiicncy of Arthur James 
Balfour The statesman whose heart was m saence would take refuge 
firm party routme with a saentist whose soul was m politics, and 

iThc tpcHing ” ChoTCTc ZScai** gl re s i filte imprcttkni to the 

BfiflkTi retder 

^In Tatcrtd (1847) • Jenmlem Jew kj* "Thc'EnsJiih wfll take thb dryj they 
will keep k.** It k doc nitreetonible to prume In tecoring Cyprm for Orest 
Ilf if t n ^ tiw toaner or liter tbe step wcrold bring Pslesctne ctd Syria wltUn 
the oefait of BritUh Co o troL 

° Herri gntefuUy saxpted tbe Uganda sdicroe tnd rnhmitted it for tatlflcttkai 
by Coogrett in 1903. Tbe Sera^ Cooxreas 1904 decided noc to embuk 
open tbe Uganda tdrentnre. Herxl dfcd of a broken heart in 1904.” Lord 
Meldiett, Tf^ Ntighbota- 1936 
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the first seeds of sympathy were sown. With the War came a demand 
for high explosives only less imperative than that for human hves, 
and Acetone, an essential mgredient of Trinitrotoluol— T N T.— 
was found to be unprocurable outside Germany Its absence appalled 
the British Admiralty, but not the bram of the Jewish chemist At 
his word the school-children of the Umted Kmgdom were seen 
pickmg up horse-chestnuts by milhons, and the Acetone famme 
ceased Weizmann subsequently registered but did not press his 
claim for the mvention, which was, on the skilful pleadmg of Sir 
Arthur Colefax, honoured, though none too generously, by the British 
Government 

But Acetone had registered another claim far more preaous to 
the mventor; and the name and proposals of Weizmann and his col- ' 
leagues, strongly supported by Arthur Balfour, Herbert Samuel and 
Mark Sykes, penetrated to the Supreme Council of the Nation and 
of the Alhes ^ On 2 November 1917, one week before the expected 
faU of Jerusalem, despite two fomudable oppositions — British Jewry, 
prefernng to remam “ himdred per cent. Enghshmen of ‘ non- 
conformist ’ persuasion ”, and an India Office ultra-Islamic under a 
Jewish Secretary of State^ — there was launched upon the world the 
momentous and fateful Balfour Declaration By this mstrument 
Lord Rothschild, bearer of the most famous name m world Jewry, 
was informed that “His Majesty’s Government view with favour 
the estabhshment m Palestme of a National Home for the Jewish 
people and will use their best endeavours to facditate the achieve- 
ment of that object, it bemg understood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the avd and rehgious rights of existing non- 
Jewish co mmuni ties m Palestme, or the nghts and pohtical status 
enjoyed by the Jews m other countnes ” Mere promulgation by the- 
Bntish Cabmet of such a pronouncement would have been useless 
without the support of the prmapal Ahies Dr Weizmann was 
fortunate mdeed m his colleague Dr Nahum Sokolow, who obtamed 
the adoption of the Declaration both from the French and Italian 
Governments, as well as from the Vatican, m letters addressed by 
those Governments to him personally, thus msurmg its acceptance 
by the Peace Conference at Versailles And it was Sokolow who as 
Head of the Ziomst Delegation pressed for the British Mandate for 
Palestme 

The Declaration enjoyed an excellent Press, together with general 
and generous support from thousands of Anghcan priests, Protestant 

am speaking figuratively, and agree that “Mr Lloyd George is not quite 
accurate in descnbmg Bnosh pohcy m Palestme as a kmd of qmd pro quo for the 
patriotic action of the Ziomst leader The Balfour Declaration was not part of a 
bargam, nor a reward for services rendered ” Blanche Dugdale, Arthur James Balfour, 
p 226n 

* Edwm Montagu 
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mmistcra, and other rcligicrasly mmded persons throughout tie 
Western Hemisphere, only the Central P o w ers bewailing thar own 
delay m p ro mu lgating a similar document and the Church of Rome 
mdicatmg early thou^ not immediate reserve. In the numerous 
British constitucnaes enjoying a Jewish vote the Declaration was a 
valuable platform asset, and there was good rcaprocal pubhaty m 
the almc« apocalyptic enthusiasm telegraphed by pohtiaans of 
standing to the Zionist Organization, 

Behind the adoption of so novel a thesis by the most level headed 
Cabmet m the world on the recomiMndation of a Russian Jew, there 
were alleged to luric other considerations than mere eagerness for 
the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy British espousal of the 
Hope of Israel would, it was hmt^, serve tnply our mterest as well 
as our honour by ensuring the success of the Alhed Loan m Amenca, 
hitherto boycotted by ana Russian Jewish Finance, by impartmg 
to the Russian RcvoluUon, of which the brains were assumed to be 
Jewish, a pro-Bnash bias, and by sapping the loyalty of the Jews 
fightmg m scores of thousands on and behmd the front for Germany 
We mOT record with rehef that even if these material mducements 
had mfiuenced the decision, the Balfour Declaration was on results 
utterly clean &om such pro^* The American Loan went much as 
had been anyhow expected, no sympathies for Britain accrued &om 
the Soviets (which Portly denoum^ Zionism as a capitalist con^ 
tnvance), and the loyalty of German Jewry remained unshaken— 
with the subsequent rew^ that the world is now contemplating 
In spite then of non 21ionist and anti-Zionist Jews, world Jewry 
was at last withm sight of home. No more would an infimtesimal 
mmonty out of all her sixteen milhons cre e p to Jerusalem for the 
prrvil^e of being allowed to die on sufferance as in a foreign country 
No lon^ would the Jews remain a people without a land, m exile 
everywhere. Consuls of the Spirit, bearing witness among aliens to 
the invisible glories of a vanished kingdom,' Civilization had at 
last acknowledged the great wrong, had proclaimed the word of 
salvanon. It was for the Jews to approve themselves by action worthy 
of that confidence to exercise pracacaHy and materially their historic 
“ nght The soil tilled by thar fathers had lam for long ages 
neglected now, with the modem processes available to Jewish brams. 


^ “ As Icte u Tgnnsry 1918, ocr Ambemdar In Wasbinstcii r eported, oo tbo 
tutbodty of Mr Jtudee Bretdeb bimtgif that the Ziochts were rlokmlr opposed 
br the great caprcallrts, sod br the SodiHsti, for differ ent reasons Tmt In itsdf 
loows bow was tbe uea, once rery pr e va lent, that tbe Baffcnir D ed a nd on 

was In part a l^r y a lu with American finaocust.” mifwAe Dcgdale, ArtJotr Jama 

Bajfcvr p 331 

• Sp i rit u al on Tmtrr r l f rTrtal 1lni-a had b<»Twafnr lli no mOCe bitter eocniy 

than tbe practkal 7^^** ” BagM^ Tiaitnr *• exclaimed a Rsbbh when 1 

mmrio o ed to him (00 a Crtnard tender) the name of a £caoos Hebrew writer ** Tsfyerd 
TvJ ud ipltitm l Zionist] ” 
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Jewish capital and Jewish enterpuse^ the wilderness would rejoice 
and blossom like the rose Even though the land could not yet 
absorb sixteen m i lli ons^ nor even eight, enough could return, if not 
to form The Jewish State (which a few extremists pubhcly demanded), 
at least to prove that the enterpnse was one that blessed him that 
gave as well as hun that took by forimng for England “ a httle loyal 
Jewish Ulster ” m a sea of potentially hostile Arabism. 

The mamsprmg of the Ziomst ideal bemg the estabhshment of a 
Hebrew nation, speakmg Hebrew, upon the soil of the anaent 
Hebrews, an urgent though unpubhshed item m the duties of the 
Commission was to produce certam faits accomplis creatmg an atmo- 
sphere favourable to the project (and stimulatmg to finanaal sup- 
porters) before the assembly of the Peace Conference. Early m 1918 
the twelve foundation stones — ^to every tnbe a stone — of the Hebrew 
Umversity were formally laid m the presence of a distmguished 
gathenng which mcluded the Commander-m-Chief The mtrepid 
Commissioners soon advanced (to our admirmg sympathy) upon the 
organization of the Jewish Commumty, not without a measure of 
success The exclusive use of the HelDrew language was imposed 
upon Jews with a seventy sometimes irritating to others, sometimes 
mdeed comic, but m my opimon entirely justed m theory and by 
results It was perhaps vexmg for a tax or rate collector who had heard 
a Jewish householder conversmg with a Moslem friend m good 
Arabic to be informed that the speaker knew Hebrew only, and could 
not understand (or accept) a receipt pnnted and verbally explamed 
m Arabic. But m this and many other matters Ziomsm was only 
applymg the Turkish proverb Aghlama^an choju’a sud vermezler — 
“To the not-crymg child they give no nulk ”, and thereby accelerating 
the tentative processes of the A'iihtary Admmistration Agam, a 
fervent Ziomst from Central Europe or America might be daunted 
if his platform “ message ” m Yiddish was greeted and drowned 
by howls of “ Dab&r Ivrit ” — “ Speak Hebrew! ” I myself was puzzled 
when, mspectmg a Ziomst Dental Chmc, I asked a man, whose face 
I thought I knew, what was wrong with him. To my surprise he 
signified m Hebrew that he could not understand me The secretary 
of the Clim e was called from the room, when the patient added m 
a hurried undertone “ I’ve a terrible toothache, but if I say so in 
anything but Hebrew I shan’t be treated for it ” The anomaly was 
heightened by the absolute refusal of the orthodox Rabbis to converse 
m anything but Yiddish, reservmg the holy language for sacred 
purposes Many Gentile residents and most visitors derided this 
drastic revival of Hebrew, askmg “ How far will Hebrew take a Jew ^ 
Not even as far as Benut ”, and only tolerating it on the explanation 
that it must entail a rapid diminution of the German language, Kultur 
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and inflaencc * Bui what other language could n Jewish national 
rcvi\-al m Palestine ha\‘c adopted? 

Dr Weizmann further attempted on emerpnse whose success 
would have been so dramatic as to exalt the horn of Zionism with }oj 
and honour throughout the world The Wailmg Wall of Jerusalem 
is geographically the Western Wall— //a kct^l ha Madraa — of the 
Hiram al Sharif— The Koblc Sanctuary Structurally and archaco- 
logically the Wall is the Western Wall of the Temple Area, founded 
on nine courses of massi\x undressed blocks laid bj Hcrtxl, some 
perhaps even by Zcrubbabcl and Solomon, and four higher courses 
of Roman or Bjianunc masonry completed b> eleven of Saracenic, 
of Turkish, c\xn of mnctccnih-ccniury construcuom Legally and 
fundically it is a portion of the surface of the Hiram and, os such, 
the absolute property of the Moslem Community Hisioncally, the 
most famous wall in the world, spintuall) the heart of Israel The 
Will js subtended to the v,esi by a sinp of paxxment some see yards 
deep which, together with some grey stone hoscis and paths on a 
space a little deep er than a square described on the length of the 
WoB, constitutes the Jerusalem section of the Abu Midian Waqf, 
a pious bequest dating from the reign of Nur al Dm, suzerain of 
Saladin, m favour onginallt of Moroccan nflgnms now become 
residents • The Walling Wall is the one sacred place left to the Jews 
from their former glory, and the custom of praying there extends 
at least back to the Middle Ages It is to this onaent wall that the 
hearts of Orthodox and indeed of universal Jewry turn from all ostt 
the world, cspcciall> upon the eve of Sabbath, during Passover, the 
Jewish New Year, the Daj of Atonement, and the 9th of the month 
of Ab, the traditional date of the destruction of the frrst and third 
Temples Such is the strength and continuity of the iiadiuon that 
the Jews may be said to ha\‘c established an absolute and acknow- 
ledged nght of free access to the Wall for the purposes of dc\'otion 
at any hour of the day or night throughout the j'car, for, though it is 
somcliracs asserted by Moslems that they could Ic^y erect a wall 
debarring public approach, no Mandatory Government could coun- 
tenance so flagrant an mfnngcmcni of the Stattis Quo On the other 
hand, the Jewish nght is no more than a nght of way and of station, 
and invohci no tide, expressed or implied, of ownership, either of 
the surface of the Wall or of the pavement in front of it. Dr Weizmann 


'Tbe baole between Genntn aod Hebrew In Ptlenlne wai foufdit ont before 
the War tod lott br the //iT/fr<m* det UvUiAtn Judm % German Jewith Sodety 
for tbe tstistattce of Jewi In the East which advocated tbe use of German In the 
Schools. 

•The documents prorln* undispoted owoenhlp are pre ser ve d by the Shaikh 
al htaaharfaa' Shaikh of the M or occ an a, the /fwrgpo/tf or Guardian of this Waqf 
and of tbe ** Tomb of AbQ hUdkn '' hard by and are resltwred In the books of the 
Moslem Court In Jenna Icm. 
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proposed that he should acquire this preaous space for Jewish worship, 
not indeed by purchase (for Waqf property may not be sold), but 
by the lawful and frequent practice of exchange agamst some other 
acreage He offered to expend ,^75,000, which sum was to mclude 
the rehousmg of the occupants, and he was prepared if necessary to 
raise his offer much higher I was mstructed to examme and report 
upon this proposal I attached, and stih attach, no more sanctity 
to the Abu Madian than to any other Waqf. I was prepared ngorously 
to control any future buildmg there it seemed improbable that the 
Jews would desire to cheapen or to desecrate the surface of their hohest 
place, and the balance of the money could be devoted to the cause of 
Moslem Education I therefore supported the project before Qa5^on 
and General Money, both of whom approved it Haddad Bey was of 
opimon that the chances of acceptance were anyhow small, and would 
be infinitesimal if the offer came direct from the Ziomsts, I therefore 
consented to open the negotiations myself I subsequently received 
a petition of protest from a representative body of leading Arabs, 
and, towards the end of September, found the general dehcacy of 
the situation so greatly mcreased by parallel and imauthorized negotia- 
tions, which had been simultaneously opened by the Jews without 
my Imowledge (or that of Dr Weizmann), that on the urgent advice 
of Haddad I was compelled to recommend that the project should 
be abandoned There can be no doubt that he was nght Even if 
the Mufti had been wiUing himself, he would have had to reckon 
with the qmvermg sensitiveness of his own pubhc (qmte apart from 
their growmg fear of Zionism) over the shghtest rumour of mterference 
even with the ground adjommg the outside of the walls of the Haram 
al-Sharif ^ The acceptance of the proposals, had it been practicable, 
would have obviated years of wretched humihations, mcludmg the 
befouhng of the Wall and pavement and the unmannerly bra5nng of 
the tragi-comic Arab band durmg Jewish prayer and culrnmatmg 
m the horrible outrages of 1929 

If after waitmg for nearly two thousand years an impetuous people 
are suddenly informed that they may return home, they will arrive 
pardonably keyed-up to expectation of high immediaaes, and it was 
from the Jewish point of view one of the iromes of the situation that 
somethmg seemed to prevent the Government from grantmg them, 
not only the barren approaches to the Waihng Wall, but apparently 
anythmg else picturesque enough to arouse the enthusiasm of uni- 
versal Jewry Dr Weizmann offered to procure several hundred 
mechamcal ploughs, and so by the autumn of 1918 to provide wheat 
and barley for the needs of the Bntish Army the offer was refused 
One of the first outward and visible signs o f nauonhood is a nauonal 

^ The Parker excavations of 1910-11 mthm the Area (a very different matter) 
had provoked an explosion of mdignation all over Turkey 
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flag Thouiands of light blue and white flagn and bannen mounong 
the shield of Solomon had been prepared joj-fuliy to float o\*cr homes 
or wave m tnumphal processions iflmwt immcdiatclj ihc> prowhed 
such a commotion that their use had to be sirtuallj prohibited The 
Zionist hiauonal i\nihcm ha-Ti^h when played bdbre a mixed 
audience produced awkwardness sometimes resulting in untoward 
inadcnls E\*crywhcrc was a seme of frustrauon, hope deferred, 
promise cheated of performance 

If this disenchantment had been mcrclj negamc, ' still we have 
borne u with a patient shrug ’ But that within the first decade of 
their charter Jewrsh blood should four times ha\c stained their soil 
and that none of the rulers— so few, it seemed, of the murderers — 
should be held to account, added fierce anger to the bitterness of 
death If thdr lawful defenders could not or would not defend them 
from treacherous a sault, who could blame them for the secret coUea- 
mg of arms to defend ihemselm? 

The great adNunturc of Zionism soon drew upon itself, not neccs 
sarilj from those most concerned, a withering fire of cheap and ill 
informed cnticisra At o umc when Jews all o\cr the world were 
pouring their monc> mto Palestine without hope of material return 
or eicn of beholding the coimtf>, wiseacres knew that there must 
be money in it somewhere, or the Jews would not be going there 
The Arra> nddlc — What is a Zionist? ’ A 21iomst is a Jew who 
rt pTcparcd to pa> another Jew to go ond li\c m Palestine —was 
based on the supposition that the n«n*cmcnt was financed by mUhoa- 
aires, whereas it was, in truth, mainly dependent upon the yearly 
shdid of the uncounted poor Who again had e\cr beard of those 
tedcntoiy sloAbroking Jess’s rcall) consenting to the dull physical 
toil of labouring on the land? — os if a race debarred for two thousand 
years from bolding one acre could be expeaed snlhout opportumtj 
to gisc proof of deqj lose of the soil, as if the thousand deaths by 
malaria of the pioneers m manhes and dunes had no significance, 
any more than the young European graduates ploughmg the plain 
of Sharon or breaking stones on the parched hi^ roads of Galilee.* 

• " We *rc too liible to think of ibe Jewi In tlxae time* juit like the Jew* of 
roedl»cT*l ted pre-emandpaikpa time* — people iddiacd nenmaily to fimivt *nd 
imOT with Unfc tptimde or rather oppoctunlty foe lErtcnlture and war It wa* 
in Chrittian Europe alter *o minr wioks had been abot to them, that the Jew* 
betook thetmehre* on a hree fcale to the handliiig of moocT and dcreloped Utoae 
exceptional capocitie* which tome people topposc to Inhere In the Jewish menre a* 
toch. In the ancient world the Jew* had no special reptnatktn u finaitckn or 
Qturcr*. Jojephu*, at the cod of the first century ajj wa* able to write — be wa* 
ipcaking of the Jew* of PaJettlne— We are not a commercial people we lire la a 
countr y without a seaboard and hare no locUnition to trade. If 700 put toeetber 
all the thlT>p said against the Jew* In the rcmalm of Greek and L^ rin and Semitic 
literature, yoo never find that they arc attacked t* oturm.” (Lefoo’ cf Itrad p 35 ) 

For the contrary opinion about Jew* and londHcnure 

** It is true that Jewish ml grad o u* la historic time* have often been provoked by 
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Who that descended with Sir Herbert Samuel for the first Blessmg 
of the New Vmtage m Rtshdn-le-Tsiydn — First mto Zion — and saw 
the proud skill of the harvesters and the tears of holy joy m the eyes 
of the older men when the British High Commissioner read the portion 
of the Law m Hebrew, could dare to doubt their physical energy or 
their worship of their land? It was not from lack of bodily prowess 
but from excess of mdividual skdl that the Maccabean Football teams 
were defeated, though narrowly, by British Regiments, whilst m the 
Pohce Boxmg Championships the Jewish Constables inflicted upon 
their Arab comrades a pumshment bravely endured but so severe as 
to be almost more painful for the spectators Recruiting for the Jewish 
Regiments, though good m the Palestine Colomes, had mdeed 
ehcited a poor response m the East End of London, but once m the 
east end of the Mediterranean the 38th, 39th, 40th and 42nd 
Battahons, Royal Fusihers — ^Jordan Highlanders as they were m- 
evitably called — speedily disproved by their fighting quahties the 
facetiously apphed motto of “ No advance except on security ” 
A Bntish General co mm anding one of the detachments which took 
Jerusalem told me at the time that the most reckless bravery he had 
ever seen was shown by a young Jewish lance-corporal of a London 
Regiment who, mounting over a ridge mto sudden sight of Jerusalem, 
seemed to be transported and transformed, rushed alone agamst a 
Turkish machme gun, kiUed the entire crew, and captured die gun 
Equally unfair, mdeed wilfully bhnd, is the tendency even now of 
those who concentrate upon Arab gnevances or the mistakes of 
mdividual Ziomsts, and ignore the magnificent dedication of heart 
and bram, of strength and stram, of time and treasure lavished by 
World Ziomsm upon the Land of their soul’s desire 
Is this, finally, a time for the Mandatory of the Nations to show 
herself laggard or ungenerous m offering not mere sympathy but their 
destined and appomted refuge to the helpless victims of that pogrom 
of Central Europe which is compelhng the horror and mdignation 
of the avihzed world? 


persecutaonsj but the question remains whether the original nomadism brought 
about by geographical reasons has not been just as determirung a factor as the 
pohtical-rehgious factor m shaping the Jew’s wandering life We note large Jewish 
rmgrations m the rmddle of tiie sixteenth century (the Jewish migration towards 
eastern Europe), and m the runeteenth century (the Jewish rmgrations to America) 
“ The nomadic habits of the Jews have also to do with the fact that the Jewish 
race has not been able to attach itself to the soil, has not been able to build states of 
Its own Does it not say m Leviticus ‘ And the land shall not be sold m pei^etuity , 
for the land is mme for ye are strangers and sojourners with me ’ ” Ragnar Numehn, 
Ph D , Wandering Spirit, p 287 (Mac m il l a n and Co , 1937 ) 
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Bat when the choicn People crew more nrong 
The nghlful cause at len^ fccamc the wrong, 

And every loss ibc men of Jebus bore, 

TTjcy luU were thought God s cnanies the more. 

Thus, worn tnd weaken d, scclJ or ni content, 

Subnui they must to David » Go v emmenL 

joiiK DRTDEK, AtsoJcm and Achtofful 

Tire thesis of Zionisra had been m part upheld b) the general 
Ignorance of the nature and conditions of Palestine, which was 
\*agud> imagined os consUung of hiUs far awa> but green until the 
destruction of the Temple b> Titus A-D 70, after whi^ thc> rc\*crted 
to Desert, still potentially fertile, though pracucallj uninhabited It 
was assumed that the indigenous populauon of Palestine was small, 
“ backward and ommponant that as brother Semites, they would 
welcome Jews, and as poor men, capitahsis that somehow their 
mteresu would not onI> not suffer but would posiuttly be advanced 
by an influx of enthusiastic and energetic ” kinsmen that thej must 
rcilizc the Jews were “retunung b> the will of the League of Nations 
(It was fimhcr presumed bj aixngc cjTucal opinion that none of 
the fifty two sigMtoncs were going to quarrel with ihdr Jews over 
$0 remote and objecuic an issue— to say the least were not going to 
retain them against their will Let My People go? * Ics v^y, 
and b\ God s help so I will! '*) The Palestinian opposiuon to 2 honism 
therd^ came on the whole as a surprise, sometimes almost as an 
outrage, to the world at large An act of chn‘alrou5 generosity (at no 
expense to the Donon) was being heckled and thwarted bj a selfish, 
petulant and fanatical rcacuon 

Not all this opposition was unreasonable or rcacticraaiy For four 
centuries the Arabs, Moslem as well as Christian, of Syria and 
Palestine (one countrj though administrain cl> divided into two),* 
had groaned under the hcav> empty hand of Ottoman misrule. 

After the Young Turk Rci'oluuon in 190S the grasp had seemed for 
a while to lighten, but loo soon the Arabs found tlui though forms 
might alter, facts remained unchan^d — that c\‘en now thc> were 
denied the official use of the noble Arabic language. For the genera- 
tion before the War a hope had arisen The gaze of Syria was bent 
on the South west, where across the Sinai, barely one hundred miles 

^ A* tt had been before the Imemlre arrfra! of the Eoropcan Chrbtkns towards 
the end of the ninetee n tb centurr 

* Owlfl® 10 the number and delicacy of inamitkaul prohlcmi in Jen m lem the 
MotasirTef oc Oorcroor of Jodaca corresponded directlr with Comtandnoplc, 
ud not thronsb the Vail of Sjrria though Palestine tnd Syria were one mflltiiy 
command. 
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away, shone before them another anaent country, restored to 
prosperity and endowed with the civdization of Europe by the power 
of Great Britam and the gemus of an Enghshman The Enghsh yoke 
111 Egypt, compared with that of the neighbourmg Powers elsewhere, 
seemed m Syrian eyes easy and unmterfermg A national Sovereign 
sat on his throne, assisted by a Council of Egyptian Mimsters, agamst 
a background of parhamentary mstitutions No attempt was bemg 
made to impose the Enghsh at the expense of the Arabic language 
or culture, or to mampulate the Customs tariffs for the benefit of 
Bntish trade ^ For Syrians the hope had been that after the next 
war Bntam would expel the Turks and do for Syria what she had 
done for Egypt Syrian pohtiaans m Cairo had frequently endeavoured 
to mterest the British Representative m their gnevances and aspirations, 
but, m deference to French views about Syna, they had never been 
received, officially or unofficially (a refusal which did not always 
prevent some of them from restmg awhile m the Residency garden 
and then reportmg to their colleagues outside the gates — and some- 
times to the Representative of France — that they had enjoyed a most 
encouragmg mterview) 

The next War came The Arabs of the Hejaz received, early and 
unasked, assistance, arms, and unconditional mdependence Though 
British forces crossmg the Smai and advancmg mto Palestme met 
with no active military co-operation from Arabs (for Lawrence’s 
Arabs were not from Palestme, and the Turks had broken up their 
Arab Regiments to distant fronts),® though the passive resistance 
of the avil population to the Turks was worth almost nothing to 
the advancmg army nevertheless, Synan Arabs of influence had paid 
with their hves for their Alhed sympathies, when a score of them 
were executed at Beirut, and when ihe Mufti of Gaza was hanged, 
together with his son, at the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem ® With the 
British “ Liberation ” of their country they found their hopes not 
accomphshed but extinguished Throughout history the conqueror 
had kept for him self the temtory he conquered (save in those rare 
mstances where he returned it to the inhabitants) and that Bntam 


^ This Bntish fairness of outlook in the matter of contracts is well seen m the 
reply to the protests of the Bntish Boilermakers, Iron and Steel Ship-builders and 
Gas-holder-makers Soaety when the contract for a Nile Bndge was adjudicated to 
the Fives Ltlle Company because of their £18,000 lower tender “ It is impossible for 
the Bntish Government to do more, m connection with the placmg of orders by the 
Egyptian Government, than to give all the assistance they properly can to the re- 
presentatives of Bntish Firms who offer tenders, and to see that no unfair preference 
18 given to others ” This attitude was appreciated by Egyptians by foreigners 
not beheved — and understandably, for which of them would have acted thus? 

* Except the 2nd Arab Division which distmgmshed itself m the first successful 
defence of Gaza 1917, and which was the last recrmted largely m Palestme 

® My Arab orderly said “ He was a good man, greatly respected, therefore we 
all assembled to see him hanged ” 
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shcrald take and keep Palestine xrotild have been understood and 
wclcxmied Instead she proposed lo hand it, without consulting the 
occupants, to a third party and what sort of third partyl To the 
lowest and (in Arab cjos) the least desirable specimens of a people 
reputed parasme by nature, heavily subsidized, and supported by the 
might of the British Empire, If the Jews were " not commg but 
rcturmng” to Palestme — the distmction sounded verbal^ — on the 
strength of a Book written two thousand years ago, if there were no 
mtcmational statute of limitations and the pages of history could be 
turned back mdefimtely, then let the Arabs ‘ return to Spain,* 
which they had held quite as long and at least as effectively as the 
Jews had held Palestme. That it was the Book that counted, that 
Arab Spam meant nothing to the world beyond two or three f^ces 
and a few Spanish derivations, whereas Palestme of the Hebrews 
meant the Legacy of Israel, could hardly be expected to appeal to 
Moslem or Christian Arabs of Palestme as a justification for thdr 
ultimate subjection or extmction.* 

The sctting-badc of the political clock set mmds also back mto 
fenatiosms, dying and better dead altogether In the excitement of 
the Holy Rre, the ShabSb — the Arab Young Men — would chant (for 
the Passion of Christ is still vivid m that heart of Christendom) 

**Sabt aJ Nur ayytdna “The Sabbath of Fire is our Festival 
Wa zvma qabr Sayyidna, And we have visited the tomb of Our LordL 

^ Eren with tbe ambodtr of Aetcfayiui 

AIZ. f<« 4 t r 4* '<< nU 

ET Wi ♦/tir «lr»F h 

AIX. •<) ro(W y 6 nnrnA^^Un 

A5 & fUr dt f##* try firrf rirpar 

I* fc Tf rol 
Asks. For I tm come r e tunil ng to cMs Land. 

Eur. Oar derer Aetcityho bta mM the wrte thing twice. 

Assai. la tux tbe vou babUec 

A man ^ comes ^ to his ooontry when be bis Derer been htdilwl, 

For be tlmplr code* witboot anv mltfortane Implied, 

Bat cn erfte both comei ” and “rct arm " 

AciftOTbaoei; FrofSt IL ios2 (405 ax.), tr Lacu tod Croao. 

* Or the Webh to Bngknd. 

* That the Arabs had “•ddered'* notbins hi Pileirine was tioden table — tboc^ 

the new intctesthic Ainfrlne tht the Inhahltana of a n «tnir y rari oofy retain 
it br proof of “ achievement ” se ems hardlf that of self-detenninatkKu Wnat was 
an Arab to think when his title to the soil was pnbUctv questioned br Jews? As it 
still is ** It is obrloos that the Arabs bare 00c the ilishtw hinodcaf A>hm to the 
roawKiciQ of Palestine. Thdr onW ere the of people inhuhtring the 

Land for centuries past ** M Edelbanm 3 July 1936 (letter to Ortat Bnfou* 
end lit* Best), 

PaJtstm. 23 Sepc 1936 thus disposes of the title to the soil based on a mere 1200 
jean co ot m o oaa ocev^don The doerrfae pet forward u something Uke a tacred 
dogma, appears to be that any people who at any t4me happen to find themselves 
in control of an area are e te r na lly entitled to ha cndoiiTe p oueui c a i, do imurr what 
c no L rib otiQo they fitil to make and succeed In preventing others mniring to the exose 
of humanity and chriHaatiosi.” 
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Sayyidna Atsa al-Massih 
W’al-Massih atdna 
E'dammi ishtardna 
Ndhna al-yom fardha 
W’al-Yahud Hazzdna ” 


Our Lord is Jesus the Messiah, 
The Messiah has come to us. 
With His blood He bought us. 
We are to-day rejoicing 
And the Jews are mourmng ” 


Moslems, though everywhere more tolerant of Jews, not only as 
Ahl al-Kitab, People of the Book, but also as “ fellow-monotheists ”, 
than of Christians, nevertheless revered Jesus as Ruh Allah, the Spirit 
of God. Moslems as well as Christians would protest — “ What! 
hand our country over to the people who cruafied Our Lord Jesus, 
lilt salahu Sayyidna ha ^ ” 

Arab disappomtments over the fact of the National Home were 
far from bemg allayed by the manner of its announcement The 
Declaration which, m addition to its mam Jewish message, was at 
pams to reassure non-Palestmian Jews on the score of their national 
status, took no account whatever of the feehngs or desires of the 
actual inhabitants of Palestme In its draftmg Arabs observed the 
mam and positive portion to be reserved for the Jewish people, while 
the other races and creeds already m Palestme were not so much 
as named, either as Arabs, Moslems or Christians, but were lumped 
together imder the negative and humihatmg defimtion of “ Non- 
Jewish Commumties ” and relegated to subordmate provisos ^ They 
further remarked a simster and significant omission While their 
rehgious and avil nghts were specifically to be safeguarded, of their 
pohtical rights there was no mention whatever Clearly, they had none 

These and other suspiaons and apprehensions were brought to 
a head and manifested defimtely for the first time on the amval of 
the Ziomst Commission, ^ explanations and justifications for which 
were received with growmg mcreduhty The Arabs felt that the 
Commission was the thin end of the wedge, the beginning of a 
Government withm a Government They were not hlone m this 
mterpretation In order to keep m close contact with Jewish affairs, 
I had appomted an able young Jew as Secretary, a position he had 
also held for Dr Weizmann Durmg my absence m Haifa I heard 
from the acting Governor “ Comfeld informed me that he was 
mstructed to make a report to the Ziomst Commission on the work 
m this office, but I stamped on that heavily and told him to send 


I “What are the communities of Palestme? The reader of newspapers would 
answer, without hesitation, Arabs and Jews Yet the mandate contains no mention 
of an Arab commumty ”) Survey of British Cornmonwealth Affairs, 1918-36, p 434 

1 remember the mdignation of the Building, Roadmakmg and other X»epart- 
ments of the Pubhc Works Mmistry, Cairo, at bemg budgeted as “ Services other 

than Imgation ” ^ , , . , 

2 Ziomsts, “ Tsiydmm ”, so hght a Hebrew anapaest, became m Arabic the un- 

compromismg Sihontyin 
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the report to me. He has done so, and I notice a proposal to establish 
a Jewish Bureau ’ ’ Here was no cpestion of the hidden hand, 
of Secret Protocols of the Elders of Zion^ or of any other criminal 
absurdity invented by anti Scmitism, but rather of a genume mis- 
mterprctation of the degree of liaisra that should subsist between 
an official Administration and an officially recognized Commisskm. 
Arab suspiaons seemed to become certamnes pubhely verified by 
1921, wb» the Moslem-Christian Dcleganon visited London scchng 
for further light upon the policy of His Majesty^s Gov ernm ent, and 
were repeatedly recommended by the Colonial Office to get mto 
touch with the Zionist Organizanon * 

Agam, the pay of a derk or a poheeman sufficient for the Arab 
standard of hvmg bang consider^ msuffioent for the European 
Jewish standard, Jewish policemen and dciks were bang subsidized 
by the Zionist Commission, so, even in 1921, were railwaymen and 
telephonists The Mayor of Jerusalem was a\sai1ed by donands to 
employ Jewish labour for road construenon and repair road labour, 
not being like Pubhc Security a key position, recaved no Zionist 
subvention, if therefore the Mayor was to meet these demands, he 
must not only throw Arabs out of employment, but by paying tbdr 
nvals higher waga materially raise his road btU and, m the eadt the 
rates Lading Jews m England were known to have the immediate 
car of more than one Cahmet Mmistcr no Arab had Hardly one 
of the Commission could speak Arabic. On the other they 
and other Jews (for more than Arabs) knew English, which was ncca- 
sanly the test language for service m the Administration.* What 
limit could there be to tfaar influence \dicn Qn 1922) the celebration 
of the King Emperor’s Birtbd^ could m Palcstme be postponed 
two days so that it should not ^ upon the Jewish Sabbath? And 
this though It had been duly observed on the Moslem Fnday in 1921 
Would the date of the least m^rtani fotrva] have been altered on 
account of the Moslem Friday?* If, m his indignation at such a change 


* Sboctiy to be ei poied by FWUp Gteret in Th$ Tbrm. 

* " Bat then b inotber upect of tbe jewbb c nm i rnn -ih y, in which io 

to tbe mtndctory power ■Imng be t ri iD cd thet « an imp €nn m a imptrio, 

ThbupeabtypIBed by tbe Jrwbh Agency** Sun^ irf Britiik Comottat a UM Affakt 
i9rS-j6, p 45a. 

I foand tWm fear exprmed In Rome od my Tlsitt of 1919 and 192a, durfa^ which 
last Cardinal X ranarked that it was not tlK mMi hnmlsrttfcm elnnents in ztnrifam 
sshlch alarmed hfm ao nroch ta tbe pr e po edentiorf {n Palestine whkh 

ndght be acquired by a compsrttlrelT armu mimber of Jeva occ u py lo g high p t wlrii ar * - 
He aid that In Hungary tie p ropoettgo of Jewa was only 5 per cent, of tbe popolatkia. 
bet as high as 40 or 50 per crart. In tbe learned profeaaw^ Thb indined him and 

E to be ac ^tl al when they saw high ofik-b! positions d ren to toon to Zkmbt 
I wu at on both occariona, to cm r e el Hb Gfainciice on thb p a jitt. 

iew Jews, or Arabs, tHgn held or now bold senior ofilchl poahkmi. 

June ipaa. It b cf c o u rse true that rest on tbe Moslem Friday b penulaaive bat 
cm tbe Jei^ Sabbath ohUgattay 
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of datCj the Arab absented himself J&om the Birthday celebrationSj 
he would appear to be lackmg m respect for a Kmg whom on the^ 
contrary he regarded with veneration 

The offiaal adoption m General Allenby’s first proclamation of 
the Hebrew^ language, with its gradual extension throughout Govern- 
mental and Mumcipal activities, naturally entailed an ever-mcreasmg 
staff of Hebrew mterpreters, translators, stenographers, typists, 
pnnters and admimstrative officers, all supported by the tax-paymg 
majority, which contemplated unedified the refusal of Imgmstic 
martyrs to part with cash agamst receipts m Arabic For one reason or 
another every circumstance or steps taken to implement the Balfour 
Declaration 2 evoked a swelling chorus of protest agamst an admitted 
departure firom the I^aws and Usages of War Between anxieties and 
suspiaons the pitch of good relationship was bemg irreparably 
queered Dr Weizmann suggested to me that as a gesture of sym- 
pathy and fiiendhness he should present the Mufb with a Koran 
I procured him a magnificent example from Cairo The Mufti, pre- 
ferrmg a private presentation, elected to accept the great manuscript 
unattended m his Office at the Moslem Law ^urts By that evening 
Arab Jerusalem had deaded that the box taken mto the room had 
m reality contamed money. 

The spirit of opposition throve m the unsettlement resulting from 
the mordmate delay m the promulgation of the Palestine Mandate, 
which, though offiaally awarded to Great Bntam m April 1920, was, 
owmg to difficulties with France, Italy and the Vatican, not signed 
until July 1922 Meanwhile Arab uncertamties bad synchromzed 
with those of President Wilson, wbo early m 1919 proposed to the 
other Big Three that a Jomt Allied Commission should be sent to 
enquire what would be the unfettered self-detenmnation of the 
Ottoman Empire The proposal could only have emanated from or 
been acceptable to a person without knowledge of or mterests in the 
Near East, but the Three agreed in prmaple, doubtless hopmg to 
elude practice by subsequent defection For once the President had 
thought ahead of his colleagues and had his way the Amencan 
members of the Commission started alone Its Western wmg, the 
Eong-Crane Comnussion, composed of two distinguished Amencan 
statesmen. Dr Henry C Kmg and Mmister Charles R Crane, forth- 


^ Jewish Colonies on earher Arab sites have naturally given them Hebrew names 
the Arab thus sees some score of traditional Arab villages disappear from the map, 
and from offiaal documents 

® And some that had nothmg to do with it “ I had arranged for a Mihtary Band 
to play on Saturdays m the Mumapal Gardens, and I have to receive a deputation 
of Icadmg Moslems who complam that theu- rehgion and theu: prestige arc being 
undermmed for the benefit and by the machinations of the Ziomsts (orders given 
that Band shall play imtil further notice on Fridays, Saturdays and Simdays; 

(Letter to Mark Sykes ) 
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With docendcd upon O E T s East and West and South and North, 
and began to enquire from the various and opposed communities 
what were their political aspirations, thus appeanng to reopen to 
appeal a chose ptgie and so restartmg the general unsettlcmcnL Few 
that had the privilege of meeting Dr King or of knowing the surviving 
Commissioner will be disposed to doubt that, though the hands that 
signed them Report were the hands of King-Crane, the voice was the 
voice of Crane. It appeared that from Cflida to the borders of E^ypt 
all tongues, creeds, and nauons save the Jews (who were for Briuii 
Zionism) and the Rn mnn Cathohes (who were for France) desired as 
them fim choice an American Mandate fonfog which the vast 
maiority f a v o ured Great Bntam. When it is remembered that to the 
onuapatmg E as te r n mmd the nationahty of the Commission (apart 
from the fcoown wealth and rumoured Liberalism of America) pre- 
determined that of the Mandatory, it will be understood that these 
findin gs w er e more favourable to Great Bntam than would be 
gathe^ from a literal reading of their text. The Commissioners 
recommended a single Mandate for a united Syria, including 
Palestine (with a rcuirded Zionism) and the Lebanon, the Man- 
datory, fading Amenca, to be Great Bntain, with the Faisal 
ibn Husam as Constmraonal Monarch. In their dislike of any par- 
tition of United Syria they quoted W M- Ramsy " The attempt 
to sort our relipous and settle them m difrerent locahues is wrong 
and win prove rataL The progress of history depends upon diversity 
of population m each district. ‘ The answer of the Inunancnt Will 
(returned through the Dynasts of Versailles) to these reasoned re- 
commendations was that within one year United Syria had been 
divided into two Mandates and Faisal expelled and that within three 
years its Northern portion, the Frcndi Mandate, had been redivided 
mto five separate temtones, cadi complete with full macfamcry of 
go v er nment, under the (sixth) supreme government of a High Com- 
missioner m Beirut-* 

The cagemeas of the Arabs, North and South, ft>r a United Syria 
(strongly supported by Faisal in Pans) was not merely anti Frcndi or 

^ Thb Re p ort, wUdi wsa tlaiied on 38 Aoentt 1919 nd prewnt i id to the Amedccn 
rnt nmiM liwn fn P«rls the roQowing dfr wis, dcnbtlen for tbe beet of re f o n^ 
not pnbUihed until tbe cod of 1923, cna eroi then unofficiillT In tbe Nto Yori 
Tima. In ■ fVirrflA-nrfal AmtcT '*For tbe American People” the \> r ite T» dealt 
with the ** tnfi»Tfi T r i t<‘«‘ " ■nd attempted of tbe popultriom. While 

cood eooQ^ to allow that a comparatlTe minimum cf tbcae ptioicea wta reported 
m O.B,T.A. (S ) tbey u e ro tbeleai pr o ceeded to quote ruroourt and maubftintiated 
ctorlea of “ pretmre^ eierda ed at Jallb and Ga^ All I can say Is that I myaeIC 
having been br one or two Arabs oocc or twice wbat they should say and h a v in g 

replied that they should tell tbe truth, reftiaed to r ec e lT e any more qoesdooen 
conre ylu g to tbit standard reply throogb a subordinate oar do I beBeve tbw 
any officer in General Mca)ey*s A dmlubtfati oc acted otherwise. 

” And by 1937 the Mandatory was propo tin eto tbe Leasue of Nadom to sub-divide 
Palestine i nTr> two ** States ** a Hrfthh rmr i df 
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anti-Ziomstic Even had they obtained this, the career previously 
open to talent m the Ottoman Empire would have been reduced by 
two-tlurds Kiamil Pasha, a Cypnot villager, had been four times 
Grand Vizn Abu I’Huda, an Arab of Aleppo, had as Astrologer to 
the Sultan wielded for years an even more absolute though far less 
honourable power Mahmud Shawkat of Baghdad had become Grand 
Vizier as recently as 1908. The two Arab Pashas I found m Jerusalem 
had held positions of admimstrative responsibihty m Arabia and m 
Mesopotamia After the partition of Syria the leadmg Palestme Arabs, 
consaous if not of “ Hands that the rod of Empire rmght have swayed ”, 
at least of some rulmg capaaty, found their ambitions henceforth 
confined to subordmate or mumapal functions, with preference given 
to two foreign races, within a temtory no larger than Wales. It was 
therefore no matter for surpnse that the representatives of anaent 
famihes, whether associated with the Ottoman Government or as 
great landowners, should wage a consistent and resentful rearguard 
action agamst the passmg of their ascendency Is not History a record 
of the reluctance of aristocracies and oligarchies to relmquish their 
position or to share it, even with their own people? But to share it 
with foreigners' For foreigners the Central European Jews were to 
the Arabs of Palestme, despite the oft-quoted Semitic bond of language 
— foreigners m all the essentials of avihzation, and mainly Western 
both m their quahties and their defects Identity of language is a bond 
a common Imguistic ongm of several thousand years ago is no more than 
an academic fact Lmguistic fellow-Semites rmght possibly be driven 
mto alhance by a Mongol mvasion, but when a Shaikh enquired how 
far Enghshmen had acted upon their Indo-Germamc kmships durmg 
the past half-century, what was the answer? In default o^ the Semitic 
bond there survived, perhaps fortunately, no Canaamte tradition 

The mjunction, under Article 6 of the Mandate, that the Admims- / 
tration “ shall encourage m co-operation with the Jewish Agency close 
settlement by Jews on the land, mcludmg State lands and waste 
lands not required for pubhc purposes ” m Palestme, sounded with 
a curious difference in different ears To the world at large it seemed 
a reasonable satisfaction by the bestowal of surplus, unused and un- 
wanted areas To the Ziomst, who had hoped that with the prospeiity 
of British rule his rapidly augmented population would need every 
possible acre of land m the country, it was the ob\aous minal mim- 
mum of concession unwarrantably delayed by the Government The 
think ing Arabs regarded Article 6 as Enghshmen would regard 
instructions from a German conqueror for the settlement and 
development of the Duchy of Cornwall, of our Downs, commons 
and golf-courses, not by Germans, but by Itahans “ returmng ” as 
Roman legionanes For such loss of national and pohtical future 
repeated reassurances of strict and scrupulous mamtenance of 
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religious nghts and sites (assumed under Bnush rule ev er yw here) 
were about as sausfeaory compensation as would be Gcnrum guar- 
antees to Engli s hmen for the inviolable conservation of the Court 
of Arches and of Westminster Abbey Article 6 has not yet been 
‘ nnplemcnted , owing to the lack of available State property, but 
It still stands m the Mandate, and is luU bemg vigorously pressed 
by Zionists The Jewish Agency would ap pr eciate an opportumty 
of examining any Government lands still unallocated, w^ a view 
tD applying for any areas suitable for Jewish settlement. The 
resentment of Icadmg Arabs increased when they were pilloned m 
Zionist reports and the general literature based thereon as Fffmdts • 
The Fellah, the peasant, was a fine fcDah, a stout fellah, with oil the 
bluff and blunt virtuea conventionally ascribed to peasantry by those 
who know it least. He was also unorganized and inarticulate. The 
Effendi on the other hand was a decadent “ capitalist parasite, a 
selfish obstructive agitator of an Arab Majority not ill disposed if 
only ‘ left to themselves * His small diqnc * of feudal g e n try 
exploiters ’ was bound m the end to be “ Miminaird and so cntidcd 
to no quarter, even if some Bnasfa officials chose to be taken in by 
his veneer of cnngmg good manners EJfendu m that sense of 
the word there cemmly were and arc throughout the Near and 
Middle East, m Palestine the Effendi might as a whole be drfmrd 
as an Arab of the ruling or pnuessional * black-coated class, de- 
barred from employment for political as wcD as for economic reasons 
The EffendTs g^ will was not perceptibly stimulated by the theory 
that while the Arabs East of the Jordm were a splendid people and 
the real thing, those West of the Jordan were not Arabs at all but 
merely Arabic-speaking Levantmes • 

Material advantages were admittedly mcreased for many, though 
not for all, Arabs, especially near the Qty and the towns But at 
what a price! Was it altogether dishonourable for Arabs to sigh 
for a less advanced, but a tradmoual, an Arab civilization? The 
peasant of Sfloam would not haTC been a peasant if be had not 
profited by ban g able to tell his cauliflower for sixpence instead of 
a halfpenny, the im p rovident landowner would have been more, or 


^ Dt Wdzmcim t letter to the High m ^ fi lL i g TTmal Mamnnilmn 

to the Lemmie of Kctkna far 1035 }0 April 1936. 

* RjTmdf h tn early Turkhtt camroaoQ of the Byrmtlne Wmftt an antbentlc, 
.or gentleman. It cocrceponds to Mr tn coorenatioo and to Eaqulrt upoo an cn> 
Bey may be P Tj«rrW< b the eqoivalezit of a Knight or Baxonet and Pasha 
of a Peer Kane of the three b hereditary tbemgh the aon cf a Pasha b a Bey by 
co unesy The Tnrka were chary fa their creation. I fotmd bm two fa Pabatfae 
after the War and fa Transjoraan one. Pashas are addressed as ** Excellency ** 
there tie therefore more ExceBaidei fa one pnjvfa ce of Egypt than fa the vbok 
Brltbh Empire. 

Thb ethnoloricallT c onect, bnt natjonallT mbleadfag tbetls, b ibo embed fed 
fa the Foreign O&e HawJbook Syria ead PdiefaM, pp 56-7 1930. 
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lessj than human if he refused tenfold the value of his land Yet 
both might mutter, m the words of tlie Palestme chicken Afemni 
al-ydm: w^ushnuqni huh a — “Feed me up to-day wrmg my neck 
to-morrow.” 

In spite — or because — of oflSaal glosses on the origmal text of the 
Declaration, Arabs seemed to understand less and less what, if any, 
were its limitations It was said that though Dr Weizmann’s moder- 
ated demands at the Peace Conference went beyond what he con- 
sidered sound, they were the minimum reqmsites of other pro min ent 
Ziomsts On the Kmg’s Birthday of 1921 Su: Herbert Samuel 
pronounced a statesmanhlce speech which reassured the Arabs, and 
the world He defined the Declaration as meamng that “ The Jews, 
a people who are scattered throughout the world, but whose hearts 
are always turned to Palestme, should be enabled to found here their 
home, and that some among them, within the limits that are fixed by 
the numbers and mterests of the present population, should come 
to Palestme m order to help by their resources and efforts to develop 
the country, to the advantage of all its inhabitants ” Wi thin two 
months the good effect of the speech m Palestme was undone by 
Its violent denunaation at the Carlsbad Ziomst Congress Herzl’s 
origmal “ Judenstadt was mdeed absolutely and permanently 
excluded by the Bntish Government as well as repudiated by offiaal 
Zionism, but with the Revisiomsts, swayed by the versatile and 
violent Vladimir Jabotmsky,^ declaimmg pubhely at the first Ziomst 
Congress at the Hague that what the Jews re^y wanted was not 
a Jewish National Home, but a Jewish State, which of the three 
(if any) was an Arab to beheve? All he knew was that m advanced 
pohnes the extremists of the past generation were the Liberals of 
the second and Conservatives of the third ® Above all, how could 
he forget that when Dr Weizmann was asked at the Peace Conference 


’^As long ago as ii February 1899, “Glasgow Ziomst” wrote to the Speaker 
“ Ziomsm does not even dream of foimdmg a state for all Jews ” — an eqmvocal 
repudiation 

* “ m those early years the work of fomentmg discord was aided by the ex- 
travagant and provocative utterances of a small section of Ziomsts ” Blanche 
Dug^e, Arthur James Balfour, p 221 

* What, for mstance, is the Arab reader to deduce from the foUowmg reasoned 
statement? “ It is an important feature of the pecuhar character of the Palestme 
Mandate that while m aU other cases it is the actual inhabitants of the countnes m 
question who are the benefiaanes of the Mandates, under the terms of the Palestme 
Mandate, it is the Jewish people as a whole who are the benefiaanes jomtly with the 
existmg populanon of Palestme This distinction is one of paramoimt importance, 
both m prmaple and fact. It means that while the nghts of the Arabs are based on 
their residence m the country, the nghts of the Jews are mdependent of this quahfi- 
'cation, for the Trust bemg held by Great Bntam for the Jewish National Home to 
be estabhshed m Palestme for the benefit of the Jewish people, it does not depend 
on the numencal strength of the present Jewish population of Palestine By virtue 
of this Trust any Jew no matter where he fives is a potential colomst and benefiaary 
of the Trust ” J M Mackover, Governing Palestine, 1936 
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in Pans what he meant by the Jewish National Home, he had replied 
that there should ultnnat^ be such conditions tha t Palestine should 
be just as Jewish as Amenca was Amencan, or Kngland was 
Enghsln' 

Zionism IS a world mov em ent Arabism does not enst Although 
It is said that a knowledge of Arabic will take you &om India to the 
AtlantiCj yet Arab ments, defects, rights and gncvanccs are essentially 
local in character, even when ranforced by the Vatican and by the 
rehcs of Pan-Ialant The Arab of Palestine therefore feds himself 
under an overwhelming mferionty In the presentation of his case to 
the consaence of the world ■ He is aware that he has not the ability, 
the organization, least of all the matcnaJ resources or the audience 
for efective propaganda. He is well aware that such of his leading 
Moslems as have toured the East for support have not succeeded m 
cr ea ting a fevourable impression even upon their co-religionists m 
Egypt, India or Arabia. Against the saentifically controlled pubhaty 
of the two major contments he has about as much chance os had the 
Dermhes before Kitchener’s machine guns at Omdurman. From 
time to time his cause is taken up , usually with more courage than 
sfaH, by some English supporter (Thackeray’s young Mr Bedwin 
Sands ’), too often the travelled eanaieur of picturesque survivals who 
‘ defended ” the Turk, as the first gentleman m Europe, against the 
massacred Armenian. In British polmcs Conser v ative s were at first 
mchned to be pro-Arab (with notable exceptions m the Upper 
House) and Liberals and Labour pro-ZionisL PoliticalJv, all the 
Arabs m the world would not have tnined at the Polls one single vote 
On the contrary I have been asked by a Member as guest at a Party 
luncheon m the House of Commons, whether the Palcstmc Govern- 
ment were advancmg as swiftly as possible with the National Home, 
‘ for 3 he said ‘ I have m my constituency some thousands of Jews 
who are continually enquiring, whereas , he added with engaging 
but unnecessary candonr, I have no Arabs ” 

All too soon feeling deepened down to primal instmct, which was 
fired by misgmded and irresponsible agrtators to outrage. But * have 
not the Jews been amung from the first, and later has not the Govern- 
ment allowed them, granted them, great cases of nfles? What they 
have beyond that who can know? But could any man believe that 
the bcctavcs burstmg with revolvers found by the English m the 
Haifa Customs were not one of a hundred more snccesrful consign- 


Modern Tbtm p. 310. 

• ** ooe further faiequility Thb wm miKpalltT of •cce*t to the c*r of the 
Bridih d emoc ptcT Jewrr wta represented in e v er y of HngHih tocicTy — in the 
Lords tnd the Goaunons, in perg eifli l capitalistic organ ha riona and in the Labour 
par ty in the press and in the U nh e nltiea. Surv^ Brimk Ccmmoftatalxk AJfain 
p. 1918-36. 
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ments? And witii illiat arming who, the Arab asked, was the 
proved aggressor? 


Ill 


Semper ego auditor tantum ' Nunquamne reponam juvenal l 

I have attempted to describe, I hope not without sympathy and 
justice, the aspirations of Ziomsm formulated m the Balfour Declara- 
tion, endorsed by the League of Nations, and mterpreted by the 
Ziomst Commission, together with their repercussion upon the m- 
digenous Arabs of Palestme, Grapplmg with this situation was a 
British Mihtary Administration, the thurd, and ostensibly directmg 
party, confronted with a problem unique m history; by some mter- 
preted as the problem of how A should “ restore ” the property of B 
to C without deprivation of B. The mistakes and misfortunes m the 
handlmg of this experiment were by no means confined to any one, 
or any two, of these three suddenly assembled and ill-assorted partners, 
nor can they be dissociated from the Managmg Directors m Downing 
Street or the fifty apathetic shareholders meetmg m Geneva All 
concerned manifested with a frequency that seemed not to decrease 
with years the “blank misgivmgs of a creature movmg about m 
worlds not reahzed Almost from the beginning O E.T A mcurred 
a cntical Ziomst Press which soon developed mto Pan- Jewish 
hostihty We were meffiaent, ill-educated, those with oflfiaal 
experience strongly pro-Arab, violently anti-Ziomst,® even anti- 
Jewish Govemmg and governed had each one clear advantage over 
the other, for if OETA oflaaals could not be removed by Press 
agitation, they were by a proper British convention precluded from 


^ “ In October 1935 a mysterious mumtions-transport arrived m Jafi&, The 
weapons were hidden m cement-sacks, addressed to an unknown Isaac Katan m 
Tel Aviv When the cement-sacks were opened, the customs oflScers found 300 
rifles, some 500 bayonets and 400,000 roimds of mumnons m 359 of them The 
discovery of this unfortunate merchandise led to demonstrations, gave rise to an 
embittered campaign m the whole Arab Press, and finally, on 26 October, resulted 
m a strike of protest m Jaffa On this day the Arabs of Jaffa tned to attack Tel Aviv, 
but the Government still had the control tightly m its iWds and dispersed the crowd 
It was later revealed that the mimiaons-transport was not mtended for the Jews, 
but belonged to a large smuggling syndicate which was trymg to import weapons 
mto Abyssinia m a roundabout way ” Ladislas Farago, Palesune on the Eve 
® “ Always the auditor, and nothmg morel ” Gifford 

* “ I attended an mfiiutely tedious Arab version of Hamlet (title r 61 e addressed 
throughout as Shaikh Hamlik) condudmg with friendly references to Great Bntam 
for havmg dehvered the Arabs from Turkish dominanon and total repression of the 
Arab language, together with hope for the prospenty of the nation and the language 
I had naturally to acknowledge these loyal and anti-Ottoman sentiments, and duly 
received a few days later an offiaal protest from the Ziomst Commission for having 
attended and encouraged anti-Ziomst demonstrations (called for copies of speeches 
nothmg offensive found, discovered that proccedmgs were reported by a young 
Jew Ignorant of the Arabic language) ” (Early 1918 letter to Mark^Sykes ) 
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defending themselves m public, with the result that the difficulties^ 
they encountered on all sides are even now not generally appreciated 

The truth is that some (though by no means all) of the Zionist 
cnncisnis of our meffidency might have been justifiable if they had 
been directed against a planned, tramed and established Civil 
Service, But what was 0,RTJL? It was the remnant of the small 
staff ongmally chosen for the purpose, with accretions of the officers 
placed by the Army in temporary charge of newly conquered areas 
without e xp ectation of long continuance, still less of permanency 
And who were these officers? What had they been beftire the War? 
There were a few professional soldiers Apert fiom these our admmi- 
straove and technical staff, necessarily drawn from mflitary material 
available on the spot, mduded a cashier from a Rank in Rangoon, an 
actor manager, two assistants firom Thos Cook, a picturc-deder, 
an Army coach, a down, a land valuer, a bo sun from the Niger, a 
Glasgow distiller, an organist, an Alexandria cotton-broker, an 
architect (not m the Public Works but m the Secretariat), a Jumor 
Service London Postal Official (not m the Post Office but as Controller 
of Labour), a taxi-dnver from Egypt, two school-masters and a 
missionary The frequency and violence of Jerusalem crises were 
such that ** My Staff Capt told me (of one of Percy*B successors) 
that he pun ct ua ted his w^ with groans, ejaculBtmg The place is 
a m^tmare, a ra^Atmare! ” Our three Chief Admmistrmors were 
Generals changed (after the first appomtment) too quickly to 
accomplish anything; The War Office and the Forei^ Office 
between them pro\nded neither precise mstruedons for policy nor 
trained administrators Yet h would have been easy to appoint as 
Chief of Staff or Head of an Executive Secretariat some mffitanzcd 
Colonial or Chief Secretary — perhaps fit)m Ceylon — famninr for a 
quarter of a century with the broad prinaplcs and tedmical mmutiae 
of administration. Here indeed was our weakness, and for lack of 
this tradition and experience we doubtless expended much unneces- 
sary pme, tissue, and, I fear, money Two sharp notes to Headquarters 
remind me how poor our liaison sometimes was 

Toward* the end of last week ■ cer tai n number of wonld be Palesdniin 
delegates and others Interested in the question of a Palestinian Congress 
and a possible Palestinian Delegation to Europe visited me and Informed 
n>e that they had had an interview with the Chief Administrator who bad 
recommended them to elect tbdr delegates, and p ro mi sed to fiidlltate their 
ioumey As the only instructions in my bands were to the effea that the 
Fsletonian Congress must not assemble, I was compelled to matnmn g 
non-committal and even incredulom atdtude. I would r emar t that the 
already great difflcaldcs of Jemsalcm pohnea are greatly Increased for the 

Mt rectal </ rhf HHUrnkW it DOC to be taken u a genoal endarsement cf 
Oi.TA. 
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Military Governor, unless he is kept continually and accurately informed of 
receptions and negotiations deeply afifectmg the pubhc mterest which are 
being earned on with the authonties by notables of his Distnct m his 
Distnct 

Again- 

Shortly before noon yesterday I received telephonic information, con- 
firmed later by your letter, to the effect that 300 Arabs of Abu Kish were 
proceeding by tram and horseback to Jerusalem, and mstructmg me to have 
them stopped both at the Station and on the road at Koloma I therefore 
cut short an engagement of long standmg at Ramallah, got mto touch with 
O C. Troops, who provided 30 men with lomes, Lewis guns, rations, etc , 
for two days, and sent them with all possible dispatch to Koloma I fiirther 
arranged with the Pohee for a representative of the Govemorate, with an 
mterpreter, to be present both at the Station and Koloma Both trams 
fi:om Ludd were duly met, the troops remamed at Koloma all mght, and 
a picket was posted on the Nablus Road m case the horsemen should advance 
by way of Nebi Samwil. Not a smgle Arab of Abu Kish arrived by either 
of the trams or on horseback It would be mterestmg to know (a) why 
if the rumour was correct, the Arabs could not have been dealt with at 
Ludd^ and Samleh^ respectively, and (6) if the rumour was false, what 
steps were taken to verify or confirm it before inflictmg upon the Govemorat^ 
loc^ Pohee, and O C Troops, Jerusalem, this apparently unnecessary 
expenditure of valuable time 

On the other hand, there was a high level of zeal, goodwill, abihty 
and mterest m the task to hand, the word “ overtime ” was unknown, 
and work ceased only when it was finished We tried by these efforts 
to atone for admitted defiaenaes, and I believe that the first High 
Commissioner, with eleven years’ expenence of Whitehall, found that 
we had not been altogether unsuccessful 

The mam charge agamst O E.T A , more senous because it 
imphed dehberate bad faith, was that of anti-Ziomsm It cannot be 
demed that there were amongst us two or three officers m high 
positions overtly agamst the declared pohey of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment In due course these were elimmated (for one only saw fit to 
resign) One or two who would gladly have remamed m Mandatory 
Service became extreme Arabists when discharged for reasons of 
economy While emphatically repudiatmg the general accusation 
that O E T.A was disloyal to its own Government, we may yet allow 
that the more eager amvals from Central Europe were not altogether 
unjustified m arguing from these known examples to the possibilit}^ of 
others unknown They knew nothmg of Bntish Officers, probably 
conceivmg them as a variant of a Prussian Drill Sergeant They came 
from a country where the offiaal Chinovmk class lay awake at mght 

^ Neither at that tune in my distnct 
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cxcontatmg pogroms, where Father Gapon, the priest who led 
hTmofcds of umocent men to be shot down, was but one of innumer- 
able state paid agents provocateurs They found that while a good 
prop o ruon of (having come from Egypt) spoke Arabic, 

none as yet knew Hebrew hanlly one, Russian or German. The 
Bndsh were often seen conver s mg with Arabs, more seldom with 
Jews What more h*kcly then that, so far from calming the Arabs, 
they were encouraging their opposition to the National Home? 

Some of us were very soon on the Black List at Zion, an injustice 
which though not prejudicing our work did entail some needless 
irritation, as for instance when I found mvsclf pubhely accused of 
having intentionally caused the Wailmg Wall negooations to break 
down, vcnfymg, not for the last tunc, the Arab proverb that " The 
peacemaker sh^ not profit, save m the rending of his garments ” 
On my first leave home in 1919 I wrote to General Money, “ Saw 
G R. at the Foreign Office, where Lord Cumon came in and told 
me of a fierce attach made on me on the 2nd of the month by the 
Commission, who stated openly that I ran an ann Jewish campaign 
during the three months of your absence.* Again, on my way back 
to Palcstme I ** Lunched with the Bertnsons (taking £10 off turn for 
Pro-Jerusalem), and with Sokolow at the Meunee to meet Ussishkm, 
the great Russian Zionist Good massive head, but almost no French. 
Said be had heard nothing but discouraging reports from Palestine 
and that the Administration seemed to be mttement anti Z * I begged 
them to come out and sec for themselves, and told them that the slow 
movers like myself were not only their best friends, but their only 
hope.”* 

lo the etrlf tprlnc of iQiS. Anb leaders in Palestine and EcTpt easer 
to cotne to terms sritn Zlcnists 00 toe baria of mutnal conctssioDa. Tbe Jews responad 
with tbe fcfenei t readiness and cordUUty The Arabs' attirnde frew more and more 
r eser r ed strictly parallel whh tbe {ncretslog antago ni sm of the British military 
admlnistratkni to Zloaltm and Jewish claims. Tbm are dear indkatkms that m 


admlnistratkni to Zloaltm and Jewish claims. There are dear indkatkms that m 
socoe cues dlicaadTlce was giren to tbe Arab leaders to abstain from concessions 

to the Jesrs. ** 

** Bat Dotspithttandlng this artiflclaitT>creatcd tntacocism oq tbe spot between tbe 
local Arab leaders and tbe Jews of Palestine the Nukcal Arab leadership in tbdr 
desire to Ibstcr tbe Arab radootl erase, were tryinf to enlist tbe help of uu Jewish 
people by ca pr euln s tbdr sympathy with tbe Zlocisz aims and wBUossess to coBabor 
ate whh the Jews In tbe rebimding of tbe Jewlsb Nitional Home in Palestliie.'' 

“ Bitter emsity to Jewish natkoal aspirations Tigonma, imscnipnloos 
propaganda against the Jews i nnfoctonately It fonnd tbe lympatb edc ear of tbe 
Uritiih authorfdca on tbe spec wbo, for qolte other r casocs a^ consldentions, 
were opposed to tbe Jewish asplratloQa.'* 

Prom Political Repost of tbe ZIooiR OrBanisatlon, 
qooted by I M. Mteborer 1936 

Of these gntre ■tV gtWn some tpedfle proof abonld be, btit nercr has been. 


Of these gntre aPcgatinni some tpedfle ] 


. abonld be, btit nercr has been. 


dren. Is tbe world scrioosly asked to believe that tbe Palestine Arabs, so aooc as 
they rtaihtd ha i^Ucmicins, needed prompting and wen not tpontaneomly opposed 
to political Zionism? 

‘Before learlng foe I had written *' Tbe Chrtoirn Comimmities hare 

no idea of alkming Jenttai^ m low any of hi presdge as the centre of the Cbtittian 
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The ardent Zionist from Pmsk or Przemysl, between the bitterly 
hostile Arab and the coldly impartial Bntish offiaal, always recalled 
to me Theocritus’ description of Ptolemy, erSu? rhv <^)tAeovTa, rhv 
ov (piXeovT^ h-t (jmXXov — “ Recogmzmg his friend, but his enemy 
even better”; sometimes mdeed confrsmg the two Jewish Doctors 
would ahenate the Pubhc Health Department even where their 
talents were most admired, and they seemed to suffer (if that is the 
word) from a failure to appreaate the pomt of view of the other man 
(Arab or Bnnsh) only equalled by that of their latest persecutors, the 
German nation Few writers have written more beautifully or 
sympathetically about the Jewish people than the brothers Jacques 
and Jerome Tharaud. U Ombre de la Croix is a pathetic revelation 
which must have immensely mcreased the volume and quahty of 
mterest m Israel. Yet because (apparently) of their descnption of 
Bela Kun m Quand Israel est Roi, the Editor of the newspaper that 
had commissioned Quand Israel ripest plus Rot was given the brusque 
alternative of suppressmg the later chapters or of losmg his Jewish 
advertisements. 

The Bnnsh officer, work as he might, felt himself surrounded, 
almost opposed, by an atmosphere always crincal, frequently hostile, 
sometimes bitterly vmdicnve and even menacmg After the Easter 
nots of 1920 and the November nots of 1921 (before the mutual 
spheres of responsibihty between Govemorate and Pohee^ had been 
properly defined), I had to endure such a tempest of vituperanon m 
the Palestme and World Hebrew Press that I am snll unable to 
understand how I did not emerge from it an ann-Semite for life 
The clamour mdeed subsided so soon as it was clear that the Bnnsh 
Government had no mtennon of 3ueldmg to it, and I thmk Jewry 
has since drawn its own conclusions from the succeedmg five years 
of undisturbed peace m Jerusalem After the Jaffa nots of May 1921, 
and most of all after the outbreak m 1929, the abuse of execunve 
officers became propomonately louder and fiercer,® sparmg only the 

rebgions, and are far from sympatheac to my Efforts to place the Jews m every way 
upon an equahty with the others ” 

Our mtentions were better appreaated by Jews with a knowledge of the Near 
East The Special Committee of Egyptian Jews, Jack Mossen, P Pascal, Dr Waitz, 
A Alexander, for Rchef of Jews m Palestme, wrote to me on their return to Cairo 
“ to convey to you its deepest thanks and grantude for the recepnon accorded to its 
delegates m Jerusalem, for the mterest you showed m this work, and for the arrange- 
ments made for them We are deeply sensible of the assistance you have given us, 
and we express the appreciation not merely of ourselves and our afflicted brethren 
m Jerusalem but of all Jewry We should be happy to receive from you any sug- 
gesnons as to the method and progress of our work.” 

One such word to any of us &om official Ziomsm would have shown, at the least, 
a recogmnon of our difficulties 

^ Dunng the Easter penod of 1920 the Jerusalem Pohee Force was, as stated m 
Ch XIV, imder the command of a jumor Lieutenant 

s “ The Jews once more had a feehng that it was mconceivable this could have 
taken place agamst the wishes of the British officials ” Thy Neighbour^ p 176 
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thncc-blcsscd technician— the ^legist, the bacteriologist and the 
veterinary lorgeon. The Bntisn officer responsible for the Wailing 
Wall m 1928 received 400 abusn^ letters, from Jews aH over the 
world* In agomes such as these who would not sympathize, who 
would expect a philosophic calm? Yet when I revisited Palestine 
in I 93 i> and found the Bniish Administration fully convinced that in 
any future crisis, while the Arabs might be their enemies, the Jews 
certainly would be, I could not help asking myself bow far these wild, 
derisive mdignadons could be said to Imt furthered the cause of 
Zion. However this may be (for my book is not wnnen to criticize 
but to record — sometimes to speak for those who cannot speak for 
themselves) the Jews still detest, while the Arabs regret, though they 
often abus^, the Mflitary Adm^irauon.^ 

Visiting America yean later, I was struck by the thoroughness with 
which the caricature of the British officer had been d&eminaied 
Several Amcncan Jews ex pre s sed surprise that I was ‘ not the same ” 
as they had read m their newspapsen In 1934 a Jewish wheat 
magnate of Chicago told me that be had been to bis amazement and 
disgust sharply rebuked by a travcllmg Zionist leader for attributing 
a measure of Palestinian progress to the Bnnsh Administration. Only 
this year I learnt that a Jcw&h lady who had left a Bnush Dominion 
to settle in Tel Aviv was horrified by the stream of abuse poured 
there upon eveiythmg British. Such manifestations are what is called 
m Arabic Kufr Denial of the Blessing , and certain 

It IS that no blessing can attend them Whotever our defects, I lave 
yet to hear that the most \nrulcnt of these cniics u oblc to suggest 
an acceptable altcmaiive Mandatory Sail, these attacks had their 
uses They taught one to keep one 8 temper I find my only comment 
home on the gener al atmosphere was I do not want to end my 
career as a Ritual Sacrifice.’ They also drew Bntish o ffice rs closer 
together At the Annlsncc “Rcoruon Dinner m 1921, when the 
speeches were over “ To my surpnse I heard my name shouted 
aloud, and then a clapping, stamping and roaring which contmued 
for two or three minutes I recognized that this dm was a defimtely 
organized ovation of sympathy and protest agdost the attacks to 


Bren this mnariable ratemem U n miSc-tiM] wtrer to tbe bersJe dencodatiaDS 
of titc dme. Yet ah these and later tnmblea bad been foreseen d urin g tbe War br 
Talaat Pasha, hltoself a DOnnrf or crrMo-Jcir who stated in tbe inter riew with 
Count B emstor f (quoted in bis Mtmoin) ** I wOJ gladly estabUsh a Nathmal Homs 
for tbe Jews, to please joa but, mark my words, tbe Arabs will destroy the Jewt." 

^ Bren in A;^ toyd tie Paknine Officer of the Chril Ooremmeni had tbe pleasure 
of reading that ** 'He Brithb Ooremment in Pales do e has great rinoes, bm aoss^ 
times QCM thirilM o( its un tmagfn a ti re offldaldom in te r m s of Btmyan ■ parable of 
the man wbo works, eyes cast down, with the iimck*rakc, and does not see that 
•fificcaie is itandiog by and offering him ■ crown.” PaUttxm voL xi no. lo, p. 2 . 

Tbe resp e cil T e rdks of Briton and Zkoilit are no lets tactfully than ap p etUiu giy 
coDttasted. 
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which I have been subjected by the Jewish Press j and was- so affected 
thereby that I could hardly reply,” I beheve my colleague Harry 
Luke was greeted with an even more significant demonstration at the 
St Andrew’s Dinner m 1929 Yet we both had plenty of British critics. 

What made some of us thmk that we might not be wholly and 
always in the wrong was the relative lack of success then enjoyed by 
the Ziomst Commission with considerable sections of local Jewry 
Modem workmg Ziomsm had its ongm, certainly its mamsprmg, m 
Russian Jewry, for which Britam was to provide and Amenca to 
fiirmsh a National Home If there was no Herzl but Herzl, yet 
Weizmann was the prophet of Herzl The spmt of the livmg creed, 
predommandy Russian, was reflected m the personnel, particularly 
the permanent personnel of the Commission, and m the oudook of 
the Commission not only upon the Admimstration but upon all the 
Sephardim of the Near East, mdeed upon aU Jews other than the 
Ashkenazim from the Northern and Central East of Europe In 
England we had known of the Sephardic or Spamsh as the Noble ” 
Jew In the new land of Israel he was if not despised at any rate 
Ignored as a spmeless Onental Yet it was this same Eastern back- 
ground that would have rendered the Sephardim, had the Commis- 
sion deigned to employ their services, ideal agents for dealmg or 
negotiating with the Arabs, with whom they had mamtamed a close 
and friendly contact ever smce the Expulsion from Spam m 1492 ^ 
Very soon I found that my old friendship with the Egyptian Sephardi 
faraihes told, if at aU, agamst me — and tme it is that, partly from the 
dehcacy of their position m a Moslem countr5% partly from lack of 
Ziomst encouragement, Eg3^tian Jewry had proved lukewarm to the 
Cause I found such as I was able to enhst mvaluable ^ 

Early m 1918 Sir Victor Haran Pasha, a weU known Jewish figure 
m Cairo, wrote to me suggestmg that I should take his son, then 
servmg m the Camel Corps, on my Staff By a stroke of genius he 
enclosed an Itahan War stamp, beanng a portrait of Dante with the 
legend. 

La domanda onesta 
St dee seguir con V opera, tacendo 
“To fair request 

Silent performance maketh best return ” 

1 (And from Portugal m 1497 ) Sephardi Jews were established m Spam before 
the Roman Emperors and had matenally assisted the Arab conquest thereof 
s “ Little more than a generation (after the expulsion) saw a Jewish commumty 
m Palestme some ten thousand m number, with die influence and leadership m the 
hands of the SephMdim ” Handbook of Palesune, 3rd ed , p 58 

The Sephardim were flrst m the field by centimes throughout the Near and Middle 
East Dr Weizmann’s address before the Basle Congress unfortunately not of 1918 
but of 1931 “ One such channel of commumcation we already possess m our Sephardic 
m mmuni ties, with the many ties of language and custom which they have with the 
Arab peoples among whom they have so long hved ” 
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On such an appeal I ^TOuld have appointed a CritUL Far from this, 
Ralph Haran was not only an excellent Finance Officer but a com- 
plete success with Moslem and Chnsnan alike, with all mdecd save 
with an almost ostcntatiously-ignonng Zionist Commission- When 
the Pasha came to visit his ton I invited to meet him the leading Moslem 
dignitaries, and was tirud: by the immediate cordiality of their re- 
lations They were of the same tradiuon, they spoke Qn every sense) 
the same language- I am not attempting to praise Harm Paslu at the 
ex p ens e of any member of the Commission when I say that it was 
the difference between sending the Captam of the Oxford Cricket 
Eleven to negotiate with a Master of Hounds, and sendmg Einstem 
For weeks after Haran left I was asked by the Muffa and the Mayor 
what chances there were of the Basha revisiting Jerusalem- With 
all deference to expert opmion, yet speaking as one ceaselessly striving 
to promote friendships between Arabs and Jews, I cannot feut thmk 
that more use might and should hate been made by the Zionists of 
the Sephardim,* 

Some of the Russian leaders seemed rather to glory m having lost 
that practical and tactful knowledge of men, that imaginative under- 
standmg of opponents, which has borne a Disiach or a Reading so 
high above the average of humanity They were m Palestine of nght, 
they were not going to cringe to Sudan trained officers who treated 
tbii like natives (and yet it was as nauves that they were returning) 
and they were mcimed to mount “ An eye hkc Mars, to threaten or 
command , someumes both A Government measure might be 
Zionlsiic enough to envoke angry protests from the Arabs by the other 
side It was taken as a matter of course. It was a cause of complamt 
how few of the British knew Hebrew, but when I asked why so few 
Ziomsis spoke Arabic the answer was We will, when they learn 
our language. 

Dealing ^th some of these representatives was a sort of intellectual 
Jra-Jiisu which I sometimes posiavcly cnjo>*ed, though there were 
moments when I took secret refuge m Drydens inspired couplet 

God I panrpcred people whom, debauch d with ease. 

No could g o T cra and no God could please. 

And I can never forget that for ihc School of Music, for concerts, 
for opera, as well as for our Exhibitions of painting and sculpture, 
I depended for existence upon the Jews Even bau, the pamters 
and sculptors once threaten^ at the last moment to boycott a Salon 

* “ Tbo Zkarfro are conplftely tofonDcd opon ererr upect of the probkin, ure 
tTw of Paknloe and tbe ralettmiatta. They do zut know the kng u agea^ oor will 
they employ tbe ng y ^ Ian Jewi wbo do them tbe conaequence b that tbeb 
fra^ hucfflloiia of pcii^ alam tbe preaent abodfiiica enty leta than tbeb rettt onncca. ** 
(Letter to Made Sykea, 1918,) 
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because for some reason or other I was compelled to adrmt the pubhc 
through the smaller external door mstead of through the great gate 
of the Qtadel 

Then Kultur was exclusively and arrogantly Russian. Your 
smattenngs of early Latm and Greek, your httle Enghsh or other 
classics that might survive twenty years maroomng out of Europe, 
were soundmg brass and tinklmg cymbals if you had not also Tur- 
genieflf, Gogol and above all Dostoevsky — of whom you were remmded 
that no translation conveyed the famtest reflection Occasional bram- 
storms seemed to hft the curtam and disclose for a moment that 
deep-seated mtellectual contempt of the Slav for the Bnton which, 
surviving Czardom, contmues to complicate Anglo-Russian relauons. 
Lord Cromer once wrote that there was one sort of bram under a 
hat, quite another sort under a tarbush In Jerusalem the thoughts 
that steamed from the Samovar had small resemblance to those that 
issued from the coffee-pot or the decanter not worse, not better, but 
different — as revealed m their terrifying bnihance at chess, their 
passion for mtenmnable argument This impression was not merely 
Gentile or anti-Slav prejudice In the s umm er of 1918 Levi Bianchim, 
the Sephardi Captam of an Itahan Dreadnought (and an honour 
to any navy or nation) was attached to the Ziomst Commission He 
confided to me, with wistful humour, that m Tel Aviv he was never 
safe from an unannounced pohncal visitor at three m the mormng 
until he placed a Marme outside his house with orders to admit no 
one out of hours He added (and I easily beheved) that his action 
had been strongly resented ^ A leading Dutch Sephardi once begged 
me to beheve that “ what you admire m them is Jewish, and the 
rest — ^from beyond'” Hebraists used to complam of the Yiddish 
and Slavomc “ suffermgs ” of Hebrew pronunciation, causmg it to 
jar m their ears, and sighed for “ ongmal ” Sephardic I dare say we 
were stupid m assuming that these tremendous Russians were hke 
the European Jews we had hitherto known, perhaps they also nught 
have reahzed sooner that we were not Chinovmks and it took us tune 
to learn one another — ^time and close assoaation Meanwhile we 
regretted that such British, Dutch or (with the exception of the able 
Dr Ruppm) German Jews as made then way on to the Comrmssion 

^ In August 1920 he was mistaken for a French officer and murdered m a train 
by Sjman Arabs, a cruel loss to the cause of Anglo-Jewish tmderstandmg which 
I recorded in an obituary letter to the Palesune Weekly “ His was the large humamty 
of a great and general culture I remember him on more than one occasion, when 
mdividuals or classes had been givmg what the company m which he found himself 
considered an unwarrantable degree of annoyance to the commumty, repeatmg 
with that air of noble and gentle excuse which so well became him, ‘ they are poor 
people, they are poor people * I can imagme no anti-Semite, no Italophobe, no 
hater-on-pnnaple of Closes or of Governments who knew him that will not relax 
somethmg of the tensity of his feehng m a glow of fnendhness whenever he re- 
members the help and the inspiration that were Levi Bianchim,” 
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teemed to count less there than their Russian colleagues, and that 
there was intense and open soreness at the appomtment thereto of 
a dbtmguishcd Bntish officer. Colonel Kjsch — of whom it was mur- 
mured that he cotild not be a good Zionist because he played hockey 
There were other bewilderments for Bntish officials mainly con- 
cerned with straight " administration To some of them it seemed 
that Jewish^ poliocal aims occupied too large a proportion of the 
time and the thoughts of the AdmmistTadon--ihat the good edmini- 
itradon of the country was no longer the primary end, but that the 
primar) end was becoming a political end Tb«e should logically 
have resigned, yet some of them were our ablest a dmin istrators 
There was unease, and mutual entiasm, uithin our own ranks To 
others the constant leakage of informanon by telephone and other- 
wise was disconccrtmg, though a few of us denved a simple pleasure 
from fhtstratmg these knavish tncks (I remember snatches of the 
constantly changmg dpher employed between Sir WjTidham Decdcs 
on Moimi Scopus and myself by the Damascus Gate The High 
Commissioner would be ‘ Queen Elizabcih s husband , the Mu^ 
Cantuar ’ , the Latm Patriarch, He v-bo is above all entiosm , 
and we doubled in and out of French and Turhsb, ennehed bv tropes 
and meupbors from the cnckct and the hunting field, in our endeavoun 
to baffie the SbOlamlt of the Switchboard ) 

If the Admimstndon of Palestine was not altogether beer and 
skittles for the Gentile official, It must have seemed for some of his 
Bri^h Jewish colleagues little better than one long embarrassment. 
On the departure of Major Orme Dark as Legal Adviser the post 
was filled by ms junior, Norman Bcntwich, who thus became Ariomcy- 
G en eral to the Qvil Goverament I bad known him at Cambridge 
and in Egypt, and chensbed an admiring fiiendship for an Israelite 
who, with all his talents, was indeed without guile Unfortunately 
Bentwich was not only the son of an original Hov4v Tny6n but the author 
of a book on Zionism which, thoujffi written before, appeared after 
his appointment. As Law Officer it was his duty to draft and to 
advise the Palestine Governments upon Laws, Prodamauons and 
situations fiequenlly of extreme interest to Jews and Arabs alike, and 
nothing on earth would convince the Arabs of the impartial pmrity 
of his conclusions * ** It Is not possible ' , they would answer, " the 
better Zionist he is, the worse Attomcy-GoicraL’ Some of his 
Bntish colleagues were inclined to agree t^t his position was delicate, 
while he was severely criticized by Zionists for excessive moderation 


* Mr Leonard Stein on tbe other htvl 1 q rcataoabte If necemrUj one-tided 
Zionism while wlmlttfng tfatt ** Tbe daw of O.RTA. wu tinnlr to matnr»lr» the 

Stitm Qoo tdd> (on the tame pm) tlat ** O.RTA. only half undemood the 
Bcifocr Dedamioa ** Pmamablf that tznpopnltr and tmrewarcUof half whkh it 
wat Dcrenbekaa •omebodr't botlnm to bear in mind. 
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BENTWICH AND HYAMSON 


It IS not often that too great love of a country proves a bar from 
dedicatmg to it the maturity of one’s experience and quahficationSj 
but such was the pathetic fate of Bentwich He refused more than 
one promotion (mcludmg the Chief Justiceship of Cyprus, where he 
would for good reasons have been welcomed by others besides myself) 
and finally, bowmg to the general opmion, abandoned the Palestme 
Government (but never the Land of Israel) for the Hebrew Umversity 
There his first lecture as Professor m the Chair of International Peace 
was rendered impossible by the behaviour of young Jewish students, 
to quell which it was found necessary to call m Bntish Pohce 
Albert Hyamson was a learned and agreeable North-London 
Orthodox Jew, author of one or two well-written books on Jewish 
subjects, a figure esteemed and respected not only by his colleagues, 
but by the Orthodox Jewry of Jerusalem He had been a British 
Civil Servant m the General Post OJG&ce, and now found himself 
(via Jewish mterests at the Paris Peace Conference) employed as 
head of the Immigration Department, applymg the necessary but 
comphcated regulations for the admission of Jews under the Mandate. 
These regulations (like those of the Customs for most people) it was for 
many a point of honour as well as a pleasure to defeat, and the families 
of temporary brothers and sisters, the relays of spmster wives and 
married fiancees all destined for the same husband, the amvals on 
a three months’ permit who never become departures, severely test 
the vigilance of the Controller Hyamson accepted or rejected apphea- 
tions with the consaentiousness tradiuonal m the Bntish Qvil Service, 
and m consequence soon became one of the most unpopular figures 
m pan-Ziomsm, which has created of him the brazen image of a 
Jack-m-ofi&ce, sadistically thrustmg back the persecuted imrmgrant 
for the sake of a misprmt m his passport — an image that the scores 
of thousands of Jews adnutted through his Depaitment have not 
yet availed to demolish 

My observations on some of the difficulties of the Admimstrator, 
espeaally with East European Ziomsts, are wntten m no less good 
faith than is the rest of my book, yet I feel that I may not have allowed 
for the sensitiveness of two thousand years’ ill-treatment. I have 
mentioned the admirable entertainment given by the 6oth Division 
withm two months of the takmg of Jerusalem To avoid all nsk of 
offence, I had checked the programme myself On the second evenmg 
a performer was taken ill at the last moment, and a surprise number 
substituted He proved (without mtentional offence) to be a cancature 
of the “ ol’ do’ ” music-hall Jew, and I could have wished him any- 
thmg (and anywhere) else m the world, espeaally when two or three 
Jews rose and walked out of the house At the time I thought their 
sensibility was exaggerated, and I contmued to think so until the 
autumn of 1935, when after a fortmght m a fhendly and courteous 
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Venice, I stayed a few days m Pans, and was taken to the Thi&tre dt 
Dtx Hemes There, mingled wth several wittj and dchghtftiJ reata- 
dons, I found mvself listening consecutively to three scuniloiis and 
Ignoble attacks upon the motives and honour of England In the 
misery of my impotent mdignauon I suddenly realized, and knew I 
could never forget, something of what these Jcivs had felt, 

I have suggested that no monopoly of error can be ascribed to any 
one of the three interested parties of Palestine, and I have attempted to 
mdicate one or two respects m which the Bnosfa Government, as wdj 
as the Zionist Executive, might concovably have been better advised. 

People who consider themselves martyrs ore not on that account 
necessarily saints Some of the Arabs m that bewilderment and 
indignation more tK^n repaid the injustices they fell they were suffenng 
from Bnttsh as well os Jews It was not long before Arab Nationalism, 
despairing of other weapons had recourse to fanaticism and reaction, 
notablj ^cr the death of the old Mufh, Kimel al Husscml, and 
the Government was (as happens sometimes m pnvate life) most 
bitterly vilified by those who ^d best reason to be gratefuL I have 
come upon my Minute on the report of the Chief Secrctai/s Inter- 
view with a notorious agitator 

loteresdag ts showing in a very mild version the lines on which the 
Shaikh perorates when assured of no cold light of fiia upon his Invective, 
Eve^ statement b either an ei:pretn(7 or a No Arab Nationalist 

b (fogged because of hb Nauoaalbm with spies (? Secret Agent^ who 
are r e s erved in Palesdoe, as in other countries nne^ Btidsb rule (out in 
no independent Onental country) for persons whose actions are lllxly to 
bring about a breach of the peace. The Government has dealt with par 
dcular leniency with the Shaikh himself, as be b well aware, and bos, to 
fiu* from attempting to woik igamst the Su prem e Moslem Council, refrised 
to listen ofiidaUy to much not uopistified criticism against ■ worthy if 
inexperienced b^ which it has itsdf aeated and consistently supported. 

The British Administration, Mflitary and Ovil, had fixirn the first 
extended to Arab Moslems a tympa^ctic encouragement they had 
never received from the Moslem Turks The Northern fafade of the 
Dome of the Rock was saved by no Arab initiative, but by Bntiah 
appheation for a Bntish architea, and when funds were needed to 
extend the repairs to the Mosque of al Aqsa (after Mecca and Medina 
the most sac^ shrine In Islam) the leaders of Arab agitation were 
not only permitted, but encouraged and assisted by the generous 
hbcralism of the Commissioner to make collections throughout 
the Moslem world (Hb honourable, confidence was jusnfled ) Under 
Bniisb rule every piastre of the Moslem religious endowments was 
now used cxclusivdy for Moslem purposes in Palestine, instead of 
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being largely diverted to Constantinople , and certain wealthy en- 
dowments j sequestered by the Turks eighty years before, were re- 
turned to the Waqf authority Apart from other direct benefactions, 
there can be no doubt whatever that all the matenal and some of 
the mtellectual amenities of hfe were multiphed by the stimulus of 
Jewish resources fostered under a British Administration It ought 
have been supposed that a Chamber of Commerce would be un- 
obnoxious to religious sectanamsm, even m Jerusalem, yet its inception 
was for a while suspended because Aioslems, though constantly pro- 
claiming their identity of mterest with their Christian brethren, were 
holdmg out for larger representation 
This unhappy attitude was accentuated by a tendency frequently 
observable m peoples (and m persons) recently hberated from long 
and tjTranmcal oppression Nothmg, as the British found m Egypt of 
the ’eighties, could be more dehghtful than to succeed an Ottoman 
Turkish regime For the first few weeks all is )oy, hope and passionate 
gratitude But it is not long before the late victims begm to discover 
that British prospenty is less immediate than they had hoped, and 
that meanwhile the irksome payment of taxes or comphance with 
new-fangled samtary regulations can no longer be evaded by m- 
fluence or bakshish “ By Allah* ” thmgs were better under the 
Turks. ^ (Moses himself went through this on the frequent occasions 
when the whole congregation muimured agamst him ) They also 
discover that under the mild impersonal British rule lapses from 
manners (hitlierto rumous) pass unnoticed, anyhow unpumshed and 
some will soon venture upon presumptions and rudeness they would 
never have attempted under their former masters As is said m the 
Egyptian proverb “ They fear, but do not respect ” The temptation 
grows to attitudinize before their public, to brave dangers of floggmgs 
and han gings which they well know they vtU never be called upon to 
endure Sir Eldon Gorst used to say that his prestige in Egypt would 
be immeasurably enhanced if only he could commit once a year one 
act of glanng lUegahty, the bazaars arguing “ if the Ruler must obey 
the Law hke me, how is he my Supenor? ” The French Admmistration 
m S3ma had frequent and double tastes of these impertmences, when 
Damascus cned “ Give us all the Ziomsts m the world, if only under 
Bntish rule ”, while Jerusalem answered “ Give us even French 
exploitation, provided it be without Ziomsm ” 

In a word, what with the feasts, the fasts, and the anniversaries, the 
impassioned conferences and congresses v^th the resultmg joumahsnc 
diatribes, what with the protests, the boycottmgs, the shuttmgs of 


1 Their extremists now overreach or stultify themselves when, for mstance the 
Mufti declares to the Royal Commission “ Under the Ottoman Constituaon the 
Arabs enjoyed all nghts and privileges, pohncal and otherwise, on an equal basis 
with the Turks 1 ” 
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ihops, tbe stupid provocations and the disguitmg retaliations, there 
were those among us who would cry, with Mcrcutlo, * A plague on 
both your bouses I *’ and would si^ for the appointment of some 
“ crusted Afncan or West Indian Colonial Governor, who would 
“ knock ihar heads together , or “ give them something to cry for ” 
Here then were two parties each with a strong case to plead, yet, 
each bcinp his own lawyer, having but too often (as the saymg is) a 
fool for his client The Arab patnot adjunng his hearers not to allow 
one foot of the sacred soil conquered by their forefathers to pass into 
the dutch of the obscene ur^cr, might sometimes be hnnsclf a 
land broker, only too arnoous to sell his own and his ftiends’ property 
to buyen of any land and of all nauonalmcs Zion could muster 
many able but some imtatingly dismgcnuous pens, argumg for m- 
instance that the French troubles in Syria proved that ours were not 
due to Zionism, and wuuld ha%x befallen us under any dispensanom' 
The carhest recognition I rcca\*ed m Europe of the rcahnes of the 
British officer’s posiuon in Palestine was from the bps of Mr Uo>d 
G eor g e. 1 had first met him during the Peace Conference, and be was 
good enough to Invite me to breaWast with him alone at lo Downing 
Street. Greeting me sternly, be remarked that complaints of me were 
reaching him ^m Jews and Arabs alike. I answered that this was 
all too probable, imagining for a moment from his tone that he was 
leading up to my resignation * Well, he said as we sat down, ‘ If 
cither one side stops complaining, you D be dismissed. A pnnaplc 
which should hearten All Ranks in the Palestine Scmcc for some 
decades to come. 

IV 

Co- rimpeaihU oafld actrt tdefu NiVTZtOHB 

Such then were the phases of the situation and the sentiments of 
those therewith concerned dunng the eight >'cars from 1918 to 1925 
After the cro wd ed qumqucnmum of Sir Herbert Samuel, some- 
thing of a halt was called in construction. For three years Lord 
Plumer sat on Moimt Scopus Under the shadow of that great name 
Pales^e knew so perfea a peace that the G overnment denuded it of 
all its defences — as the succeeding Competent but unfortunate Ad 


0 Arab Moalcmi and 
erWa between 


* Zlonlnn had at least naked (for the flr« time In .. . 

Chritrian*, wbo DOW oopoaed a tlnsle front to ibe Mandatory 
tbe Motlenu aod Chmtltns of Syria this diakigoe appeared In tbe 
p ap er al Maarad 

dnsu ** Wbtt U tbe way O Mohammad to tet oar two nations, Syria and Lebtpon 
In tmltm? ** 

MtAanmotL “ Ask Moses to send them a party of his men.** 

It is true tlace France assumed tbe Syrian Mandate in 1930 six High Coa>< 
nitr s k i oer s bare frJled to bring peace to Syria, or to pr ev ent the thirteen "tirmat 
rerotntloDs thin hare taken pli» « . 
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mim stratLon found to their cost in the ghastly summer of 1929. The 
bitterness survivmg that tragedy was still evident m 1931, when I 
observed an almost complete soaal cleavage between the British and 
the Jewish commumties Smce then Palestme had gone so rapidly 
ahead, m wealth, as well as m population, that I felt justified m the 
sprmg of 1936, despite one or two anxious letters firom Arabs and Jews, 
m wntmg “ The present High Commissioner has succeeded m 
w innin g the confidence of the Jews to a degree unattamed by any 
of his predecessors, and has had the good fortune (and the courage) 
to have his term extended for a further period of five years He has 
under him, permanently stationed, a repressive force such as no other 
High Commissioner has wielded, so that, whatever other problems may 
assail him, he is at least free from that hauntmg obsession — the break- 
down of Pubhc Secunty. Prophecy is mdeed the most gratmtous 

of human errors. 

If this chapter has contamed more of British lack of pohcy and 
of the difficulties of practical Ziomsm than of Arab errors and crimes 
(the word cannot be avoided), the reason is m part that Zion and 
England stand responsible as creators of the situation ^ As wielders of 
all the resources of modem avihzation, it was for them to set a pace 
which native Palestme could foUow As spnngmg fi:om the New 
Testament as well as from the Old, and fi:om the graaous humamsm 
of the anaent world, it was theirs to call a tune with which the 
rh3UiLms of simpler peoples nught without violence be moulded mto 
counterpomt The cumulative result of their combmed failure m 
London and m Palestme was an explosion of feehng so momentous 
that the greatest Power m the world, after near twenty years’ experi- 
ment and expenence, required, m full peace time, an Army Corps 
and aU the panoply of war to control the “ hberated ” avil population; 
and the Arabs are able to boastythat m caUmg off a guerrilla warfare 
ma intain ed for six months, they\ielded neither to Bntish arms nor 
to the economic necessity of sal^ng their orange crop, but to the 
advice of an Arab Dreikaiserbund, V'd have thus established an m- 
stitution and a precedent no less unj('alatable to Bntam than to Zion. 

I suppose It was the mutual reaction of accelerated Jewish im- 
migration and a period of exhilaratmg prosperity and mtensive con- 
stmction which seemed to justify the argument that, if with 1000 
immigrants prosperity appears to mcfease 100 per cent, then with 
10,000 It will mcrease 1000 per cent , widi 100,000, 10,000 per cent ; 
that if there is at a given moment econormc absorptive capaaty for 


^ “ We insisted upon having the mandate for Palesn^ue assigned to us We also 
virtually dictated the terms upon which the Coimal of the League endorsed the 
action of the Prmapal Alhed Powers, and made itself ivsponsible for supervismg 
our mandatory administration ” Economist, March 1936. 
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greatly increased immigration, the increase should forthwith be 
authorized, and that as the Arabs complain anyhow, a few score 
extra thousands make no particular difference At all events the 
curve of authorized entry, and with it of unauthorized, grew spec- 
tacularly steeper after 1932 the authorized reaching 31,000 and 
42,000 for the next i*can, and culminating m the record figure 
of 6 i,S 49 for 1935, to say nothing of the ten thousand clandestine 
but undeniable additions At this point it was apparently felt that 
something must be done to placate the * non Jewish populanon,^ 
and the establishment of the Legislative Council (promisM m the 
White Paper of 1930) on 0 basis of numcncally proportionate re- 
presentation was put forward by the High Commissioner m Council, 
approved b> the Secretary of State lor the Colomcs, announced 
by the High Commissioner m Deannber 1935, published to 
the world. The proposal was welcomed by the Arabs as a whole, 
especially by the more iniclbgcnt who stand to gam bj an mcrcasc 
of avihiation, though a few hesitated lest ns acceptance should 
involve or imply ibeir acceptance of the Mandate. It was immediately 
boycotted by the Jews Dr Wcizmann humed back from Palestine, 
Just in time for the Commons Debate. * The heavy brigades of 
Press, pbtform and Parliament , I wrote, “ are being wheeled mto 
action against the proposal for a Legislauve CouncO, though this is 
nnplicii in the Mandate and cxpliatl> promised to the people os well 
as to the League of Nations, b^dcs being recommended by a High 
Commissioner whom the Jews have good cause to trust. There is 
much to be said against the establishment of representative legislatures 
in unsuitable Mediterranean counincs, as successive High Com- 
missioners and Govxmors of C>‘pnis and Malta have found to their 
cost. But this ts not the chief or onginal objection of the Zionists, 
who attack the project because the Jews are to be allotted scats m 
pmportron to their actual population, going so far as to postulate 
that there slwuld he no sort of constitution until Jews arc in panty 
or a majority and so able to safeguard the key provisions of the Man 
^i^tc — and this though all reference to the National Home, Imnu 
piuon and kmdred subjects is already ruled rigorously out of order 
m the debates of the CoundL Yet if ever a people seem to deserve 
at least the opportunity of official pubhc utterance, it is the Arabs of 
Palestine. The National Government has, happily for its own good 
°*mc, resisted this last clamour whose o^y effect has been to con- 
^^ioce the Arabs, hitherto besitmt for fear of appearing to accept the 
Mandate, that there must be ffomething to their advantage m a project 
*0 bitterly denounced by the Jews (In March 1923, when the Legis- 


*ThI> doc coj^tOKod hielf to Lord Melcheti. Tiff Ntighbevr 
PP 216, 33rj 
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lative Council was first proposed and was boycotted by tbe Arabs, the 
Jewish Press was mdignant at the ‘ weakness ’ of the Government 
and asked. ‘ Now that elections have been ordered by an Order^m- 
Council and it was proclaimed that anyone mterfermg with the 
elections would be prosecuted, why was this not earned out? Why 
was not the poisonous agitation stopped? ’) ” 

In the subsequent debate m both Houses, the Arab case may be 
said, without exaggeration, to have gone by default. A Ziomst hstener 
m the Gallery of the Commons might have been edified by heanng 
speech after speech showmg mtimate knowledge even of the details 
of the Ziomst side, and dismissmg, as semi-comic, the “ donums, 
feddans — acres or whatever they call them ” of the Arabs One voice 
mter^ected “ Are there not Arab capitalists^ ” Mr Wmston Churchill, 
Public Orator of the British Empire, adroitly shiftmg his ground to 
the German treatment of Jews, shouted aloud, “Vile tyranny!” 
and shook his fist at the ceiling Not a soul could disagree with him; 
yet the Germans admitted among the record entry of 61,849 amounted 
to less than 16 per cent Mr J PI Thomas took shelter behmd his 
Geneva obligations and, although the Government escaped defeat by 
Its own supporters, the world knew that the Palestine Legislative 
Council was adjourned sine die before it had ever been opened No 
doubt all these speakers were logically right, and perhaps Parhament 
should have been spontaneously consulted before the takmg of so 
momentous a deasion, yet the immediate adoption of the Council 
might have proved cheaper, and could not have proved dearer, m 
treasure, prestige and blood — Bntish as well as Jewish and Arab — 
than its rejection On the pnnciple of “ no hope can have no fear ” 
the Arabs, now desperate, embarked upon a “ peaceful strike ” which 
mevitably degenerated mto the situation m which Great Britain found 
herself contemplated by the iromc amusement of the Nations. Moderate 
Arab leaders, unencouraged by any prospect of assoaation with the 
Government of their country, and so with no motive for assisting it, 
were reluctantly compelled to stand m with extrenusts. Arab violence, 
resultmg largely from the manner of the Commons’ and still more 
of the Lords’ rejection of the Legislative Council, was now claimed 
by the Ziomsts as the immediate justification thereof Arms for the 
msurgents, as weU as money, poured in from neighbounng countries, 
perhaps also from a more distant Power It was, therefore, snll possible 
though highly dismgcnuous to argue that the insurrection was not 
spontaneous, but engineered from abroad The appointment of a 
Royal Commission 1 failed to stop wharaas becoming a small war; 
though It succeeded m alarmmg the Zi^iists, who feared that its 


'olmcal ZiOtmm on il April 


^ Advocated by Tiic Times m a leading article entitlei 
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recommendations could tend, Iwwcver sbghtly in but one dircctiom^ 
Both they and other thinking people revolted at the suggestion of 
yielding to violence — a Danegcld to which especially m the East there 
B no limit, some seeming to forget that this general violence had 
followed, ind was m great part the result of, five peaceful and un- 
successful delegations to Whitehall and six special but of^ unim- 
plcmcnted Commissions to Palestine. It cannot be micsuoned that 
violence on this occarion succeeded to the extent of bnnging about 
the oppomtmcnl of the Rojml Commission and m the increased interest 
and numbers of the “ Arab committee m the House of Commons, 
All parties m England were agreed that Molcnce must unquestionably 
and uncondinonollj cease or be made to cease and that the Royd 
Commission should then lose no time m proceeding to Palestine, 
Whatever its conclusions, or whatever the degree of their acceptance 
by the Government and the I-cgislaturc may be, there are meanwhile 
certain considciaiions bcanng upon both sides of the problem which, 
fudgmg by recent declaranoos, appear even now to be but imperfectly 
appreciate The Arabs base their opposinon to the terms of the 
Mfindnte upon the foUov.'ing arguments 

(a) It is contrary to thar natural right to ibcu country 

(i) It IS contrary to Dnush and Allied pledges given to the Arabs 

(c) It violates the general prinaples of the * Mandate as set 
foi^ m Aracle 22 of Covenant of the League. 

Oi) It IS sclf-contradiaory 

(0 It menaces and endangen their existence, present and future, 
and stands as on unsurmountable obstacle m the of their national 
aspirations and pohocol goal 

They will be well advised to cut out (a) and (b), and to concentrate 
upon the remainder, of which the Rcwal Commission is empow er ed 
to examme the force. With regard to (fr), Palestine was excluded from 
the promises made to Arabs before those Bntish operations which 
gave freedom to so lar^ a propomon of the Arab peoples The 
claim, though still credited many, has been so ofto disproved 
that it IS no longer a bargaining asset As for (ah I cannot do better 
thfm quote the sober woids of Lord Milner ‘ It the Arabs go to the 
length of claiming Palestme as one of their coimtncs m the same 
•ensc as Mesopotamia or Arabia proper is an Arab country, then I 
thinV they arc flying in the flacc of facts, of all history, of all tradition, 
and of associations of the most important character — I had almost 
said, the most sacred character Palestme can never be regarded as 

'PcUstiiu bgcnoocily inp por ted Lord Lyttmi prcrknu propoMl for a Rcnral 
CommistlaQ to (and lo modify or prerent) tbe Legiilaaro CoonrH^ as bemg 

** intdl%lble ** **Bat a CocusltsiaQ of dils kind alarmint. ** 
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(in a widely reproduced article) “ Politically I believe it would be 
wise to build the National Home as rapidly as possible^ even by shock 
tactics So long as the Jewish mmonty grows slowly, year by year, 
the Arabs will fight agamst destmy. But when mstead of the present 
28 per cent , the Jewish population amounts to a clear 50 or 40 per 
cent , they wiU bow to accomphshed facts When the Jews are strong 
enough to defend themselves, there will be no more talk about dnvmg 
them mto the sea. The German problem strengthens this argument 
for haste ” — is he not mvitmg the Arabs to take a leaf out of his own 
book? The plam truth which, twenty years after the Balfour De- 
claration, must really now be faced is, that the Arabs of Palestine re- 
jected It ftom the first and will never accept it now unless some thin g 
IS done to assure them their economic, territorial and national survival 
In this they are only rangmg themselves with other and far larger 
countries or nations, mcludmg those of the British Empire, which 
have long smce ceased to tolerate foreign large-scale immi gration, 
particularly from eastern Europe To evoke or account for such 
umversal sentiments neither “ Efferidts'^ ” nor “ foreign gold ” are 
necessary though it is not unnatural that Arab leaders should lead, 
nor that they should clutch at support from whatever quarter With 
the droppmg of the bogey of the pohtically as well as economically 
exploiting Effendij propaganda might be simultaneously hghtened 
by that of the sinister British oflBaal, whether hampenng the zeal of 
the High Commissioner is Palestine or in the Colomal Office breath- 
mg evil counsels mto the ear of the weU-disposed but aU too dependent 
Secretary of State^. Entrants mto the Palestine arena might well 
bear m min d the placard said to be displayed m Japanese restaurants. 

“ Visitors brmg their own manners ” Is it not conceivable that 
officers on the spot, grapplmg year after year with the difficulties 
of reconcihng boffi sides of the Mandate, may have as just an appre- 
aation thereof as persons, often m another continent or hemisphere, 
concerned solely with the advancement of then own cause?® 

There can be no question of surrendenng the Mandate, of stoppmg 
immigration, or of continuing it on the recent mtensive scale '^^at 
the basis of the scale should be, the Royal Commission may possibly 
mdicate But it can hardly attam for many years the hitherto ac- 


^ “ Nevertheless the Palesoman Jews . recognize that the peasant Arabs have 
been made the tool of Secnonal and paiuzan mterests ” Tl^ Netghbotir, pp 248-9 
® Even m 1937 the legend is kept alive (before the Royal Commission) by Colonel 
Wedgwood “ The permanent ofl 5 cials regarded Palestme as their enemy ”, he said. 
“ They had m Palestme an Admmistranon of ‘ crypto-Fasast offiaals whose 
objections to Parhament had taken the place of objections to the Jews There is no 
change except by a complete reform of the Admmistranon m Palestme ” 

® Already m 1922 Phihp Graves, Special Correspondent for The Times, records 
the Ziomst pracnce of “ ascribing their difiacnlues to the perversity of the Arabs, 
the mtngues of the Catholics ”, above all to the “ lack of sympathy g or " hosnhty 
of Bntish officials 


I 
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ccptcd pnnapic of lOO per cent. cnti> occordmg to tBe cconoimc 
absorptive capaaiy* of Palestine at the moment of authorization. 
To absorb is not always to digest. There arc reasons other thnn 
“ pohocal *’ for reduction Last spring the question of a subsidy to 
orange-growers v-tis bci^ raised by sections of the atnis mdustry, 
whidi already finds it dilTiculi to market nine and a half milhon boxes, 
and trembles at the thought of placing the twenty to twenty- five 
million boxes antiapatcd in ten j*can time. And m pcncral, the 
iftermath of a construction period, however brilliant, is a senous 
problem for the constructing trades and professions * The impartial 
arbitrator could hardly fail to be interested by Dr Wazmann^s 
estimate* that Palestine could withm the next fifty years support 
between fifty and srxt> thousand more Jewish families, with an ad- 
diuonal 100,000 ogTicuItural Arabs, on the water supply now existing 
or soon procurable and considcrablj more of both if that supply 
could be increased It seems funher possible that a Legislative Councu 
on something near the lines of that which was frozen out in 1936, 
might be rcmtroduccd, and that the Zionists and assoaated forces 
would not repeat their mistake bj opposmg it again As Mr Amcry 
has wnttcn “ To go on refusing feprcscntauv*c Government as long 
as the Jews arc in a minority is an almost impossible policy 

The extreme and logical onti Zionists (or pro-Arabs— they cannot 
be differentiated, thou^ some would like to have it both ^vays) arc 
for \\hat they call a dean sweep , meaning the abolition of the 
Mandate, apparently imagining that Palestine would nc\cnhelcas 
remain under Bntisn control, at all events proposing no alicmain'c 
solution Their opinions would command more respect if they or- 
ganized ihcir^vcs into some constituted public body prepar^ to 
devote time, brains and cash to the cause of an Arab as the Zionist 
to a Jewish Palestine E\cn so, they would shake not the Mandate 
but the Mandatory, Great Bncain, whose place more than one Great 
Power would be only too happy (though certainly not more com- 
petent) to occupy TTic Mandate, as J ha\*c said, cannot be shaken, 
for It fa the umted voice of fifty t\st> peoples speaking through the 
League of Nations, which for all Its defects fa the nearest approach 
to a world consacncc hitherto evolved by humanity No man, as 
Aristotle has written, deliberates about that which cannot be other- 

‘ " The economic abwrptJTt cipidrr of the c o mmy ” wn* ■ purtiilJy Irrclerwit 
■althn^jhly rnltlf HInf phnwe. ^ Swoev of BnthM Cemmonweahh ji/Tain 191&-36 

• Ai the CjOTcmment of Northern Rbodq U foond to tbdr cott with bundrcdi 
of stranded and unemployable artitani on tbelr bands wben the price of «^per felL 

* Address deltrered to the Royal Central Aslan Society 26 May 19^ Toe abore 
fixates are not recorded In the official tmnmary of the proceeding The census of 
1931 estimat^ that if present trends were coDdnoed the poptuarioa of Palestine 
wonld double Itself In twenty years, the Moslem popolatloo in twenty fire years 
and the Jewish population In nine years. The Jewish poptilatioQ In 1931 wu 17 
ppT n>rrt. fif the totil pyulatkgi of Palfstfoe in 1935 27 per cenL 
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Wise The Mandate stands, but if the facts I have endeavoured to 
record have any significance, they may pomt to the possibihty, without 
heroic measures (which no one has yet been able to suggest), of easmg 
its apphcation / 

A solution that has been discussed, and of which the logical reasons 
and advantages have of late been mgemously elaborated, is that of 
Cantomsation, Partition or Division, whereby the Jews m the Maritime 
Plams and the Arabs m the Hill Country would form two more or 
less self-govemmg commumties or cantons, with certam matters 
reserved, and a general supervision exerased by a High Commissioner 
m a neutrahzed and directly admimstered Jerusalem The theory, 
though apparently unassailable when taken pomt by pomt, seems 
unlikely of adoption, as contravemng the spmt of the Mandate, as 
tendmg to erect two potentially hostile camps withm a very small 
area and — ^perhaps the strongest objection — as bemg wholly unaccept- 
able to the feelmgs and aspirations of the parties concerned Never- 
theless, Cantomzation shmes through the fog of mutual cntiasm 
and abuse as an attempt to deal constructively with a rarely difficult 
problem and economic or territorial, as apart from pohtical or admm- 
istrative cantomzation may yet have to be considered I can pretend 
to no such drastic remedy Indeed, some of the foUowmg observations 
with the inferences therefrom may be criticized as unimportant or 
messential — as very small beer If so, I would remmd these cntics 
of their constant employment of the useful term imponderahilia 
The smaller and the more obvious, the easier considered, as was 
proved by Naaman, the Captam of the Host 

One would have supposed for instance that some at least of the 
Jewish youth of both sexes would be given so mtensive a knowledge 
of the sister language, Arabic, that they rmght not only converse 
with Arabs as friends and read the Arab Press of their own and neigh- 
bourmg countnes, but also make some local contribution to the 
mediaeval and modem history of Palestme (the only penod mterestmg 
to Arabs), or to comparative Semitics I remember takmg the Chair 
for a great Jewish onentahst when he lectured on Arabic Literature. 
The room was crowded with Arab extremists hushed m reverent 
admiration, and for one hour at least there were three score anti- 
Ziomsts the less m Jerusalem Agam, I thought a God-mtended 
opportumty was missed over the Kadoone Bequest. Kadoone was 
a nch Shanghai Jew who left some ;^ioo,ooo to the cause of Education 
in Palestme The Government proposed that there should be a 
college on pubhc-school hues for both races, with separate provision 
for each rehgion and language The Arabs made no demur, but the 
Jews were utterly xmcompromismg for two separate mstitutions; 
and they had their way, excludmg even the alternative of a joint 
School of Agriculture, smce they msisted on Hebrew as the language 
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of mstniction throughout The Arabs raised no objection to either 
proposal, cten if English tvcrc to be used The Jews refused partly 
on the ground that they had not waited two thousand >ears to become 
standard pubhe-tchool types That objection might have been met 
(though there arc worse l^ghshmcn, and Jews, than out Jews from 
the pubhc schools), and the college modified accordingly, but when 
some of us rcfica^ upon the generous sympathies and fncndships 
so easy to form at school, to di£flcak m aftet-hfe, we wondered whether 
the mk of a bulc Bnush contcntionaht> might not have been worth 
taking It is no objea of the Mandatory, and far from the spint of 
the Mandate, to turn Palestinians of an> cr^ (even if it were possible) 
mio Britons, though all enjoy the coveted pri^cgc of a British pass- 
port. 

A public science would be rendered to Palestine if one or two well- 
known Jewish — particular!) Bnusb Jewish — families of mdependent 
means, with no decoration to gam or promotion to miss, would bufld 
houses in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and reside there for some 
months m the year Soacty under Mandated or Crown Colony 
Government is apt to degenerate into a cross between a Garrison 
Town and a Oihcdral Ot), and to be overwhelmed by the official 
elcmcnL I know something of the difficulty of cnimaming mixed 
assemblies In Jerusalem, ana though I did my best with the means I 
had, I was consaous that It might hfl\*c been better done on ground 
unconnected with poliua or administration. 

2^cmists have rcpcaicdl) declared that they do not desire to build 
up the Nanonal Home to the detriment of the Arabs of Palcsimc. 
It IS therefore all the more unfortunate that the Arabs should have 
seen almost ever) step taken by His Majesty s Government to re- 
assure them sxhcmcnily and sometimes successfully assailed. In 1929 
an impartial expert m Land Settlement^ was appointed from the 
League of Nations m order to ascertain the area available for ngn- 
cnlturc and iraraigration. His report submitted m 1931 let loose a 
tempest of Sonist indignation, effective, it must be allowed, m that 
the Gover n ment, ibou^ apparently accepting his rccommcndanom, 
has whoUy Ciilcd to carry them out The statement of Government 
pohey (based on the abenx Report and that of the Shaw Commission) 
embodied in the White Paper of 1930, which served to allay certain 
Arab apprehensions, was bowled down all over the Jewish world. 
It may have b«n unfortunately worded At all evcnii the British 
Government disavowed its own Department and recanted, with a 
re-explanation from the Prime Minister A tmnnph indeed for 
Dr Wemnann (and not his first In Downing Street) but, m its result 
of confirming the worst fears of the Arabs, a Pyrrhic victory A^in, 

^ Of foch that ■ ibnUar mlnloo to Greece he to tob te qooaly 

tent by the Le«soe for the tame piaixa e to China. 
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a proposal based on Lord Kitchener’s Five Feddan Law m Egypt^ 
to protect the small holderj enjoys a significantly poor Hebrew Press 
Even if this law were less of a protection to the Fellah than the Ad- 
ministration anticipateSj criticism of its meffectiveness would have 
come more convmcmgly from the Arab side. 

The Arabs, though handicapped m many respects, have certam 
undemable compensations. They are, the Jews have to become 
acclimatized. They still hold a large proportion of the land which, 
if they will but take advantage of the tr ainin g available, should pro- 
vide for their natural and probable mcrease of population They 
must remember that for available world acreage 1936 is, m their 
own phrase, Akhr al-Zaman — “the end of time”, that the day is 
past for picturesque feudahsm, and that if they do not make the best 
of their own soil, others will They should look to it — a Legislative 
Council would help them m this also — ^that every possible piastre of 
the Waqf mcome is spent upon a vocational education based on the 
best advice they can procure, and they should demand somethmg 
more than a pubhshed accountmg audit to make sure their wishes 
are obeyed. They should endeavour — but this is asking a hard thmg — 
to leave their foohsh Husseim-Nashashibi feuds to jom the Montagus 
and Capulets and the Middle Ages The Mandate once accepted, 
there should be no frirther objection to the scheme wherewith I 
weaned the Colomal OflSce from Cyprus and m London for six long 
years, to wit the higher promotion withm the temtory,^ or the trans- 
fer to service m other Mandated Temtones or smtable Crown Colomes, 
of exceptionally qualified local pubhc servants, both Arab and Jew 
I shall recur to this topic, only remarkmg now that I know more than 
one Palestmian who could have served elsewhere with distmction as 
well as with stimulus and encouragement to the Palestine Service 
Some years ago I was asked by a High Commissioner designate 
whether I had any recommendation to propose. I suggested the 
nommation of two Arabs and a Jew to the Executive Counal The 
system worked excellently m Cyprus, with two Greeks and one Turk, 
who rendered valuable advice, whose sense of responsibihty was 
greatly mcreased, and who to the best of my knowledge never proved 
unworthy of the confidence reposed m them Both of these develop- 
ments would dimini sh the temptation of the local authonty to support, 
for the sake of peace and a quiet life, the extremist ratlier than the 
potential co-operator m the work of the Government Such dis- 
tmgmshed Palestimans should be personally and worthily received 
m London by the Secretary of State 

Any findin g of the Royal Commission — ^from the estabhshment of 

1 With the object of finally assuring both Mar^chal Lyautey’s ideal of “ non pas 
wi potwoir de facade, mats me part ^ective dans V Adnttntstratton et une vintable 
autontd pour la garantie de leurs coutumes et de lews hbertis ” 
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a Jewish Stale to the repudiation of the Balfour Declaration — must 
entail a double disillusion,* for the imqucsuonable mamtcnancc of 
the Mandate would be the end of any national hope still cherished 
by the Palestinian Arabs, while the Jesvs could hardly fail to be 
mortified bj any retarding of Immigration, as well as apprehensive 
of the dfea of anv Lcgulati\*c Counal V^t is of paramount im- 
portance for the future of Palcstmc u that such recommendations 
of the Commission as ma> be adopted b> the Bntish Government 
and approved by the League of Nations should be fully, immediately, 
and katingly implemented and, aboxe all, subject to no further 
exposition or apology Nathcr the Jews nor the Arabs conquered 
Palcstmc from the Turks, but the British — as may be tragically proved 
by a \isii to any of the great War Ccmeicnes there. British arms 
must contmuc to hold the ring against all local or foreign menace. 
The “ need to rule ”, so often urged upon the Palestine auihonncs, 
exists elsewhere than on the Palcstmc front. Already m June 1921 
I wrote 

The King’s binhdaj passed v.atbout untoward event save that the High 
Coimmnioa^s itatement created alarm and despondency throughout 
2 iiQnist camps, and gave, because of its mdefinitcness, coldish comfort to 
the Arabs, who bare received fox too many reassurances, but expect DOthlng 
less than definite Goods of some sort or other ” 

How many statements ha>e been issued smcc then, and what hate 
they profited? Such topics can be treated more natural!) and less 
con tr oversially m an Annual Report, prepared like those of Lord 
Cromer (which used to be on event m London and m Europe os well 
as m Ep^t), and not on the stcrcot>'pcd Crown Colony model, further 
ncutralired to conform with the mmUoimaiTes of Geneva. It is by 
a firm and imdcviaung practice (the word pohej is somewhat blown 
upon in the promised, half promised, twicc-promacd Land), rather 
tlun by explanation and countcr-explanatioD, assurance and re- 
assurance, or White Papers however sothlhctonly ” drafted, that 
the Mandatory will mnintam confidence — unshaken, unscduccd, 

> The dcdikn of (be Scemarr of State not to stopcDd bet to limit 

bnmlgn t tl on pmxlint retnla frocn the Roral Coounlssion was tbos r eponed In 
Pdtaxjte II NoTcmEcr 1956 ** The Cokniil Seortary’i s tatement in tbe Hocse of 
r.nm cocormlos tbe Ilmltatkm of immlsratloc bu made a bad Imp re sal oo oo 
tbe Arabs. Tbe Anbs hoped and peibapt be Ue re d that imrrrijiptticifi would be 
e ntire ly sospeoded dartna tbe tittlncs of tw Royal O a ninint oo. Tbls was reported 
to tbe leadm in Jenuakm by Mr Brntte Qbory tbe representaUre of tbe Arab 
Higber P-nti wl i tfi-; in London. The decision not to luspeod Jewish bnm^ration, 
bat to a labour tcbedole boworer amaH, tats created profoand ditapporntment 
among tbe Arab leadera. 

Tbe E xecuU s e of tbe Jewish Afencr has issned a statement Tbe E ic c ml rc of 
tbe Jewish Acewy ctmut but etnrrn Ita regret at tbe extrone smallness of tbe pi ear a t 
vmdi b cocalden inaoeqatte to satisfy cren tbe moct urg e nt rgq ut r gmgnr« 
of econamlc d e T el o pm ent. ” 
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unternfied Zionists nugiit also rejfrain from givmg the impression 
that they are only prepared to support the British Representative so 
long as he conforms exactly with their desires On the other hand, 
there is both m official Palestme and at home an unfair tendency to 
put aU the blame upon the Jews for the pohcy, madents and situations 
which have comphcated the progress of Mandated Palestme Though 
mdividual Ziomsts have sometimes shown themselves more provoca- 
tive to Arabs than appreciative of British endeavour, Ziomsm is right 
to put a plenary construction on the Mandate, and it is the British 
themselves who are exclusively responsible for any ongmal defects of 
pohcy, and who have more than once had only themselves to thank 
for the results of ill-considered yieldmgs to the various and powerful 
influences of the Ziomst Organization ^ Whenever, after full con- 
sideration, His Majesty’s Government has held firm, no party has 
ultimately been the loser When for mstance the first issue of Palestme 
stamps was bemg designed, strong pressure was exerted upon the 
authorities to render Pdestme, m the Hebrew title, by Eretz Ytsroel^ 
the Land of Israel, the ancient and traditional Jewish name. Jews 
have never called the country Palestme, which was mdeed a Roman 
name etymologically akm to Phihstia Individual officers might 
sympathize with this msistence, but the Government was undoubtedly 
nght m resistmg a nomenclature mtolerable to the vast majority of 
Palestimans, and m substitutmg the device, relatively moffensive to 
all parties (though givmg complete satisfaction to none), of addmg to 
“ Palestme ” m Hebrew the two Hebrew mitials (E Y.) 

We cannot look ahead more than a certam distance, as the Emperor 
Wilham I answered Benedetu at Ems, no man can guarantee any- 
thing d tout jamais It may be that the Arabs, spurred by honour- 
able rivalry, will attam a privileged position and a degree of civihzation 
mconceivable without Ziomsm - The National Home is beyond 
question unshakably estabhshed Aheady its numbers exceed that 
of the Cypnot nation ^ If (as many hold for their only behef), religion 

^ “ If the Bnush Government appears to show a tendency to wander from the 
straight path which leads to the estabhshmcnt of the National Home, or if it seems 
to be loitenng along this path, the Ziomst Organization brmgs mto action its extensive 
resources of propaganda ” Starvcy of British ComniomucalthlAffairS)' 1918-36, p 459 

- “ Hospitable to various ethmc types and ctiltures, PMestme has always been 
a Land of tnbes and sects, and very seldom, if ever, the coimtry of one nation and 
one rehgion and under one kmg ” Sir G Adam Smith, Legacy of Israel, p 3 

= “ There exists m Palestme to-day, as the result of fifty years of Ziomst enterpnse, 
a Jcuash National Home containmg some three himdred and fifty thousand souls, 
which fulfils the purpose of a spintual centre for Jewry It is now possible for a Jew 
to be bom m Palestine and pass through an all-Jcwish kmdergmen, school and 
Umvcrsity without ever speaking anjthmg but Hebrew, to work on a jewash farm 
or in a Jcivish faaory, to hvc in an all-Jcwash city of 150,000 inhabitants, to read 
a Hebrew daily newspaper, to visit a Hebrew theatre and to go for a holidaj cnusc 
on a steamer flymg the Jewish flag So far the Ziomst aim may be said to be accom- 
plished ” Ncvill Barbour, A Plan for lasting Peace in Palestine (Jerusalem, I93^> 

P 15 
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is d>Tng, or if, with the same result, some passionless Nordic creed 
should reduce Holy Places to mere Anacnt Alonuments, then 
Palcstmc would be an easier place to govern Three great faiths and 
a dozen dcnorninaoons would look tack with incredulous pndc to 
the battles each fought to maintain its ideal That time, if ever it 
come, IS man) generations distant. But even if Mecca went, and 
Medina, Jcrui^cm will bear it out unto the crack of doom, and 
reasonable tolerance in the visiting and use of the Holy Places— the 
Dome, the Sepulchre and the — will proceed not from agnostic 

indifference, but from sympathetic understandmg no longer qualified 
by the fear that concession will merely mvitc encroachment 

Ztomsm is admittedly a departure from ordinary colonmng pro- 
cesses, an act of faith To this ertent, therefore, imparmhty 
13 exmdemned by Zionists os anti Zionistic he th^ is not for me 
is opinst me — a Mr Facing boih-wa)^, like a neutral m the War 
Tbw altitude mij be justified as an)how constructive you cannot 
make omelettes without breaking eggs * to do a great nght, do a 
little wrong Will an)‘onc assert that Palestinian Arabs can hope 
to have the predominance they oepected, and but for Zionism would 
have cnio)cd, m Palcstmc?* What is less justifiable (and much less 
helpful to the cause) is the ossaropuon that the smallest criticism of 
any Zionist truthod or proposal is equivalent to anti Zionism, even to 
anti Semitism * Such cnucs must remember that there are many 
good fnends of Zion, there ore even many Jews, who bold that the 
Balfour Declaration cannot be implement^ by Great Bntam or any 
other Mandatory because its parts arc mutually destructive and 
incompatible, arid that on unwillingness to recognize this can only 
breed gratuitous and unnecessary oddiuonal trouble in short that 
unless we are p r epared in the final event to sec the history of the first 
return repeated (when the fate of each group of inhabitants was that 
‘ they dravc them utterly out ^ we should not have supported Zionism 
I cannot agree The fact remains that we have supported Zionism, 
and we must continue to support it with undeterr^ but imhustlcd 
moderauon and jusoce. 

Nothing great has ever been easy, nor accomplished without deep 
searchings of spirit. Thou^ I encountered — perhaps not less than 
others— some of the asperities of Zkra, I could never understand the 
dullness of soul m Europe which foiled to perceive that Zionism, for 


' Tbe Mnfd li od mnhilahle pvund when be dedir ea to the Roytl CommUxkm 
** We here doc tbe least p o wer pothlnp to do with tbe odmlnlstntloa of tbe co iuut y 
■nd we tre completely qnr e presen ted.*^ 

* ** There 1 > do bttin in that [dir ertea cet of Zkmitt op tnloo] { h only becomei 
dtoeenma when these dlflerent Kcaoni msbt doc merely out tbe object sban be 
enned oat, bat it abonld be carried oat predoely in me loalikin that commen ds 
im^ to Beware of that dongeri 1 am not txire that It b not the great et t danger 
wbkb may beoet you in tbe fbtore.” ( Fr om ip eee fa by Bolfoar to Albm Kail Jew^ 
meeting m July Xp 2 a) 
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all Its inherent difficulties and gratuitous errors^ is one of the most 
remarkable and origmal conceptions m history Concludmg a pubhc 
speech m London durmg the sprmg of 1921, iter my first but before 
my second scourmg m the Laver of Ablution provided by the Jewish 
World Pressj I proclaimed the faith which after fifteen years, not 
excluding 1929 and 1936, I see no reason to recant: 

“ I have mentioned some of the drawbacks of hvmg m Palestme, 
but you are not to infer that we are not fiilly aware of the pnvilege 
and honour we enjoy m servmg there In Jerusalem, there meet, and 
have met for centuries, the highest mterests of the three great re- 
hgions of the world From Jerusalem has gone forth at sunchy times 
and m divers tones a God-gifted organ-voice, which has thnUed 
and dommated mankmd I do not dare to prophesy, for the East is 
a umversity m which the scholar never takes his degree, but I do 
dare to believe that what has happened before may happen agam, 

' and that if we can succeed m fulfilling, with justice, the task that 
has been imposed upon us by the will of the nations, and if we can 
reconcile or mute at the source the chiefs and the followers of those 
three mighty rehgions, there may sound once more for the healing 
of the nations a voice out of Zion If that should ever be, not the 
least of England’s achievements will have been her part therem.” 


POSTSCRIPT 7. viii. 37 

. Even now, tn this thy day 

This Chapter xv was begun well before the disturbances of 1936 
and fimshed before the Royal Comnussion had started for Palestme, 
vsath an occasional footnote added m 1937 I have made bold to 
leave it untouched, behevmg that its facts, inferences and suggestions, so 
far as they go, are stiU perhaps less remote from actuahty than 
general opmion smce the issue of the Report would be disposed to 
allow The mam difference of atmosphere with regard to the 
practicabihty of the Mandate, between 1931 — ^when I was last m 
Palestme — and 1937 seems due less to the disturbances (which could 
admittedly have been quelled much earher), or to the appomtment, 
sojourn or historical andysis of the Commission, than to their drastic 
and startling recommendations These, though as htde expected by 
the Government^ as by the pubhc, were accepted by both with a 
surpnsmg but not unintelligible alacrity True that, as in Parha- 
mentary Debates durmg twenty years of Inadents and Inqmiies, 
the “ unreasonableness ” of both sides (created by British and 
League Pohcy), the “apathy” of the Palestme authorities (largely 


^ As stated by Air Ormsby Gore in the House of Commons 
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due to lack of Home dircctioD), and the odnurablc diagnosis of 
the Commission each rccavcd an ample acknowledgment from all 
Parties The Palcstmc twms are shown to be temperamentally Irre- 
concilable, and the local practitioners meompetent, the general 
^planse being reserved for the brilliant, if ultimately irresponsible, 
Consulting Spcaahsts Nevertheless, to a stranger present through- 
out the Debates m 1936 there was m 1937 one startlmg change of 
tone the proved difiBculues of prcxToiing a rtcuircncc of outrage and 
humiliation had at last established the existence of an Arab cause. 
There was spamng for posiuon b e tw een the Parties (cunously 
reminiscent of the Spanish non Intervention Committee), as to how, 
and by whom, the Projea accepted with such resolunon by the 
Go\cmracnt should be sponsored before the League all three re- 
semng for themselves the maxim La rtcherthe de la patermti cst 
intcrdite 

There are Jews, Arabs and Bnmh who have worked m Palestme 
more 3 ears than the Commission has months, not only in official 
relations with matimist witnesses keped up pruned and prompted 
during a period of dreadful tension but m daily personal contaa with 
Palestinians In their own languages, who arc asking thcmscltcs — is 
the Mandate, accepting the hnt conclusions of the Commission, so 
utter!) unworkable? How far do the premises )ustiA these second- 
ihou^t rcoommendacions? Would not the sum total of guards and 
of safe-guards, of cash and good wiU required to control three States, 
have sufficed to main tarn the Palestine Mandate? 

The Jews taste the bitterness of progressive discndiantmcnt the 
dream of the onginal Judenstadt, Uic Notional Home, lopped, by 
the cuttmg away of Transjordan, to a Wales, and now pared down 
to a Norfolk. And, even 10 minishcd, Zionism without Zion, next 
year In Jerusalem I A heavy tribute of gold to a people whose wealth 
they have already multiplied by ten Into whatever remnant of 
Eretz YtsroeJ can be spared frtra Barracks, Customs, Coastguard, 
Passport and Quarantine offices, on ironic — a cymeal carte blanche 
for the immigrauon of world Jewry Irresistible ovcraowding into 
necessarily concentrated mdustnalism slums And the Arab answers 
‘ Norfolk may be cramped quarters for persecuted milhons, but it 
represents a large propomon of my East Anglia Even assuming that 
I must cut my lo«cs m order to hquidatc the Jewish peril, then at 
least let it be with less vital sacrifices of my most fertile land, of my 
enure practicable seaboard But why should I lose anything? ” 

There might, there should stfll no need. Once secured agamst 
the just dread of submergence by a Jewish majonty, his gncvanccs 
now recognized by the Mmidatory and prodaimrf to the League and 
the world, the Palestinian Arab might see fit to reason with his 
assumed adversary The natural intelligence of the yoimgcr — end 
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perhaps one or two of the older — ^generation might grasp the possibih- 
ties of close association with the greatest Empire, assisted by a power 
that preceded many and may survive most of the powers of this 
world Jewish leaders may reahze that, by dec linin g to concede such 
an assurance or to content themselves as a slower mcreasmg auto- 
nomous Palestme Commumty, they may mdeed secure their majority, 
but It will be the majority of a pocket borough 
Meanwhile the lover of the Holy Land for its own sake, tom 
between mtellectual assent and mstmctive revolt, can only be certam 
that before any “ solution ” is super-imposed, far more serious efforts 
should be made to effect a freely negotiated settlement. Though both 
sides are for the moment confused by the strong wme offered of 
sovereign mdependence, compared with which all other draughts 
seem but an msipid dilution, they must by now surely have learnt 
their lesson — the msamty of shock tactics, whether by immigration 
or retahation Some have even concluded that the fiightfulness of 
partition was contrived for the specific purpose of temfymg both mto 
reason But so long as the Arabs, by msistmg on entire stoppage of 
immigration, and the Jews, by postulatmg an ultimate majonty, 
refuse to take the first step towards agreement, there can be no hope 
of an accommodation that could be endorsed by Amenca or approved 
by the League, and partition, hideous and hateful to all, stares them 
m the face 



CUAPTFt! \VI 

(THE NARRATIVE RESUMED FROM CHATTER XIV) 


July 1st 1920 



Earm in the aDcrnoon the Chief Administnitor formally banded 
o\cr the Adramtstraaon 10 the High Commissioner He had 
humorously prepared for Sir Herbert a nTJctN-nttcn rccapt for “ one 
Palesune talin o\cr In good condition , ulnch Sir Herbert duly 
signed, adding * E. and OX,' The Staff lined up for his departure 
and cheered him farewell as he dro\c past the gate-house and down 
the hill for the last time, and O XTj\ , as O E,T-A , ceased to exist. 
Though mostly the same men sai, still in uniform, pcrfoimmg the 
same tasks at the same desks, we became from i July 1920 a Civil 
GosTmment, which u was m> pnvilegc to assist in establishing upon 
a finn and, we hoped, lasdng basis 

Never ha\*c I worked h^cr or with greater satisfacnoa than as 
acting Chief Secretary throughout that July, August and September 
The Military Admimstration had mdeed been a gomg concern and 
might have continued almost indefinitely on the heroic lines of the 
New Model I have described,* But as a Civil Gosemment we lacked 
(among many things) tt\-o prime necessities There was no security 
of appointment for Ovil Servants and, m the absence of martial 
authority, there was no legal s^cm The budget covering the 
Finanatl Year from i April had been under consideration m White- 
hall for months Ovil ofiBails could no longer requisition bouses 
as billets, and seemed to be faced with instant eviction. Though we 
were eager to encourage private cnietpnsc it seemed hardly fair 
suddenly to abolish Army canteens, and so to deliver bous^lds 
based on canteen pnccs to the expensive and ill-organized local 
purveyors 

Not only these but a hundred other problems were handled by 
Sir H erb e rt Samuel, though new to the East and accustomed to the 
dencal and technical perfections of Whitehall, with an ease and 
rapidity which won our immediate admiration, I was particularly 
impressed by ho resourcefulness, and was not in the least surprised 
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to learn later from Mr Asqmth how, m ins Cabmet, when some 
difficulty seemed to defy solution^ all eyes (he said) would be found 
to converge upon Samuel who, drawmg from his pocket the small 
note-block and stub of pencil that were to become famihar from Dan 
to Beersheba, would never fail to supply the acceptable formula 
His patience and his fan-mmdedness were on a par with his resource, 
nor did I durmg his five years m Palestme hear of a single mstance 
of his showmg lack of consideration or of losmg his temper, though 
for this last there was. Heaven knows, frequent justification This 
even calm was by some ascribed to his supposed mcapacity for feehng 
either anger or joy by those who read him better, to an early acquired 
philosophic control As Mihtary Governor, now surviving mto a 
fourth dispensation, I was naturally well toown m Palestme and 
sometimes embarrassmgly m the pubhc eye, and I was aware of the 
anomaly of this position But Sir Herbert Samuel never made me 
feel I had grown too big for my boots, and he never failed to support 
me through good days and through bad m the position, illogically 
superior to my post, which pnonty rather than merit had thrust 
upon me I had not been m contact with such a capacity for work 
smce the days of Gorst, and sometimes felt the stram of combmed 
routme and construction 

I only hope I am half as useful to him as he is mstructive to me But 
It is hard work keepmg abreast of his creations, and canymg on the current 
admimstration, like makmg a bicycle and ndmg it at the same tune But 
the whole rush is defimte Fun, and I shall be almost sorry to be my own 
master agam 

In his first letter to me Sir Herbert had wntten 

You know my pohcy with regard to the non-Jewish population — not only 
to treat them with absolute justice and every consideration for their mterests 
m matters relatmg to the establishment of the Jewish National home, but 
also to adopt active measures to promote their weU-bemg 

Not once to my knowledge did he fall short of that high principle 
Even extremist Arabs resented the rehgion rather than the person 
of the High Commissioner “ Nafsu shanf ”, they would say, “ His 
self IS honourable ” In my opmion and, I beheve, that of most 
reasonable men m Palestine, his appomtment was a stroke of gemus 
on the part of Mr Lloyd George entirely justified by results Energy, 
even with good wdl, unless accompamed by mdustry, and the faculty 
of readmg and assimilating Departmental Almutes and replymg with 
clear busmesshke instructions, may attract the pubhc but will more 
often harass the Administration Sir Herbert possessed all three 
qualifications, together with an inherited fourth I cannot conceive 
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that any GcntOc High Commissioner could h&vc weathered the 
storms of Jewish pubhc opinion for fis'c years perhaps not for two 

The ad\*antages of having as High Commissioner a Minister who 
had been sc\*cn rears in the Cabinet and eleven m the Government 
were immediately and dramaucall) apparent. Sir Herbert tele- 
graphed to the Treasury requesting that the Budget, which had been 
in their hands since April, might rccci\c oppro\^, without which it 
was impossible to make appointments Obtammg no reply he 
declared the Budget passed — a defiance of Whitehall before which 
the boldest Crown Colon> Governor would have hesitated This 
cntting of the knot was the more urgent because of the dispatches 
and telegrams from G H Q warning us that we must immcdiatclj 
demobilize all officers whom we did not propose retaining The 
feeling of unrest and discomfort in the Admimsimuon was increasing 
daily, for, though at the ensts of his fate, no officer could be certain 
what It was to be. M) position was no less difficult than delicate 
Having been nciihcr consulted m the composition of the Budget nor 
m the later rcdmribuuon of the Distncts, nor mdeed a Headquarters* 
official since the winter of 1918-19, I was forced suddenly to 
“get up ’* these and other problems like a sub;cci for the Tnpos 
It was a senous thing to recommend for permanent cmpIo>mcnt 
officen I had nc\*cr seen, to a Chief cnurd> dependent on iny know- 
ledge, and a struggle not to rctam membm of my mm Staff who 
bad worked loyally and well, m a greater proportion than the Stalli 
of other Distncts I knmv I was fair I uunk I was successful At 
all events none of m) recommendations pim^d failures Two of 
them were HarT> Charles Luke (for whom I had been angling smcc 
1918), afterwards Licutcnant-Gm*crnor of Malta, and George Stewart 
Sjmes, later Governor General of the Sudan There was only one 
rcsignauon, tendered on disapproval of a Zionist Chief before Sir 
Herbert’s arrival, and subsequently withdrawn. I recommended 
Sir Herbert to accept the resignation and not the withdrawal Positions 
were hard to find immcdiat^ after the War, and it was fhghtcning to 
be able by a phrase, a word, a glance, to make or mar a career One 
young officer, rcccndj married, came to me In tears, praymg that his 
part against me m a recent controv ers y might not count against him 
It seemed strange that I should be thought capable of this pettmess 
his work had bem good, and he was confirmed in his post that evening 

Nather Sir Herbert nor I had occasion to blush for what I may 
term our two mutual nepotisms One evening he enquired if I saw 
any objection to the appomtment* of his son Edwin. ‘ Ndn , as 
he was called,* had ma^ a good impression when attached to the 

^ Tbe lusjettion bod come from Brig»tUer-GeDer«l Deede», under wbom " Nebi ** 

hod tCTTCd, 

• After tbe wd!*taiown hill erf Kebl StnnrtL 
o 1 
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Zionist Commission^ Hnd it W3s m no spirit of complsissncG thst 
I declared I should be pleased to take him on the Govemorate Staff 
The appomtment havmg been deaded, I said to Sir Herbert (m 
perhaps questionable taste). “ SrI I have a cousm ” He looked at 
me, but found no difficulty^ m consenting, for my cousm. Archer Gust 
(whom I had borrowed as a Subaltern from his Battery), had, like 
Nebi, given proof of zeal and capacity, so much so that withm a year 
his services were commandeered as Pnvate Secretary to His Excellency, 
a riposte 

hard, m a way, when I had trained him from the beginmug mto real utdity 
for the Jerusalem Administration 

but m truth a compliment to both of us Permanency of employment 
meant for me that, after sixteen years m the pubhc service without 
acqmrmg any rights, I did, on July ist, 1920, m my fortieth year, 
begm to qualify for pension 

I have said more than once that this book is not an official history, 
though It may sometimes explam or supplement offiaal history 
So I must refer those suffiaently mterested to the High Com- 
missioner’s Interim Report of his ffist year m Palestine, for chapter 
and verse of what was executed or projected dunng those first three 
months He sympathized actively with much that meant a great 
deal to me and for which, before his arrival, I had fought hard His 
first Ordinance (for so we called what Democracy is entitled to call 
Laws) confirmed my legal control, and extended everywhere my 
arbitrary restriction, of advertisements throughout that portion of 
the Holy Land m which I had held sway He set forth the fines on 
which towns should be planned He protected Antiqmties and checked 
dealmgs m them My proposal for a Pound Tax on all tounsts for 
the upkeep of Antiqmties was found impracticable, mainly owmg 
to the opposition of the shippmg compames, who estimated that the 
amount might “ just make the difference ” to hesitating pilgrims 
But Sir Herbert, who attached as much importance as anybody to 
the preservation of historic beauty, and always supported Pro- 
Jerusalem, arranged for a Pound for Pound grant up to two thousand 
pounds annually on all I collected and entermg, as none of his 
predecessors or successors mto the spirit of the thmg, tiled the walls 
of Government House from Pro-Jerusalem kilns, curtamed his wm- 
dows from our looms and ordered his cupboards, tables and chans 
from Palestine carpenters He regulated the entry of mimigrants and 
prohibited the use, m partisan demonstrations, of States Flags ^ He 
modernized Ottoman Copyright and Mortgage Law, and provided 

^The Commander-m-Chief’s embargo had ceased with the Mihtary Adminis- 
tration 
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for Government control of land transactiona He lafegoarded the 
public agamst the irregular sale of drugs and reorganized the Palcstme 
Police, (But Police organizauon must alwa)^ be an flffmr of " men 
rather than measures ) He granted amnesties and repatriated 
Germans He nppomted a Aliz^ Advisory Council and published 
simultaneous!} the dale of its first meeting He inaugurated 0> 
opaativc Soactjcs, Commissions for Wci^ts and Measures and 
ijind Credit Banks, and as a good Liberal abolished the censorship 
of the Arab and the Hebrew Press 

As Mflitar} Governor and os Acting Chief Administrator I had 
from the first forbidden dnnkmg bars, though v.ith no other rcstric- 
tiotts on the sale of liquor, which could be bought for private consump- 
tion or consumed at table in hotels and restaurants accordmg to 
desire. Sir Herbert was good enough to extend my embargo to the 
whole of Palestine, I also forbade, ihrouphout my mne years of 
Governorship, Hotel Dances or Cabarets within the old walled Qty 
of Jerusalem (the two chief resorts had been within two hundred 
yards of the Holy Sepulchre), reminding hotel propnetors who 
protested, of the compensaung freedom from taxation traditionally 
cnjoj'cd b> them as dwellers withm the Walls Both these prohibitions, 
whi^ I still consider were m keeping with the Holy Land and the 
Holy Oty, have long since lapsed 

Towards the end of September I was knocked out of work and 
almost out of life b} malignant malaria On reappearmg ai the 
Govemorate, 

1 note that people are constdendoo itself so long ts one la definitely in 
bed, but that two hour* appearance at the office, however great the effort. 
Is taken as proof of being able to todJe in cvcit vancty and profusion the 
roost i-rarring problems and the longest discussions 

I was ordered to England for treatment, and wrote on the eve of 
departure 

I have pist rctunicd from a tkd d’homeur given me at the Grand Nea 
by Moslem and Christian notables, including the ex Mayor, the Greek 
and Armenian Patriarchs, and representatives of most other denominations, 
Cor^ speeches and hopes for recovery and return. I only hope it will 
not compronnse me too much with the Jews, 

I sent home and still prize the letter of thanks I received from 
Deedes * for the manner in which you have ensured contmuity in 
the administration during the passage between the Mflitery and 
the Qvil regime’ and the characteristic generosity and humour of 
Sir Herbert Samuel 
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GOVERNMENT IN JERUSALEM 

If the new Ad mini stration has achieved some measure of success, it is 
to you that it is very largely due I am very glad to know that you “ enjoyed ” 
your work here I should have thought a contmuous and excessive pressure 
of busmess, with a quite madequate staff would have come more fittingly 
withm the title of The Martyrdom of Man } — a copy of which I am sendmg 
you with this 

A course of injections and a first Christmas m England smce 1903 
completed my cure Years afterwards a Colomal ofidce clerk dis- 
covered that though I had been ordered home on medical authority, 
no certificate to that effect had at the time been forwarded, so that, 
despite the explanations and protests of the Palestme Government, 
I was formally docked of the proportionate vacation leave “ When 
thmgs hke that happen ”, said George Lloyd, “ don’t worry I’ts 
never the Secretary of State, but a clerk m a garret ” 


II 

1920-1926 

“ For thither the tribes go up ” 

Psalms C3IXI1 


What manner of aty was the Jerusalem over which this reasonable, 
resourcefiil, Jewish, BaUiol, Cabmet Munster was m his fiftieth year 
suddenly summoned to riile not from the cushioned fortress of 
Dowmng Street — ^where the sharpest mconvemence was the monthly 
Ziomst protest, the tnenmal Arab delegauon, the letter to The Times 
(no action mdicated) or the Wednesday question drovraed by a huge 
majority m the House of Commons — but sitting on the Mount of 
Ohves and only less m the maelstrom than the Governor? 

Physically, a City of mvmable and unutterable attraction, fast 
emergmg &om the primitive conditions m which we had found it. 
but not fast enough, for there were still (and doubtless are yet) 
tourists whose sensibilities, deserting eyes, heart and bram, appeared 
to have concentrated m the nose 2 OffiaaUy, madequate for we 
had inherited, save for the Pohce Barracks behmd the Citadel, 
almost no Ottoman Government offices, so that we were dependent 
upon hospices and other rehgious mstitutions, Roman, Lutheran 
and Orthodox, for housmg the Departments These bodies were good 
enough to accept, often under protest, heavy rentals for estabhsh- 
ments they had for the moment no prospect whatever of employmg 
or reopemng themselves In reahty the arrangement was a mutual 


^ Wmwood Reade 

® Lawrence remarked tins same tendency to 
conditions m Damascus Seven Pillars, p 659 


discount the difficulties of previous 
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coavcmcncc, for the Gm eminent could not afford to bmld Officials 
ll\*cd mostly in the German Colony \ a senes of v.‘ciI-buDt but 
stuffy little NiUas behind the Rallvvay Station, belonging to deported 
Germans 

The Gos'cmoratc ongmally boused ako the Officers Mess and 
Quarters, and ^\hcn it shed ih^, gradually absorbed the Government 
Departments, unul m the autumn of 1925 Lord Phimer left Sir 
Herbert Samuel $ office on the Mount of Ohves, and installed his m 
the room immediately ov'er mine. 

1 had on my Staff, besides Englishmen, Palestinian Moslems and 
Christians and Jews Thc> workrf exccUcntlj with each other as 
with me, and m> remembrance of them all n pleasure and gratitude 
Begmiung, m rtuhiary days, with Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Ramallah 
and Jenebo (the Ottoman Sub-Distria of Jerusalem), vre soon 
extended our frontiers up to Samana, and by mdudmg Hebron, 
Gaza, Beersheba and finally Jaffa found ourselves by 1922 m dii^ 
control of the whole of Southern Palestine on area, I believe, cxactlj 
conicmimous with that admirusicrcd by Pontius Pilate. The foil Staff 
met each other only four daj*s m the week, for Fnday, Saturday 
and Sunday were uhole holidays for Moslems, Jeves and Christians 
respectively but the system was m some ways to the public ad- 
vantage, as It entailed the office being, m effect, open every day of 
the woi. 

Chancmg upon a ‘ Distribution of Duucs of 1921 , 1 find certam 
Items whidi do not usuallv fall to the colonial administrator The 
Assistant Govxrnor, besides Offi« Staff and Organization and 
Pohncal Affjurs, bad to deal with ** Rclipons “ Public Meetings ’ 
and ‘ AnUquitics * , while the Inspcaors, op^ from normal tasks, 
were confronted with ** Food Shops * , ” Tribal Justice Court ’ , 

‘ Mihtary Magistrate ’ , ‘ Gvil Marriages and Registration of 
Divorces , “ R^truuon of Refugees , Special Profiteering 
Court , ‘ Hebrew Correspondence , ‘ Food Control ’ , ' Rent 
Assessment ”, ‘ Town Planning * and ** Bufldmg Permits The 
construction penod mvolved a certain amount of work not all directly 
connected with my Dktnct of Judaea 

We seem to go from CommlnloQ to C ommmk m, end committee to 
committee. I am now sitting on, or presiding over, the Advisory CotmcD 
Qvfl Service Commission, Mines Commission Nomendatore Commission, 
Water Supply Committee, Town Planning C ommi ttee , Staff Conference 


^ Chinn of Relleloa ^ more bhtemeis and lometlmei dancer to al! 

th«n It riX>i fa E uT O ^ We ippUcd the Otiocum I-aw trader wUch “ A 
per a on ao yetia of ace caimoc ebax^ hb relifkn without the content of hh 
p ar e ut or goirdiani and tbm Is iot doubt as to the tfe of the applicant the matter 
ih«ii be referred to the of the Goreroor a proccdorc which occaikml ty 

entailed raort trying faterriewt. 
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Press Conferenccj Sporting Club Committee, Transliteration Committee — 
and others that doubtless occur to me when this is posted. 

Others later were Roads Commission, Local Government Commission 
and Currency Denommation Committee — ^which last two shared 
the fate of their Transhteration^ predecessor The Currency Com- 
mittee’s imanimous recommendations for the preservation of the 
histone Shekel and Dmar were, after my departure, rejected, and 
the names reduced, as mils, to their lowest terms , doubdess to conform 
with the designs of the com and stamp issues 

For the seasons of peaceful rejoicmg represented by the Christian 
Easters, the Jewish Passover, and the 'Festival of the “ Prophet ” 
Moses, the Governorate Staff was annually mobilized as for a cam- 
paign — almost for a siege One or more officers were on duty all 
mght no clerk or typist could leave the office at all without the 
approval of the Chief Clerk, nor the Chief Clerk without the approval 
of the Assistant Governor and the Governor Dnvers of officid cars 
and external orderhes slept m the Governorate and the Governorate 
telephone exchange was specially manned, both there and at the 
General Post Office We needed all our “ masterful admimstration of 
the unforeseen ” when, m 1921 at the last moment before Nabi Musa 

the Colonel-Commandant handed me a commumcation he had ;ust received 
to the effect that Headquarters had deaded “after consideranon that per- 
mission cannot be given for the attendance of this or any other band”, 
when the band, which had been pronused five weeks before, had already 
been waiting for some time in the Governorate courtyard The Colonel- 
Commandant very properly saved the faces of aU concerned by takmg upon 
himself the responsibffity for adherence to the programme The sudden 
withdrawal of the band would have put us m an awkward predicament, 
for music is the obvious lead of every crowd, and they will follow it any- 
where 

It had not however been the custom to employ it at the Jaffa Gate, 
although It was there as a rule that the danger was greatest That 
same year 

As the standards reached the Jaffa Gate, which we had barred with Indian 
Lancers, the bearers suddenly broke to the nght and, with the mob thrusting 
behmd, burst through the troops mto the Old City Troops then closed 
up agam, and I had to nde mto the crowd and teU them not to make asses 
of themselves On the whole good humoured, and shook hands with me 
m such numbers that I am now hardly able to write Then I turned round 
and led them, smging and dancmg, past the Post Office to the Damascus 
Gate One man speared m the backside crowd pulhng up his clothes and 
showmg me the mjured portion, which I promised should be taken mto 


1 Vide Preface, p xv 
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THE WALL MWA^S WITH US 

the official pnncctioa of the Gor erm near, and, if necctsary, Decorated. 
This Eastciii freedom of speech wcU reedv^, and a \inety of other Jokes, 
which I will spare you, exchanged 

Easter came bur twice or (in certain phases of the Armenian 
Calendar) but ihncc a year The Waihng Wall was a perennial 
aniJcty After 1919 the action of the Go\‘cmmcnt was limited to 
raaintaimng the sue of the Wall free from pollution, and upholding 
the existing law of the land What this law was it had not been easy 
to ascertain, pamcularl} with regard to the nghts claimed by Jews 
of bringing teiih them chairs and benches for the performance of 
their rclipous dunes I obaioed from the Moslem authonnes pre- 
vious rulmgs on this subicct, from which it restilied that, according 
to the practice of the Ottoman Gov’cmment, neither benches nor 
chairs were pcnniticd They appeared ncv'crthdess to have been (and 
foldmg-chaiti still were) occasionally brought b> temporary, mdi- 
vidual, and unofficial arrangements with the Ma^krdbtSt or Moors, 
m the neighbouring houses but so far as our legists could discrnTT 
the Ottoman Government had never receded from the above decision 
We therefore informed the Rabbis and instructed the Police accord- 
ingly The Moslem objection to the mtioduciion of benches (which 
I consistently coda\t>ufed to overcome on grounds of reason and 
of bunuiuty) was based partly upon the feet that the pavement m 
front of the Wall was acmally the only approach to one or more of 
the Maghrdbt houses, and that it was m dimger of bang blocked if 
benches or anything of a permanent nature were aDowed to obstruct 
the fairway but still more upon the theory, unfortimalcly verified by 
universal experience m Jerusalem, that any concession or abrogation 
of cxistmg rights tended to become the thm end of a wedge before 
which other nghts were apt to dismtegraic. Chant, they feared, 
would become wooden bcn^cs, wooden benches iron bcn(ics, iron 
benches fixed stone benches, with the corollary that covering from 
above ogimst sim and ram and from the side against cold was equally 
a matter of hnmamty, so that the Waaf would one day find house* 
belonging to others erected against their wishes upon thar own 
property Such exarocrated suspicions had been for centimes at 
the root of most ofthc constantly recurring trouble between the 
various Christian ntes at the Holy Sepulchre, where, after all, the 
conflict iVBS betw een adherents of one mtb, and not complicated by 
the hopes and apprehensions aroused by the Balfour Dedarauon 

The bmch question came up a^in m April 1922, evobng another 
protest from the Director General of Waqfs, together with equally 
strong protests from the Zionist Commission and the Council of 
Jerusalem Jews On 5 May the acting Distnct Governor informed 
the President of the Council of Jerusalem Jews that, until a settlement 
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should have been reached, no benches should be set up at the Wailing 
Wall The Pohce were again instructed m the same sense. In October 
of the same year the Chief Rabbi Kuk was similarly notified, nor 
were any of these notifications subsequently cancelled or modified by 
the Government The situation therefore of the Status Quo m this 
matter was well known to all the parties concerned 

The latest occasion on which this vexed question was brought 
before the pubhc m my time was on the day of Atonement 1925, 
when, although the Ziomst Commission, Chief Rabbmate, and Council 
of Jerusalem Jews were well aware of the orders, benches and chairs 
were agam brought m such numbers as to evoke protest j&om the 
local Moslems to the Pohce, who referred the matter for specific 
mstructions to the District Commissioner’s Office So soon as I 
learnt of the occurrence I sent down an officer to the Wall with 
mstructions that worshippers already seated were to be allowed to 
remain so undisturbed, but that no more chairs should be brought 
A protest was received by me next day from the Mufti, and at the 
same time one from the Ziomst Organization No complamts were 
brought against the manner m which the Pohce carried out their 
duties, but It was urged that previous wammg should have been 
given that the law was gomg to be mamtamed, and that worshippers 
should not have been disturbed m the imdst of their devotions With 
regard to these contentions I had to remark, firstly that there had been 
no madent or rumour of madent for two years, and that, had small 
chairs been mtroduced m suffiaently moderate numbers, it is more 
t han probable that the question of prmaple would never have been 
raised by the Maghrdbts, and secondly that, m the Holy Sepulchre 
and other Holy Places, infraction of the Status Quo, even m the most 
sacred services upon the most holy days, had from time immemorial 
been dealt with immediately and on the spot owmg to the strong 
probabihty of its bemg subsequently regarded as a precedent, and 
bemg transmuted from an infraction mto an mtegral portion of the 
very Status which it mfrmged 

In those days there still seemed to exist two possible solutions of 
the problem the first and best, that the matter should be mutually 
arranged by the Jewish and Moslem rehgious authonties without 
mtervention either by the Government or the Ziomst Commission 
the second, that the Moslems should themselves erect (at the charge 
if desired of the Pro- Jerusalem Society) and maintain as their own 
property the necessary stone benches, thereby satisfying the natural 
and not unreasonable claims of the Jews and safeguardmg m per- 
petuity their own proprietary nghts 

For my endeavours to " cope with this and other situations. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, like Lord AUenby, was very generous m his 
acknowledgments. 
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liirOJlTANCC 0^ nEIIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 

I am directed ^ His EiccUeocy tbe Hjch Commisslooer to convey to 
yoa his great tainfacuon ond appreciation ofihe faa that during the recent 
tronbies In the country you were able to mj^ntnin Jaw and order in your 
Dmnct without having recourse to the active intervention of His Majesty** 
Forces. That you succeeded in *o doing bears eloquent testimony to tbe 
influence which you cicrcisc over the popuJauon in your EHstrict and to 
the confidence which the httcr repose In you. 

W H. Deedes, 

Qvil Secretary 

With the removal jears ago of Food and Rent Rcstncoons, the 
diminution in 1927 of the District to the original area of 1917 pnd 
the assumption by the Secretariat of pohiical and other prolilems 
previously’ left to him, the paternalism of the post of Governor, or 
Commissioner of Jerusalem has been largely reduced for all con- 
cerned, but its mterest and importance arc abiding 

Few Msilors tfnd not all residents realize that I^cstmc m general 
and Jerusalem above all must be studied and understood through 
Commumtics — Moslem, Chnsuan and Hebrew — os well as through 
individuals The system of mlUtSt or confessional commumtics, 
endemic in the Near East since the Roman Empire, was fostered 
by the Onoman Turks partly to a\’oid being Ixihoed with tbe 
legalities of bnins subtler than thor own, and parti) to main rain 
drvuion. The tysicm has us disadxtmtagcs for Government and 
gm'cmcd ahke, but despite administrative, industrial and social 
blcndmg seems Ukdy to endure, ^whaps even rcmforccd Iw the 
pressure of Zionism. In a London Qub )ou learn by chance, if cv’cr, 
what is the rchpous denomination of 0 fellow member you imght 
not know until the end of a Cairo dinner party whether a fdJow guest 
was Protestant or Maronitc m Jerusalem he was mtroduced, or 
eiplaincd, according as he was a member “ of the Ladn ^ or of 
the Greek Community Furthermore, the Moslems, Latm Chnstians 
and Jew* of Jerusalem, arc outposts of world commumtics always 
on the watch for injustice against thdr r e presentatives, *0 that a 
decision perfectly fair (and accepted as luch; for a Protestant or an 
Armenian, if applied to one of those three may and often docs arouse 
comment and even action in Cairo, Rome, London and New York. 

Early m 1918 1 wrote to Mark Sykes “ The pettmess, the poignancy, 
the passion, the mediaeval agony of the atmosphere are exemphfirf 
a dozen times in the course of every day 8 work.” Yet I am still of 
the opinion that * all these sects, creeds, nations and communities, 
though mutually and reciprocally hating and hated, are in the ordinary 
relations of life so far as we arc concerned, friendly, agreeable, and 
not uncntertalning persons, deserving of the closest ottennon ’ 

* Throofboat the Near East. Coanramiriei tre de»cribed Jintufaticillj Latin " 
mher than “ Roman ” ” Greet " mher than ** Orthodox " 
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THE MOSLEMS 


Outward solidarity of a Community did not, of course, premise 
mward harmony Percy wrote to me durmg my absence at Haifa 
the same year 

The Jewish Vaads^ are fightmg, and the Arab party m the Greek Church 
don’t go to church for fear they should hear Porph’s^ name mentioned m 
the prayers I am contemplatmg a letter to the Ashkenazi Food con tainin g 
my views on the subject of Jewish mtemecme feuds, but if you propose 
to resume your position here I think I’d better not send it! 

The largest and most important Commumty m Palestine was 
that of Islam Unlike the other two, it was not subdivided mto ntes, 
degrees or denommations but mto two great partisanships, the Husseims 
and the Nashashibis The Khaldi family, descended directly from 
Muhammad’s conquermg general Khahd al-Wahd, and mpre anaent 
than either, was less powerful, though stiU able to turn the scales of 
a Mumapd Election The farther you travelled from Jerusalem the 
less would the other great famihes, such as the Abd al-Hadis of 
Samaria or the Baiduns of Acre, admit this supremacy, but m fact 
they were all workmg for one side or the other In the face of Ziomsm, 
Husseims might be said to represent Church and extreme Arab 
nationahsm, Nashashibis State and makmg the best of a bad job 
The Husseim family was of the two by far the more mdebted to the 
Bntish Authorities, who had confirmed the Ottoman appomtment of 
Kamel Hussemi, the late Mufti, nommated Musa Hussemi Mayor of 
Jerusalem (decorating them both), and were directly responsible for 
the appomtment of his successor, Haj Amin In the O E T A period 
I was m close and friendly contact with Kamel Effendi, until em- 
bittered by pohtics no less reasonable and helpful than charming He 
could be capable of courtesies m the grand manner of Islam Sixteen 
years after his death Lord WiUiam Percy wiote reminding me how 

As the cavalry returned from Salt some men broke mto the Mufti’s house, 
stole two fowls, etc , etc AUenby was furious and insisted that the Mufti 
put m a claim agamst the Corps My repeated requests to him m that 
sense were ignored till I sent one as an order from the C -m-C The reply 
m a smgle paragraph to yourself stated that “the damage was as nothing 
compared to the kindnesses which I have received from Your Excellency 
for I regard the acts of the soldiers as those of my children committed m 
their father’s house” — a very notable tnbute to that old man 

The Mayor, Musa Kazem Pasha, had all the digmty and some of 
the good qualities of the traditional Ottoman Governor The balance 


^ Boards, Committees 

^ The Archbishop of Smai, Porphynos II, was supposed to represent Hellenism 
to a far greater degree than was the ei^ed Patnarch Damianos 
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was slightlj, and for twelve j'cars, redressed bj the mayoralty of 
Rflghcb Bc\ al Nashishlbi, unciucitioiiably the ablest Arab m Palestine. 
He was gifted with an Imagination, a sv-aftness of perception and 
of action, and an absence of fatalism and /aiuer-a//er mfrajuent 
among his co-rcligiomsts, whilst as a planner, not onlj above ground, 
he was hardlj surpassed bv competitors wholly without his other 
qualificatjons His attitude towards his Muniapal CouncOlors was 
that of a solo instrument towards an entirely muted orchestra. For 
the public, m matters of House-rating, and of Skarafla — betterment 
tales — he was an Oncntal incarnation of a Tammany Boss To 
watch his expression as he submitted to me some budgetary proposal 
based upon cogent but quite unacceptable arguments was a satis- 
faction of which, though often repeated, I never weaned When, 
after mj departure the first Mumapal Hecuons were hdd, Rfighcb 
Bej* was returned, but he failed to sumi'c the second Elccuons His 
chief m*al, Ilaj Amin al Hu sam. Mufti of Jcmsalcm and President 
of Sir Herbert Samuel s Moslem Supreme Coundl, though less 
m pcrsonaht> and capaat) , or m desire to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment, nevertheless created, with his severe yet picturesque turban 
against the gorgeous setting of the Dome, a more imxriediatc im- 
pression, alike upon the local FeUah and upon the pohDcallj 
symptheiic visitor The pic> was that it always seemed, before 
rcadung Westminster, to hive faded awa> 

I am sensible of the honour of nine jears close association with 
the Laun Catholic Church m Palestine. It bnngs me memones of 
noble services rendered to the cause of rthpon and of learning, of 
the wonderful v*anct> and mterest of ns Orders, of the architectural 
tnged) of the Latin church in Bethlehan and the great barrack 
hospices and convents dwarfing the walls of Jerusalem — and of our 
occasional small nusunderstondiDgs The later Patriarch, Monsignor 
Barlassina, was an austere and outspoken Prelate of imposing presence, 
who had been conspicuously successful m Rome as Parroco of St John 
Latcran His position as rcprcscnlailvc of the Holy See was rendered 
DO easier by the immense local prestige of the Franciscans, by the 
coolly entJeal and not parocularly pro-Italian French congregadont, 
and by one or two mmor lapses of his Arab subordinates ‘ The 
Civil no less than the Mihtary Administration well understood (though 
some of us regretted) that it was not possible for any Latin eedesmsue 
to attend an Anghcan service, even on the King s birthday, but they 
were equally unable to admit the Latin Patriarch s claim of precedence 
on public occasions, over the Orthodox Patriarch, who represented 
the church of the country, or over the Armenian Patriarcl^ even if 
senior My official absence from Latin services was at first mis 


‘ Al for Ixttttnce when the Liiin Priett « Kumlkh draJ*ted a toirriloai attack 
cn the Goventment, over a local edncatkmal appeaL 
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interpreted. Passing through Rome m 1919 I called at our Legation 
to the Holy See, where 

H G showed me a letter written by a R C of Jerusalem against me^ 
because I attended Orthodox ceremomes I told him that I considered it 
my duty to go when asked to Orthodox, Armeman, Moslem and Jew, and 
would gladly have gone to Latm services if I had ever received one smgle 
mvitanon. 

When, as sometimes from the Franciscans, I did receive one, I never 
refused it. 

Of that greatest Order I have mdeed so tender a recollection that, 
seemg the famihar brown habit m any part of the world, I can hardly 
reffam even now from shakmg hands with the wearer The Fran- 
ciscans were everjnvhere. The Palestme prospect was mcomplete 
without a couple of fnars somewhere m the middle distance, and, as 
their headquarters m Rome was the Convent of St Anthony, so m 
Jerusalem they seemed to enjoy the proverbial ubiqmtd dt Sant’ Antonio 
Very speaal though not necessarily identical types of character and 
abihty are needed to become Custode di Ten a Santa, nor could there 
have been a greater contrast than between the two Custodi whose 
friendship I was privileged to enjoy Ferdmando Diotallevi, of the 
Marches, fine mouche^ philatehst, iron disaplmanan, with an unhappy 
craze for bricks and iportar, and the sohd, good-natured Neapohtan 
Aureho Marotta ^ Who could have been milder than the venerable 
Insh Father Egan (with whom I used to play chess)? Who fiercer 
than Father Godfrey Hunt when arraignmg the imquities of the 
Copts? The brethren as a whole hked the Moslems, as brava gente^ 
the Jews they regarded almost as bemgs from another planet; and 
they reserved their fire for the Orthodox Patriarchate and Church, 
which occupied most of the holy places and with which they were 
consequently mvolved m frequent and deplorable altercations 

Dante’s “ holy athlete ” St Do mini c was bnlhantly represented 
by the Convent and £cole hihlique de St l^tienne The Domimcans 
constituted the mtellectual aristocracy of Christian Palestme. Supreme 
as classiasts, onentahsts, Assynologists, witty as well as profound, 
and entirely detached from the scrimmage of the communities, these 
dehghtful Frenchman were a spiritual haven of which I must have 
taken all too frequent advantage They welcomed to their haU Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s lecture on the Centenary of Lord Byron’s death, 
mme upon the League of Nations, with a humanism we could all 
appreciate, for, over and above the erudition of Peres Vmcent and 
Savignac, did not Pere Abel habitually smoke an Enghsh pipe and 
tobacco, and had not the lUustnous Pere Lagrange sailed so close 


^ In 1934 by an extraordmary chance I met the two together m Palermo 
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to the wind that some of his works had only Just escaped the Index? 
I was m dose and adminng contact with the philanthropic woii 
of the other Rchpous Orders Hundreds of poor bop roust ha\T 
learnt thar skill at the forge or on the land from the good Salcsmns, 
and how many orphan girls ovee all thar hght xn life to the whhe- 
coifcd Sisters of St Vincent de Paul under the graaous dignity of 
La Mire Supincurc Ricamier? 

Unlike the Latins In Palestine, the Orthodox or (from the language 
of Its hturgy) “Greek” Churdi enjojed no world protection or 
assoaauons If anything, Palestine Orthodoxy suffered by such 
external contacts as it possessed, for the attempt to preserve it less as 
the church of the Palestine Orthodox than as an outpost of Hellenism 
—almost of the modem Church of Athens — was a source not only 
of constant iningue and wire-pulling,* of anxious colloquies with 
the Greek Consul m Jerusalem, and of journeys b> the Archbishop 
of the Jordan to Athens, but also of incrcaiing the discouragement 
and bitterness to the Orthodox Arabs of the country The only 
spiritual exhortation fcc q vcd b> the unfortunate ' Arabophone 
from his earliest youth was admimstcrcd, if at all, m a language which 
not one m a thousand could understand. Thwreucaily uwiced he 
might, if he had ON*crcomc these iniuaJ disadvantages, aspire as a 
neophyte to preferment m his natioial Church, but the *A^tA^oT7^— 
the Orthodox Brotherhood— is on absolute!) dose corporanon there 
were no Arab Metropolitans, Bishops or c\*cn Archimandrites, and 
a modern Arab Painatch (though there has-c been such in the remote 
past) was about as probable a prelate os on English Pope. No wonder 
then that the Orthodox Arabs seemed to pass from protest to protest, 
from conference to conference, that, to the best of my recollection, 
the Orthodox Churches, saw for bapnsms, marriages and deaths 
and the great (picturesque and exating) Festivals were oftencr empty 
than frill, and that there u'as a steady leakage mto Rome and 
Protestantism (though not to the Anglican Church, which, as originally 
mstruacd by Archbishop Benson, honourably rcfiiscs any such con- 
versions”) Apart frxim these necessities, I could never see that 
Orthodoxy rendered to its faithful any services whatever There was 
DO sort of parochial life, the entire energies of the Synod, as of the 
Bishops, Pnests and Deacons, seemed to be directed to the guardian- 
ship of the Orthodox Holy Places from real or imagined encroachment 
hy other Chnstian denominations I had not been Mflltaiy Governor 
a month before 

* " The defart of the VenizeUtt Gorcnmjcnt to Greece fa Htdr to tflea the 
ditpote la the Orthodox Pitrlirdijtte here. The Vcniielbt Metropoltotn of Aihen*, 
Mdetka Metmdils, who bea octirdy tu ppo ne d the And-Prtthtreh ptrty hu been 
depoecd by the new Greek Goremtaient to Dmnir of bis C ononn am predccenor 
(dep»cd ^ VcniieUft) md the DtmiaDo* party Is naturtlly (If discreetly) JabiltaL” 
(From a aoto tskea at the time.) 
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the Greeks and Armenians whose respective Epiphany and Chnstmas fall 
on the same day, came to blows m the Nativity at Bethlehem, and had to 
be parted by the speaal guard (chosen from experts at these disgraced 
brawls) that I had posted there 


When I decided to preserve from obhteration the only survivmg 
tombstone of a Crusader, the Enghshman Phihp Daubigny, wi thin 
the precmcts of the Holy Sepulchre, patient lobbymgs (m spite of 
my fhendship with the Orthodox Patnarch) and representations that 
the Status Quo would be more gravely mfrmged by the disappearance 
of an existmg mscription than by its removal a few mches, were 
necessary before I could obtain consent Even then, when I met 
the Director of Antiqmties and the Architect of the Pro-Jerusalem 
Soaety before the door of the Sepulchre to open the tomb, ive were 
far from astomshed to behold the surroundmg roofs, terraces and 
battlements thronged with black-stoled Greek Caloyers, contemplat- 
mg with mournful anger the preservation m their despite of a Latm 
monument 

This guardianship (the armable Patnarch would reply when I 
argued the Arab position) was the real and ongmal purpose of the 
Orthodox Church m Palestine, which they had maintained, often 
with their hves, through many centimes of infidel domination Their 
endowments were the results of foreign and not of Arab munificence, 
and Chnstian mimstrations in the accepted sense, though admittedly 
important and desirable, were a supererogation beyond their primary 
scope The Eastern Churches (as is known) concentrated from the 
be ginnin g upon the formulation rather than the dissemination of 
dogma, but the Orthodox Church of Jerusalem did mamtam until 
the War a certam number of schools and the theological college of 
the Holy Cross The War rumed that Church for many years From 
1914 Russia, her prmapal supporter, had ceased to exist, there were 
no pilgrims from anywhere, their tenants were unable to pay rents 
while Orthodox Rumama had signalized her extension of temtory by 
an act of spohation which we were powerless to prevent (“ Damianos ”, 

I wrote to my father m 1924, “ has just returned from Rumama, 
whose Sovereign presented him with 500 sacks of flour, m token. 
His Beatitude presumes, of the ^500,000 worth of Patriarchal property 
confiscated by the Rumaman Government m Bessarabia ”) The 
Patnarch had therefore been compelled to borrow for current ex- 
penses large sums at mtolerable rates of mterest O E T A found 
the Church, Convent and commumty bankrupt, and saddled with 
a debt of £600^000 almost all contracted by Damianos In his 
finanaal hand to mouth existence Damianos moved m a mystenous 
way, and I attnbute my umnterrupted happy relations with him to 
the fact that almost the only Palestine Committee upon which I 
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did not sit wtis the Orthodox Ilniincc Commission No confraternity 
^■as more loyallj pro-Bnush than the Orthodox not once did they 
Ciil to cdcbraic with a Tc Dcura the Birthday of King George the 
Fifth and the annnersary of the Liberation of Jerxisalcm,* or to pray 
for our King, the) c\cn introduced the practice of reading m English 
as well as Greek the Christmas Gospel in the Grotto of the Natmej 
at Bethlehem The Orthodox Church followed (and, m Palestine 
only, still follows) the Julian Calendar, which keeps the j'car cxactl> 
a fortnight behind our Gregorian. On the night ot January 13th 1918 
I had my first unforgettable experience of the undisaplmed Oncntal 
pageantry of an Orthodox Mass * 

I attended the Orthodox New dear’s Scmcc in the Holy Sepulchre, or 
rather the last hour and a half of it. (Total length from 11 pan. till 3 15 
ami.) The singing If monotonous is impre ssi ve, and the final procesaon, 
thrice round the Sepulchre itself and the last time renmd the whole Church 
as well, baiting for half a mmote at the four points of the compass, dearly 
stirs the imagination. Afterwards, in the vault of the Archimandrites we 
ate bread and oranges, and I found m my slice (by a crude and obvious 
compliment) the stroll gold piece which is supped to bring luck In the 
commg year, the pnests meanwhile simulatiDg astomsbment and delight. 

Damhnos the most Blessed and Holy Patriarch of the Holy Oty 
Jerusalem and of Palestine, Sjtu, Arabia, bc)*ond Jordan, Cmia of 
Galilee and Holj Zion , 133rd Patriarch in direa line of office, 
was m cscry wa> a remarkable figure. Bom m Samos (and accused 
of flooding the Patriarchate with Samiotcs) he rose to become 
Patnardi of Jerusalem, and to remam so, for no less than twentj two 
years Twice he had been expelled by Greek mflucncc twice restored 
by Arab pressure upon the Ottoman Government. Pitched battles 
were fought m the streets of Jerusalem by supporters who assumed 
(wrongly) that he must be pro-Arab because the Greeks hated him so 
bitterly But once Damianos had returned from Damascus in 1919 
tfrer his removal there by the retreating Turkish Army, pcrmutatioDS 
and combinauons of ha own Smod were powerless to break ha 
autbonty to his death he ruled them all with a rod of iron. He was 
the most splendid prdatc I ever saw Well over sa feet in stature, 
hu beard as white os snow and ha tiara scmtillating with gems, he 
easily dominated any gathering Seven Chnstmascs did I walk 

U 18. During our proccuioa inma the Pitritrdatc to tbdr Te Deum tx 
the Holy Sepuldirc two imill boy* wiUted before the Arcbbfaliop tod myielf tnd 
xsuoed ro«e lares our feet. And hilf wty through the serdee I wu mtde 
by repated mccato blows oa the crow n of the heed thrt a basket of roaa 
been emptied upon me from the derestory " The Archhisbop was Forphyi io s 
of Mount Sinai, the Pstriardi not haring letumed from adte la Damascus, See 
P 317 

M write ♦* Mia " in prefer en c e to the tedmiony-cocrca " liturgy which might 
he less dear to unOrthodox res der s 
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immediately behmd him m the procession round the Basihca of 
Constantine at Bethlehem The crowd pressed hard upon us, their 
eyes flashmg agamst the candles we carried The great brazen 
candelabra dependmg from the roof of the church were set swmgmg 
perilously to and fro until the colonnade seemed to sway m the 
shadows His Beatitude might have mtervened m the Service a 
moment before to snuff a guttermg candle or loudly to rebuke a Metro- 
pohtan for some error m his mterpretation of the Liturgy; but as he 
paced along, mcredibly majestic, the Arab women of Bethlehem and 
of the Villages of the Shepherds would lean forward m their tall 
mediaeval coifs, whispenng “ Huwa ”, “ Huwa ” — “ It is he — ^he ”, 
pluck at the hem of his robe and press it to their children’s hps 
For m spite of its defects of mdifference, supmeness and corruption,^ 
Orthodoxy was still the national Chnstiamty of Palestine, an Eastern 
Church m an Oriental country At the end of my farewell visit to 
Daimanos before leavmg Palestine he signed to me with his hand I 
bent my head . he blessed me and, as I rose, kissed me on the forehead 

Apart from the outstandmg personality of Danuanos, his mdigna- 
tions with the Fmance Commissioners and his efforts to make the 
Government exile recalcitrant Metropohtans, Palestine Orthodoxy 
comes back to me mainly m the engagmg smile of the Archimandrite 
Gerassimos, Treasurer of the Holy Sepulchre, and his courteous habit 
of providmg me on State occasions with a large bouquet, not easy 
to reconcile with uniform, the subtle charm of Archbishop Timotheos, 
who succeeded to the Patnarchate m 1935 after a three years’ death- 
grapple with the forces of Hellemsm, the admirable luncheons of the 
Archbishop of Bethlehem; the timidity of the Orthodox Arabs of 
Jerusalem until reinforced by the mtellectual firebrands of Haifa, 
the heavy mcense, the blare and flare of the Holy Fire 

Although the Coptic Convent of Jerusalem afforded me the welcome 
opportumty of exchangmg a httle Egyptian Arabic, I cannot pretend 
that the monks were then ideal members of the body pohtic, or worthy 
representatives of the Coptic Church Their Patriarch m Cairo, whose 
age was estimated at an5nhmg over one hundred and ten, needed all 
that remamed of his energies to combat the reformers m his own 
commumty, and could spare for the Copts m Jerusalem no more 
attention than to send them as Metropohtan a Prelate whose position 
had become impossible m Egypt In the fifteenth century these 
pertinacious brethren had by gradual and constant encroachment 
succeeded m erecting a httle chapel adjoining the back of the Edicule 
of the Holy Sepulchre So small is this shrme that it can contam but 
one person, and the pnest is obhged to celebrate the Mass with a 
congregation kneelmg m the aroflar fairway of the Church The 

1 It has been well said of the Orthodox Church that the wonder is not that it is 
faint and wounded and perplexed, but that it exists at all 
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Franciscans would assert and nmintnf n the public nght of way by 
appearing at mid Mass with the daily supplj of bread, meat, \TgC' 
tables and wmc, and perhaps one or two hcav7 benches, for thar 
comrades lodged in the chur<^ and struggling through the worshippers 
with a zeal which n-ould hardly have won the approval of St Francis 
There Vi-as at that time no E^ypnan Consul in Jerusalem, and the 
Copts appealed to me both in wntmg as Governor and orally as to 
a fellow Egyptian * Their letter was a typical unvcnfiablc Jerusalem 
BcToiisio or protest, such as was issued b> any Community two or 
three times a year, 

woundmg a number of cur persons who when grnmtnwt obtained 
a report from a Mcdhal Doaor* for five and seven days suspension to 
work. We, ibertfore, m the name of religion, moral and every l^al 
law. strongly protest ogalnvt such Udcoiu behaviour that makes ev er y 
boc^i brow sweat inclading the very barbarians of Alhca who arc in the 
lowest state of birbinim. We notice that the British Mandatory Govem- 
ment is purposely ovcrlocking this despotic procedure by the Latins 

Yet there was unfortunaicI> no doubt but that the Franciscans were 
technigll) in the nght, as were the police m assisting them. I 
therefore reasoned unih the Archbishop, so that he undertook to 
recovx m due coune the following straight word from the Latm 
Patriarch, throngh whom the FranascaiB then had to address their 
official correspondence 

ExceDency, 

I have repeatedly called your anention upon the insufferable ar rog a nce 
of the Copts, b« It seems dot till now Your ExceUeucy has given no orders 
on this tccoimi, because even this morning they pr evented the servant of 
the Franoscans carrj'ing food to pass thrtm^ 

Ther ef ore I declare you that from to-day we wilJ not more allow them 
to incense in our Chapel, and from to-morrow, if the servant will meet 
With opposldon in passing through we shall force our passage In order to 
keep the rights which we have always enjoyed. 

I hare the honour to be 
Youn respectively, 

Louis Patriarch. 


I could only mform the Patriarch m rq>ly that on each occasion the 
Copts had duly promised that they would do nothing to impede such 
•ccess, and re g r et that their congregation had f ailed to obey the 
injunction not to prevent the Franoscans carrying food, cooking 
vessels, and wmc from passing through and over them whilst they 


* I found later that we were *cdM according to Bridih awdWocu M emly m 
1006 thf RrMth PmW« y In CnnfTtnrinooJt WM pTOtccdng the ngfao of the Coptic 
PifcrT” b Jcrtmlem againtt Tutkfah encroachment*. „ w-ji i 

whore n^Tw^t I nerer mcceeded in obodnlag, any more than that of the Medkml 


Doctor 
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were kneeling at Mass But I did venture respectfully to suggest to 
His Beatitude that as the Mass m question was celebrated but four 
times a week, it might be possible without m any way abrogatmg or 
recedmg from a right which was admitted by all, to mstruct the servant 
responsible to choose some other time, or even to walk the few extra 
yards which would obviate his disturbmg the administration 'of the 
Holy Eucharist — a proceeding which, I was convmced. His Beatitude 
must surely be the first to deplore 
This mild response was apparently without avail, for the next 
mcident I can remember is the hurtlmg arrival at my office of Father 
Hunt, his blue eyes blazmg with at last justifiable anger. The Copts, 
whose convent gives on the Nmth Station of the Cross, had retahated 
by empt 3 nng their slops out of the wmdows on to the exact spot upon 
which the Friday procession of Franascans up the Via Dolorosa 
was accustomed to Imeel ^ Whatever the previous merits or demerits 
of either side, this was mtolerable but could anyhow be handled 
under the Law of the Land The Coptic Superior was recalled to 
Cairo the Franciscans abated their noble rage, and the correspondence 
with the Latm Patnarchate, on this topic, ceased 
Aloof from these wrangles (save m the annual Procession of the 
Holy Fire) stood the Synac Church of St Luke, a small and very 
anaent commumty, speakmg mdeed the oldest language of any — 
the antique Syriac of the Old and New Testaments. They owned 
one comparatively mmor Holy Place, the grave of Joseph of Anmathea,® 
and their worthy Jerusalem Representative was, unlike most of his 
colleagues, the recipient rather than the occasion of troubles, fre- 
quently mvoking my protection agamst his own hierarchical superior 
m Antioch or Damascus After my last (and most unwillmg) mter- 
vention on his behalf, I was happy to be able to report to the High 
Commissioner that I had mterviewed the Synac Patnarch and that 
His Beatitude, exerasmg his prerogative of mercy, had not only 
permitted Bishop Ehas to re tain his episcopal vestments and beard, 
but had appomted bim to the spintual charge of the Synac Church 
m Eg)q)t at a stipend of ^ 5 per mensem 

In the comphcated division of nghts and duties among the vanous 
churches havmg to do with the aU too numerous Holy Places, there 
was alas enough pettiness to satisfy those who concentrate upon the 
weaknesses of human mature; as well as to make sorne of us rejoice 
that the Anghcan Church was clear of any such “ ownerships ’ 
Enormous importance was attached to the ngid protocol established 
for every conceivable mcident When for mstance from excessive 
cleanmg one of the nails holdmg the silver star® m the Bethlehern 

1 At the end of the “ Street of Bad Cookery ”, the Rue Malcmsmat of the Crusaders. 

® Which would hardly be accepted by Glastonbury historians 
® Marking on the marble slab the actual place of the Nativity 
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grolto of ihc Nauvicy ^N-orkcd loose, the folkming letter duly am\Td 
from the French Consul General, m 1920 soli the rcprcsentam'c of 
Latm Chnstunitj 

JhiaaUm U 8 Mat 1920 

Mensifur Ic Gwremn/r, 

Le Rd Pht Pr/stdent Custodial de Tart SemU ttfmfomt, tPaprls tm 
rapport du Pht Gardiat du Comtnt Latm dt BeihPmt qirtm clou de PPtoQe 
tPArtcnl du lieu de la NatmU at /brtml/ et me pru de jam pre ndre la mourn 
i'ttsase cn tw de ta coruolidatioru 

Je ecus serms dhg/t dans ee butt de vouIott hen envoyer d Bethliem un 
fencSicmaere du Gouremement aujuel s adjomdra Mr Jean Raldl man premier 
Drtpnant pour assister d utte opfratton et ridiger le prods verbal et^ormb- 
menJ aux prlddenit 

Veidllez afr/n*, Monneter le (Twtrmmr, Us assurxmca de ma haute con- 
ndfrahm 

L, Rats 

What, supcrfidallj, could furnish a clearer or sadder negaoon 
of the ipint of Chnst than was revealed b> a report from my Arab 
Sub-Inspector after on madent in Bethlchon? 


Subject Ctearang of the BasUica of the Naimty 

Mild protests were made bm finally given up It is worthy of mention, 
however for record purposes to state 

(1) That the Greek Orthodox Conummiiy may open the windows of 
the Basilica throwing Southward for the time of d c a nm g only 

(2) That the Greek Orthodox Community may place a ladder on the 

floor of the Armenian Chapel for cleaning the upper part of this Chapd 
above the Cornice. . ^ , 

(3) That the Armenians have the right to clean the North face of the 
pUSr on whldi the Greek Orthodox pulpit is placed, up to the Cornice only 

(4) TTut by mutual agreement the following has been arranged, 

(а) That the Greeks should attach tbeu^ cortiln tight to the lower 

naU No 2 at the foot of the pmar whldi lies South-East of the left hand 
set of steps leading to the Aungcr . „ . . 

(б) That the Latins should have thdr curtain fall nitnri^ down the 
«me pmar leaving a space of 16 cm. between it and that of the Greek 
Orthodox. 

(c) That Nail No i be left unused by any of the OMuntti^ 

(5) Wnever the Government fa to dean any part of the Baimca the 

*^cco*try Implements should be Government s. ^ . 

(6) The above arrangements, however, are subject to alteratit^ 

of any official documents In favour of any of the above co mimmitt ea being 
produced before n ext year's dntning 

The Anglican Community's * paper ’ strength (like that of most 
Conservative majorities) was a good deal superior to that of any but 
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a King’s Birthday or an Armistice Day congregation. Many abstained 
from church attendance on the ground that the Cathedral clergy, 
few and overdriven, afforded them no personal ministrations “ Like 
aU British communities abroad ”, I wrote to my father, “ we clamour 
for chaplams and other church amemties, but are seized with a vertigo 
when asked to pay.” We computed m 1922 that the total salanes 
of Jerusalem Anghcans amounted to £66,000, and that half per cent 
of all salanes would yield the £300 annually required. This sum we 
failed to raise 

The Anghcan Cathedral of St George started by bemg, and might 
have remamed, the annual raHymg place of all nations and creeds 
on 9 December, the anmversary of AUenb/s Liberation of Jerusalem 
Bishop Macinnes, working hand m h^d with the Govemorate 
(then rich m the knowledge and resource of H. C Luke, the Assistant 
Governor), organized and conducted a Service of Thanksgivmg 
which was attended not only by the clencs of all denominations save 
the Latin Cathohc (though Latm diplomats and offiaals were there), 
but by the Moslem Mufti and the Sephardi Grand Rabbi The Bishop 
presided m cope and mitre, the High Commissioner and his Staff, 
the Governor and the Consuls were m uniform, and the Arab holders 
of Ottoman rutbds m the Turkish full dress The Lessons were read 
m Enghsh, Hebrew and Arabic; and m Greek by the Orthodox 
Patriarch robed m his vestments On the departure of Sir Herbert 
Samuel this umque and deeply appreciated^ reumon of the Great 
Faiths m the Qty revered by all three, convened by the Manda- 
tory of the Nations appomted for their common welfare, was dis- 
continued agamst the will and without consultation with the Bishop, 
on the ground that one or two denominations (who had never pro- 
tested offiaally or privately) might prefer to hold isolated services 
of their own 

For all Its rather frigid twentieth-century Gothic, its aisles narrowed 
by pamc on a buildmg overdraft, and its conventional stenalhngs, 

St George’s Cathedial was to me the most mtimately personal church 
m Palestine I am no less happy to have read the Lessons there for 
rune years, than to have persuaded the Bishop to abandon Hymns 
Anaent and Modem for the Enghsh Hymnal 

Nearly thirty years of the Near and Ahddle East have mchned me 
to the opmion of those who would assist the Eastern Churches to 
grow stronger wi thin by education and trammg, rather than weaken 
niem by enticmg their members mto other denominations. Nothmg 
seemed to denationalize an Arab, a Copt or an Armeman like becoming 
a Protestant, or “ Brutestmt as he more often pronounced himself 
I could never see that his almost unct uous respectabihty, his open 

^ “ It IS most encouragmg to find the Thmficsgiving Service so welcome m all 
— « T A cc.cftjnr dovemor to mvself 
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contempt for the \xncmblc insDtutions which be or his father had 
abandoned, were at oU snpenor to mcense and ikons If he wished 
you Happy Easter as }‘ou left the service, it was with a gentlemanly 
Nordic rcstramt, as if sympathizmg wiA a bereavement, whereas 
his cousm of the old faith shouted aloud “ N/iun-v Ji-cn-n, , ‘ Omst 
ts nsen ”, and in some places fired his gun agamst the wall of the 
Church- 

Even our own people were sometimes no more liberal or tindcr- 
standmg than those of other commnmties often supposed to be more 
unco m promismg I have menuoned the fine work of the Syna and 
Palestme Relief Soacty, j*ct after many weeks 

you win hardly beheve that I only succeeded last month in making the S 
and PJCS co-opt to their Comnuitcc a Latin Catholic, Greek Ortliodox 
and Mohammad^ member, though they purport to assist all these Com- 
mumues with an equal and impartial and were in fact, with tdfilng 
exceptions, already dome so, yet thcr would not sec that they had every- 
thing to ptin by assuming temporarily the virtue of tolcntion- 

Smularly 

the adminble lady, when preiicUng over the Talitha Cuim Girls School 
taken over by us from the GcrmaiB, and now under control of a small 
committee of which I am Chairman, fought tooth and naO, and even pro- 
voked, {teed and went through an ioddent in the school b^ore she would 
allow the few Jewish and Mcolcm pupils exemption from the daily Christian 
soricc. It was only when, as representfog the C. In-C, I absolutely declined 
to countenance such iotoieronce, and dearly bad the Committee with me, 
that she receded from thb position 

Of minor sects we had a Mormon Missionary who, though he 
effected no pubhsbcd conversions, played a very sound set of tennis, 
aud there was the “ Amcncan ” Colony ^ Since the majonty of the 
nicmbcrs were Swedes or Norwegians, the name was not popular 
^vrth the American Consulate. It was perhaps inevitable that the 
German nauonahty of tbdr diicf member rather than their English- 
speaking affinities should have been emphasized during the German 
Occupauon The Colony represented a primitive churchlcss Christian 
^ty» whose exact tenets, a spedcs of Latter Day Adventism, I never 
succeeded in discovering, but which at first caused them to regard 
the Anglican Cathedral as little better than the House of Rimmon 
in which, however, an flnntml knee must be bowed on the King’s 
•^nthday They were cynically said to have come to Jerusalem to 
^ good, and stayed to do well The truth is that they did both. 

, * ^tch, owing to to di*ruptk» hu d btp pe ar ed firocn the 3 rd cdlrioa of Sir R 
tod Mr B. Keith Rotdrt Hattdhoek f4 Paitsam 
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Their shop, “ The American Colony Store ”, besides producmg 
mfimtely the best photographic senes of Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land, catered also for the visitor-pilgrim-tourist class with a thought- 
fiilnessj a thoroughness^ which defied the competition even of the 
Jews and Armemans Their model camels, inkstands and Bible 
bmdmgs m ohvewood, their Masomc gavels carved m the white 
limestone of Kmg Solomon’s Quames, their sealed phials of guaranteed 
Jordan water; their copies of the silver Jewel shown by the Franciscans 
as the Cross of Godefroi de Bouillon, their Bukhara silks, their 
Bethlehem Women’s robes, were better, more knowledgeably descnbed, 
and more attractively shown, even than the antiqmties of the Protestant 
Armeman Nasn Ohan But a considerable portion of the wealth 
thus acquired went back mto the country, m the shape of charities 
and innumerable kmdnesses to the Arab population, Moslem as well 
as Chnstian And I sometimes wonder how far the British commumty 
remembers all the advice and assistance which we never faded to 
receive m the early days when we knew nothing and they every- 
thing, &om Mrs Vester, the great-hearted and charmmg leader of 
the “ American ” Colony 

Tune and space forbid me to attempt the description of the best 
known churches, of the Holy Sepulchre or of the stately Basihca of 
the Nativity, but I cannot leave Christian Jerusalem without tribute 
to the less well known but m some respects most perfect of aU, 
Surp HagoPi the Armeman Cathedral and Convent of St James 
Stretchmg ^ong Mount Zion ftom the Qtadel to the south- 
western extremity of the Oty Wall this is by far the best situated 
and, &om the pious care of its prelates, the best preserved of the 
anaent convents of Jerusalem I regarded the, Armeman commumty 
with mmgled sympathy and admiration Their Patriarch, the cele- 
brated Ormaman Surpazan, had been exiled by the Turks, who had 
also signified their desire to remove the treasury of St James to 
Damascus, “ where it would be safe from the depredation of the 
Alhes” Such a suggestion could not be disregarded, and several 
heavy chests, locked, corded and sealed, were duly loaded mto the 
wagons of the retreatmg army — to the temporary depletion of the 
Convent coal-supply Through no fault of its own, the commumty 
was bankrupt, and £80,000 m debt In their communal disputes 
the Armemans were only less diffi cult — as also they alone had suffered 
jjiore — than the Jews ^ their dispositions bemg as rigid and unyielding 


as their language 

Smce the Russian Revolution, whereby the position of their 
Catholicos m Soviet Etchmiadzm had become one of great difficulty, 
that of the Patriarch of Jerusalem was considered as the highest 


’^A Jew should know something of suffering Israel Zangwih wrote, after 
War “ I take from Israel the crown of thorns to place it on the brow of Armenia 
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in ihc Armenian Church The Armenians m Palestine were m general 
sober, thrift) and industrious — a good element m the population,^ 
and the standard of cleanliness and moralit) in their convent was 
higher than that of any outside the Ijitm Cathohe, Anglican and 
Protestant institutions The Cathedra! of St James, with its inlaid 
pavements, its marble traccncs, its graven mcml screens, its austere 
high hghiing, was as dchcatcl) sumptuous as a casket of Tutankhamen 
The Treasur) behind the hcaN7 curtain, the ponderous door only 
to be opened by three kcj-s held b> three pnesu, revealed a gleaming 
wealth of jewelled mitres, uaras and antiqvc vestments, of bnlliantJy 
iDraninatcd manuscripts,* and silver and ivor> doaers, culminatmg 
in the s ceptr e of King HciOm, a slender tapenng rod nearly a yard 
long, cut from a single block of amber 

In the Cathedral of St James the glor) and the misery of an anaent 
race arc transmuted into stauc mellow beauty Every j'car my last 
visii before a bolida) , m) first on rcium, was m the late afternoon 
to this dchghtful and bdoved shnne, and I had myself locked vnthm 
Its iron portals for an hour on the eve of m> fimi departure from 
Palestine. 

* “ It wooUi be dtf&cub patuft, to ^ the innah of a notioa kta italaed with 
ccb&e tbote of the Armeokni whoic Tlrtuei bare been those of peace, and 
ihdr Tices tboM cf oacnpuUkxt*' From a Leocr of Lord Djrttt. 

* O&e the ** Gc^ of the Bhdi holds hs own with atiT mussaipa ia the world, 
la the ooknhoas of these StSS the moelchh writer protests his unvonhiotss 
*• Least of ihe dercT the unpr^tiUe derk Stephanos, miscaDed a mitst which In 
aune akne be b, and tsoe tn deed ** and ** Hardened sinner and foreitner unfraitfdl 
of food and unprofitable in all waps, the onmen ti oa abk Arctas.^ 



CHAPTER XVII 


1917-1926 

A MAN SO VARIOUS THAT HE SEEMED TO BE 
NOT ONE, BUT ALL MANKLND'S EPITOME 

Dryden, Absalom and Achiiophel 

I 

Palestine Jewry is a microcosm of world Jewry mmus one element 
millionaires are represented rather than actually resident Jews 
survivmg by the end of 1917 had been mainly the Orthodox and the 
aged, smce neither had been worth persecutmg and both would be 
an economic habihty rather than an asset to the conquerors They 
were a pathetic element, many famous for their learmng and piety, 
all on Ae verge of starvation The Jewish commimity and their 
hberators owed a deep but sometimes forgotten debt of gratitude to 
a Dutch Ashkenazi banker who bemg a neutral had been unmolested 
by the Turks Mr Siegfiied Hoofien was a tall fair man of non-, 
committal appearance, a good command of dehberate Enghsh and 
great finanaal and organizmg abihty For weeks he stood forth as 
the leader and mterpreter of his people I saw him almost daily, 
and It was thanks to him not only that Jewish rehef was placed on 
a practical basis, but that we were remmded (as early as January, 
when we had one or two other preoccupations) to send him down to 
Egypt to brmg back the Mazzoth, the Unleavened Bread, ^ m time 
for the first Passover of Liberation For mne years I partook of this 
solemn and dramatic feast m the houses of Jewish fnends, but never 
with so deep a feelmg of significance as m that sprmg of hope and 
exultation So logically perfect a Ziomst was Mr Hoofien that he 
told me at his Passover table that Ziomsm would still be a power for 
good, and that he would still be a Ziomst, if there were not a smgle 
Jew m Palestme Despite this enthusiasm he was (characteristically) 
allowed, on the amvd of the Ziomst Commission, to lapse from 
pubhc fife mto the comparative obscurity of the leadmg Jewish banker. 

No Jew needed his or our help more than Rabbi Amin off and his 
unfortunate Bukharans These had been men of substance, robed on 
festal days m Bukhara silks which Bakst would have envied They 

^ Estunatmg the Jewish Communities of Jerusalem and Jaffa (mdudmg Tel Aviv) 
together at 40,000, 60,000 Rotls or 18,000 kilograms or 180 tons of Mazzoth were 
required This demanded 200 tons of wheat, 75 per cent, of which was to be dis- 
tributed among the poor and the rest sold How many tons would be required to-day? 

I suppose 2,000 
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were nov, cut off alike from access to ihar properties and news of 
±cir relations (both a\vallowcd up by Bolshevik), and the antika 
shops of Jerusalem had profited cenL per cent ottr the sale of their 
brilliant quftam The Bukharans \rcrc the most denionr tr a txv ely 
graicfuJ of all the commumucs we endeavoured to assist. 

The Orthodox Rabbis, remote from politics and administration, 
moved in a world of ihar own Thor sunless, sedentary lives, their 
furry strnmilst ihar venerable faded velvets, combmed to produce 
an cmanbic so repellent to most wsjtora that they would commiserate 
with me on ha\ing to go\cm such apparitions On the contrary, 
the extreme Orthodox such as Rabbi Sonncnfcld and the followers 
of Asudath 1 trretl nc\cr occasioned aiher to me or to the police the 
Cnnicst trouble whatc\*cr From the Administrator*! pomt of view 
ther were ideal subjects, for all ihc> desired was to be left m peace 
and the pracucc of their rehgioru For a long tune they were not only 
not pro- but violently ana Zionist, and I think their sympathy for 
me was sometimes enhanced bj Uic attacks I suffered TOm their 
poliucal and unreligious brcihrau Having no ftmds sate those 
derived from the Faithful m Russia and Poland — a source almost 
dned up — and from thetr official headquarten in Frankfort, they 
semeumea found ihdr Orthodoxy to be ihar only weapon. Tbty 
would declare that the Kasrvth or Kosherdom of the less Orthodox 
vas not Kosher at all, and refuse to cat the flesh of animals so 
ihughtcrcd As the control of slaughter-houses u a matter of public 
inierwt, both sides would lay thar case before me. I found the 
controversy, like nearly ctcry Talmudic problem, of en thralling 
interest, and was at pains to study the whole quesaon of the Shekhita 
or Ritual Slaughter, with the result that what 1 did not know of the 
varkmi officials and operaton connected with the operation — the 
requirements of Memikavn and the problem of the — was after 

a while hardly worth knowing 

The two oflBcul Chief Rabbis, appointed after the first vohmtary 
^rgamzauon of the Jewish community, were extraordinarily typical 
of the Ashkenaa and the Sqjhardi Vaads which they respcoively 
reprcacnlcd Rabbi Kuk, a dignified figure with the folds of his rich 
black silk robe ca^cssly d isguising his cruciform Order of the British 
Empire, and his ample beaver hat, spoke alwap at formidable length, 
®ud With a confidence (hardly nvallal by the Latm Patriarch himself^ 
that his words most be accepted as ex cathedra Ho colleague^ Rabbi 
Meyer, late of Salonika, with his command of French and his air of a 
of the world who would not be disturbiim the Governor but in 
^ particular protest had to associate himself with a more rigorous 
Partner, was as pure Levant as his Egyptian turban of blue satm 
ti^tly round a toft red fat, and his galaxy of those Balkan 
‘decorations which used to reward diplomacy m the Ottoman Empire. 
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I did on the first anniversary of the Balfour Declaration venture to 
dehver a brief pubhc address m the Hebrew language which he had 
restored to human speech I liked Ben Yahuda, and used to visit 
him and talk with him at length on his imm ortal and umque achieve- 
ment Ireland and Hungary have by means of Movements and 
Committees rekmdled the flames, never dead but till recently flickermg, 
of Erse and of Magyar Here was a man who by himself had summoned 
from a sleep of two thousand years — alm ost from the next world — 
a mystic antique utterance, breathmg mto it the breath of new life, 
so that the word of the Prophets became also the word of the leader 
writer (their modem counterpart), the man of saence and the school- 
boy m the football field Ben Yahuda died at his work of the great 
Hebrew dictionary, but not before he knew it was accomphshed 

e suite eteme pagine 
cadde la stanca man 

One of my earhest Jemsalem memories is of another kmdly and 
learned Jew, who mvited me to inspect his hbrary and com collection 
Next day I received this letter 

26 February 1918 

Dear Sir, 

To-day being the Jewish Purun a custom to send httle gifts, I hope you 
will not refuse me to accept these two small corns of my collection One 
is Pilatus the Roman Governor of Jerusalem and the other one with the 
palm tree is of Simon Bar Kochba the last Jewish Governor of Jerusalem 
I hope that you will accept them both m token of the pleasure I had of 
your visit yesterday 

Yours very truly, 

I. Raffa^ 

I returned them with an appreaative message that the Governor 
could accept nothmg from any hvmg soul Three or four years 
afterwards he died. Next mommg his family put mto my hands 
two htde envelopes addressed to me m his wntmg with the hope, 
which I could not gamsay, that my refusal no longer apphed 
When, early m 1918, a lady, unlike the stage Woman of Destmy 
m that she was neither tall, d^k nor thm, was ushered, with an ex- 
pression of equal good humour and resolution, mto my office I 
immediately realized that a new planet had swum mto my ken Miss 
Anme Landau had been throughout the War exiled m Alexandria 
firom her beloved Evehna de Rothschild Girls’ School, and demanded 
to return to it immediately To my miserable pleadmg that her school 
was m use as a Mihtary Hospital she opposed a steely msistence 
and very few mmutes had elapsed before I had leased her the vast 
empty buildmg known as the Abyssiman Palace Miss Landau 
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npidly became \ay much more than the Headmistress of the best 
Jewish Gtrls* School m Palestine. She was more Bntish than the 
English, fljing the Union Jack continually as well as cxdustvciy to 
toon as that was permuted She was more Jewish than the Zionists 
— no answer from her telephone on the Sabbath, c\cn by the servants 
She had been friendly with Turks and Arabs btforc the War, so that 
her generous hospitality was for manj >*car» almost the only neutral 
grou^ upon which Bnush olEaals, ardent Zionists, Moslem Beys 
and Christian EfTcndis could meet on terms of mut^ conviviahty 
Only once was her social ascendancy challenged, and then by her own 
comniunitj The occasion arose a concert I arranged late m 
1918 to pnmdc funds for the Jcrmalcm School of Music. 1 had 
impressed upon its dircaor, the accomplished violinist Tchalkov, 
that as neither the School nor the audience were cxdusivcly Jewish 
he should at the condusion confine himself to the first sue hus of 
God Save the king, a condition he promised to observe. As he 
Bd\’anccd to the front of the pbtform, we ros^ when what was 
my consternation 10 hear not that confident, basic melody but the 
Smetanesque melancholy of the Ziomst Nanonal Anth^ After 
a bar or so (TclKiikos casting upon me the agonized glance of one 
Buccumblng to force majewe) the Chief Admuustiator asked roe hoarsely 
Whats that? and when I answered Ha Tt^vaJi , asked agam 
What 8 Uut? ’ ‘ Zionist National Anthem ’ He sat down sharply, 

and was of course followed by all his ofBccn and, with recUess 
British courage (but In an cs*il hour for herself), by Miss Annie Landau 
She was forthwith pilloried os a traitress to the Cause, though there 
was no immediaiel} apparent means of punishing her TTie Zealots 
oppommity came with her first Ball, wUch they announced that no 
respecting Jew could possibly anend All my sympathies were 
With Miss Landau, as a friend, as a hostess, as public benefactress 
numb« one, but I was powerless to hghien her natural despair at 
bong boycotted by her ouTt people On the evening of the dance 
three Jewish fathers waited upon me in the Govcrnoratc. They had 
called to enquire w'hciher I wished them to attend the dance, and 
seemed disappoint^ at my refusal to give them a direct injunction. 
The unhappy men had been un dermined by treachery in th eir own 
homes their wives and daughters had bou^t new firocks, and had 
every mtennon of using them. When four hours later I contemplated 
the line of pa^ots, some resentful, others defiant, all duly following 
tip the staircase m the triumph of the daughters of Israel, my satis- 
faction was tinged with sympathy for men and brothers, os I rea l ized 
that In one relation of life there is mdeed neither Jew nor GennJe. 

Every year I partook of Miss Landau’s Feast of Tabernacles — 
Succoth— nsuaHy held in the preemets of the Ortbodoi Jewish 
Hospital of Sbaare Z^ck, whose Director, the gentle Gcrman-Jewish 
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Dr Wallach, was the first m 1918 to send me my poruon oi Mazzoth^ 
and IS still my very good friend Every single door m his hospital, 
includmg extra doors giving on to each staircase and landing, was 
kept locked, and had to be unlocked and relocked from a huge bunch 
of keys which the Doctor carried as he showed you round I was 
never able to undei stand the reason of this practice, nor to learn 
whether it was German, Jewish or pecuhar to Dr Wallach. At these 
Succoths you rmght meet the tragic, haunted figure of Dr Jacob 
Israel de Haan. He was a Dutch Jew, short, fair and extremely 
orthodox (else he had not been Miss Landau’s guest m the Shaare 
Zedek), a good poet in the Dutch language and conespondent of, 

1 think. The Telegraaf.'^ He had abandoned his career in Holland 
to serve the cause of Ziomsm m Palestine, and was bitterly disappomted 
that oflfiaal Ziomsm seemed unable to make any use of his services 
I have recorded the imtial failure of the Ziomst Commission to obtam 
the best results from local and Sephardi talent, but I wiU admit that 
de Haan may have been a difficult subject to place Indeed, I told 
him that, much as I enjoyed his conversation m my house, I would 
not have had him on the Govemorate Staff for anythmg, and I warned 
him that if he were not more temperate m his language he might 
get beaten up by his own people Facially he was an mtellectual 
version of Vmcent van Gogh, whose dreadful glare of an unknown 
terror sometimes blazed m his eyes also. One mormng I would see 
him hurrymg past, gripping that comfortless black satchel without a 
handle, his seroiette d^avocat. The next day his gold-nmmed spectacles 
would peer out of a white silk kuffiya as he drove across the Jordan 
m full Bedum costume — ^now become a Nordic Arab — ^to visit the 
Amir Abdallah His tall^ on books was superb, causmg me to lament 
the more than I could not understand the Ntezoe Karthago and his 
other poems that he gave me And on a day when my whole official 
bemg was dismembered by the Hebrew world, he left at my door a 
Baudelaire, magnificently prmted by some Dutch Press m which he 
was mterested, with the mscription* “ When all my people are cursmg 
you, I send you this for a token that I beheve m you, and m what 
you are trying to do ” So, until my leave m the summer of 1924^ 
the httle Doctor would let off the steam of his angers m my house, 
and go away, I hoped and beheved, happier that he had come Tl^n, 
m London, the Press telephoned that a Dr Jacob Israel de Haan had 
been murdered m the open streets of Jerusalem, not m an Arab . 


^ I had heard of him even before his arrival, for he 
or Signifies, and was so known to a connection of mme who .. 

work mto Enghsh I find, in answer to some request for travel ^im s 

Dutch ZiomstSignificist had better work through the very 
ganization m LondSa if he has not heard of it yet. Ins own mental sign^^w m 
be restneted, and Ihe has, and been re;ected by them, it is not for Chnsnans to 

out-Herod ” 
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Quarter, had I any opinion? I had not, but I suil have a deep 
sympathy and regret for a man dcspcralclj alone, and “ perplext 
m ilw extreme ” 

I am rendering no injusocc but a tnbmc to the Hebrew Press 
unmcdiatcly before and durmg the 1920 s, when I recall that it 
rcprcsenica the brass and the percussion rather than the strings or 
the wood Wind of the journalistic orchestra The two pnnapal news- 
papen, both dailies, were the Door ha 5 <w, or Dad} News, and 
ha AntZi The Land ' When things went wrong (and there was 
consequent!} most need for moderation) these two would nval one 
another in a blare of hatred and contempt which besides vcnng the 
puns notably augmented the ddEcuJiics of all concerned * ** The 
editor and apparent owner of the Doar ha Yem was Itamar ben Avi, 
the ocaiablc but attractive son of Ben \ahuda, who mereased a 
natural resemblance to Lord NonhclifTc b> cultivating a Napoleonic 
shock oter the right temple We were on pleasant personal toms 
indeed, after on) particularly fierce attack he would call (preferably 
not by daj nor at the Gmemorate) to ciplam that he had ody averted 
the stoning of his premises (so funouslj were the people raging 
together against me) b} the insertion of this necessary minimum of 
abuse. He furnished me with on amusuig instance of the exalti side 
of the Jewoh genius when I remarked that 11 fortunate the Jews 
of Jerusalem did not resemble the Door ha Ymt Jewish crime statfatics 
in Palestine were comparaovcly Jon ' Lowl ” he exclaimed jn- 
dignanil}, ‘ The} ma} be Ion in Jerusalem, bur I can assure you 
that in New "Vork they arc tremendous! 

The ha Arete was for some jears more consistent in its hostility, 
until one day I took my courage in both hands and visited its offices 
in Tel Avi\ I went prcpanJl to find a second Mcnahem Pasha 
arrayed against me, and was agrccablj surprised to be greeted by 


* Short for £n(s Yiavd the of loacL 

* It h £iir to rreord thin the Jetn were at least as rkifent In tbdr oplniou of each 
other On the prodDCtkm of a Kol Yfaroel, a oewipapcr re p r ocntl og extreme Jewish 
orthodoxy a roddenly coimlrBted body ” Jewish Ultra Orthodox " Sh Lunu Emm 
Y imd published the foUowinc opinictoi 

Brethrea »cm of Iincl and the whole Yesbubl 

Raise your eyes aM see the whole abodang and fihhy atmosp h e r e created by 
the DlsUss, Zooenfclds, de-Haans and Afudath Israel men. 

Let os aH raise our rote pow^fuHyl Let ns tell them Remore the old mask 
and counterfeit Orthodoxy from yocr faces and let not Jcrtmlem becoosc destroyed 
and ruioedi 

** Who asked you to lar^le our propertyl Yoo hire defiled Jemstlcml Do not 
onotlQue to do wronx by hytw 4 ng yocr men to po to laD so they can be saa edfted 
and by not lettiDsman repentj yon stand 00 yocr determlntBon to both in the 
blood of a defiled Jerusalem. Woe, the skfea are horrified to tee such terrib l e dcfllini 
of the Name, . 

“ Let iH of us, old tod youns, atiembie as one man and eipreu ocr sharp and 
detemi fr i fd protest against the doers of thb great sin — egahm the defiJen of the 
honour of Jerusalem u>d her learned iDcn,” 
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Dr Wallach, was the first m 1918 to send me my portion of Mazzoth^ 
and IS still my very good friend Every smgle door m his hospital, 
mcludmg extra doors givmg on to each staircase and landmg, was 
kept locked, and had to be i^ocked and relocked fi:om a huge bunch 
of keys which the Doctor carried as he showed you round I was 
never able to imderstand the reason of this practice, nor to learn 
whether it was German, Jewish or pecuhar to Dr Wallach At these 
Succoths you might meet the tragic, haunted figure of Dr Jacob 
Israel de Haan He was a Dutch Jew, short, fair and extremely 
orthodox (else he had not been Miss Landau’s guest m the Shaare 
Zedek), a good poet m the Dutch language and correspondent of, 
1 think. The Telegraaf^ He had abandoned his career m Holland 
to serve the cause of Ziomsm m Palestme, and was bitterly disappomted 
that offiaal Ziomsm seemed unable to make any use of his services 
I have recorded the imtial failure of the Ziomst Comnussion to obtam 
the best results from local and Sephardi talent, but I will admit that 
de Haan may have been a difficult subject to place Indeed, I told 
him that, much as I enjoyed his conversation m my house, I would 
not have had him on the Govemorate Staff for anything, and I warned 
hun that if he were not more temperate m his language he might 
get beaten up by his own people Facially he was an mtellectual 
version of Vmcent van Gogh, whose dreadful glare of an unknown 
terror sometimes blazed m his eyes also One mommg I would see 
h i m hurrymg past, gnppmg that comfortless black satchel without a 
handle, his serviette (Tavocat The next day his gold-nmmed spectacles 
would peer out of a white silk kuffiya as he drove across the Jordan 
m full Bedum costume — ^now become a Nordic Arab — ^to visit the 
Amir Abdallah His tall^ on books was superb, causmg me to lament 
the more than I could not understand the Ntewe Karthago and his 
other poems that he gave me And on a day when my whole offiaal 
bemg was dismembered by the Hebrew world, he left at my door a 
Baudelaire, magnificently prmted by some Dutch Press m which he 
was mterested, with the mscription “ When all my people are cursmg 
you, I send you this for a token that I beheve m you, and m what 
you are trying to do ” j'So, until my leave m the s umm er of 1924, 
the little Doaor would' let off the steam of his angers m my house, 
and go away, I hoped and beheved, happier that he had come Then, 
m London, the Press telephoned that a Dr Jacob Israel de Haan had 
been murdered m the open streets of Jerusalem, not m an Arab 


^ I had heard of him even before his amvalj for he was mterested m Semantics 
or SignificSj and was so known to a connection of mme who had translated Brdal’s 
work into Enghsh I find, m answer to some request for travel facihties “ Nina’s 
Dutch Ziomst Significist had better work through the very powerful Zionist Or- 
ganization m London if he has not heard of it yet, his own mental significance must 
be restricted, and if he has, and been rejected by them, it is not for Christians to 
out-Herod ” 
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Quancr, had I am orinion? I had noi, bui I suU haic a deep 
sjmpath} and repm for a man dopcraiclv alone, and ‘ perplext 
in the cxuc i i ie ’ 

I am rendering no in|usiicc but a tribute to the Hebreu Prcsi 
nnmediatelj bribre and during the 19.0 j, when I recall that it 
represented Uie brass and the percussion rather than the strings or 
the wood wind of the loumabstic orchestra The two pnrapal nevrs 
papers, both dailies, were the Dear ka-Yrm, or Dailj News, and 
ha Anlz, T1 e Land ' VThen things went wrong (and there was 
consequentls mmt need for inodciauon) these two would tical one 
another in a blare of hatred and coniempt which besides senng the 
-pints noubl) augmented the difhculues of all concerned * ** The 
editor and opj^tent owner of the Tioar haA rm was Iiamar ben Avi 
the caaiable but nttraciise son of Ben ^ahuda, who mcreased a 
natural resemblance to Lord SorthclilTc by cultiiating a Napoleonic 
shock oeer the nght temple VCc were on pleasant personal terms 
indeed, after am particularlv fierce cttack he muld call (prcferablj 
not by day nor at the Gmemorate) to explain that he had only averted 
the storunp of his premi es (so furiously were the people raging 
together agsimt me) by the insertion of this ncoessaty ramimum of 
abuse. He furnished me with an amu mg instance of the cxalii side 
of the Jewish genius when I rematked that it wiis fortunate the Jews 
of Jetu-alem did not resemble the Door Aa- 1 nm , Jew ish crime statisucs 
m Palestine were comparausely low 'Low I’ he exclaimed In- 
dignantly, 'They may be low in Jerusalem, but 1 can assure you 
that m New ^ork they arc tremendous! 

The ha Arclz was for some years more consistent in its hostility, 
until one slay I took my courage in both hands and suited its offices 
m Tel Am I went prepared to find a second iMcnahem Pasha 
arrayed against me, and was agreeably surpnsed to be greeted by 

* Sheet for £rrf« ^ imv/ the Laod of 

* It h fair to reewd thtt the Irto were ti I«»ii as Tteknt la ihdr oydokint of etch 
other On the jmsducilon of i Kol ^ hrorf • nemnarer rtprtseniia* mreme Jewlth 
orthodoxy a laddenJy coatiinaed body Jcwrlih Ultn Orthodox ” Sh Uem Emme 
y/troW mbUthed the foUowina oa lakm s 

“ Brethren tons cf Israel and the whole ^etJmbl 

“ Raise yonr eyes and ace the whole thocUns and flUhy a tasoi p here created by 
the DUidns Zooenfeldi dc'lltint and Agpdaih Itml men. 

** Let tn an raise our rote powcrfullyl Let ut tell ihemi R em or e the old mask 
and ccmmcrfrft Onbodoiy from your faces and let not Jerusalem become destroyed 
tuioedl 

"Who asked you to Ineadc our property! lou hare defiled Jcn«alemf Do doc 
coatiooc to do wroa e by tadoctng your men to (o to laO to they am be tanedfied 
and by doc lettiftR them repenli you ttand oo your determination to both fat the 
blood of a del^ Jerusalem- Woe the tUca arc horrified to tet tuch terrible defiling 
of the Name. 

" Let all of tu, old and younc assemble as one man and express our sharp and 
dctcmtiDed protest agafam the doers of this crcii sfav— agaimt the dcfllers of the 
honour of Jeruulero and her learned men " 
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a foendly, reserved and cultivated Dr Glickson, the only man apart 
from Rutenberg, Weizmann and Maurice Barmg who has made me 
regret my ignorance of the Russian language The Hebrew Press m 
general shared with the Arab the defect of refusmg to verify informa- 
tion before castmg it mto prmt. Scores of gross and sometimes comic 
errors^ could have been avoided if the editor would have telephoned 
to the Government ofl&ce concerned, and it was not unM my last 
year that I was able to estabhsh this system with the ha-Aretz This 
“ Dutch Courage ” of Press mtemperance m times of trouble served 
mainly to inflame the feehngs of Arabs and British, as well as Jews 
Some even shook their fists as I drove past (but soon ceased, apparently 
disconcerted by the receipt m return of a pimctihous military salute) 
Chance favoured me once when I opened as guest of honour an ex- 
hibition at Tel Aviv, and two young mdignants ostentatiously walked 
out as I rose to speak and m agam (to pomt then: moral) directly 
I sat down, a miscalculation which forced them, before a dehghted 
audience, to endure the speech repeated word for word m Hebrew 

For daily news m English we were dependent upon The Palestine 
Bulletin^ which consisted of two or three sheets of foreign telegrams, 
local information and offiaal announcements At first mchned to 
be tendencious, though milder than the Hebrew Press (or it would 
not have sold to Gentdes), the Bulletin became notably more impartial 
imder Gershon Agronsky, an Amencan tramed joumahst with some- 
thmg of the clear-cut decisiveness of Lord Lloyd My colleagues 
were often bored by the lengthy descriptions of Teas, Luncheons 
and Dinners given m honour of the seventh, tenth, twenty-fifth or 
fiftieth anmversary m the career of some “ famous ” Ziomst worker 
of Cracow or Pittsburg, I foimd them no harder to bear than the 
detailed accounts of golf and football matches m the British Daily 
Press 

“ Where is God ”, asks van Gogh m a letter, “ if not among the 
artists? ” I cannot think He was mvariably to be found with the 
pamters of Palestme All were zealous, two or three good; most 
seemed to concentrate upon acqmrmg the temperament rather than 
the qualifications of the artist. Nevertheless, my feehng, after fourteen 
years m Egypt, was of enchantment to find any local pamters at all 
The two outstandmg artists of my time were Rubm and Bomberg, 
Rubm with a whimsically mterestmg vision, Bomberg seemmg to 
record a powerful cosnuc stare Rubm made fnends everywhere, 
Bomberg passed from madent to mcident “ Discovered ” by Solomon 
J. Solomon, assisted by Sargent and Muirhead Bone, he had m 1923 

^Visiting Syria, my wife and I reached Damascus late at mght, went straight 
to bed, and left at seven o’clock next mommg The Jerusalem Press pubhshed a 
spmted account of a banquet given m our honour by the Arabs of Damascus, m 
the course of which I had announced that I had been appomted His Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at the Court of Pckm 
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been dupatched to Palestine by the Ziomst Orgamzauon to paint 
propaganda. Apart from Bombergs personal ccccnmaiy, there 
were inherent posMbiliucs of trouble in that Airs Bomberp, though 
a Zionist, \ras not a Jewess, and that Bomberg, though entirely 
Jewish, xn\ strongl) nnti Zionisu Once m Palestine (fonificd b) 
a letter of introdumon from Edward Marsh) Bomberg produced 
some admirable sketches and drawings of camels, mountains, and 
Arab \iUagcs, the last csrcciallj Icndmg ihcmsclm to strong cubistic 
treatment. VChilc 1 could not blame him for finding such subjects 
more casil) conscrtiblc into terms of art than the fiicts of Jewish 
progr es s, enterpme and dcvciopmcni, 1 felt that his Zionist sponsors 
were hardly receiving the sort of value ihc) had reason to expea 
for ihar monev, though I did consider that bis painunp were at 
least as hkcl) to ottna ilic world to Palcsunc as the mcchamicd 
sower going forth towing or groups of merr} immigrants danang 
round Old Testament nu\*polci Ilaving broken with his ongmal 
backen, Bomberg proceed^ to execute some remarkable aspects 
of Judaea in a l^pp) blend of topographical and artistic reality 1 
arranged his joum^ and sojourn, in Para, whence rrtuming he 
amviid m Jcriisalcra with some cxccilcni cam'asscs (one of which 
IS now in the Birmingham An Gallcr>) and a largish donhej siandmg 
in the rear half of is Ford car The two landscapes of and from 
Jerusalem which be did for me were the best prcscnimcnis that I 
have ever seen of those immortal prospects the light white summer 
dust parched and blinded the stones cned out They were Jerusalem 

1 remember Dr Wazmann rcgraimg that the greatest sculptor 
in Russia, who was a Jew, could choose for his masterpiece noting 
more raaal than a statue of Prtcr the Great In Palcsunc (perhaps 
as a result of the Donor’s Ukau) the common tendenej was dread- 
fullj the rcv'crse. Shutting ro> c)*cs after ten >'cars’ absence I can 
recall little bcjxmd in unending senes of Shulamlu, Jeremiahs, 
Rabbis in S)Tiagogucs or refugees in the snow “ Art ” rugs were 
(most un-Mosaically) stencilled with portraits of Hcrzl or Samuel, 
brass ash nap stamped with seven branch candicsucks or Solomon’s 
Seal This aiutude, these exhibits, maj have itimulatcd nationalistic 
expression but, cspcaallj as culuvutcd at the Bczalcl Art Insutuuon, 
ihc> were the nc^lion of an— often the death of craft. 

Music 13 purer than visual on, and offcTS less opportunity for the 
cruder and more obvious forms of nanonalisilc propaganda The 
Zionist Anthem Ha Tujvah (oficr the old Russian and Austrian the 
finest of National Anthems) is far more Slavonic than Hebrew in 
feeling It was unambmously harmonized, and I alwap wundcred 
that no musician had been at pains to wnlc Vonauons and a Fugue 
on its strong simple melody Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn ore the 
only two standard composers of unquestionably Jewish extraction 
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Of tiese, Meyerbeer was dead beyond even fashionable resurrection 
at Covent Garden, and the influence of Mendelssohn, if any, was 
m the direct line of the great classics Unshackled therefore by the 
tradition or necessity of producing specifically Jewish music, the 
natural gemus of the Jews immediately attamed an astomslungly 
high level of musical study and performance The concerts of our 
Musical Soaety were an abidmg pleasure, both from the quality 
of the music and &om the spint of the audiences — enthusiastic for 
Gentile, pardonably dehrious over Hebrew virtuosity On such 
occasions the hall would be rushed with amusing mdisciplme by a 
few scores of ticketless devotees, passionately convinced that they 
had as much right to be there as anybody else. And I well remember 
my wife’s amazement, as Chairman of the Committee, at the pro- 
portion of reduced or free tickets, or the half-dozen seats to one 
Press critic, that Mr Horovitz, as Secretary, considered the least 
the Soaety could accord It is my firm belief that \vith oflScial en- 
couragement as well as private support Palestme may well become 
a centre of solo, chamber and orchestral music not inferior to Pans, 
Rome or even Vienna,^ with the additional and rare advantage that 
even a mixed Palestme audience could hardly extract pohtical 
significance from a sonata, a qumtet or a symphony 

By 1922 we had begun to thmk of that less pure if more sumptuous 
and infimtely more costly form of music. Grand Opera (like tapestry, 
a criterion of higher avilization), and after one or two unsuccessful 
tentatives on our part^ the Jews, imder the resourceful Golinkm, 
succeeded, provmg madentaUy the merit of Hebrew as a language 
for smgmg The voices and the acting surpassed the orchestra, and the 
accommodation of the house was primitive Heav)^ boots reverberated 
along the bare-planked corndors, and young men m white trousers 
and Russian blouses prowled up and down seUmg chocolate and 
pistachio nuts The play was, very much, the thmg, with an atmos- 
phere remote as yet from the bourgeois rendezvous of the Pans 
Opera House, still remoter from the tiaras and impunctuahties of 
Covent Garden 

The immumty I have suggested for abstraa music did not always 
save the jnusiaans — as a troupe of White Russian Smgers discovered 
on bemg seriously assaulted by Jerusalem Jews with recent persecu- 
tions hot m their memory And there was the mcident occasioned 


^ Some months after this claim was made Toscanmi proved it to the world 
® I find a 1922 circiilar readmg “ A group of persons mterested m art and music 
in Palestme met recently under the chairmanship of Mr Ronald Storrs, C M G , 
C B E 3 Governor of Jerusalem, to consider the possibfiity of startmg an Opera 
Company m Palestme The programme with facts and figures was discussed, and the 
conclusion was arrived at that the idea is feasible and can take shape m the near 
future provided a suffiaent number of residents will take a practical mterest m it ” 
Nothmg came of this 
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b> the pcrfonnincc m Jerusalem of La One of the defects 

(minor elsewhere than in Jerusalem) of Iblis*) s opera n that it 
introduces upon the scene the daughter of a Cardinal Its announce- 
ment therefore evoVed a sharp protest from the Latin Patriarch, 
with the demand that the performance, billed for that night, should 
be cancelled The Adnumsirauon sjTnpaihircd with Hts Bcautude, 
but were unwilling to penahre the Cempanj A ‘ formula * was 
found whereby the ' Cardinal ** should become on stage, hoardmp 
and progr a mmes alike, o Judge and the piece was dul> licensed 
though the Patriarchate stoutU maintained thar objections What 
then was the astonishment of the Goscmmcni to receive from His 
Beatitude that cv'cning a graceful appreoauon of lhar just firmness ’ , 
and of the good cfTcn it could not fail to produce in right thinking 
arclcs! On enquiry thej found that owing to omc internal dispute 
the cast had struck and refused to pUv thus providing the solitary 
instance of the Palestine Gov‘cmrocnt— pahaps of an) Goscmmcni— 
bang accorded aedit the) did not dcscrs’c. 

Hebrew drarru without the licln of mclod) was hcasicr going for 
the uniniiutcd, but even so, could an>ODc remain unsurred by, or 
ever forget, the tcrrifsing Dihhuht the iraged) of demoniac possession, 
startlingly presented b> the Eretz Israel Coropans? 

I ulk^ often with Akhad Ita Am ( One of the People ’ ) the 
essayist of spmtual Zionism sh>, courteous and distinguished, but 
alread) frail m his last iUness and 1 have alwa)^ r c cT c tted I did not 
see more of the blunt sunple Nahman Bialik, the Arch Poet 

of the Hebrew Renaissance. Bialiks Hakhmuim (Take me ml) has 
often been iransbtcd, but ncv^cr so well as m the version which 
Jabounsk) pvc me in Jerusalem, and which I now print, opposite 
the Hebrew onginal 

Hakbnissini lahat kcnafckhl, 

Va-han b cm va ahoi, 

VThi hekekh nukJat roshl, 

Ktn tefliotay ba niddahou 
Bi'Sh ct rohainin, ben ha 
sbemashof, 

Shebi va apal lakh sod }'issuray 
Omrim ycih ba-olam neurim 
HckJon neuray? 

VoKxl nu chad bkh ctvadda 
Nifibl nhrefa bc«4abavah, 

Omrim ahava yesh ba-olam- 
Ma zot ahava? 

Ha Kokbavim nmmu oii, 


Be ny mother, be my sister. 

Screen my bead benenh your wing, 
And my pra)^!, by God un 
omwcTcd, 

To your bosom let me bnng 
And at dusk, the hour of mercy, 

Stoop, III whisper you the truth 
People talk of jrouih— what ii it? 
Wbw is It, my youth? 

For my soul was burned by fire 
From within, or far abovx. 

People talk of lovx — where is It? 
W^l is it, to love? 

Stan were bright, but they deceived 
me. 
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Haya halom — gam hu avar. 

Atta en li kelum ba-olam, 
En h davar 


Gone the dream I dreamed 
before. 

Now my life has run to nothmg- 
Nothing more. 


Hakhmssim tahat kenafekh, 
Va-haya h em va-ahot, 
V’lhi hekekh miklat roshi, 

Kan tefillotay ha-mddahot 


Be my mother, be my sister. 

Screen my head beneath your wmg, 
And my prayers, by God im- 
answered. 

To your bosom let me brmg 


Apart from the works of these two fine writers the only Jewish 
book of outstandmg merit produced m or about Palestme was 
Dr Klauzner’s remarkable Hebrew Life of Jesus, a study not only 
scholarly but sympathetic^ and the first to be written on that theme 
by an orthodox rehgious Jew 

Two memories very clear m my mind illustrate the sort of unex- 
pected attitudes that were found so disconcerting by oflhaals from 
well established African or West Indian Colomes I was walkmg 
with my wife on a Friday evenmg up the long street m the Meo 
Sheonm — the “ Hundred Gates when we came upon a dense 
crowd of people Crowds are not good m Jerusalem, and should never 
be aUow^ to gather Pushmg mto the nuddle, I found an Arab 
taxi-dnver earnestly claimmg his fare He had left Jaffa with a 
Jewish passenger that afternoon. By the time they reached this their 
destination the sun had set, the Sabbath had begun, and no sort of 
finanaal transaction could take place There was no refusal to pay 
“ the driver had only to call on Sunday mommg ” (thus makmg two 
more journeys of forty nules) “ and he would receive his money ” 
The gathermg was anim ated but, as befitted the sacred hour, m 
excellent temper The Arab was a httle dazed by the situation, which 
the Jews were honestly puzzled by his mabdity to understand. He 
had no Hebrew or Yiddish, without knowledge of which their Arabic 
seemed unmtelhgible An onlooker, neither Arab nor Jew, dis- 
charged the debt and was punctihously (and I beheve gratefully) 
repaid on Sunday mommg. 

Durmg my third or fourth attendance at the Holy Fire I suddenly 
noticed about ten yards from me that extra fiinous eddy and surge 
of a mob which means kilhng The vast and hon-hearted pohce 
officer Ibrahim Stambuh ploughed me a path to the swirl, where 
I found to my horror that a Jew had made his way (on this occasion 


^ Translated into excellent English by Canon Danby of St George’s Cathedral, 
Jerusalem Afterwards Professor of Hebrew at Oxford 

® I know not why so named The only other use of the epithet I can remember 
was m anaent Thebes, which was constantly ated as har6fnrv\os, hundred- 
gated 
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of nil) into the Church of the Holy Sqiulchrc, and had been dis- 
co\crcd I lupposc death was about one minute awa\ from him 
Haifa doicn constables, not without diflicult>, earned hun out of the 
building mto safct> Next mommg he called at the Gostmoratc 
to complain of police interference in a place where he had just as 
much legal nphi to stand as they or I 
Zioniiis had reason to be proud of thar creations, but ihar propa- 
pnda was sometimes o\*crwhclminp The unsuspecting lounst would 
be hustled round commurul icttlcmcnts, Osi 1 nsun Bulls, kosher 
ibaitoirs, maternity bospIuU, Lodzia Sock Factorj, Dclphincr Silk 
Looms, Raanan Chocolate CK*cns and Silicate Bni Kilns, till hn 
bram reeled with the curves, graphs, diagrams and siausucs Tel 
Aw, the Hill of Spnng,* exates %ct> dilTertnt emouons m dilTcrcnt 
breasts, cs^n conflicting emotions m the same breast There indeed 
roar* the iircct where rolled the sand there if an>‘whcrc on earth 
16 the triumph of ochiescment In 1909 sixes Jewish families hsing 
in Jafla formed a rcsoUx I twA nrmrrv/ ^ — ‘ I shall build thee 
and thou shall be built Now on the barren dunes stands a at) of 
1^0,000 inhabitants, tlic quintcsscntul Jewish aiy, one of the most 
significant aucs m the world The lettenng which greets jour gaxc, 
naming streets, banks, and shops is Hebrew , gcncrall) the imprtssnc 
square chancten, lomcumcs alas! the repellent rounded An senpt, 
mocking and demeaning the anaent austcnt> All om the world 
shop^igns and names arc of rcscalmg interest Jerusalem and Tel 
As*i\ wrre no cxccpuons, cspcaall) in thar rendennp of Jewish and 
Polish, and even I rcnch ongmals Scs'cral doaors were ‘ Specialists 
in all diseases ‘ Diplomauc Midwife did not neccssarilj denote 
a ladj of more laa and patience than the asxrogc Sage Femme 
Diplo^e A Mc^Itste proclaimed her skill in " Dresses for Balls and 
Street Walking There was too much buildmg in Tel Avt\ for 
the space, and much of the architecture had dcarl> been added 
after consinicuon Banks and doaors, law>ers and ^dwh'cs were 
almost alternate along some of the crowded thoroughfares, and m 
the residential quarters the daughter ofesery house (home from the 
might be heard tinkling out her dail} portion of Grieg 
If you dislike Jcss*s — if you do not acmcly like them — stand dear 
of Tel Aviv The) vnW say the Jews arc the salt of the earth, you will 
reply that sou cannot dine off salt The concentrauon of Judaism, 
body, mind and soul can indeed be osTrpowcnng I make bold to 
confess that I did like Tel Aviv, and that I would not willingly go 
near Palestine without a glimpse of its pulsating energy As I wntc 
it is as though the Majnr, Mr Dizcngoff, pater patnaet were conducting 
me once more round his creation I listen to the hitest prodigy of 
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realized illiterate and deaf with whom all commumties abound) 
Hardly ever did I fail to receive when all was over three or four 
commumcations from ladies deplormg that for “ a Show which 
people say was so successful ” somebody could not have taken a httle 
trouble to let people know beforehand 

For other entertainment you could shoot partndge and sand- 
grouse m the Jordan valley, and might even be so fortunate as to kill 
a descendant of the few wild boars left by the Austrahans At Lydda 
was a pack of hounds which hunted jackals through the ohve groves 
At the Meet (it was a pomt of honour to attend) on Boxmg Day we 
sometimes mustered nearly a hundred strong. 

Besides the pageantry of the major festivals, residents were 
occasionally treated to an unexpected amemty Early m 1922 repre- 
sentatives of the Fox Film Corporation descended upon Jerusdem 
for the purpose of screemng agamst the sixteenth-century walls the 
capture of the Oty by Titus These reahsts soon found the Palestme 
colour to be all too local The legionaries, borrowed from the British 
Regiment and duly accoutred m palliums and helmets, had hardly 
begun the assault when a real (though tnfling) alarm elsewhere 
caused them to hurry mto then tumcs and trousers and decamp 
Nor were the operators more fortunate when they descended to 
the plams to record a camel charge by Bedum. Two or three hundred 
of these wamors were expensively collected and furmshed for the 
occasion with gilt “ property ” javehns The ground was chosen and 
measured, and the cameras placed But the temptation was too 
strong for the children of Ishmael, and the camels, complete with 
riders and armament, galloped out of focus mto space, to be no more 
seen 

Would that I could remember more of the remarkable visitors to 
Palestme. One quahty they had m common the greater the man the 
deeper his appreaation of Jerusalem Lord Milner came twice 
the first time m the days of O E T A , when I took him down to 
Hebron to see the great mosque built over the Cave of Machpelah ^ 
At tea afterwards with the Mihtary Governor we found tennis, and 
I was asked to play An Arab handed me the balls for service and as 
he turned to pick up more emitted a curious clank. Lookmg closer 
I discovered that both he and his colleague at the other end were 
long term cmnmals, heavily chamed by the ankles, whom the local 
pohce officer had sent up from the gaol to act as ball boys I could 
not beheve that such a practice (convement though it were) would 
favourably impress a Cabmet Minister, but Lord Milner seemed to 
endure it with fortitude. On his second visit m 1922 after the first 
unsuccessful Egyptian negotiations 

^ Handbook of Palestine, p in, “ a-b ” 
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llc !o]d me lhai there va\ no rcoion on earth why an Ej^j-pilan Agree 
mcni infinjttly more wusfactory to oiineh*« ibould not ha^ been reached 
in London bit lummer AdU ven IntcUigcnt 5>‘mpajhetic *nd willing, 
tnd by dmchinp the nutter (hen M could rave obtained reciprocal 
puaraniect from the Eg>7iun$ which the actual Agree m ent fif so It can be 
called) has not px-cn m The Egyptians were pre pa red to do almost an> 
thing w long as the) were allowr^ foreign re p r es entattvea They would 
have declared and echoowledged a mQiu^ rone not raised the question 
of the Sudan, and allowed the Adnsen to conunue in OlTicc Dui the whole 
thing was upset owing to the oppcnitlon of \, acting on 1 

By July 19:0 the posiuon of Faisal in Damascus had become 
impossible. He rail) bclicscd that Lord Alicnby svould interscnc 
or c\cn support him against our French Allies, and his disillusion 
and cxpulMon in 19-0 after so glonous an entry a bare twxiscmonih 
arlicT was a pathetic, almost a irapc episode His decline and bll 
are dramaticall) shown by the trambtions he pa\x me of the last 
tdeprams exchanged 


21 VlL 20 

Memsieur Ic Gdifral Gooraud 

Having accepted all the conditions stated In rour note of the I4ih Inst, 
and Coding io iplte of that the French troops advanang towards Damascus, 
tod dcsirmn oo the oiber hand, to avola uTl the bn moment a useless 
eCtuion of blood I ask for on arrest of operations of the troops which wtmld 
crabic us to discuss aflairs os irtdlatcd by your telegram received to-day 
A member of the Gosxmmcnt Is proceeding to see you with a commission 
to discuss aCiirs in the name of the Government. 

Faiul 

Gteiral Gourood 23 ^ 

Beirut. 

XTc refuse war but the acceptance of your bsl note will certainly lead 
us to a chil war and cvcr% member of the Government as well as myself 
win be personally exposed to danger We arc disposed to execute fully 
your ulumatum of 14 July, four conditions of which bavx already been 
earned out and we engage ourselves to execute it loyally if the French 
armv wilJ rctrat from the pbecs it has Just occupied 

^ Folsal 

27 viL 20 

From Cokracl Toubt, Chief of the French Mission- To HJLH Amir 
Fol^ 


Damascus 

I have the honour to communicate to YR,H 0 dedskm of the French 
Government requesting you to leave Damascus ta soon as possible by 
way of the Hejaz Railways, with Y RJf » FarnDy and Suite 
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expedition I had agreed to omit the visit to the Dome of the Rock, 
a privilege which no Christian would desire to claim if the Mufti 
were churhsh enough to refuse it But entry to the Sepulchre was a 
right which it was mtolerable should be demed to Arthur Balfour 
I therefore deaded to take the risk The steep narrow streets were 
packed with sullen, silent onlookers. As they returned my salutations, 
I hoped that my guest would take their greetmgs as addressed to 
himself, and learnt afterwards that he had About the door of the 
Church the throng was so dense that we arranged to open another 
exit through the Coptic Convent In a trice the crowd had guessed 
the plan and rush^ round to await the party — ^which therefore 
departed by the mam door and returned home m peace Lord 
Balfour left Palestine “ without untoward madent, so that high 
ofl&aal credit is awarded to the Pohce: m the event of trouble you 
might have heard more of the Governor ” He found the other side 
of the Tel Aviv picture at Damascus where, but for the swift diversion 
of his tram to an unexpected station, he must mevitably have been 
tom m pieces And the journey that had begun so brilliantly ended 
(after an agonized prayer for his departure by the French Crovemor 
of Damascus) m two days’ maroomng on a liner m Beirut Harbour, 
guarded from a hostile shore by the circlmg of a French torpedo- 
destroyer 

The relations of the Palestme Government with the Palestme 
representatives of the Holy See up to 1921 though correct could 
Iwdly be called cordial, and bristled with misunderstandmgs I 
would receive, for mstance, a letter from a Monsignore accusmg the 
Palestme Postal Administration of havmg caused the loss of a number 
of signed photographs of the late Pope which he had sent to Roman 
Cathohc notables of Jerasalem, and threatemng to write to the Press 
to complam “ of the manner m which the British Admimstration m 
Palestme treats Cathohcs ” We held an enquiry and discovered that 
the photographs had been lost m Italy About mids umm er of that 
year I suggested to Sir Herbert Samuel that I should make (at my 
own charges but not countmg it as leave) a visit to Rome, resume the 
contacts I had started m 1919 and explam directly to as many Prelates 
as might be found there m the s umm er the reahties of the situation 
I was deeply sensible of the courtesy and fairness with which my 
unoffiaal mission was welcomed. I was received (for the second 
time) by the Pope m a private audience lastmg half an hour His 
Hohness had evidently been receivmg alarmist reports as to the 
“ preponderatmg influence of Jews ” and the partiahty of the 
Pflestme Government, and I was able to prove to him by facts and 
figures that these fears were unfounded Cmema performances, 
which had apparently been represented as if mtroduced by the British 
were common long before the British Occupation on the one 
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occarfon on which ihe Laun Patmrch had drawn m> aitcnuon 
to an tmdcsirablc fJm, I had had it suppressed, for which I had 
rccarcd the Painarch’s ofijciaJ thanks No baU, public or pawte, 
was now allowed within the XTalU of Jerusalem The Pope seemed 
mollified, and said that these ihmp prmed that tu^a rolonid on 
the nart of the ouihoniics was dearly not waniing, but added 
that he had heard that the Gmcmmcni permitted, without cfTccmc 
opposition, ihc cXL'tencc in Jerusalem of many ladies of doubtful 
rmianon I thanked Ills Holiness for affording me the opportunitj 
of explaining exactly what had been done to combat these pracuces 
On our entry into Jerusalem, we had found no less than 500 such 
women liMng in a special o^uartcr Of these I had retumed os man) 
as possible to ihctf pbecs of ongin <0 soon as possible, and had, more 
than two jears ago, abolished the quarter There might be still 
a certain number, but it was m an> ease infinitesimal when compared 
with what we had ongmall) found, and I submitted that with the 
utmost Mgilancc 11 was difficult to ensure to am at), howc\*cr sacred, 
complete exemption from this particular form of’^obusc. This was what 
the bnush Admimsiration had achicscd m two or three jearx in the 
Holy Oi) was the Eternal Oi>, after eighteen ccniuncs, wholl) 
immune? His Holiness agreed that such an ideal was at present 
unattainable. I dcn\*ed from this audience the impression that the 
Pope had been for tome umc lubjeaed to \cr> great pressure, which 
had cenainl) succeeded m prqudlong him against the Palesune 
Admimsinuon. He remarked, for instance sipaificanil), that “it 
would be a great disgrace to an) raandaioT> if, aher a cemin penod, 
the departure of the Turks should be opcnl) regretted ’* 

The Pope was desirous that I should not leave Iialv without seeing 
Cardinal Gaspam, the Cardinal Secrctar) of State I therefore hung 
about Rome for tome da)*s waitmg for his return from his bolida), 
and final!) look train and car with Cecil Dormer of the Bntish 
Legation to the Gsrdmal s hora.. in the tin) village of Ussiia in the 
Marches We entered the vilbgc church, capable of holding perhaps 
a score, and found the famous prcbic cclcbraiing Mass before a dozen 
worsWppcrs After the service he took us to breakfast in his cottage 
He was good enough to listen ■ttcntivcly to my cxpbnauon of vunous 
questions that had been raised by the Patriarch or the Press I 
observed throughout these audiences and interviews that Roman 
digmtanes in Rome were gcnulncl) desirous of arriving at the truth, 
and open to comicuon on maltcrs not onl) of fact out of policy, 
and I left them with a respect and admiration which were not 
diminished by the courtesv of His Holiness m sending a Monsignorc 
ro the station to bid me farewell 

Throughout my v'isit I was impressed (ten )*ears before the 
Concordat) with 
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the close relations between the Vatican and the Itahan Government, as 
also the deference paid to the Cardmal Secretary of State by Government 
offiaals The day I visited the Cardinal the Almister of Fme Arts was 
travelhng over lOO miles to see him, and I found that the telephone 
authorities had mstructions to give pnonty to calls from the Vatican to 
the Cardmal m his remote mountam village 

The Admimstration were kmd enough to offer me a pubhc banquet 
at the end of December 1922 on the fifth anmversary of my appomt- 
ment By this time the funds of the Pro-Jerusalem Soaety were 
beg innin g to run low, partly owmg to the disconcerting practice 
whereby ongmal contributors announced that their subscriptions 
had really been donations, and I obtamed the willing permission of 
the High Commissioner to spend my 1923 leave visitmg America 
for the purpose of collecting new members Crude such a project 
soimds to-day, and remote mdeed from the finanaal actuahty of the 
late ’thirties Thanks largely to the wonderful hospitahty of Mrs 
Cornelius Vanderbilt I was enabled to treat the Umted States m 
preasely the same manner as we accuse Americans of treatmg Europe 
My three weeks proved a concentration of qmntessential expenence. 
Besides the entertainments devised for me by my hosts (I was hstemng 
to a matinie of Tannhauser withm half an hour of landmg) I went 
almost every day to the Metropohtan Museum, heard Jentza at the 
Opera, visited the Cabarets with Otto Kuhn (a tremendous flask 
m his pocket), saw the Ziegfeld Folhes mcludmg the rapturous 
Messrs Gallagher and Sheean,^ danced m Greenivich Village, read 
the lessons m New York Cathedral, addressed Umted Methodists, 
Presbyterians and the Enghsh Speakmg Umon, studied Boston and 
Baltimore, stayed with the Bibescos m Washmgton, and was accorded 
half an hour’s audience by President Hardmg immediately before 
hearmg him announce m the Capitol his acceptance of the Baldvsan 
Debt Settlement I visited Chicago as the guest of General Dawes 
(who was playmg Tristan und Isolde as I entered his house), dehvered 
addresses on Lmcoln’s Birthday m Sprmgfield, Ilhnois, at the 
Luncheon Club and the Opera House, mspected the Packard Works 
at Detroit and had an hour’s talk 'with Henry Ford, broadcasted on 
the wireless, and tumbled mto the Berengana with several thousand 
pounds m my pocket,® havmg enjoyed the country and people to 


^ I remember attempting a companson between actual conditions and those of 
December 1917, the contrast m 1937 would be sharper sttU, and materially to the 
good, save perhaps m the supplanting of the grey-buildmg-stone of Jerusalem by 
mtemational reinforced concrete 

“ I observed generally that on the Amencan conuc stage the wearmg of an Egyptian 
fez or tarbush was accepted on sight as a standard joke — almost like the red nose or 
too small hat on the Enghsh boards 

2 And this though I had crossed and recrossed the Dean of 'Wmdsor, then appeahng 
for St George’s Chapel 
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ihc IrniJi of the pojMblc, but more dead than alu^c The ihamclcss 
ind dreadful work of asking for monq, to be ^pent (bj no means 
upon chants) thousands of miles aw3>, taught me man) things 
Men were still more generous than women and required less cxplana 
non before gmng Social anu Semiusm existed to a degree unl^wn 
m England Extreme Zionists were extreme indc^, and oauxl) 
dislik^ by non Zionist Jews Seve r al Jews refused money for Pro- 
Jcnnalcm lot thc) should ihcrcb) further Zionism I lo't donauons 
from non Jews by refusing to undenake iJiat such funds should not 
benefit Jews (The purport end thc strength of Pro-Jcrusalcra had 
from the first an utter rciection of rehpous and racial preferences ) 

Thc distmgunhcd Uw)-ef Mr Paul Crasmth had been kind enough 
to tsk a score of fncnds intcrcsicd in Palestine to meet me at dinner 
1 ga\c my exposition under the impression that there were no Jcu*s 
pTc^t When I had fimshed, a fcUow guest bearing a name honoured 
throughout American Jcwvy came up and expressed himself as so well 
satisfied with m) thesis that he hof^ I would lunch at his dub and 
meet a ZioiuM gathering I expounded m) theme there on the same 
lines As I was putting on m> coat in thc hall someone behind me 
muttered to his companion Well, if that s all see re gomg to 
get ^d for a moroeni I felt I ss-as back m Jerusalem 

I had bardl) returned from this journey before I uos summoned 
to the dcaihb^ of m) mother — 1 suppose thc first overwhelming 
sorrow in most mens Uses For us it was— lUogicall) perhaps- 
deepened b) the sight of the Cathedral and the streets of Rochester 
oowled to overflowing as the great hones drew the farm wains with 
iheir p>Tamid3 of flowen behind thc woman from whom so man) 
had Imown an individual kindness or cncourogcmcnt Happmess 
canic in July when m) father cdcbraicd my marriage m St Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, amid dl thc surroundinp and some of thc faces of 
m) earliest )‘ouih. Jerusalem showed hcnclf very graaous the 
communities greeted my wife on the platform, there were festoons 
of palm and pine branches and kindl) wdcominp from Moslem, 
Chnslian and Jewish Muniapalitics in Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
Ramlch, Jaffa and Tel Aviv Her influence quickl) radiated through 
and bc)*ond my bouse— nmging from the management of the Musicil 
Smcu to insistence that a rclucianl Public Health Department 
should provide m the Government Hospital a Haiim matcmit) ward 
for thc iraimng of Moslem midwives 
One of thc man) delights of Palestine is the ease with which places 
famous in the wst and beautiful to^iav can be vdsiicd within thc 
formighi s lo^ leave to which olfidaU arc entitled We drove 
through the orange groves of Nabk m Aleppo, walked thc bazaars, 
clunbcd thc Otadcl, and visited thc oldest synagogue In thc world, 
we entered thc little grotto church, high on Mount Sflpius over 
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Antiochj where “ the people were first called Chnstians ” , and stoop- 
ing under Apollo’s laurels we drank from the still haunted Fountam 
“ m that sweet grove of Daphne by Orontes ” , we wandered m 
Petra, Palmyra, Baalbek and Jerash,^ and we travelled m Syria with 
the br illiant but disenchanted French High Commissioner, Henri de 
Jouvenel Sometimes we went down to Egypt, finding it at each 
descent less dramatic a contrast with that simphcity of Palestme, 
which m early days had been so sore a trial to my Egyptian servant 
We stayed with my great martial chief Lord AUenby, the last mihtary 
occupant of the Residency, whose renown was only exceeded by his 
humorous self-depreaation Who else m that exalted position would 
have described a Cairo Consul General as “ a very good fellow, and 
we all like him he was the President’s Doctor, so he knows about 
as much about his job as — I do about mme We stayed with Lord 
Lloyd, observmg his grip of the situation and the various reactions 
thereto On his arrival all Egypt had been clamourmg for the removal 
of Nashaat Pasha, the Palace mampulator of the country’s destmy 
George Lloyd grasped the nettle there were tears m Abdm and 
Nashaat woke to find himself m Persia Within a year those at first 
loudest m praise of Lloyd (m England as well as Egypt) were accusmg 
him of arbitrary mtervention As his Rolls Royce shot past the white- 
gloved pohcemen on pomt duty, critics, remarkmg the double escort 
of motor cyclists, murmured aadly of Indian pomp and circumstance 
Had they been at pams to enquire, they would have learned that 
the precaution had been imposed by the British General OflScer 
Commandmg, not unmindful of a Sirdar recently shot to death m a 
democratically unprotected car The cntical spint of Cairo seemed 
to be still marchmg on 

About the middle of the ’twenties I declmed (though gratefully 
and regretfully) the offer of a Lieutenant-Governorship ' Clayton 
resigned the Chief Secretaryship, and on bemg sounded I ventured 
to impart to the High Commissioner my dread of three or four years’ 
distasteful office routme When therefore my friend Symes was 
promoted, I rejoiced doubly that he had gamed the position, and 
that I had not 

And now ended the term of Sir Herbert Samuel, which I felt, and 
stiU feel, to be for many reasons, more memorable for good tha n any 
for long years likely to occur I do not beheve that any previous 
five years m the history of Palestme — certainly none subsequent — 
can show a legacy of accomplishment comparable with that of his 
orderly, creative and passionless mtelhgence His tenure of office 
was criticized by Moslems and Chnstians because he was Jewish, 
by extreme Ziomsts because he was not Jewish enough (So boys 


1 To me the physical presentment of Fustel de Coulange’s Ctti antique 
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in the HcadnuMCTS Hou^ arc apt to lament that his impartiahiy 
lo^ them thar fair ^harc of the School Prucs ) I am (as perhaps 
this hook has shown) a proman and not on onD man Such ideals 
as I hasT tn life arc positive and consmicuie But if I sverc put up 
opainst a wall and ordered on nain of death to be ami-someihmg 
1 should (twiftly) declare mpeU anu inpraiitudc and onii-disloplty, 
with spcoal reference to Jewish depreriauon of Sir Herbert Samuel s 
work in Palestine. And 1 firmly b^csx, if a Gaiulc may express on 
opinion on Jewish aflTairs Gews express ihcmsclscs frccl> enough on 
ours) that the names of the Big lour who srfll go down to hisior> 
m the rebuilding of Zion will be Theodore HerxJ, who sav. the 
si'Ton, Chaim Wcizmann, who grasped the occasion, Arthur Balfour, 
who caused the world to renew the onncni Promise in a modem 
Gn^cnant, and Herbert Samuel, who turned prmaplc into practice, 
svord into fact Ilxircmc Zionists will be rendering a poor service 
to JcwT> if the) make it impossible for a man to prose himself a 
pood nnplishman as well as a pood Jew 

Once more I found mpclf on the Jafia shore, greeting os Chief 
my third Held Marshal 

The Plamcn hare made a pood start but I, whose frequent ncinitudes 
have made me share Oxford s lore for lost or departed auses, am always 
imtated by the chorus of idorauon projected upon the ruing sun. Every 
thing that citber of them does is construed to the disadvanugc of thar 
predecessors, end that by those who but a few roonihs ago were roaring 
for a prolongation of the Samuel regime. 

Whether there be propheaes, mine or onybodj clscs, about the 
East, they shall fail Writing immcdiatcl) after (and just before) 
three yan* calm, it appeared to roc that 

the chief difliculilcs of the future wiB be economic raib« than political, 
as the bimdholdcrs of the Ottoman Debt have insUicd on ihdr pound of 
flesh for PaJestioc s share of the interest, not only for the period of dvil 
govcmmcnl but for that of the MDiiary Occupauon also thus condemning 
us to pay some £400,000 extra in the next two or three years — o sum 
crippling to a Government whose whole budget is hardly two miUiona. 

Within a scT) few >cars my prediction was doubly falsified Public 
securiij had become n more senous preoccupation than c\*cr, and 
the Treasury stood so full that until the 1936 disturbances the 
difficulty was bow to employ the surplus over the ample Reserve 
Amongst other effects of the ncwl> octmircd wealth of Palestine was 
the expensive but necessary provision of the Jerusalem Water Suppl), 
which our early povrity could never contemplate, (During the 
drought of 1925, after organizing five water trains a day, we even 
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the cnl\ sumnnp pra;c3tonc of a Cni^dcr, the Engluh Philip 
dAubipnv, sipnaior} of Magna Ghana Gmemor of the Channel 
Islands and tutor to King Henr} ihc Third, is prcsenied, safe at 
bsi under a wrought iron pnllc from the trampling of feet, before 
the Church of the Hol> Sepulchre, Meanwhile the Departments 
concerned had grown in scope os wtII as dTiaencj , whilst subscrip- 
tions to Pro-Jcnisalcm stcadil) decreased HoUidaj had obtained 
an oflioal Muniopal appointment, and b> his pnvatc architectural 
practice was pnmding a corrcctisc to the Central European prodmues 
of seme of his colleagues Pro-Jerusalem had al\\a>-s been a personal, 
pchaps a too personal, Soaet> In the ab'cncc of an) dear pcrspecu\*c 

it seemed a greater gnef 
To watch It wither, leaf by leaf 
TTun rwifily pan away 

There were three s*cr) dnstic svecta of farcsrcUs, receptions, and 
oddfcs<cs tiredness and sadness mingled with speeches abroad and 
the conunual hammering of packing eases at home TTic Life 
Honoraf) Presidentships of Charaber of Commerce, Musial Soaetj 
and the other bodies wr had founded or hdped to found, meant 
to us \er> much more than an empt) compliment On the esc of 
our pomg we dimbed ilic Russian Towtt of the Ascension and 
drank tn for the last time that doubl) magnificent vicv, to the 
Last the scarred wilderness of Zin, for all the svorld like the dead 
craters of the moon, the dull strong matnx turquoise of the Dead 
Sea, the amethniinc rampin of Moab and of Edom, to the West 
the trails and battlements, cnorcUng the domes, towers and pm 
naclcs, which for all ihar fort) sieges and destructions sull present 
mtnnsicall) the distant Jerusalem contemplated and lamented b) 
Chnst A Cit) set in the midst of mountains, gaunt austere, imcom 
promismg but )ct of a perfect disunction and in a supreme style 
of an atmosphere at once thrilling and poignant, sshich from the 
first had takoi me b) the throat I walked round and within the 
City Walls, up and down the Temple Area, I took mj long last leave 
of the Armenian Cathedral and of the Hoi) Sepulchre. At midnight 
I made m) final mspecoon of the Police Posts, checked the registers 
and \-cnOed the attendances Next morning we ran the kmdl) 
gauntlet at the station, and at noon of 29 November, accompamed 
D) the boxes containing csTryThing I had acquired in life smcc the 
age of twent) two, we embarked at Jaffa upon His Majesty s Sloop 
Ccmjloxvn and sailed for C)!^^ 

I cannot pretend to describe or anaij'sc my love for Jerusalem, 
It IS not wholly sentimental, acstheue or religious — suU less theological 
or archaeological, though I hope it contains something of all five. 
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A little perhaps also that I had worked and enjoyed and suffered 
there from the beginning; that I knew the people so well and liked 
them so much, that after misunderstandmgs had always followed 
understandmgj that I had shared the dehght there of my father and 
mother, that I had begun there the happmess of my married life 
Persons of wider aesthetic experience and more facile emotions have 
often come there to pray and gone away to mock. For me Jerusalem 
stood and stands alone among the cities of the world There are many 
positions of greater authonty and renown within and without the 
British Empire, but m a sense I cannot explam there is no promotion 
after Jerus^em. 
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1917-1935 

LAXTRENCE 

i nnmthr nt tvriruL asd sirjfT- 

Ehelky 

Baghdad journal of 15 jul) 1917 unsunplcmcntcd alas, by 
memory, idh me * Lawrence and Fielding to lunch. L. a perform- 
ance in SjTia litUc short of miraculous and I hope he will get his 
V C Menuemed to me \*aguc Damascus possibDjucs • 

Dunng m> lease in London I heard nothing of him on my return 
to Cairo at the end of 1917 he was — elsewhere 
RQhi, whom I had instructed 10 ss*aich mxr him m the beginning, 
told me that Lawrence came to him in Jeddah for further information 
about the customs and habits of the Hejaz Arabs ROhi compiled 
for him a \*ocabular) of stmacubr Arabic expressions, occompamed 
him round the coast to \anbo Qaddlma, Umlc) and Wajh, and there 
suggested to him that he should lease his uniform for Arab garments 
At that time (accor d ing to RQht), Lawrence spoke Arabic with 
horrible mispronundaiion , and though he great!) unprosrd his 
accent, be ncs*cr could hasx passed as an Arab with an Arab — a defca 
which renders his achiescmcot the more remarkable.* He learnt 
the prostrations of the Moslem praj*cr, and for a time called himself 
the Sharif I lassan, ‘ bom of a Turkish mother in Consianiinoplc ” 
There arc other accounts, besides those in Seven Pti/ars, of the 
djiuroiiing of Turkish bndges* and culscrts none so far os I know 
giimg the impressions of a d>'Damitec. This was the unsoLated 
iniroducuon to Lawrence of Carl RaswTin,* trav’elling on a Turkish 
tram to Damascus 

Somewhere near Dena In Tnniiordan, is we approached a dry river 
bed, we were stopped and ts we looKcd out of the windows of our cama^ 

I suddenly saw ond heard a terrible explosion followed by scsttbI smaller 
ones, A bridge, several yards ahwd of ns, had been blown up with a tram 

* Doth be aiwl lUthUd htd tbousbt of me for Mflinry Oorcraor there. 

> “ 1 could p c rcr pns as an Arat^but eatfly as book other naii re ipcablns Arable.^ 
UddcD I Urt r £. terrene/ p X4 ...... , , 

•The Oemtan Genend Staff pathctkally recerds that “The dettruct i ca of at 
Raflw^ Dridjes on the He^ Railway line frora May i — 19 thow* bow dllBcutt 
tt was to ntaintain the HejM Railway In opmdoo.” 

* A Oennan-An>ctkan triTcDer photo^apber of unimnl anlttry 
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on It It was ahead of our Mihtary Convoy, our cars were shattered by 
fallin g debris, but I remember hardly anything, as we were taken away 
from the place of disaster and had to stay sevei^ days near Amman, until 
the bridge had been repaired. 

Early in January 1918 I was sittmg in a snowbound Jerusalem, 
when an orderly annoimced a Bedmn, and Lawrence walked m and 
sat beside me ^ He remamed for the rest of the day, and left me 
temporarily the poorer by a Virgil and a Catullus Later on, when 
m Jerusalem, he always stayed m my house, an amusmg as well as 
an absorbmg if sometimes disconcerting guest He had Shelley’s 
tnck of noiselessly v anishin g and reappearmg We would be sittmg 
readmg on my only sofa I would look up, and Lawrence was not 
only not m the room, he was not m the house, he was not m Jerusalem 
He was m the tram on his way to Egypt ^ 

In those days and (owmg to the withermg hand of Monsieur 
Mavromatis’ Ottoman concession) for years after, there was no electnc 
hght m Jerusalem, and m my bachelor household the hands of the 
Arab servants fell heavy upon the mcandescent mantles of our par affin 
lamps, from which a generous volcano of filthy smuts would mghtly 
stream over the books, the carpets and eveiythmg m the room Law- 
rence took the lamp situation daily m hand, and so long as he was 
there all was bright on the Aladdm front He said he liked the house 
because it contamed the necessities^ and not the tiresomenesses of 
life, that IS to say there were a few Greek marbles, a good piano and 
a great many books — ^but (I fear) not enough towel-horses, no huck- 
abacks, and a very irregiilar supply of cruets and dinner-napkins 
Not all my guests agreed with Lawrence 

He was not (any more than Kitchener) a nusogymst, though he 
would have retained his composure if he had been suddenly informed 
that he would never see a woman agam He could be charmmg to 
people like my wife and sister, whom he considered to be “ domg ” 
something, but he regarded (and sometimes treated) with embarrassmg 
horror those who “ dressed, and knew people ” When at a dmner- 


^ Seven Pillars, p 524 

* In England also his best friends often knew least of his whereabouts Hogarth 
answered my enquiries after my Sargent drawmg, lent for Seven Pillars m 1924 
“ T E L (or T E Shaw as he now calls himself) dumps his thin gs all over the 
place It IS probably either with Gnggs and Co , his reproducers, or at Baker’s 
house m Barton Street, where T E used to hve and still I think goes from time to 
time I can’t get any rephes out of T E He sent me some weeks ago eight chapters 
of his book m paged proof and I returned them with comments, but I have heard 
no more Two people. Sir Geoffrey Salmond and Sir M de Bimsen, who had been 
m his neighbourhood of late, reported well of T E to me Alan Dawnay tells me 
T E IS commg here one day m his normal fashion — ^without notice and refusing 
to be put up — but days pass and no news of him so — ^voil& I ” 

® My servant Said once observed “ When your Excellency has none other than 
Urenz m the house, the cook prepares ala kaifu — ^without bothenng himself ” 
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funj a ladj illmlratcd her anccdoics mth the Chnsuan names, 
nick names and pet names of famous (and alwap utled) personages, 
Lawrences dqccuon became so obsaous that the ladj, leaning in 
credulouslj forward, asked ' I fear m> conversation docs not interest 
Colonel Lawrence ven much? lawTcnce bowed from the hips — 
and those svete the only muscles that moved ' It does not interest 
me at all,' he answered 

I was standing sssih him one moriung in the Continental Hotel, 
Cairo, sraiunp for ROhi, when an eldetls Ilnplishwoman, quite m- 
capablc of understanding his talk, but anxious to be seen cons-crsing 
snth the Uncrowned King of Araba, moved towards him It was 
hot, and she was fanmng herself snth a nessspper as she introduced 
herself ‘ Just think, Colonel LawTcncc, S’inets twol Nincts two’ 
With a tortured smile he replied Many happ) remtns of the 
da> " 

In those davs he spoke much of the press he would found in Eppmg 
Porest for the pnnung of the classics, where, he said 1 It pull jou 
theTheoentus' of jour dreams I m longing to pet back to m> pnnling- 
press, but I have two kinp to make first ’ He made the Kings if 
not the press Paisal in Iraq, Abdallah m Ttansjordan stand indeed 
ns in part his ereaiions But with his (and m>) old friend Husain Ibn 
All of Mecca his relations were fated to fall trapallj from bad to worse 
That monarch was alas becoming less and less a practicable member 
of the Comitj of Kings Pullj" supported but whoUv uncontrolled in 
his absoluusm bj the might of the British Empire, he dropped into 
the unfortunate habit of regarding the mere suggestion of anything 
he did not wish to do as on attack on his honour and his sovereign 
nghts An hislonan waih the knowledge and the paiicnce to go through 
the complete file of al Qitla, for eight years the clfiaal organ of the 
HJvhimi Government m Mecca, could present to the world a state 
of mind— and of nlTaits— closer to the Middle Ages than to the twenucth 
century In Jeddah money for ihc building of a mosque was collected 
by the simple process of the Qaimaqam sending for persons whom 
the Kmg wished lo subscribe, and presenung each with a receipt 
prepared in Mecca for the amount to be cashed in As late as 1923 
hands were being chopped oif for thefi in Mecca, as prescribed by 
the ongmal Shan Law When the telegraph cable between Jeddah 
and Suakin broke. His Majesty hoped that the Sudan Government 
would vnthdraw their rctniest for the customary cash deposit for 
Its repair Findmg them obdurate, he ordered that no ship in Jeddah 
harbour should use her wireless under penalty of being cut off from 
all communicauon with the ahorc, making no cicepnon for owmen 
engaged on the most unportant teincss, or for time-signals The 


* To the b«t of my knowledce there orirn no beeutlfu] Greek text of Tbeooftut. 
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Jeddah wrclcss station \^as kept on the watch all night m order to 
jam e\ cn the receipt of messages by ships^ and by sendmg out meanmg- 
Icss (and sometimes obscene) signals interfered 'with the daily time- 
indication from Massawa and the correction of ships’ chronometers 
up and do\Mi the Red Sea 

Such bemg the royal attitude abroad as well as at home, there was 
matter less for surpnse than for sorrow that Lawrence’s last negotia- 
tions \ntli the man he had helped to raise so high should have been 
broken off m anger Time after time the Kmg would go back on 
agreements made after hours of discussion the day before. More than 
once he threatened to abdicate ^ (Lawrence “ wished he would ” ) 
I m3 self incline to doubt whether Kong Husam ever loved Lawrence 
There were moments when he and his sons suspected him of working 
against them, and more than once let fall hmts to confidants that he 
should not be allowed to mmgle too much with the Arab tnbesmen 
Faisal spoke of him to me with a good-humoured tolerance which 
I should have resented more if I had ever imagmed that kings could 
like king-makers 

Towards the end of my time m Jerusalem I received the notice 
inviung subscriptions (“ by approved persons ”) for the origmal 
limited edition of Seve 7 i Pillars of Wisdom I dispatched my cheque 
at once, to receive it again m a month neatly torn mto four fragments, 
accompanied by the sharpest words I had ever known from Lawrence, 
to the effect that “ in the circumstances ” my letter was an insult, and 
that he was “ naturally ” giving me a copy, “ your least share of the 
swag” Later he professed a cymeal indifference to his magmficent 
gift, and, when it became known as the Twent}^ Thousand Dollar 
Rook, recommended me twice to sell quickly, while the going was 
good When, with his (and some joint) notes, it was burnt, he im- 
mediately collected and sent me a complete set of the original illus- 
traiion'i 

In the interval between Jerusalem and C3prus I wrote to learn his 
plans and to suggest a meeting He replied: 


‘ I vrp'c to mj father dunng King Husain’s MSit to Amman m 1924, some time 
bcfo'c his fna! rum, when Sir Hcrbcn Samuel was straining to promote an imdcr- 
t'i'' Jing beiv cm him and Ibn Sa’ud “ VVe arc just bad from Amman, where 
wc were caught in a cloudburst, and had to remain an extra day and to return by 
’prc.il tram through French Sjna pa*t Dcraa and Sdrrnkh to Aitilch (near Endor) 
V u'\ eight cars on trucls, to the v ondcr of the countryside King Husain embraced 
ire ‘f. cr-il tir’es \\ c tallxd with him for long hours m bitter cold, and he lept 
tummg to Clajtoa and me. and repeating that we were the authors of all his troubles 
end d'J'Cultiri wnich consist, as you Imos, in a Crerm for himself, a Crown for 
Fe 'al, ard a comet for AbJalla'*' He gave us a banquet with seventy different 
1 r'^dohes' the v at c'', wabang up ard dowm the top of tlie tables <i /a Mccque 
la'y, laspge*’ ng to care about an, one of the sesenty, had to hT cafe, sandvaches 
c a oar return to tl e home ’* 
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338171 A C Shaw, 
Hut iM 

R-A.r Cadet Oillcge, 
CranwcU, Liao, 

I n. 26. 

Dor R. S , 

\cj I m too far from London and from afTairs to icc many people now a 
dxyt ^ct I bof of you and them, «*inrtjn>c$ If you warn to sec me you 
hid better itay a week-end at Belton VTc are atwt ten miles from it. 

In Aupmt ni be away somewhere (no notion where). Sept October 
m CranwcU, Note m ber on leave, December on a irooptWp for I m on 
ormeas draft rrobably to Indu for a fivc^xar »pcU One of the attractions 
of the ILA F k that itru see the world lot noibmp 

TemiU jxs, rotten ihinpt. I haven t any Lost them, like you 

The Sargent li rcprxKlucK! and fmiihcd The Kcnnmgion h luU on 
the stones The complexity and ooravagance of my colour rcpr^ucuons 
have put the Chhwsck Prcn out of gear They ha\x been m-o tears os'cr 
them and arc itill bard at work. Augmt ihc> hope to finish them- Till 
th^ do roy book U held up ^ ct it must come out, complete or inwmplcic, 
bdore I go abroad So Inx In hope. Though what you will thi^ of my 
pcnonahtics (yours and cverybody'sO God <^> knows 

Au revoir 
T E. L. 

Id the outumn he resumed 

2. lx. 26 

Dear Ronald 

I U come over on Saturday the deventh to Ddton. When? I can t yet 
icU you. Just carry on with what programme the overlord of Behon has 
and I U fit roj'sdf in. If Saturday is unfit for on> reason (lenicc Ufc Is 
highly irregular) 111 come on Sunday, and wdJ hang about till I sec jou 
It might be tea ume on Saturdaj or late after dinner, on Sunday but God 
knows Just carry on, and III loom up sooner or later I ba\x a motor 
bBx, and so am mobile. 

Book? Nosxmber probably kour copy wifi probably be posted to 
Colonial OiEcc, and sent on thence by bog to the CJmxmor and C in-C 
of Cyprus ExccUcocy, hum ha). 1 was exceedingly gbd when I saw 
that news The Sargent is ax Kennington s bouse (Morton House, Chiswick 
Mail), Cnisbrf wuh The Kcnrungion has been the mo« difficult of all 
ihcpasids, and is not jtt passed In proof It keeps on falling to bits looking 
butcherly like, m raw-beef bloda of red. Very difficult. Kennington 
struggles bard with the colour printers and I hope not \ainly All over 
by 15 September, for that Is binding day, when ibccts arc to be Issued 

More when we meet. 

Yours, 

T E S 

My unde forgot to svam the butler, who therefore announced 
that ‘ on oinnin * was nt the door Strapped under the scat of his 
moior-cydc was the bound manuscript of Seven Pithny one or two 
c 
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passages m which he wanted me to check When, after tea, we were 
pacmg up and down, round and about the lawns and gardens, I 
asked him pomt blank why he was domg what he was domg — and 
not more He answered that there was only one thmg m the world 
worth bemg, and that was a creative artist He had tried to be this, 
and had f^ed He said “ I know I can write a good sentence, a 
good paragraph, even a good chapter, but I have proved I cannot 
write a good book ” Not havmg yet seen Seven Pillars I could only 
quote the praise of Hogarth (which meant much to Lawrence) and 
agree that, compared with the glory of Hamlet or The Divine Comedy ^ 
career was nothing Stdl, adnuttmg these to be unattamable, there 
were Prime Mmisters, Archbishops, Admirals of the Fleet, Press 
Barons and philanthropic milhonaires, some of whom sometimes 
rendered service surely preferable to this utter renunaation? He 
allowed the prmciple, but refused the apphcation. Smce he could 
not be what he would, he would be nothing the minimum existence, 
work without thought, and when he left the Royal Air Force it would 
be as mght-watchman m a City warehouse ^ 

For all his puckishness, his love of disconcerting paradox, I beheved 
then and am certam now that Lawrence meant what he said, though 
I thought there was also the element of dismay at the standard ex- 
pected of hun by the pubhc, and I doubted how far even his nerves 
could ever be ^e same after his hideous manhandhng m Deraa.^ 
I further beheve that, though not given to self-depreciation, he 
did underrate the superlative excellence of Seven Pillars, and, as a most 
conscious® artist m words, ached to go further still 


13. ix 34 

Dear R S , 

I have been away for a while, during which your P C sat on the edge 
of Southampton Water, peacefully, m blazing sunshme If all of the years 
were hke this, no man would need to go abroad 
Here are your K articles,^ which I return because I know how rare 
fugitive wntmgs become m time Once I did three or four columns m the 
same paper, but I have never seen them smce, they gave me the idea that 
newspnnt is a bad medium for writing The same stuff that would pass 
muster between covers looks bloodless between ruled hnes on a huge page 
Journalist writing is all blood and bones, not for cheapness’ s^e, but 
because unnaturd emphasis is called for It’s like architectural sculpture 
which has to be louder than mdoor works of art 


^ This attitude is said psychologically to represent a very rare manifestation of 
the Gottmensch Kqmplex 

- Seven Pillars, chap xxxv More than one member of his Staff told me that after 
Deraa, they felt that something had happened to Lawrence which had changed 
him 

® Too conspicuous sometunes, as for mstance m the effort to avoid endmg Seven 
Pillars with the weak but natural phrase “ how sorry I was ” 

* On Lord Kitchener firam The Times 
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HIS I.OM OI I,ITrllVn\ ciiiticism 

So I d My that that aiudrt of youij read too " chosen ” for prcsssroik, 
but that in • hook they seonid he cJunninr k on svritc svith an air and 
am need the confincincnt of scalU or end ppers or what note to flourish. 
Bnt do airs flounih? 1 think they Intensity, suiTuse, intotocate. Anjliow 
they arc one of the hat moda of wntinp and I hope you win try to write 
not fupitiiT pieets, but somethinp sustaiicd or connected by the thread of 
your life. 


I VC often said to jou that the bat bit of your wnimp I ever read svas 
your dlaated accounts of the tepon of an apents iniemcw, pre revolt, 
with the Shanf of Mecca on his palace roof at nipht. If sou could catch 
atmosphere and personality, bluntly, like that, it would be a very good 
hook These k. artidn might be blunted, koull have to use the word 
** I ' instead of the bland Secretary * ' Forget the dapatch and 

the F O and tty for the indnerea Prooonsull 

kours, 

T E S 

He loved discussing his own prose and, if convinced, svas humble 
under cntiasm, sshethcr of stjlc or of fact MTicn 1 told hun that 
he had been too generous to me ra the begimung of his book but 
not quite just in the middle,' where, if 1 svas ‘ parndmg ”, it svas 
in order to teach hrni a business at which he svas nas and I svas old, 
he eiclaimed that he svould have altered the passage had he known 
in time. 

Mj wife and I came upon him earl) m 1929 rctunung from India 
by the Rnjlmuma, where be spent his time, flat in his berth, trans- 
laung Homer He did not dissent when I thought that his OdiSity 
sacnficcd overmuch to the dairc of ditfcnng from predecessors 
for instance in rendering Xor kos — rosy finget^ daivn— in 

nineteen diflcrcni svays It 1$ ihacfore an anesung rather than a 
satisf)ing sxrsion LassTcnce, though lespcctful almost to deference 
of expen Imng authonl), lacked the surrender of lonl to submit 
hunscif lowly and reverently, am to the first poet Of Matthew 
Arnolds thr« requisites for transbung Homer — sunphaty, speed 
and nobility , all dommaung qualities of Laurence’s bemg, he failed 
somehow in presenting the third, subsututing as often as not some 
defiant and most un Homeric puctashnas of his own, so that Dr 
Johnson s cntiasm of Pope’s I/iad would be no less apphcable to 
Lawrences Raised Version The cbssical Arab could become in 
a tnce a street Arab Naerthlcss, Lawrence s Odyssey possesses two 
outstandmg merits It repraents Lawrence os v^ as Homer, and 
It has by hero-worship or the silken thread of snobbishness led to 
Homer thousands that could naor have faced the origmal, or acn 

‘ Seeessur braase lie Msltdes mae soonymrai lud tlurefcirt In the third penoo. 

* Stun PiboTs p 9S 
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A MASS OF CONTRADICTIONS 


the renderings of Pope, Chapman, or Butcher and Lang, just as for 
countless Londoners the “ approach ” to the Portland Vase, visible 
but neglected for a century m the British Museum, was mduced through 
Its aucnomng at Christie’s m the presence of the Prmce of Wales 
Lawrence sent me m Cyprus, mvitmg comment, the typescript of 
The Mint, a remarkable and sometimes brutal picture of his early 
days m the Air Force The narration was no less fine than the de- 
scription, but the contrast between the hves and the language of 
all ranks was starthng mdeed It seemed that they could only find 
rehef from the cloistered rigour of their existence by expressmg their 
emotions with an almost epileptic obscemty.^ I offered, by a necessary 
mimmum of blue pencil to a total of some thirty pages, to enable the 
book to emerge from the steel safe m which I had to guard it when 
not m use, mto general readmg but Lawrence said the language was 
the life, sooner than falsify which he would rather not pubhsh at all. 
(Part havmg appeared durmg his lifetime m an Enghsh newspaper, 
under a misapprehension that he had approved, a copynghtmg 
pubhcation of lo copies prohibitively priced was arranged m America; 
none other to appear until his earhest authorized date of 1950) 

He hated pubhc attention save when impersonal enough for him 
to appear not to notice it, but was not disappomted when, as nearly 
always, his mcogmto broke down One day he offered to take my 
wife and me to the Imperial War Museum “ to see the Orpens ” 
When we came to his portrait by James McBey, I asked him to stand 
m front so that we might for a mmute see him agamst McBey’s vision 
In a flash the word went round the Staff that Lawrence was here, and 
for the rest of our visit we were accompamed by the rhythmic beat 
of a dozen martial heels Lawrence was clearly not displeased, yet 
when on our departure I remarked upon the number of our escort, 
“ Really? ” he said “ I didn’t notice any one ” He was mdeed a mass 
of contradictions shy and retirmg, yet he positively enjoyed sitting 
for, and cnticizmg, his portrait No one could have been more re- 
mote from the standard of the pubhc school, and I can as easily picture 
him m a frock-coat or m huntmg pink as m an old school tie In action 
hkewise he was an mdividual force of drivmg mteUigence, yet with 
nothmg of the administrator, havmg about as much of the team 
spirit as Alexander the Great or Mr Lloyd George 
In England we met (as might have been expected) more often 
unexpectedly than by appomtment — the street, on a bus, or at 
a railway station Once, when I was choosmg gramophone records, 
a hand from behmd descended firmly upon my shoulder I had only 
just arrived m England, and supposed for a moment that this must 


^ Perhaps on the precept of Catullus 

“ Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum, versicuhs nihil necesse est.” 




A CONSTANT rnsrnous rinrsD m 


he on attempt on the part of on 0S5»iant at Unghicr Bniish Salesman 
ship It yv2i LawTcncc, rcrlcmsfung the immense collection of records 
arranged in \‘oIumcs round a square of deep shcl\*c3 In the upper room 
of his collage* On another occasion he led me to his publishers where, 
walking round the room, he picked out half a dozen cxpcnsisc books, 
and as though he were the head of the firm, made me a present of 
them ’ He was a lopl, unchanging “and ancctionaic fnend, and would 
charge down from I.ondon on the iron steed from which he met his 
death to S1S41 me in a nursing home, or run up 200 miles from the 
West of England to taj good bje before I returned to Cjprus After 
a convalescence s*oyapc he wrote 


338171 A c Shaw, 
R.A.h Cartcwaier, 
Pl)mcmih* 

5 V 29 

Dear R. S 

Maimcc Banng told me jtru were back. Did it do good? Arc you fit, 
Of fitter even? 

1 m down here too far ofT to reach London even for t week-end but 
the place 1$ good, tnd the company So ail 1 weii R-lth me 
Please gne my regards to Lady Stom I hope ibc is contented with 
your improTcmerL 

M B has pren me a hope fire times as fat as jours, and irufied 

full of glory I did not know there were so man} good poems, In It, and 
outside if I/ilf of it is strange to me. 

^oun 
T E, S 


Leasing Soutliampton for Canada m 1934 sve seerc 

g ceied* b} CP R. olficuls and b) T E. Shaw Him I found, healthier 
app ea r an ce thin cs*cr before, caplcss in brown o^•c^alI1 and blue jersey 
He came aboard and talked anhile of his retirement next March to a small 
collage on a maximum ofEioo per annum He would pros'idc bread, bone), 
end cheese for nsiiors, but could not nut them up otherwise than in a 
sleeping bag (marked Tuum — tus own Alcum) on ibc floor In order to 
side-slip the photographers be look me in his Poiaer boat Joker CCtSo, 
25 knots, unupsetnbic) and allowxd me to zigzag it about for 15 minutes 
A pennanent friend I shall always rejoice to sec, with generosities of feeling 
for persons as wdl as for hooki. 

I nocr MW him ogam alive 

Nmc-tcnihs of his Icitcn to me have perished, and only a half- 
dozen, which never left England, remain Even these few reveal his 

» They Indudcd ihii dcservedlT »uccc»>nil Wtr book TTit Evrmom Room which 
the Cnn had coly pubiHbed on ms wrong re cornmcnditl oo. 

• See footnoie. pstc 277 
• r*Jn*H[an Duuy 
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power and variety in tiiat rarely mastered art. I had m a moment of 
weakness consented to ask him to write an mtroduction to a book 
on Bedum Life by an artist whose exhibition I had opened I knew 
the quest was hopeless, and had only written pai acquit de consaence 
beggmg him at least to let me have an answer I coiild pass on His 
reply, though admirable and nchly deserved, hardly fell within this 
category. 

Bndlmgton, 

25 u 35. 

No I won’t. Forewords are septic things, and I hope never to do another 
Bertram Thomas was like the importunate woman, but to strangers it is 
easy to say “ No ”, he must understand that he has no claim on me nor 
do I even know what he has written, or why, or who he is No, most 
certainly No 

Yours, 

T E S 

I leave here to-morrow a m and the RAF that same moment 

eZ0e Se ixr\^ ^ 

Lawrence hated Soaety, but loved company He refused the post 
of Director of Archaeology m Cyprus because of what he chose to 
imagme the soaal obhgations of an offiaal there Those who knew 
him could have predicted the comparative failure of his Fellowship 
of All Souls, where it is reasonably expected of members to mmgle 
with their fellows and — ^if not mdeed to roll the ghost of an Olympian 
(a Cambridge accomphshment) — at least to present to the Common 
Room on occasion a pohshed spook of Horace “ Conversation ”, 
says Gibbon, of the most famous Arab, “ ennches and enhvens the 
mmd, but sohtude is the school of gemus ” 

Nevertheless, Lawrence liked sometimes to walk and talk with 
friends The simphcity of his life was extreme. He smoked no tobacco, 
he drank no alcohol, but alas, he used a drug His drug was speed, 
and speed was the dope which cost him his life He once raced 
along the open road against an aeroplane, and led it for nearly a quarter 
of an hour 

Consider the variety of elements m his composition It has been 
given to few to achieve greatness and to ensh^e that greatness m 
splendid prose to which other of these few has been added the 
fastidious artistry to plan every detail of the settmg up, the illustra- 
tion, the prmtmg and the bmdmg of the material presentation of his 

^ From the Greek epitaph of despair 

4v6d5e rcelfiai 

Tapcr^vs fvq yrinat d6e oi A irdm^p 
“ Here he I of Tarsus 

Never havmg marned, and I would that my father had not” 

Mackail, Select Epigrams, p 172, 1911 



I UHLICS ATTlTUDr TOWAUDS HIM 

genius? On anj* lopic he was one of those uho let CJl, whether in 
sp'*cch or wniinp, the creative and illuminaiing idea of phrase— 
unmUtakcabk luv, signed all over — which held j’our memorj and 
recharged >‘our intellectual and spintual batteries 

Lawrence safTcred acutelv from public exaggerauon in all directions 
Like Bassamo he had chosen ihc leaden casket — ‘Who chooseth me 
must pvc and hazard all he hath * And his reputation vrhen alrve, 
and even after, has been subjeaed b> some to a stcad> dribble of 
depreciation. We arc told that his military operations were on a small 
scale So were those of Thcrmopjlac and of Apneourt We arc told 
that an)bod> could have done what he did, with Allenby behind 
him, backed bj the golden sovereigns of the British Trcasur> But 
Pabdins of the sump and stature of an Allenby do not accord them- 
selves, nor the resources of the Bnti'h Treasury to an “anybody” 
He was accused of a publicit) cnpnecred b> intenoonal mj'siiljcauon, 
and indeed it must have imiatcd some other mibltc servants to find 
a man without a handle before his name or fetters after it, snthout 
a dress suit and with on income of under a hundred a >car, neverthe- 
less pursued and chronicled by an eager limelight which seemed in 
coraprtson to bbek out their panicular rocnis I have acn heard 
his strong columns of Diglish behtUed os having been built, as he 
said himself, upon the foundauon of Doughty , and true It is, that 
Doughty was no less his literary ancestor, than Gibbon Alaca^y s 
Dante porfed in Miking his fine st>lc from his master*, \^rgil 
If Lawrence ht his candle from Doughi) s flame, was the candle 
any less his own? There arc two classes of public senimt, Ofoncitis 
said ‘ What is he doing now? Of the other who is Minister of 
this or Governor of that The first categon will interest and arrest 
and fascmaic the world Lawrence was one of those first Mr Winston 
QnirchiH is one of them, and so is Mr Lloyd George, The second, 
a far more numerous aiegory— will be idcnuficd as occupying most 
of the best pbccs 

Lawrence was throughout the last months of his life oppressed 
by gloomy forebodings In one of his bter letters he spoke of ‘ on 
uttcrl) bbnk wall * ifler leaving his beloved R,A,r , one of his btest 
10 me* end with three liopclcss words of the man of Tarsus 

Ozone Hotel 
Bridlington, 

Yorto. 

31 1- 35 

Dear R, S, , . , v j ■ 

No, alas, Hythc will bsow me no more. I hare only a month to do in 
the R.A.r and will spend it tip here, tn-ctscemg the refit of ten Rn^.F 


•p ^es. 
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HIS GLOOMY FOREBODINGS 


boats m a local garage The name of the Hotel is real So, I think, is the 
ozone, or is it the fishmarket that smells It is empty, cold, and rather mce 
He’s a confident personage, your Ptolemaean (?) I have not before seen 
him 


Alas, I have no thin g to say at the moment After my discharge I have 
somehow to pick up a new life and occupy myself — but beforehand it looks 
and feels like an utterly blank wall Old age commg, I suppose, at any 
rate I can admit to bemg qmte a bit afraid for myself, w^ch is a new feehng 
Up nil now I’ve never come to the end of anything 
Ah well We shall see after the Kalends of March. Indeed, I venture 
to hope we shall see each other, but I don’t know where I shall hve, or what 
do, or how call myself. 


Please regard me to Lady Storrs and please make yourself agam mto 
fightmg trim or perhaps you are, now Good 


Yours, 


T. E S. 


Here is the second half of what was probably his very last letter, 
written on Jubilee Day to Eric Kennmgton 


You wonder what I am domg? Well, so do I, m truth Days seem to dawn, 
suns to shme, evenmgs to follow, and then to sleep What I have done, 
what I am domg, what I am gomg to do puzzle and bewilder me Have 
you ever seen a leaf fallen from your tree m autumn and been really puzzled 
about It? That’s the feehng The cottage is all nght for me. . but how 
on earth I’ll be able to put any one up baffles me There cannot ever be a 
bed, a cookmg vessel, or a dram m it — and I ask you Are not such 
thmgs essenud to life . necessities? Peace to everybody 


Lawrence items earned a news value of hard cash, so that when 
at the end of his Air service he returned to the cottage at Clouds Hill, 
his welcome home was a row of strange faces blin^g and dodgmg 
behmd a battery of cameras He fled the place awhile, then crept m, 
he hoped secretly, by mght They stoned bus roof to m^e him appear 
One forced his way m Lawrence went for him , knocked him down 
and threw him out His friend found him trembhng — “ so many 
years smee I’ve struck a man ” There is no close season for heroes 
Every day, for the last three weeks of his life, a bird would flutter 
to his vnndow, tappmg mcessantly vnth its beak upon the pane If 
he moved to another wmdow, the bird followed and tapped agam 
The strange msistence was so visibly fraying his nerves that one 



LAUiirscr firs in stati 

morninp, when he had gone out, his fnend i;hoi the bird * Ir u t 
tame hour, wrenching hU handle bars for the bst urac, Lawrence was 
flung cner them $ixi> feet heed flrst on to the gniniie hard tarTTiac. 

I stood beside him lying swathed in flcccj wool, staged until the 
plain oak cofTin was screwed down There was nothmg else m the 
mortuary chamber but a little altar behind his head with some lihcs 
of the s'allcy and red roses I had come p r epared to be grcatl) shocked 
by what I saw, but his injuries had been at the back of his head, and 
beyond some scamng and ditcolorauon ostt the left qc, his coun- 
tenance was not marred IIis nose was sharper and dclicatcl) cuned, 
and his chm less square. Seen thus, hn face was the face of Dante 
sntb perhaps the more relentless mouth of Sawnarob, Incrcdibl) 
calm, seiih the faintest flicker of disdain 7*hc rh>thmic planes of 
his features gradually became the tymboJiaed impression of ail man- 
kind, moulded b) an inexorable dcsiinv Nothing of his hair, nor of 
hi$ hands was showing, onl> a powerful cowled nusk, dark-stained 
lyory alive against the dead chemical sterility of the wrappings It 
seas somehcu unreal to be watching beside him in these cerements, 
so strange!) resembling the aha the kuffiya and the a^dl of an Arab 
Chief, as he lav m his last littlcst room, scry gras'c and strong and 
noble. Selfish, to be alone snih this splendour, I was sorry, too late, 
that neither Augustus John nor Enc Kcnmngion, though both within 
a few hundred prds, should base had the chance to presersc it for 
the world As I looked I r em embered that m) fint sight of death 

* VIrefluni win be rcmlaJcJ cC the /JrfW which Ju^er tmi Hj the *hipe cf • 
ImU tnrd to duh berxlf «eilau the thiclJ cf Tunuji u hi* bit fi£bt with Aeceu 
(/IfnnJsti tOi ) 

** Alttl* In pan-ie lohlum coUecu fipuram 
quic quervLtm In btiitlt out cutmi^bui deiertii 
Of*ctc *edfm *erurn c*nh impomma per ombfa*— 
haac rerM In fidetn Tirnil »e fwi* ob on 
frnqtie rcfmque »onaa* cllrctJmque cT c rfac m *U* 
iU mc nihn ooru* lotvh fonnJJine torpor " 


ITen ihui the deidly child of ni^ht 
Shot from the thy *hh eanhu-arJ flijirt. 

Soon i* the armln tml the tovm 
Dctcmdlnp ihe detcrin 
She thnrf* her bufc proponJon down 
To bird of punjr »Ue 

\ndch perched on tomb* or devrt tower* 
lloou Ime tnd kne through ebrUias hour* 

Id riich dheuite the momter wheeled 
Round Tumut head ■nd gnlntt hh thkid 
Unceajins flapped her wing* 

Strange chdy dreu hJs limb* unstrung 
Upsumds his hair hi* rolccleu tonipu 
To bis parched palate dii^ 

(Cocingtoo I tnunlatlon.) 

Turou* wis of the clan Lavrms 

“ non fuii eicepto Laureotl* co rpore Turm. 

(Aen. m 65©0 
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472 AND LIVES AS LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 

had been my beloved Arabic tutor at CambndgCj thirty-one years 
before, Hassan Tewfik ibn Abd al-Rahman Bey al-Adh — ^may God 
be weU pleased with them both As we carried the cofl&n into and out 
of the htde church the chckmg Kodaks and the whirrmg reels extracted 
firom the dead body their last “ personal ” pubhcity ^ 

Some knew one side of Lawrence, some another I wondered then 
if any knew him at all, or could imagme what had been his purpose, 
what the frontiers of his bemg Could he have grown old? Had he 
ever been young^ Some think he mtended to resume action, for his 
country Others that he would have created at least one more great 
work, for like Plato he felt deeply that what gives life its value is the 
sight, however revealed, of Eternal Beauty In this he is with the 
great Elizabethans — Sir Phihp Sidney, with the great Victorians — 
Charles Gordon — whose whole hves, free from fear and gam (those 
old perverters of mankmd) are a protest agamst the guaranteed, the 
pensioned, the standardized and the safety-first existence Like them 
Lawrence, even without his work, without his book, was and re- 
mams a standard and a touchstone of reahty m hfe That vast con- 
vulsion of human nature, the War, may have thrown up greater 
figures, none more gallantly yet practically romantic than the shy, 
shght, unaccountable emanation of gemus who will hve m history as 
Lawrence of Arabia 

^ Immediately after his death a perverse cult was started, mainly by owners of 
the privately prmted Seven Pillars and other monopohsts m Lawrenciana, of horror 
at the desecration whereby that masterpiece was made available for the outside 
world, brmgmg back to me the protests of the Wagnenan fervent, when others 
beside the Bayreuth pilgrims were at last pnvileged to enjoy Parsifal 



cu irrrn \t\ 


No\ ember 30th, I926-Junc 9th, 1932 

rnt\M rr wn/jf i onn\Ti*i rw//Ls 

Anfli) «n I nr 3nl Cmt VI) 

ir//j \ \vr coKisimuTttr iytP0UTAsc\ oh cj/;is 

SiuVftprarr Othr-nci, 

Tirc retina of mcmor>, lomctimcs dull at boiilc-plati for objects 
of real importance, focuses and records miles with the accuracy and 
illumination of a line lent Standmg in unifonn on the deck of the 
Cm^eercr as she steamed cautiousl) through the narrow pass into 
Famagusta, I remembered that this u’as the second place to which 
I had pone as a tourist and returned as a Gosemor, I wondered 
whether, as at roost changes of regime, here also there would be some 
olEocrs speoaHs in the confidence of the late ruler and therefore 
now regarded bj iheir colicaguci as the Old Gang and I hoped 
that mj two jomt^succcsson to Judaea would be merciful to mj 
Old Gang— if I could be said to ha\c had one I knew something 
of the beaut) and interest of the country, and had heard much, and 
ml, of the prelates and poliiiaam of the towns 

T^c anchor had hard!) dropped before politics began with the 
Commissioner of the District informing me not without agitation, 
that the Major of Famagusta* Address of Welcome would be tied 
up in the white and blue ribbons' of Greece This he said had been 
the practice for man) )*cars after all the Majnr was not bound to 
offer an) Address it would be a pit) to begin with an inadent bound 
to offend four fifths of the popubiion I therefore accepted the scroll 
of fnendiv greeting read b) the Mo)-or before the gathenng on the 
qua), and stepped into the little tram There, as we puffed past 
Othello* Towtt, m sight of the Great French Gothic Cathedral 
through the mcdiaes’al fortifications and into the central pbin of 
the Mesaona — ‘ between the mountains ’ — politics commued, as 
the Colonial Secretary told me how the Lcgtslaovc Coundl had the 
da) before rejeaed the Budget, because it contained (as it had for many 
>■€01$) a provision of ^^92,800* under the heading of ” Cypna Con 
rtibuuon to the Onoroan Public Debt Charge ”, gcncroU) known as 
The TurhsJt Tribute Politics intruded for a third time (brforc I even 
reached my oflicc) when, at my sweanng in by the Chief Justice in 
the Antech amber of the Legislative Council, His Bcantude Kyrfllos, 

* Ejocthr the coloun of a Conihdclgc ItalT Bhic 

• The actital duirse on Cypnu vu diminhbed by an annual Imperial grant in- 
ald to £43 Soo 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE 


the Orthodox Archbishop of the Autocephalous Church of Cyprus, 
was absent by reason of a cold — ^brought on by the Government 
mamtainmg the traditional precedence over him of the Turkish Mufti. 

Our car took us slowly past gay-scarfed crowds, under balconies 
decked with Greek flags, up a long drive through plantations that 
seemed after Palestme almost hke an Enghsh park, until a long low 
bamhke buildmg came m sight “ Anyhow, the stables are good ”, 
said my wife It was Government House 

Forty-eight years earher the first British High Commissioner of 
Cyprus was castmg about for a smtable Residency At the same time 
the Bntish War Office were dispatchmg a wooden hutment for the 
officer commanding the troops m Ceylon. Before the ship had reached 
Port Said the G O C. had prudently discovered a stone palace, the 
preaous freight must clearly not be wasted it was therefore deflected 
some 250 miles to the north-east, and Ceylon’s gam became Cyprus’s 
loss. The fabric was earned up to Nicosia from the beach, section by 
section on the backs of camels, and put together like a child’s box 
of bricks by a local contractor named Mr Z. Wilhamson — ^known later 
to the world as Sir Basil Zaharoff The house was bitterly cold m 
wmter (the chmates of the two Islands bemg dissimilar), and we had 
not been m it two hours before the “ first ram ”, auspiciously com- 
admg with the amval of the new Governor, was pourmg m cascades 
through the roof and floodmg out the long gallery and the offices of 
the bewildered Aide-de-Camp Nevertheless, the httle Government 
House for all its white pamted plank walls and ceihngs and rotting 
floors was not without charm, and we grew very fond of it My pre- 
decessors had enhanced its appearance and amemties by endosmg 
the verandah givmg on to the garden with the yellow-stone Gothic 
arcadmg traditional m C5^rus, thus for min g a low, narrow gallery 
120 feet long, and the drawmg-room and dmmg-room were lofty and 
well proportioned The gardens would have been possible if the soil 
had been richer and if the water had been adequate As the s milin g 
servants unpacked my Byzantine ikons, I heard one (with the pleasant 
bigotry of the Orthodox Greeks) exclaun m surprise as he kissed each* 
dXXa 6 Kvl 3 €pvrirr}s But the Govemor’s a Christian 

The oflfiaal Handbook^ wiU tell you that Cyprus, a Bntish Crown 
Colony, IS an island situated m the Eastern Mediterranean, distant 
about 40 miles from the coast of Asia Mmor to the North, and about 
60 nules from Syna m the East The name of the Island, KvTrpo?, 
has nothing to do with the Cypress-tree, Kvjraptcro-os, though I fre- 
quently received letters addressed as if it had ® It is the third largest 

^ Similarly you will hear it said, by or of an Orthodox Greek “ No, he is not 
an Armeman he’s a Christian ” Thou shalt have none other gods but rmne 

^Nmth edition, 1929, Storrs and O’Bnen (who denve no profit from the sale) 

® The Greek K&n-pos and the Latm Cyprus were used m the Septuagmt and' the 
Vulgate to translate the Hebrew Kopher (the “ henna ’’-plant) 
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ubjid in ihc Mediterranean, imallcr than SiaJ) or Sardinia, but 
hrpcT than Corsica or Qctc ncarj> half the nzc of Palcsonc (or 
VTalcs) and a htilc larger than the couniics of Norfolk and Suffolk 
combined Its jhape v.’as comfircd in aniiquit) lo on outspread 
deer-skan, of which the toil pointed Ea<i into Asia The population 
IS some 350,000 of whom four fifths arc members of the Orthodox 
Church and one-fifth Onoman Turks The educated Chnsuans speak 
a correct, the peasants a corrupt though not unimercsting form of 
Romaic, or modem Greek, the Turks a purer Turkish, freer from 
Arabic and Persian words, than that of Constantinople 

Cs'prm has c\xry climatic and, sa\c water, evtry ph>iial advantage, 
with even more than the \*anct) of Palcstme Nicosia, the capital, and 
the great central plain may b> July be hotter than Cairo, bj August as 
betas Khartflm, while 60TO feet up on Mount TrtSJos you arc grateful 
for blankets and fires In the winter these same mountains will be 
tmapproachab’e, and so deep under snow that Go ve rnment Cottage 
disappears and needs no caretaker, far below, the fields towns and 
little seaports ore bathed in the sunn> radiance of the Italian Rinera 

William Mallock joumejed to C>‘gfus m the eighties, and called 
his resulting book In an J^elanu^ Islard Enchanicd indeed, and 
cnchanung, icHJa> no less than m the dawn cf hisinr> Never, like 
rg>T*> ralcsimc and Assjna, onginal or originating C>7>njs has 
from the first endured, rcocis ed, irtnsmined , she has bem the mecting- 
pbcc of contending empires and religions, the clearing house of 
Mediterranean asiluaijons The altars of Baal and of Asiartc 
and Aphrodite, Tammuz and Adonis were simibr, sometimes the 
same and shar^ The Chiiiim of Ccwir from which King Solomon 
produced the acacu wood for his Tonple h the KJuon* of the Greeks, 
the modem Lamaca The first known mining for copper was in 
C>*pru$, which continues to be mined io-da> between Phocmaan 
and Roman workings at Skouncilssa, * Our Lad> of the Sla^ * 
Ars Cypnum stood for copper as distmguishcd from bronze c\*eTj time 
thcrdorc that jou say “ copper** )*ou name CjT^nis Thothmes III 
of conquered Cj^r^ )*cars before Christ, Sargon of 

Assjtu 700 jxars later Unmcntioncd In Homer’s Catalogue of the 
Ships* or in the Fpinician Odes of Pindar, she fails alike of the Valhalla 
and of the de Ga#/ia ' ’ars 

the Greek ailes of • 

Persia, but only a 
and sent him 0 fleet 
an apanage of 

’ Kiiton wu nld to btr* 
cokmized tt tftcr the Dchif*. 

*Tbe Mine CioTm « 

■ brc* 5 tpUte to Aftmmnon. 
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Ptolemies until an “ mcident ” occurred^ and the island passed under 
the umversal domination of Rome^^ with Qcero as its third Roman 
governor Antony presented Cyprus (as he had Jencho) to Cleopatra. 
She did not exaggerate when she cned 

“ His boimty was an autumn 
Which grew by reapmg m his hvery 
Walked crowns and crownets kmgdoms and islands were 
As plates dropt from his pocket” 

But after Actium the crownet reverted to Rojnej m whose Empire, 
Western or Eastern, it remamed until 1191 InAD 46 Paul and 
Barnabas (a Jew of Cyprus), accompamed by John Mark, landed at 
Salanus and crossed the Island to Paphos, where they converted 
the Roman proconsul Sergius Paulus, so rendeiing Cyprus the first 
country to be governed by a Chnstian ruler Barnabas returned 
later to Salamis, his rative town, where he suffered martyrdom 
(Until Barnabas, the only Cypriot to achieve world-fame had been 
another Semite, Zeno of Kition, the founder of the Stoic philosophy ) 
The next event of note was a pogrom (I believe umque m history) 
earned out by Jews, who m ad 117 were said to have massacred , 
some 200,000 Greeks Tliroughout the second and third centuries 
the Byzantine Church of Antioch claimed that the Church of Cyprus 
came under its rule The claim was rejected by the Council of 
Ephesus and not agam raised until the reign of the Emperor Zeno. 
The attack would have succeeded, but for the opportune "Eupeo-i?, 
the Svrests or Discovery of the body of St Barnabas, buned beneath 
a carob tree near Salamis, with a copy m his own handwntmg of 
St Matthew’s Gospel on his breast, where it had been placed by John 
Mark There could be no further doubt, and the Emperor co^erred 
upon the Archbishops of the Autocephdous Church of Cyprus the 
imperial privileges of signing m red ink, of wearmg a purple cloak at 
Church festivals, and of carrymg a sceptre m place of a pastoral staff 
Under the Byzantme governors (pleasantly entitled Katapans) Cyprus 
underwent a score or more of Arab mvasions, one led by Harun 
al-Rashid. In 1184 a certam Isaac Comnenus proclaimed himself 
Emperor or “Despot” He soon proved himself a violent and 
ruflianly tjTant, and might have contmued such until his death if he 
had not been so foohsh as to msult the bnde-elect of Cmur-de-Lion, 
Bcrcngana of Navarre, when she was storm-dnven upon Cyprus 
durmg her voyage from Sicily to Acre Richard landed at Limassol, 
marned Bcrcngana, ^ chased Comnenus from Nicosia to Famagusta," 
whence to Apostolos Andreasat the extreme end of his “Empire”, 

'58 n c j ns part of the province of Ciliaa under which Armcmee Sis the Armenian 
Church of Cv’prus continues to this day, though latterly vvath headquarters at Antioch 

' In a chapel long smcc destrojed but still puncnhously shown to visitors 
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and tent him JoaJed with silxer chains to the CasUc of Margai 
near Tnpoli in S\tu Qpun thus became English for the first time, 
but did not remain to long, for Richard, finding that the Crusade 
demanded all hit men and monc>, sold the island to the Knights 
Templar for too ooo bezants, of which 40 000 u*crc to be paid at once 
and the remainder by msulmcnts The Templars soon found that 
C>‘pTus was cosunp them also more soldiers than ihc> could alTord, 
and begged Richard to resume iL He, unuillmg to restore the 
^0,000 bezants, induced Guy dc Lusignan to acquire it as some 
compensation for his shadowy nghts to the titubr kinphip of 
Jcru^cm, and the Lusipnan Dynasty — which though foreign ga\c 
Cymrus her only penod of independence from cxtcnul control, and 
or histone bnlliance — was established for three hundred jears 
In painting and m letters m the cognate arts of music and nrchi 
tecturc, in wealth end splendour, C^yirus under the Lusignans 
represented the apex of meduc\*al anlizaiion To Kinp of Cj'pnis 
such Widely difTcrcnt authors as Si Thomas Aquinas and Boccacao 
dedicated works The nch merchants of I amagusia could p\c their 
daughters as dmrry icwcis more prcaous icuus ks farurcs d£ 
h rant de France * But the Lustpnans went the way of other feudal 
rulers in the East Luxury encouraged intngue and decadence 
followed James, the illepumatc brother of the Queen (Charlotte, 
tsifc of Louis of Savoy ), and Archbishop-elect of Nicosia, called in the 
Sultan of Egypt to oust the nghtful monarch. He drove his sister from 
the throne, but commined the double imprudence of accepung a wife, 
Caicnna Comaro, from the Signory of Venice, and of dying, probably 
by poison, before the binh ofhisvm James III, who soon follow-ed him 
to the grav c. His widow was permitted for fifteen > cars to enjoy nominal 
sovereignty But Cyprus was (even then) of high vtiIuc as a naval and 
military base Caicnna was cscnlually forced to renounce her nghts,* 
and for 82 years the island was occupied (rather than odramisic^ or 
developed) by the Luc^otenenih the Hettouf and the Prowcditon of the 
Venetian Republic. All that the neglect of Venice left to Cyprus was 
economic rum and a palace by Sammichcle of Verona, but the world 
is in her debt, though indircaly, for the Tragedy of Othello 
In 1570 the Turkish Sultan Selim II, Sclun the Sot, dispatched an 
cxpcdiuon which took Nicosia, and the following year, after a mag 
mficent resistance of nearly four months, romagusta Its heroic 
drfender, Alarcanionio Bragadlno, w-as insulted munJated, ond 


* Qwted In de Mai Lttrie • ihree-ToInme Hhtory of Cypna from Ludolf too 
S ochen • D/ Tm-tf pobUibcd about X4«8 ,, , , , ^ 

» She mired to Atolo In the Veaeto, where ehe died In 1 ^ 10 . ■ potren of irt and 
of the rcboUn of the Rcnthitncc} kovlnc • uudtikm malntilncd by Roben tnd 
by ?tn Drowning by the grove of EkoooroDuse tnd ^ the 
Iler portrait a nmterplccc of Glorgkifle or *1111*0, h in the colkctkm of Sir Herbm 
Co^ Doughty House Richmond. 
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final ly “ brutally flayed alive by a Jewish hangman — a spectacle of 
hideous and unparalleled barbarity In the sight of the whole city, 
amidst the sharpest torments, his courage and constancy, and the 
calmness of his beanng and look, shone so fairly forth that he seemed 
rather to rejoice than suffer His skm was stuflfed with straw and 
sent at the yard-arm to Gmstantmople, where it remamed until, 
some years after, his brother and sons bought it for a great price, 
carried it to Vemce, and laid it m the church of SS Giovanm e Paolo, 
Its present resting-place 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centimes a variety of 
plots, schemes and half-hearted attempts were made to recapture 
C3^rus for Chnstendom, but without effect The island became an 
ottoman, upon which govemmg and governed reposed m picturesque 
somnolence until far mto the nineteenth century The Turkish regime 
was mdeed m one sense a welcome contrast to the harsh tyr ann y of 
Vemce To a Moslem conqueror forms of Chnstiamty were mdifferent, 
and the Orthodox Archbishopric found itself restored after three 
centuries of abeyance Before long the Porte transferred the admim- 
stration of Cyprus ^ from the Grand Vizier to the Capitan Pasha 
(Admirahssimo of Turkey and Governor of the Archipelago, havmg 
his headquarters at Rhodes), with the curious result that the effective 
authority m Cyprus passed mto the hands of the Cypriot Atchbishop ^ 
But the Archbishopnc presumed too far, and m 1804 had to face a 
nsmg of the populace In 1821 occurred a more senous disturbance, 
this time connected with the Insurrection m Greece The Capitan 
turned m his sleep, hanged the Archbishop, and beheaded the bishops 
and some two hundred leadmg personages of the Orthodox com- 
mumon Before executmg the ecclesiastics, the Turks saddled them 
like horses, breakmg their teeth by thrustmg bits mto their mouths, 
and goadmg them with spurs 

In 1878 Disraeh returned m triumph from the Berlm Congress 
My grandfather took my mother to jom m the general welcome 
Over the crowd she gazed at an old man m a shabby travelling ulster, 
tired but with shining eyes, who, standmg at the wmdow^ m Downmg 
Street, stretched fo^ his arms and cried “ I brmg you peace — 
Peace with Honour ” The Peace was the Treaty of Berhn The 


^ Bishop Grazvam’s account 

“ See Sir H Luke’s Cyprus under the Turks, Oxford, 1920 

* “ Tlie Greek Primates are described by Finlay (.History of Greece, vol vi, p li) 
as ‘ a kind of Chnsnan Turks ’ They were the official aristocracy under Ottoman 
rule, Greeks who had rented the taxes of the district from the Voivode or Bey They 
m turn sublet the taxes to local magistrates, so that taxpayers, besides their taxes, 
mamtamed three classes of fiscal officers ” Note to Byron's Letters (1901 edit ), 
vol VI, p 248 

* I learn on good authonty that Mr Lloyd George, bemg urged on his return 
from the Treaty of Versailles to show himself at the door of No 10, very properly 
mamtamed tradition by askmg for “ Disraeh’s wmdow ” 
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Honour v^ts Cyprus Dtsradi had $pcni n do} in Cyprus as a 
jxmnp man of Jix and t\^cni> dunng that Easicm joumcj which 
culminated m Jcru^lcm and which so dcq^lj influenced his life. 
The Jerusalem Jew in Tc^cted is made to sa\ ‘ The Bniish want 
Cyprus, and ihc\ will take it Thc> will not do the business of 
the Turk apin for nothing " Its occupation had been debated in 
the Bnitsh I’rcss of the forties * In 1S7R the Russian army was at the 
ptes of Comianiinoplc with no carthlj force asmlablc to keep her 
out other than Great Bntain. The Sultanas necessity was Tancred t 
opportunity* and on 4 June the Consenuon of DcfcnsisT Alliance * 
between llis Imperial Majesu and Her M3jcst>'*s Gosemment was 
concluded m the folltminp terms 


y!rfi.ie I 

If Baicmm, Ardahin Kan, or anj of them shall be retamed by Russia, 
and if any attempt ihaD be made at an\ further time b> Russia to take 
rosscvsion of any fimber icmioncs of bis Imnenal Majcsij the Sultan 
in Asia, 05 fixed b) the Definnue Treaty of Peace, Enpbnd cnpgcs to 
Jem Ills Imperial Maiaty the Sultan m d^endinp them ^ force of Arms 

In return Ilh IrapcnaJ Majesty the Sultan promises to England to intro- 
duce necesiaty reforms 10 be apreed upon later between the two Powers, 

* Tbc foflijwiaa Imcr fn»i ibe CfiilA Coainl 10 the Onomao O we row of Cypna 
afford) a cfisipK into the poUtioa cf Ottoman Ouimini in the Yrmin-itrifl of 
Cannlog the gmt HkhJ 

*• Drliiih Ccniuhtc of Crrmt, 

Lanuo htarefa 1S45. 

EaeeUmcy 

k our Ijtccnencjr ti-tll no doubt long ago hare re ctivrd from the Sublane Ottoman 
pone the orertufy inuniaiocii reUiire 10 the fonnil ccgegnnem rcc ei rc d from 
the TurkJib Minluen by Hh ErctUeficy Sir Stratford Canning Iter ErhannJe 
h\ale»ty 1 Ambaiudnr ^Jnr^oTditary and licnirmrmlary at Crfmaniinorle that no 
Chrittbn *hiU bcnrrforwvd be rteemed or othnwiw put to death in ihij coun try 
for haring apCMtailetd from Iilaminn and aJw the mou graciout tsiurancc of Im 
Miieity the Sulun, wcD wetrthy of *0 |on and bcnerolem 1 Prince that ihrougboui 
the dcrmlcdoni of Ilh hUJeity neiiher »hall Chriiiianity be Intuited nor Chrladant 
in any uay pmecuicd oo iceoum cf their Religioo. 

A Great woman nam ed Maria dauchxcr of TTwoui, who tertmetn yean ago 
embraced lilamiim haring pretemed nenelf to me to expmi her detire to ariil 
bmeir of the rritUege accorded to her hr ihete cngacememi bjr returning to her 
forrec r Pafah 1 beg to retjueu that you wflj gire tbc necettary orden to the furkith 
awborhlet at Lirnaitol for their being nut Into execution and abo in a friendly 
manner to remind your Excellency ana the osher Ottoman Authoritlet, of your, 
and iheir retpowibiuty thould you not topproi any dlipotiiioo to rcrire the abolUhed 
practice or loy other dctdaiitm from the declared Imcmlonj of your Sorcrclgn. 

I ihould feel obUced by your Excclleocy • farourinn roe with your reply to ihit 
dhmtch at your eiiilett conrenlencc Hhlch I am cooN-inced wlH be of tuch a nature 
ai to meet the cxipenciet of the pretem cue at 1 am well aware of your Excelkncy’i 
real to act in Confonnity to the Ja«m-n picaaure of your Augutt Sultan and the 

Yuur ExctlW. Mc« Obedfatt, 

IlundOc 

fS^ of Consulate) Consul. 

Hb Excellency Ertcm Pasha Oor tr ocr of the Idand of Cyprus, Nkoaia." 
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successful) nunner of ilus proposJ The Onusb Mimsicr in Aihcns, 
Sir Tranas ElUoi, was instructed to nuJee a ibmul ofler to the Greek 
Govcmmcni, whjcli \s:as inaiubl> declined by Al Zaimis, hcad- 
jiroDg in his con£Jcncc in the proinucs or threats of the Kaiser 
The oj^cr therefore bp'cd and tm nc\cr been renewed. In 1924 the 
Prune \Umsicr, Sir Kamsa) MacDonald, rqsl)iDg to a question m 
the House of Cciiinions, said ills \lajcsi) s Gosemraent are not 
contemplating an> change in die poiiucal status of Q'prus ” If 
anjthmg it was the other wa), for nen )car C>*prus was fonnalI> 
recognized as a Crown Colon), with the provisional uUc of High 
Commisuoncr repbeed b> that of Governor 

We have .axn (though many have foigoucn) that Engbnd occupied 
C)pru5 for strategic and irapcrul purposes, and not as rescuing or 
pretending to rescue C)'pnois from 1 urlusb misrule It is unfortunately 
true that the progress of the Isbnd, though swifter than would have 
been possible under Ottoman or even Greek admimsiration, has 
nevenheirs been slower than might have been expected under 
Brmsh Tor this there have been three mam reasons miual uncer- 
lainiy of permanence, the Tribute and Hellenic nauonalism The 
second at least of these reasons has from the beginning consututed 
a genuine, a bitter and an alwa)'$ rcmcduble gncvance The first 
IS obv-ious, and can be bncll) suied C>'prus had been '* assigned 
for occupation not ceded, and therefore remained an integral part 
of the Turkish Dnptrc unul annexauon m 1914 In 1915, but for 
German innucocc in Athens, she wtiuld have been )om^ to the 
Kingdom of Greece. Moreover the occupauon of ngj-pt m 1882, 
coming only four jears after that of C>*pni5, secured an unchallenged 
mihiary and nav^al base, with control of the Suez Canah Cyprus 
became leas important than had been foreseen, and was ihcraorc 
ncglcacd Govcmmcnis, like individuals, may be excused for not 
mvesung ihcir capital m an undertaking which is not vital to their 
micrcsis, and which may at any moment pass out of their control 
without hope of reimbursement Until w^ oficr the War then — 
after more forty )cars of Bntish rule — ihc economic development 
of Cyprus had been maintained rather than accelerated by a necessary 
minimum of Bntish expenditure. 

One of the chief diifcrcnccs between the Bntish Empire and all 
other Empires has been that these have alwa)'s regarded their imperial 
provinces os sources of direct revenue 10 the central Government.* 
Cyprus, though perhaps “ of oU Turkish provinces the best admi n is 
tcrcd”,‘ had been no excepuon to this rule The 1878 Convenuon 


» Oae of iha hJahett Ouocoaa oflicert was tlwiy* iho MuMsjfl of Gatherer 
Before India wu iddcd to the BriiUh Empire the ttyle of Mr Jo*. Scdlcy w« 

Ccn*ul in Cypna) Cyprus etc. 1878 


“ Col lea or ” (of Bocgley Wtliabh 
• R. Hamflmn Lane (ex Brithh 
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into the Government, and for the protection of the Chnstian and other 
subjects of the Porte m these territories, and m order to enable England to 
make necessary provision for executmg her engagement. His Imperial 
Majesty the S^tan further consents to assign the Island of Cyprus to be 
occupied and admimstered by England 


In other words Great Britam entered into a formal engagement 
to mamtam the mtegrity of the Turlash dommions m Asia agamst 
Russia; and secured C5^rus Instead of Turkish reforms there were 
Armeman massacres, some of the proofs of which, m the shape of 
decapitated heads and mutilated trunks, floated across the forty miles 
of sea separatmg Northern Cyprus from Southern Anatoha; but 
Great Bntam kept her side of the bargam (Turkey not bemg attacked 
by Russia) and duly contmued to occupy Cyprus until m 1914 Turkey 
declared war Cyprus then became Turkish territory m British 
occupation, uptil some further step should be taken by Great Britam 
It was not .possible to declare a Protectorate, because that would 
imply the existence of a State to be protected Cyprus was not a 
State, thereby diffe mg from Egypt, which was a vassal State under 
Turkish suzerainty Cyprus was meiely a bit of Turkey m British 
occupation and under British admimstration Great Bntam therefore 
annexed Cyprus as a Crown Colony on 5 November, at the same 
time that the Protectorate of Egypt was announced But the end was 
not yet 

In October 1915 a critical situation had arisen m the Balkans, and 
the Asqmth Government were endeavourmg to persuade Greece 
(then under Kmg Constantme) to come to the rescue of Serbia, at 
that time threatened vnth an Austrian mvasion Great Bntam was to 
send 200,000 troops to Salonilta and, jomtly with Russia and France, 
to secure for Greece the North coast of the Aegean and Eastern as 
well as Western Thrace At this juncture a very cunous suggestion 
was made by Air Ronald Burrows, Pnncipal of Kmg’s College, an 
ardent Philhellene and an mtimate friend of Vemzelos, for the rousmg 
of pubhc opmion m Greece The High Commissioner was to be 
mstructed to inform the Archbishop and the Greek members of the 
Legislative Council that England was ready to give Cyprus to Greece 
at once, on the one condition that Greece should enter the war im- 
mediately on our side The Archbishop with some other promment 
Cypriots should then be put on a British destroyer, be sent straight 
off to Athens, land there and himself make for the first time the 
announcement m Athens Supported by a wave of enthusiasm, he 
should then make his way to the Chamber and there evoke an ex- 
pression of feehng so effective as to carry away the Government, 
or drive them out of office and bnng m Vetuzelos The Foreign Office 
adopted the matter but not the opera hoi^e (and therefore possibly 
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successful^ m a nn er of tins proposal The Bnmh Minister in Athens, 
Sir Francis Elhot, was instruacd to make a formal offer to the Greek 
Go\*cmmcnt, which was mevitably declined by M* Zaimis, head- 
strong m his confidence in the promises or threats of the Kaiser 
The offer therefore lapsed and baj nc\cr been renewed. In 1924 the 
Prime Minister, Mr Ramsa> MacDonald, rcplymg to a question m 
the House of Gimmons, said ** His Alajesty’s Government are not 
contemplating any change m the pohncal status of Cyprus.’ If 
anything it was the other way, for next jear Cyprus was formally 
recognized as a Crown Colon), with the provisional title of Hign 
Commissioner replaced by that of Governor 

We have seen (though many have forgotten) that England occupied 
Cyprus for strategic and imperial purposes, and not as resemng or 
pretending to rescue Cypnots from Turkish misrule It is unfortunately 
true that the progress of the Island, though swifter than would have 
been possible under Ottoman or even Greek administration, has 
nevertheless been slower than might have been expected under 
Bntish. For this there have been three mam reasons imtial unccr- 
lainty of permanence, the Tribute, and Hellenic nauonahsm. The 
second at lease of these reasons has ffom the beginning consututed 
a genumc, a bitter and on always remediable gdevance. The first 
15 obvious, and can be bnefiy statccL Cyprus bad been ’assigned 
for occupation ”, not o^cd, and therefore remained an integral part 
of the Turkish Empire until atmexauon m 1914. In 1915, but for 
German influence m Athens, she would have been jomed to the 
Kingdom of Greece, Morco\cr the occupauon of 1882, 

coming only four years after that of Cyprus, secured an unchallenged 
nuliiary and naval base, with control of the Suez Canal Cyprus 
became less important than had been foreseen, and was thcruorc 
neglected Governments, like individuals, may be excused for not 
mvesting their capital m an undertaking which is not vital to their 
interests, and which may at any nmment pass out of their control 
without hope of reimbursement. Until w<^ after the War then — 
after more ihnn forty years of Bntisb rule — the economic development 
of Cyprus had been maintamed rather than accelerated by a necessary 
minimum of Bntish expenditure. 

One of the chief dmercnccs between the Bntish Empire and all 
other Empires has been that these have always regarded their imperial 
provmccs as sources of direct revenue to the central Gover nment ^ 
Cyprus, though perhaps ” of all Turkiih provinces the best adminis- 
tered had been no exception to this rule. The 1878 Convention 


1 One of tbo hJghcH Ottooun officer* WM ilw*y« tbo Molitofl or G tt her er 
Before wu to xhe Brhijh Empire the rtyle of Mr Jo*. Sedley wa* 

rnnmi in Cypnii), Cypna etc. 1878. 


CoUectoc ” (of Boggier WiUahi. 
• R. Harnlliim Lanff (ex nr^rith 
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INIQUITY OF THE TRIBUTE 


therefore provided for payment to the Porte of any excess of revenue 
over expenditure, the excess to be calculated on the average of the 
five years preceding 1878 The Sultan, m surrendermg yet another 
portion of his mhentance, felt himself justified m demandmg that 
he should not suffer “ Not only the disgrace and dishonour, but an 
mfimte loss ” Disraeli, eager to clmch his bargam, was from his 
pomt of view no less justified m throwmg m what must have appeared 
a triflmg and reasonable makeweight What was entirely imjustifiable 
was that this sum, which was evaluated with the scrupulous exactitude 
characteristic of faked accounts at £92,799 iis 3d, should have 
been made a yearly charge, not upon the British Exchequer, but upon 
the revenues of Cyprus. The basis of calculation was no less imquitous, 
for the Porte had followed their usual practice of extractmg the maxi- 
mum of taxation and accordmg m exchange the minimum of service 
Their total expenditure on Justice had been £250, the mtegnty of 
their judges had been remunerated at the rate of about fourteen 
shillings a month No money at aU had been spent upon roads, 
harbours, agriculture, forestry or education, and there was not one 
hospital m the Island The fiist Bntish estimates of 1879 showed 
a revenue of £172,000 and an expenditure of £52,800, providmg 
an ample surplus for the Tribute, but leavmg for Cyprus barely 
enough to pay for pohcemen and tax-collectors Even so, it was found 
that revenue had been overestimated and expenditure grossly under- -a 
estimated, so that it became necessary for the Imperial Parhament 
to vote each year Grants-m-aid to meet the defiat which occurred 
when the Tnbute had been paid ^ Not one piastre of this Tribute 
ever reached Constantinople, for it was from tide first devoted to the 
bondholders of the Ottoman Loan of 1855, which is guaranteed by 
England and France, for which reason it continued after Annexation 
by Great Bntam m 1914 In 1907 the Grant-m-Aid was fixed at 
£50,000 a year, after winch the nett amount payable by C5q)rus 
became £42,800, and it was because of the mclusion of this bdance 
that the Budget had been thrown out immediately before my arrival. 
The mjustice of the Tnbute had not only umted Greeks and Turks; 

It had ranged successive High Commissioners and Governors of 
Cyprus and their Administrations without exception whole-heartedly 
on the side of the Cypnots 

These two grievances, negative and positive, absence of mterest 
m development, and infliction of an annual heavy fine, might have 
ahenated (had they been endured even for a year) a commumty 
of Bntish blood, traditions and aspirations Cypnots had none of 
these It IS commonly stated, though histoncally more than doubtful, 

^ “ How could admimstrators do anything when every economy meant more 
Tnbute, when any wise expenditure meant a larger grant-m-aid from the Bntish 
Taxpayer? ” The Right Hon Josiah Wedgwood, D S O ,MP , The Seventh Dommon 
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tlat when Sir Garnet Wolscley^ landed at Lamaca in 1878 he was 
waited upon by a deputation headed by the Archbishop who, m 
his addr^ used the following words “ We accept the change of 
govemmenr, inasmuch as we trust rhar Great Bntam will help 
Cyprus, as it did the Ionian Islands, ‘ to be united with Mother 
Greece, with which it is nationally connected.’ This attitude a large 
proportion of Greek-speaking Cypriots ha^e never abandoned Far 
from bang rebuked or deprecated, save by decennial uncranccs of 
Colonial Sccrctanes, the demand for Ernsts or Union with 

Greece, has met with open encouragement fiom eminent statesmen 
(to say nothing of the 1915 offer), and a generous but sometimes 
misplaced toleration from successive rulers of Cyprus 

In 1897 ^ Gladstone wrote to the Duke of Westminster * I sub- 
jom the satisfiicoon I should fed ircre it granted me before the dose 
of my long life to see the population of that Hellenic Island placed 
by a friendly arrangement in organic union with their brethren of 
the kingdom of Greece Ten years later Mr Winston Churchill, as 
Liberal Under-Secretary of State for the Colomcs, heartens the 
Greek members of the Legislative Council with this swelling penod 

I think It IS only natural that the Cypnot people, who arc of Greek 
descent, should regard their mcotporanon with what may be called 
thor mother country, as an ideal to be earnestly, devoutly and fer- 
vently cherished. Such a feeling is an exam ple of the ^tnotic devotion 
which IS nobly charactcnsnc of the Gre^ nation/’ Twdvc years 
more, and m the expansive atmosphere of a Soaahst Conference 
at Botc, a future Prune Minister, Mr Ramsay MacDonald, mvokes 
a prinaple now hardly mcntionablc m polite soacty when he declares 
that * The Bntish Labour Party would apply the prinaple of self- 
determination to Cyprus A vancty of dakically cducat^ Bishops, 
pubhosts pnH Members of Parhament had from time to time sup- 
ported the Hellenic thesis 

I found the Greek flag abundantly m evidence m Cyprus, especially 
on the occasion of holidays or festivals, and particularly conspeuous 
m any town or village wtuch the Governor might visit officially It 
was the usual custom on the occasion of such visits for one or two 
Union Jacks to be flown in dcfercDCc to the presence of His Alajesty’s 
representative, but for one Jack there were scores of Greek fla^ It 
should not, however, be supposed that visits of a Governor were 
received by the viUa^ with hostihty, indifference or even lack of 
enthusiasm I was on the contrary assured by th^ best qualified 
to pronounce, nod am personally convinced, t^t few manifestations 


^Afterwards Fleld-?vlanhsl VlsaKmt Wolsdcy first Hl|ji Commfailogier of 
CjpiTU Slid last Commaader'^n-Oilef of die Brithh Army 

* Whose vohintBryccsskni to Greece by Gladstone in 1S63 was regarded by Bismardc 
as a ftuHcidon o£ political decay 
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of his activity gave more widespread satisfaction He was everywhere 
welcomed with demonstrative and, I beheve, smcere friendliness. 
The streets were strewn with myrtle, and our car loaded with 
flowers The entire village or quarter of the town to be visited would 
be drawn up on either side of the road, and the pupils of the school 
paraded Chairs were provided, and the headmaster of the prmapal 
school stepped forward and pronounced an harangue (gener^y 
written) descnbmg m exaggerated language the hopes mspired by 
the visit, recitmg the local grievances, and ending by c allin g for 
three cheers — ^for His Majesty Kmg George the Fifth, for 

the Liberal Enghsh Nation, for the Governor, and finally, with 
somewhat disconcertmg mconsequence, for Umon with Greece or 
the Fulfilment of the National Aspirations With such words rmgmg 
m my ears, and with the nearer prospect almost entirely occluded 
by foreign flags, I was forably reminded of the position of Don Juan 
aux Enfers where, it will be remembered. 

“ Le calme hSroSi courhi sur sa rapthe^ 

Regardatt le stllage, et ne daignait nen votrP 

After two months’ experience of these methods, I adopted and suc- 
cessfully mamtamed the practice of nsmg with brusque gratitude 
after the third Zeto and graspmg the speaker’s hand, so that the 
undesirable conclusion of his remarks was either curtailed or, if 
uttered, drowned m the applause of the bystanders 

I should have hesitated to countenance the conditions revealed 
by these irregular manifestations, which mdeed made calls upon 
any capacity for surprise left: to me after twenty-four years’ service 
m Egypt and Palestme, but for my profound conviction that the duty 
and mutual advantage of estabhshmg and mamtammg personal 
contact with all sections of the population, especially m the rural 
districts, outweighed the objections I gathered that m this atti- 
tude I ^d been foUowmg the pohcy of my predecessors. Or at least 
that to which they had eventually resorted, namely to ignore the 
Greek flag, and not to mterfere either by word or act with any 
outward symbols of attachment to a foreign Power Indeed, m the 
absence of speaal legislation, it was difiichlt to see what preventive 
action would be possible and it had been repeatedly proved by 
experience that expression of offiaal wammg, displeasure or regret 
served merely to encourage the abuse 
The Umon Jack was flown at Government House when the 
Governor was m residence, over the Court and over the Coimnis- 
sioners’ offices and houses m the Districts Apart from that, a British 
flag was rarely visible, save periodically outside cafes and restaurants. 


^ Long live! 
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which suffered this ingenuous sea-change during the visits of the 
British Fleet, The position was fer &om satisfactory, but seemed 
likely to be aggravated by efforts to alter it, unless supported by 
legislation, nor was legislation imported from other Colonies neces- 
sa^ applicable in Cyprus 

There had been thrtt occasions upon which measures might possibly 
have been adopted for the removal or abatement of the flag nuisance 
m Cyprus on the ongmal occupauon m 1878, on annexation m 
1914, and on formal recognition of Crown Colony status m 1925 
I could only suppose that my predecessors m their consideration of 
the problem were confronted by the selfsame difficulties with which 
I found myself beset, and which the flight of nmg HaH progressively 
mtcnsified Nor had a High Commissioner’s or Governor’s disposi- 
tion to a strong attitude or drasne regulation been appreciably fortified 
by the public dcclarauons I have quoted, 

I further found that a few months before my amval the Holy Synod 
of Cyprus had organized a coUccuon of subsenpuons towards the 
Greek Air Forc^ for which an aeroplane was m feet purchased by 
the contnbutions of the Diocese of Kyrenia, My predecessors had 
been advised that, as the purpose for which the money was collected 
was legal, the GOTemuient md no power to mteifere, and official 
action bad therefore been confined to scrutiny by the Pohee for 
record purposes of the coUectioos made I noted that, so &r from 
this ca^-going attitude of the Gomnment bang appreciated, the 
police scrutmy (according to custom) of the suiwcnptions (ailed 
forth bitter comments from the Press and probably assisted the task 
of (oUecuon, and this at a moment when local poliuciaiis were con- 
Timially harping upon the desutuUon of the people and the op p ressive 
taxation in Cypiis 

Other manifestations of the Flag spmt, mvolving constantly in- 
creasing mutual reaction and stimulus, were the Educational and 
Boy-Scout systems pr e v aflmg m the laljnd. 

There was no definite onu Bntish cumculom in the Schctols, but 
they were all actively HcUcnizuig All Greek Elementary Schools 
usi the “Analytical Programme as published in Greece, and 
adopted by the Cyprus Board of Education No reading txxiks were 
allowed m these schools except those that were approved by the 
‘ Critical Cfimmitree ’ m Athens The Gymnamm of each town and 
the Teachos Training College were recognized by the Greek 
Ministry of Education, and WOTked under Emulations issued there- 
from. Portraits of King Constantmc and Queen Sophie, of Vemzclos 
and other worthies but of no English Sovereign, adorned the walls 
of the class-rooms, together with elaborate maps of modem Greece, 
while that of Cyprus, if to be found at all, was as a rule small, out 
of date, worn out, and frequently thrust behind the blackboard. 
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I made a practice of askmg one or two questions in each form of the 
schools m the towns and villages I visited, and discovered durmg 
my first few weeks (until my methods became known through the 
Press) a ludicrous difference between the home and the foreign 
knowledge even of the best pupds who, though always exactly m- 
formed as to the distance between Athens and Thebes (and usually 
as to the capital of Norway or Japan), would hazard guesses varymg 
from 20 to 1500 miles as to the length or breadth of their own country 

I had received from General Baden-Powell upon my appomtment 
to Cyprus what I beheve to be the customary mvitation to be Chief 
Scout of the Island, which, after due enquiry, suggested by Palestme^ 
experience, I had the honour of acceptmg. But I soon foimd that, 
with the exception of an Armeman Tioop, with whom through my 
Aide-de-Camp I estabhshed friendly relations, there was httle scope 
for British activity There were, it is true, various troops which 
dwmdled or flourished with the personal mterest of the schoolmaster 
who happened to be m charge That of Paphos was the only one 
which appeared to me to do any real Scout work The others merely 
paraded, chiefly on speaal occasions such as Athletic Sports, or 
went round the country coUectmg subscriptions for the Greek Red 
Cross and Air Force 

Accordmg to an ofl&cial pubhcation of the “ Organization of Greek 
Scouts ”,vall Greek Cypriot Troops were under the Greek Constitution 
(from which Scoutmasters received their warrants and instructions) 
and made annual returns to the Greek Ministry of Education The 
second article of their Scout Law was “To be faithful to the Father- 
land and the Laws of the State ” Their flag was the Greek St George’s 
flag, 1 e a broad white cross on a blue ground, with the Scout 
Fleur-de-Lys m the centre Each section (or year) received graduated 
mstruction m Patriotism, begmnmg with the respect due to the 
Greek flag, the “ history of the Greek flag from the most ancient 
time ”, “ the constitution of the Greek Nation ”, and leadmg up to 
“ an extended knowledge concemmg the pohtical and mihtary orgam- 
zation of the State and the duty of a ciuzen ”. The Greek National 
hymn had to be learnt by heart 

Although I was advised that 90 per cent of the population would, 
if a fair plebiscite were taken with secret ballot, vote for the closest 
umon with Great Bntam, I could not help doubtmg how far the 
young generation brought up under this Pan-Hellemc curriculum 
would contmue so to vote At any rate, mdividuals or groups holdmg 
British opmions would never have dared to express them pubhcly, 
for to be branded as traitor by a majority, however composed, is not 
agreeable 


^ Where Jewish Scouts refused to swear lo3ralty to King George V 
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cyphiots as creek 

The doctrine of Enosis, not being contrary to the law of the land, 
could be condemned neither as enminni nor lawless, but, since 
Cypnots were Bntiah and not Greek subjects, as “ dialog ” Critics 
of Enons would argue that the original Islanders V>gH been Asiatic, 
that there had been Pheemdan os well as Greek settlers, that Cyprus 
had never belonged to any ancient Greek Kingdom, that whatever 
stram had survived from annquity had been mmgicd with Lusignan 
and Venetian blood, that the language spoken was a corrupt form of 
Greek m a word that Cypnots were not Greeks, and had no nght 
to call themselves Greeb And certainly I foimd that, constantly 
as Homer, Aeschylus and Sophodcs were on the lips of local orators, 
It was their nnmea rather than their verses which were ated, and then 
mainly as a proof of Cypnot Kultur at a ome when the ancestors 
of their present enslavers ’ wore wolf-akins and woaiL^ The only 
Greek scholar I ever foxmd was the Archbishop, and even His Beatitude 
would have been defeated by an average Sixth Form boy m a com- 
petition m dnssiml Greek prose or iambics Neither pupfls nor 
masters m the schools pretended m read thar classics m onginal, 
but studied them through modem renderings in the vulgar and 
^nonotonous “ Pohacal * * rhymes I once presented a Euclid m his 
own Greek to the Central Training College for Boys Observing a 
glazed bookcase containing the Gr^ classics presented some years 
before by a benefactor, I asked leave to examine them. For some 
minutes the key could not be found. When at length the doors were 
flung back it became dear that the volumes bad never been cut nor 
apparently opened. 

Nevertheless, though the arguments of the ennes and my ei- 
pcncnccs were the truth, they were not the whole truth. For the 
Greek colonists Hellcnizcd Cyprus os early as the fourteenth century 
B a the Pheemaans did not amve until the deventh century, and 
then only to occupy two coast stations, Kinon and Lapith^, for 
tr ading with tiic indigenous population. Thirty-three centuries of 
occupatmn constitute a daim much longer and flir more contmuous 
than the claim of Israel to Palestine. But even if Greek origin could 
not be proved for three thousand years, and had to be post-dated to 
the comparative modernity of Alexander the Great or to Byzantine 


ij that the ictAaii wtij the Qiceki lod Italians make so mach more 

nT*y of Homer and Dante than we of Shakespeare is that Shakespeare does 
not ly p lfy a national levi r a l of which intle*^ PngianH has not jet felt the need. 

^llie fwma pohaa thoM comntfm m osiim tes, as, from thw ratlnrsij they are 
styled by Allados, nrually consist cf flfatn syilahles. They arc nsed by Cod- 
ttintlDc, Manasses John Tzetzes, etc. The name political was piobah^ a pplied 
K-rtminai rer a cs Were by the c/ r ln »fM end the fisettoas of die arena 

on public occasions to express plctsare or d i sappioyaL** — Gibbon. The sing-song 
qoaUty Is rnrntnted by the asqtlct 

^ If tW Is what yoo mean to say I can no more beh ol d yon. 

I told yon to, I told you *Of I told you so, I told you.“ 
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Empire; even if the Atheman of to-day is apt to distmguish Cypriots 
from other Gieeks by the opprobrious epithet of ISovs Kwr/jtos — the 
egmvalent of the German Ochsenkopf ^ — the Greekness of Cypriots is 
m my opmion mdisputable. Nation^sm is more, is other, is greater 
than pigmentations or cephahc mdices. A man is of the race of which 
he passionately feels himself to be. No sensible person will deny that 
the Cypriot is Greek-speakmg, Greek-thinlong, Greek-feelmg, Greek, 
just as much as the French Canadian is French-speakmg, French- 
thinkmg, French-feelmg and French Both are equally sensitive upon 
this matter of race One of my first duties after assummg the Govern- 
ment was to study the Nicosia Museum In its catalogue I found 
quoted several Phoemcian remains bearmg inscriptions. Thmkmg 
that these might mterest the Hebrew Umversity, I expressed a desire 
to examine them myself Not one could be produced There have 
been many such all ovei the Island none has survived the deter- 
mmation of the Greek majority that Cyprus shall possess proofs of 
none but Hellemc origm Indeed, the race-consaousness of the 
Greeks is only less persistent than that of the Jews themselves. 

It was then a frequent reproach to the Enosist pohticians of Cyprus 
that they were “ disloyal ” — a tendencious use of the adjective as 
a synonym for “ hostile ” or “ discontented Loyalty imphes an 
accepted or anyhow acknowledged relationship, sometimes not un- 
mm^ed with the sentiment of gratitude, which treacherously broken 
becomes disloyalty That hideous thing I saw once or twice durmg 
the War, and I felt then, as I know now, that disloyalty, or base 
mgratitude towards a chief, a kmsman, or a benefactor are mjuries 
which, though rumous, it is better to endure than to inflict Not for 
nothmg has Dante reserved the traffickers m this cold meanness for 
the final depths of his Hell, below the thick blue ice that freezes the 
traitors, to be brayed m the jaws of Satan 

But Cypriots had not been consulted when they found themselves 
suddenly transferred — as part of a bargam — ^from one ahen ruler to 
another, any more than had the Arabs of Palestme when placed under 
the Ziomst Mandate C5q)riot Turks indeed had frequently proffered 
and shown — as mdeed they owned — loyalty to the Power that pro- 
tected their Mmority rights After their experience of easy-gomg 
British mstitutions, they dreaded conscription, whether under Abd 
al-Hamid or Mustafa Kemal, only less than they dreaded Umon 
with Greece But the pohtical Greeks, though they might admit, 
grudgmgly, that they had gamed by exchangmg Turkey for Great 
Britain, considered t^t this same Great Bntam was standing between 
them and their hopes, that they therefore owed her no loyalty, and 


^ In moments of depression, I, too, sometimes wondered whether the Homeric 
B6es 'HXlov — the Oxen of the Sun — ^might not have been akm to the early m- 
habitants of the Island. 



MOLOTM KOJl h\OStSTi> IHO 

Uut ilicy ucrc justified m taking the utmost advantage of her liberal 
and generous lolcrauon. Hence the majoniy of Greek Elcacd 
Members had no scruple m breaking the oath they ss\*orc on 
mtroduciion to the dumber, of loj-aliy to the British Crown, 
Once, however, a Greek Ci-pnoi had b«n admitted to the Qvil 
Scmcc, It became a pomt of honour, which so far as I know was 
never transgressed, to support the Government lo>’ally through 
thick and thm It is noteworthy that no exaa rendering for the 
word Mojal’* exists m anacni Greek, well mmded or well- 
disposcd—bang the nearest equivalent That epithet, with the above 
qualifications, was perhaps best that one could hope to apply 
to the majority of Greek C)pnot5, and there bad been times, as I 
have suggested, when Great Bntam might have deserved it more 
thorough!) Mockers might asenbe Gte^ patnousm to the desire 
to evict Bntish olficuU and enjo) their salaries, and why not? For 
who but the most helpless savage ever wants (even when he ma> 
need) foreiM olliculs? Sccptia, remembering the example of 
“redeemed” Crete, 40 per cent- of whose revenues went to Athens, 
wondacd how man) of the Bntish vacanacs would be filled by 
C)‘pnou Nevertheless, agitation for muon with another Sate was 
m man) wa)s less cas) to meet than agiation for independence 
Outside observers of the C)*prus situation who recommended that 
C)’pnou should be granted a fiag of their own, instead of the Umon 
Joi^ dispb)ing the badge of the Colony, faded to see that this ex- 
pedient left matters as the) were, it was not so much that Enosisis 
did not want the Bntish fiag, os that they did want the Greek fiag 
On the other hand their gnevances were not so immcduie as those 
of the Palcsunc Arabs for the Bntish officials and settlers combmed 
affected the balance of population in Cyprus as little as they ha\e in 
Malta and, at the present rate, wnuld ta^ two centimes to mcrcasc, 
at the ratio which takes the Jewa m Palestine two )cars. Was it, 
after all, so dishonourable not to desire membership of the greatest 
Fmpire in history, and to prefer instead the call of the blood and 
Greece? ^ 

As if the handicaps of Turkish Tnbuic and Greek nationalism were 
insuffidcnc for a small, impovensbed, and highly-strung population, 
the Liberal Government had deaded In 1882 to csablish a Consntu- 
iion on a ham of communal represenauon, whereby the Cyimots 
should tnirc a part m the condua of tbar affiurs The news was hailed 
With dchght by the Greek Christian majont), and the Archbishop 
telegraphed to the Colonial office * Au nom popidaUon Grccqus 
Chyfmote je pne vetro Excellence sounietlre aux pieas du trdne de sa 
Majati sa pnfonde reconnaissance pour riahsatton ri^ormes soUiaiies 
jusitfiant notre confiance sam homes aux sentiments justes ct Ub&aux 
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du Gouvemement anglais ” Moslems received the announcement 
with the same mdignation, though without the same influences 
to make it effective, as the Ziomsts did that of a Legislative Council 
for Palestme m 1936 Their telegrams ran. “ . .we absolutely 
object to same, and beg to inform your Lordship that under the 
circumstances we shall not depute representatives to said Council. 

. . ” The Moslem co mmuni ty contended, like the Ziomsts to-day, 
that then members m the Council should be equal m number to the 
Christian members. Whilst the Turks had proved themselves entirely 
loyal to the Crown, they were homfied that “ the Greek community 
(with their constant complamts) whose endless cries of ‘ We want the 
Hellemc Government for our rulers ’ are stfll echomg from the 
heights of heaven, are all at once to be granted a privilege which 
they have never possessed m the past, and which they can claim 
on no grounds of present grievance 
The Cypriot Turk saw further than the British Government, 
which forthwith proceeded to promulgate a Legislative Council, 
composed on the prmciple that the offiaal members plus the Turkish 
exactly equalled the number of the Greek members The Council 
was enlarged on the same basis m 1925, so that with mne officials 
and three Turks the Governor’s castmg-vote could carry any measure 
against the muted opposition of the twelve Greeks representmg 
80 per cent of the total population of Cyprus Normally Turks 
voted for and with the Government as a matter of course One issue 
only, the Tribute, drove them to jom the opposition, as I discovered 
on the day of my arrival — an issue m which all Cypriots enjoyed 
the deep if unavowable sympathy of the whole Administration 
This Legislative Council presumably appeared to the brams which 
evolved and approved it m Whitehall m the ’eighties to be an 
mgemous and statesmanlike device To all concerned wifh its workmg 
m Cyprus, the Governor, his officers, the Greek members, the Turkish 
members and the inhabitants m general it proved an exasperatmg 
and humiliatmg nmsance The President (as m most Crown Colomes) 
was the Governor, who was thus forced to combme m his person the 
aloo&ess of the Kmg’s Representative, the impartiahty of the 
Speaker, and the partiahty of the Prime Munster dnvmg a Bill 
through the House by means of a minimum but perpetual majority 
He was for most busmess entirely dependent upon the loyalty and 
the assidmty of the three Turks, and durmg a crucial clause of the 
Budget woffid cast anxious glances upon their third empty chair, 
whose occupant sometimes found it difficult to be present after dmner 
Different Governors might handle the twelve Greek members with 
varymg degrees of consideration, but when it came to Supply the 
screw must be put on or Government would cease; and the Greeks, 
conffonted by the unanimous offiaals and the three almost mechamcal 
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Turkuh \*otcrs, could not but fed wih imtauon that they were little 
belter than a debating &oaci> Such auihonty as they had^ being 
cniirdy di\*orccd from rcsponsibiht>, the poliuaana directed their 
clTorts to strengthening their position by rousing popular prejudice, 
and the Chamber and the Island, cspcculiv at Election time, w'crc 
regaled with floods of wonderfuUj irresponsible and often anti Bntish 
eloquence Nor could the Turks find their position particularly 
dignified. Thar assistance, based on community of micrcst with 
the Government, was assumed without much gratitude even when, 
under the stem c)c of their leader (or aAcr a burned consultation 
with him m the Antechamber) they v'oicd against thar own con> 

MCUOQS 

C>*prus IS a purdy a^cultural country, and three-quarters of the 
population is engag^ in agnculturc. Most of these were illiterate, 
seventy per cent were chromcall> indebted to usurers and merchants 
whose actions for recovery (more than half the eases in the Distnct 
Courts), afforded employment to the numerous advocates, who 
denved the major part of thar professional mcome from that source. 
I found on the Counal aght advocates, three of whom were money- 
lenders, one landowner who w-as also a roonn lender, one bishop 
of the Greek Church, one merchant and one uxmer Thus though 
the real mtcrcsts of the Colony were those of the peasant producer, 
the mtcrcsts represented m the L^isbture were exclusively those 
of the numerically insignificant class of parasites who made a hving 
out of him Between the Tnbutc and the Coosutuuon, I found the 
Cyprus which 1 had been appomted to govern financially spoiled, 
pohtically spoilt 

This was enough, but not all. The Nauonal Greek Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus ts nauonal m the extreme and nchest mtcrpr eta tion 
of that obliging and overworked adjective. From 1192 onwerds, 
alike under Lusignan and Venetian rulers, the band of Ladn Christ- 
ianity bad lam heavy on the Church, as on the inhabitants, of the 
Island, the Orthodox Bishops became vassals of the Ladn Bishops, 
and were obliged to take on oath of allegiance to than and to the 
Holy See. The Turks, dreading the univcml pretensions and conncc- 
dons of Rome, revived and supported the local and reladvely isolated 
Orthodox Qiurch. Infidel rule showed itself m Cyprus (os sometimes 
elsewhere) more tolerant than Christian rule, but it was sdll infidd, 
05 the Church had found to its cost in 1821 For nearly six centunes 
ihai the only conunuous Byzandne and Hcllcmc tradition had been 
preserved by the Orthodox Church, the Archbishop of which was 
thc^orc accepted by Greek Cypnots and (under the Ottoman mlUt 
or national unit system)* by the Turks also as the Ethnarch or national 


^ n.g, in the imporant Orcek Board of Educition to be mfnrinrrd Uter 
* See chip, xw p. 415. 
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representative of his co-rehgionists. It might have been thought that 
after 1878, under the milder control of a Christian Power with even 
less of a rehgious axe to grmd than (for example) agnostic, Roman 
Cathohc France, the post of Ethnarch might have been allowed to 
lapse He had said his say when the British arrived. No British ruler 
had smce mterfered with the Orthodox rehgion, the Greek language, 
or the freedom of speech and Press which the British mtroduced mto 
Cyprus The national status of the Island might possibly be a matter 
for discussion m Athens or London, but not for the Governor or the 
Archbishop For His Beatitude KyriUos HI I cherished a sympathetic 
admiration He was the only spirituaUy-mmded Orthodox prelate 
or mdeed pnest, whom I discovered durmg my six years’ Governor- 
ship He would take tea with me at Government House, I with him 
m his Palace We exchanged books. He attended King George’s 
Birthday Service m the Anghcan Church, I his Te Deum} the same 
day m the Orthodox Cathedral He agreed that logically the Ethnarch 
was an obsolete survival, but argued, no less logically, that unless 
Cypriots agitated there would never be Enosis — and who else should 
lead them but their Ethnarch? In truth the good man was often 
forced by pohtiaans, lay as well as clerical, to say and do things 
.repugnant to his natural dehcacy, more th^ one Archbishop was 
rumoured to have been poisoned for refusmg the behests of extremist 
or rival factions For these reasons the Orlliodox Church of Cyprus 
as a whole — ^from Archbishop to village pnest — ^was a pohtical rather 
than a rehgious mstitution, and unhke all other branches of the 
Orthodox Church known to me, strongly anti-Bntish m sentiment, 
though not m personal relations, for the older generation of Cypnot 
was essentially courteous, nor did I ever receive from one of them 
an3rthing but avihty and fnendlmess Church influence was great, 
but bemg based on threats rather than upon spmtual or matenal 
services tended to wane with the spread of education. The Bntish 
Government rightly refused m Cyprus as elsewhere to adnut any 
authority or mtermediary unless constituted by the law of the land 
The attitude of the Church towards the State was often resented 
by outside observers as “ not playmg the game ” These forgot that 
Cyprus, like much of the Near East, is not yet of our- epoch, and 
expected people all over the world to conform to a sort of English 
pohtical cricket, the rules of which are not always observed, even in 
England, where our clergy by no means confine their pohtical activities 
to the acceptance or rejection of the deposited Prayer-Book 
(Throughout the East there is a class of ofifiaal addicted to foohsh 
carpmg at the peoples he is set to serve so that I was sometimes 
fain to enquire where, if the inhabitants were all virtuous and eflfiaent 

^ I tned my first year to attend as well as these two the Latm and Armeman Services 
but found the effort m a Nicosia June physically impossible 
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Nordics, would the complainant, as Great White Raj, be earning 
his bread and butter As Andrd Gide has said “ Moms Is blanc est 
mieUigenti plus tl mipnse Us nmres '*) 

The Administration of Cyprus was one of the lowest paid of all 
the Bntish Colonial Services This was owing partly to the poverty 
of the Island, partly to the relatively low cost of Inmg (which was 
automatically raised by every improvement mtroduced), and partly 
by the extreme susccpnbihty of the elected Members of Council 
on the question of Bntish emoluments In Palestine, where salancs 
had been cnlailated after the War on the basis of a high hving 
index, and of the onginal radons, lighting and fuel of the Mihtaiy 
Administration, local rents and high pnees were the chief difficulty, 
and apart &om the expenses of the voyage, vacations m England or 
m Europe cost if onythmg less than similar penods m Jcrusalenn 
For the C^nis official, on the other hand, life was easier so long 
as he remained m Cyprus, but the problem of hohdays and still more 
of education often impost an almost mtolcrablc stram. The restilt 
of this short>sighted and uneconomic chccse-ponng was that some of 
the Departments fell ftom time to time into the hands of nushts 
and incompetents, who remained uatraasferrcd for twenty or twenty- 
ftve years, while the good men were soon drawn oft elsewhere. Some 
were pensioned mvaiids ftom tropical Colomes, and this pracQce 
of treating Cyprus as a sanatorium contmued until well aner my 
appointment Techmcal and sacnnfic appomrments \vere sometunes 
vacant for two years because Cyprus could not pay the standard 
marker pnee which they commanded 
Nevertheless, small as might be the remuneration of the higher 
Bntish official m Cyprus, it was for larger than the mcomes of all 
but the richest Cypnots or (as the local Press — the ^Ufthena or the 
Pham Us KypTou—Tcmmdtd us about once a week) than the salancs 
of Cabinet Ministers m Greece and m other Balkan States, while 
that of the Governor almost equalled the allowance of the Praident 
of the Greek Repubhe. Furtbcrmorc, the benefits of extended Govern- 
ment activities take time to prove, whereas the liabihdes, m the shape 
of fresh appomtments for expensively trained En^ishmen, are im- 
mediate. A zealous Director of Agnculturc presses the Governor for 
a Mycologist to supplement the necessary investigations of his 
Entomologist mto the ongins and prevention of crop diseases In 
an Island pre-eminently agncultoral it seems reasonable to support 
the Dircccoc and, with the aid of the Turks, the appointment is more 
or less forced through CounoL The young Mycologist duly amves, 
disappears mto a Laboratory, and may or may not produce tangible 
results for two, five or ten years But his mrtifll salary — the mmimum 
for such qualifications m ^gland — and scale of pension, with which 
the hole Colony is debited, arc superior to those of aH but three or 
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four of the most semor Cypriot offiaals Agam, the long hst of com- 
pulsory subscriptions to estabhshments remote firom, though admirable 
and sometimes demonstrably beneficial to Cyprus, such as the Impenal 
Institute, the Imperial Mycological Institute, the Impenal Institute 
of Entomology, the London School of Tropical Medicme, the 
National Institute of Agncultural Botany, the Colomal Agncultural 
Service Fund, is not easy to justify or even to explam to villagers 
clamourmg for a road, a visitmg doctor, or a water supply Nor did 
these officers’ salanes represent anythmg like their total cost to the 
Island revenues When Elected Members spoke darkly of “ hidden 
emoluments ”, the impression they created upon an ignorant elec- 
torate was not altogether false, for, though the House, Car, TraveUmg 
or Vacation Passage allowances were certainly not hidden, but shown 
en bloc under their respective headmgs m the Estimates, it was no 
less difficult m Cyprus than elsewhere to disentangle the amount 
actually received per annum by any mdividual officer For these and 
other reasons the privileged class of British offiaals were lumped 
together by the Greeks under the title (which no less flattered than 
It wronged some of them) of Kvavoatjiiot — “ Blue-bloodeds ” 

It IS my earnest behef that, as towards the end of the British 
Occupation of Egypt, there would have been less resentment shown, 
and genumely felt, by the inhabitants, if the Colomal Office had 
realized that Cyprus (with Mandated Palestme and perhaps Ceylon) 
possesses characteristics not found elsewhere m the British Crown 
Colomes The quahties which are desirable for an official m East 
Africa may be the same as those desirable for West Africa, or Malaya, 
or Fiji Different quahties are required for Cyprus ^ Offiads, 
more particularly executive officials (Governors mcluded), cannot be 
considered as mterchangeable parts m a standardized automobile 
Some with African experience were unable to mix on friendly terms 
with educated Cypriots without seemmg to themselves to sacrifice 
something of then: position as members of the govemmg race. The 
wife of an officer excellent at his work, told me with pride on the 
eve of his transfer that they had been m Cyprus fourteen years, and 
never had a “ native ” mside their house, and was genumely shocked 
when I reminded her that she owed to the C3q5nots the food she was 
at that moment consu m i n g (at Government House) and the clothes 
on her back A high legal luminary from East Afirica was horrified 
to learn that he would be expected to shake hands with “ the natives ” 

“ I understand a white gentleman ”, he perorated, “ and a black 
gentleman, though I don’t let him touch me, but these betwixts and 
betweens I don’t want to understand ”2 These “betwixts” were 


^ See the recommendations of the Royal Commission 1937 for Palestme officials 
® I sympathized with these late uprooted offiaals when, after twenty-eight years’ 
service m the Near and Middle East, I foimd myself appomted to the rule of a nulhon 
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fircqucntJy hamsters at-law, speaking two or three languages, besides 
a ^ from Babu English, playmg sometimes, like their wives, a good 
game of tennis and of bndg^ a^ sending their dyldrcD, when they 
could afford It, to school m RnglanfL Yet the discussion and ciposinon 
of the law drew the Bench and the legal oflBccrs closer to their Cypnot 
colleagues than any other Department. An Englishman’s house is 
hu castle m Cyprus it was apt to become his social fortress Into the 
charming hrtlc Nicosia Qub one or two Cypnots — Grcci^ Turk and 
Armenian — had been eleaed m earher and happier days (for the 
reciprocal bitterness engendered by soaal ulighting is progressive 
and cumulative), but there had been latterly more than one instance 
of a young Gr^ of good fomOy returning after an educotioQ m 
England full of enthusiasm for everything English, to find himself 
exdudcd from the Qub and from most English soaety, and so driven 
mto the Cyprus poUncal atmosphere of sullen suspicion and mis- 
understanding ^ By a natural paradox, the ultra local Bnmh resident 
wielded the black ball even more drasdcally than the Fn gluh offi cial. 

On the other hand, it should be rccordi^ that these same officers 
showed the utmost kindness end considexanon for their Cypnot 
subordinates, by whom they were for the most part well liked, and 
that there was something to be said for the reluctance of wives to 
receiving the relaaons and fhends of Elected Members who seasoned 
debate with abuse of their husbands, calumniated them before 
strangers, and openly rqcctcd the BnUsh Empire. 

It is by many assumed that for all a>untnes coming into the Bnush 
Empire there has necessarily been an advantage for persons of emerg- 
ent abOitics but some countries have lost as well as gained by the 
process I have shown how the ‘ careers open to Clients ’ were 
reduced for Mandated Palestmc by its cxdsion from the Ottoman 
Empire. For Cyprus also the Bnush occupation had m this respect 
aa^ os a positive disadvantage. There could be no more Grand 
Viners from the httlc village of PirtJi,* nor from all the 670 villages 
of Cyprus, For men of capacity unable to aspire beyond a judgeship 
or a subordinate l^al post, it was aild comfort to be told that there 
were preferential dunes some 6000 miles away for commodiocs which 
Cyprus might, and might not, produce. The appeal to Empire 
sentiment is a mockery worse than useless unless accompanied by 
the offer of Imperial opportuniocs » I could ate two or thrtt Cypriot 

end a half bl»d3, of wtuan one oedr tbe Pareaount CJitef of Barcofland could 
bare hla bj a white. I did doc dispute that prococol, bat fbtmd the 

<Ttpp^ «T| after where 70a gave foai band to and shared the food of the poorest 
Bedu ouDcl-diiver (or bis eyes woiulered where you had been bred) almost orci 
wbclmiogiy disagreeable. 

* Almost exac^ cd the lines of Mr A. H. W Mason s BroAoi Rood. 

* Birthplace of Ktamn, Just oatalde Nicotii. 

< " The gnuu^ocu of the Gauls who bcajeaed Julios Caesar In Alesia commanded 
yrremed prorlncet, tod were a dmfnrd into the S en a te of Ro m e. Their 
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officers who were pronounced by succ^sive Chief Justices (by no 
means prone to exaggerate the merits of Cypriots) to be worthy by 
their character ai;d attainments of a place upon almost any Bench 
m the Empire. The encouragement to such as these, if they could be 
promoted to some other Colony, perhaps even more appropriately 
than within then own (where local connections might make their 
position dehcate) would be very great Other Colomes might benefit 
by their objectivity and ffieshness of attitude, as would then own by 
then broadened views and deparochialized outlook on return, to 
say nothmg of the stimulus afforded by the study of the English 
language and of British Institutions Must all Crown Colomes be 
branded with eternal provmaahsm? 

Ahen rule is not easy to bear, save by the lowest savages. Without 
a modicum of human mtercourse or the mcentive of legitimate 
ambition, it may become mtolerable 


ambmon, instead of disturbing the tranquillity of the State, was intimately con- 
nected with Its safety and greatness ” Gibbon. 




CHAPTER \X 


TFB ARB E^JOISED TO LAROVR / DDT IT IS NOT GIVEN TO 03 TO 
COZIPLBTE OUR LADOOItS 

Xalmud 


Although the art of ^cmmg has been said to consist largely m 
the skilful evasion of issues, the annmahes and inhibitions I have 
attempted to describe seemed hardly easier for the Governor of 
Cyprus to bear, than for the governed But I had no mtendon of 
making or recommending to the Colonial Office any changes without 
careful examination and consultatioo with those who had been lon^ 
m the Island* Even the polincnl extremists must, I thought, realize 
that a British Governor, however PhilhelJcne, was not appointed to 
give away poruons of the Empire, and would be ready to co-operate 
with me for the good of their country, whatever might be its ultimate 
destroy But there was one gnevanct that needed no further study 
Before leaving England I had urged the Colonial Office and, wl& 
their approv^ the Treasury, that it was high time to abohsh the 
iniquity of the Turkish Tribute. Hnding that there were still diffi- 
culties I suggested that if His Majest/s Government would remit the 
annual charge, the Colony might undertake to contribute £io/XiO 
per annum towards Imperial Defence, The rejection of the Budget 
was a challenge, involving stoppa^ of Supply, which had forced me 
to begm my adminis tration by invoking an Older m Council (hardly 
less unpopular m Downing Street, for the trouble it causes, than m 
Cyprus) It had also, smcc no Government can yield to 
prqudiced the case of those I was doing my utmost to help Neverthe- 
less, Mr Amcry piloted my Dispateh through the Cabinet and, after 
ten months* anxious waitfaig, I was able to inform the Legislative 
Coimcfl that the Tribute was abolished. The announcement, which 
I rpadf, imm ediately before a vmt to Rhodes, was received with joy, 
and on my return I was welcomed on the quay of Limassol by t^ 
Members of Council who, m the presence of an enthusiastic assembly, 
handed me the following document 


5 September 1927 

it Please Your Excellency, 

Wc, the Elec rrH Mcmbcn of the Lcgislirive Council of Cyprus, have 
beaM with extreme sadsfectiou the symp a t hedc speech which Your 
Excellency was pleased to make to xu on the aist of August. 

Wc arc most grated to Your Excellency the great care and con^ 
which prompted your appeal to relieve Cypus from the heavy 
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burden of the Turkish Debt charge The happy answer of the Impenal 
Government has fulfilled all Cypnot aspirations concerning this burden, 
and m the apt words of Your J^ceUency, spnng has mdeed been restored 
to the year 

We earnestly desire that Your Excellency will be pleased to convey our 
loyal gratitude to His Majesty’s Government and to the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for the Colomes for their reconsideration of the 
situation and for the memorable deasion which has now been taken 

We most willingly concur m the conditions set forth m the commumca- 
tion from the Ri^t Honourable the Secretary of State, and we are ready 
to co-operate m the early enactment of the Legislation necessary to ratify 
the deasion 

In conclusion, we take leave to reassure Your Excellency of our readiness 
at all times to co-operate m those measures which will serve the true prosperity 
and welfare of our Colony. 


(Signed) 

Nicodemos of Kidon 
Luke Zeno Piendes 
Stehos Pavhdes 
Dr Eyioub 
G Hadjipavlou 
Haji Eftychios Haji Procopi 
Mich Her Michaehdes 
M. Munir 


We have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your Excellency’s Most obedient Servants, 


P L Cacoyiannis 
S G Stavnnakis 
Mahmoud Djelaleddm 
Kynakos Pavlou Rossides 
G S Emphiedjis 
Chr Fieros 
Ph. loanmdes 


When, next Christmas, I visited Egypt, I was to my astomshment 
greeted with cheers by a crowd of eight or rune hundred Cypriots 
gathered m the Cairo Railway Station The Greek weekly published 
m Hehopohs (like the famous Romeos of Athens) m verse, was moved 
to ecstasy m a poem beginning 

y 

6 Srbpps ^tA.eA.X7}v BpcTravos . . 

— memories over which I was m la^ years often to muse Such was 
the smallness of scale of Cyprus finance that this release of £"^2^000 
annually enabled me withm two years to reorganize the Departments 
of Agriculture and of Pubhc Health 
Soon after my arrival a circular was issued to aU Departments 
forbiddmg (as I had m Judaea) the use of the word “ native ”, and 
enjoimng that of Cypriot, and mcreasmg office hours ftom 30 to 35 
a week. The second of these was easier said than done. To any 


' “ Storrs the Philhcllcnc Bnton ” 

“ Grace aux efforts de Sir Ronald Storrs, ee chapitre d base injustifiie fut rayi du 
budget de Vile ” Michel Dcndias, La question Cypriote, 1934 
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Specific plflcmg of the additional five hours the objections were no 
less ingenious than varied. An boor extra m the early mommg was 
impossible because m Cyprus dchcatcly nurtured women could not 
be expected to do their own marketing — and so the husbands musL 
An hour at the end of the morning would be in the of the day 
The early afternoon would be too soon after luncheon, mid afternoon 
would prevent necessary rccreaaon, bte afternoon was the one 
opportumty for the domestic tea when the hole ones could 

** Qimb his knee, the envied kiss to share ** 

By early evening the sun had set, and you could not expect the lady 
daks to be bicycling home after dark. After hstening to disparage^ 
mems of several alternative schemes, 1 had to confess that I was 
indifferent to the exact schedule so long as it amounted to 35 hours, 
which It accordmgly did. 

Further, I felt strongly that where on able and loyal Cypnot could 
be employed in the public service of his counuy he should be $0 
employed. Before the end of my fint year th^ were appointed 
two Cypnot puisne Judges, one Greek and one Turk, and a Cypnot 
Sobator*Genaal, Crown Cbunsd and Assistant Auditor For these 
two Law appointments Bntish candidates ^vere already being con* 
sidcred, and it was mainly owing to the personal mtertst of Mr Amcry 
that my proposals were accepted m the face of some cnticisin. There 
was to come a day when the cnucs were not sorry to find the best 
Cypnot abihaes working for and not against the Goremment. The 
immediate extension of this pnnaplc was unfortunately checked by 
the absence of technical training available to the Cypnot who, con- 
caving that the upper grades of the Government were permanently 
barred to him, had tended to concentrate exclusively upon medicmc 
and law Soon afterwards scholarships were established for Cypriots 
m Engin eering, Architecture, Forestry, Book-kcepmg and other 
subjects, the ben^ts of which I did not survive to exp e ri ence. 

In 1927 t^ G O C Troops m Egypt visited Cyprus I represented 
to Mm that Limassol, the scat of tlw Bndsh Garrison, was 2^ hours 
distant finm the Government and from the nearest Railway Station, 
besides bemg without tclephomc commumcation, and for tactical 
and political reasons about as badly placed as it could be, the Garrison, 
should therefore be transferred to Nicosia. The Gcnoal supported 
me, but the Cyprus Government could not and the Home Government 
would not afford the cost of the necessary barracks. The troops there- 
fore remained at Limassol during the wmter, leaving annually for 
Mount Troddos when their quarters, from May to mid November, 
became through malaria unfit for occupation. 

No dlsaplc of Gorst, Kitchener, Allmby or Samncl would have 
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the faintest objection to being reputed “ weak ” if “ weakness ” were 
the pohcy of the Home Government, but I was anxious to be certain 
that the Secretary of State for the Colomes reahzed and (though he 
could hardly approve) accepted the long-estabhshed tolcrauon of 
foreign national propaganda by speech, by flag and by education 
m a British Colony. I therefore prepared for him an accurate 
presentment of the situation, as I had previously of the alternative 
method of dealmg with a similar situation practised less than 300 
miles away Italy occupied the Greek-speakmg Ottoman Islands 
of the Dodecanese^ durmg the war m which she annexed Tripoh 
m 1911, and after that war retamed the Islands also. In 1919 
Italy almost ceded the Dodecanese to Greece, the draft treaty was 
m fact ready for signature when Signor Tittom changed his mmd 
and the Islands remamed Itahan Under Fascist Italy Hellemsm 
was bemg systematically and scientifically extmgmshed The very 
name of Dodecanese, bemg Greek, had been suppressed and sup- 
planted by Le hole Egee,~ the Aegean Islands Nationahties had 
similarly become rehgions, you spoke not of Greeks, but of Ortodossi, 
not of Turks, but of Mussulmam One Greek flag only floated through- 
out the Islands — upon the Greek Consulate m Rhodes. The only 
Greek newspaper was a translation prmted on the back of an Itahan 
ongmal Most of the houses bore on their walls the stencilled head 
of a prognathous Duce, and as the Italian flag was lowered at sunset 
aU passers-by were compelled to salute it, steppmg from their cabs 
or cars if necessary for the purpose There were no “ hberal msntu- 
tions ” whatever I did not propose adoptmg this pohcy, though 
some of It was afterwards to be forced on me, and it would have been 
well if the portion relatmg to flags had been adopted on the first 
British occupation of Cyprus On the other hand the energy of 
development shown by the Itahans, particularly imder that remark- 
able administrator (and my excellent ftiend) Senatore Mano Lago, 
Governor-General of the Aegean Islands, was worthy of the highest 
commendation. The Islands abounded with every sort of improve- 
ment, m Rhodes the visitor was even conscious that the cleanng, 
cleanmg and repairmg had been almost overdone. Superficial 
observers have from this lavishness deduced compansons with the 
British ffugahty which will not bear impartial examination British 
Crown Colomes pay their own way, otherwise neither they nor their 
central Government could contmue to exist Their extent and prestige 
render alike impossible and unnecessary the propagandist expenditure 


^ Thirteen, including their Capital, Rhodes 

* Similarly, though not with the same mtenuon, the seven loman Islands, the 
Heptanese, ceded to Great Bntam m 1815, were styled m the 1817 Constitution 
“ The Septinsular Repubhc ” The Islands were handed to Greece by Gladstone 
m the i86o’s 
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which has been devoted to the production, as in Libya and Rhodes, 
of a sug^estwa rxmamtd^ Italian rule in the Dodecanese was no^ save 
nationalistically, a grinding tyranny Still less was it a philanthropic 
disbursement of Italian revenue superior to the Crown Cobny system 
Judged by what Greek Cypnots and Greek Dodecanesians would 
prefo now, there could be no doubt which was the better of the two 
regimes Judged by the ultimate advantage to each m a couple of 
generations, assuming the British Government means business, I am 
not quite so certain. However this may be, the Colonial Ofl&cc 
after due consultation with the Foreign Office commended fmimng 
Bnnsh policy m Cyprus as “statesmanlike*’, and the only policy 
to adopt. They also suggested that I should investigate the education^ 
sys t em , with special reference to fort:^ pohneal propaganda. 

I had never before nor have ever since known a satisfecuon equal 
to the gradual erasure of items from the Agenda list of the projects 
I hoped to complete withm my tenn, and their transfer to the hit of 
Acta The process mterested me so vitally that I shall beg to be forgiven 
if I describe it now in what may be thought excessive Hirrail for five 
years it was my life. 

Fortified by the abovc-otcd instructions I proceeded ti> visit as 
many villages as possible in order to find out for myself the real needs 
of the country Cyprus wanted many things, but direly needed three, 
to wit capital, oommumcatioas (a form and result of capital) and, 
above all, water Capital was raised from two sources the flotation 
of a Cyprus loan of £600,000 and Mr Amcry*8 frr-sighted Imperial 
measure, the Cobmal Development Fund, which granted or lent 
among approved Crown Colomcs a million pounds a year for re- 
munerative or beneficial enterprises Two hundred thousand pounds 
went to the 4 oublmg of Famagusm Harbour, of which the entrance 
was 80 narrow and the quay space so fimnll that many vessels, fiirogn 
as well as Bntish, had been debarred from using it, and had lam up 
waiting for cargoes in other parts of the Levant, usmg foreign ports 
owmg to the uncertainty of obtammg and keeping a berth m the 
only Bntish port of the East ern Mcditenanean. Agam, automobihstB 
were unlikely to brmg their cars mto a country possessing no more 
than 20 miles of tarred road- Three hundred thousand pounds very 
soon produced several hundred miles of tarred mam roads, with three 
or four hundred more TnarflrlfltTHTfri and water bound. Soon the 
colts and delays of transport went down, while the revemic mounted- 
The Bnnsh Mail Service had been calculated on a maddenmg 


whereby the outward mail was dispatched some 24 hours 
before the receipt of the mward, with a consequent loss of some five 
days a week and great extra expenditure upon tdegrams. Having 
wiffi the Alexandria agents ^ the Khedxvial Mail Lme, I mvued 
Lord Inchcape to Cyprus, and withm a month the merchants were 
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accorded at least a day and night to consider and answer their 
correspondence 

There was no wireless, the Alihtary installation having been re- 
moved after the War* and when, durmg the laymg of the new cable 
from Lamaca to Haifa, the Alexandria cable was madvertently put 
out of action, Cyprus was for two days entirely cut off ftom the outer 
world and could have been occupied by a hostile force — and no one 
else any the wiser. There were no pubhc telephones; only a small 
Government exchange m Nicosia,^ connectmg with Famagusta and 
Lamaca for offiaal commumcation only; so that, as the telegraph 
service was operated by the Eastern Telegraph Company, working 
only commeraal hours on a commeraal basis, ^ the Government 
(mcludmg the Pohce) was throughout the mght, on Sundays and 
other hohdays, without means of commumcation, save by runner, 
with more thm half the Island. Wireless and telephones proved 
a weary busmess for, though I lost no time m making a start and 
received every encouragement from successive Secretaries of State, 
my first three years comaded with the long-drawn-out mergmg of 
the Eastern Telegraph Company and its alhed firms with Marcom’s 
Wireless Company mto the smgle Imperial Commumcations Here 
was no Inchcape to take and carry out a deasion, and it was not until 
1930 that an agent was empowered by the Merger to sign a prelim- 
mary agreement for the erection of a wireless station and the 
establishment of a telephone service connectmg aU the prmapal 
towns of the Island It was disappomtmg to leave the Colony three 
years later, despite my many and urgent remmders and mterviews 
m London, well before the arrival of one instrument, one pole, one 
smgle wire. 

Cable and wireless commumcations were not less but more 
important than ever now that we had reached the Air Age Partly 
because of the lack of these, no aeroplane or seaplane had to the best 
of my knowledge amved m Cyprus smce the end of the War If 
you lay a ruler on the map from Brmdisi to Athens and prolong the 
hne eastward, it will pass directly through C5rprus, whence it con- 
tmues almost straight to Damascus, Rutba Wells and Baghdad, a 
total distance of 730 miles; thus cuttmg off the other two sides of 
the present triangle, Athens — Crete — Egypt and Egypt — Gaza — Rutba, 
savmg 150 miles, and operatmg upon one British mstead of two 
foreign territories In 1927 I proposed to Imperial Airways that, 
for their India Service at least, C3^rus should be substituted for 
Egypt I rapidly became the Air bore to the Colomal Office, the 
Cyprus bore to the Air Mmistry and to Imperial Airways We 

^ There was also a small pnvate exchange with about 100 subscribers in the town 
of Limassol and a forest telephone service for fire protection. 

* Thus the Government had no means of keepmg check of seditious messages 
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established an emergency landing ground outsxdc Nicosia, but had 
m wait imtil the spnng of 1930 b^rc the first two mAclunea actually 
did land there from Palcstme (and created a furore of interest). Lord 
Thomson and Sir Sefton Brands promised to bnng the lU-frted 
R loi over Cyprus 

In SeptcmbCT 1930 Imperial Airways, assisted by a grant from 
the Treasury, mtroduced an ccpcnmcn^ air service between Cyprus, 
Palestine, and Egypt for the summer months, and in April 1932 
began to make Cyprus a permanent link m the Near and Middle 
Eastern system wim weekly calls both ways at LimassoL For the 
great airboats of Imperial Airways we could not at first guarantee 
sufficiently smooth water m wmter The solution to this problem 
lay in the Akrotin Salt Lake immediately to the West of LimassoL 
The surfocc was ample, the depth, four fca^ could be mcrcascd to 
the necessary eight by admitting tlte sea through an andent Venetian 
dyke, at the cost of some ,^4000 compensation to peasants afiected. 
In addition to this safe, 1anrllr>rlr<»H thalassodromc, the great central 
plain of the Mesaona is m. itself one vast aerodrome. CTh® 
has not yet been deepened, and the Eastern service throu^ Cyprus 
has been disconoou^ because, I gather of the rotighn»s of the 
descent mto the Sea of Galilee, their next stop, and the danger owing 
to the wind for aeroplanes moored on the adjacent aerodrome of 
Semakh.) 

Throughout the Near and Middle East the traveUer is apt to 
wonder how the mighty avihzations of antiquity could have arisen 
and fiounshed m r^ons which seem to have be^ for centimes past 
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doomed to perpetual drought. Nowhere does this astomshment recur 
more often th^ m Cyprus where, until the end of the Lusignan 
Dynasty m 1489, there had existed for three hundred years a degree 
of prosperity mconceivable (even allowmg for the entrepot Eastern 
traffic) without large and constant supphes of water, “ Give me 
water ”, said a Cyprus farmer, “ and I will turn it mto money fast 
enough ” But long before the British Occupation Venetian neglect 
and Ottoman deforestation had so defaced nature and the work of 
ages that a traveller m the ’seventies can record of the great and once 
fertile plam of the Mesaoria* “We have travelled m this region for 
whole days without seemg anythmg but a dry wild vegetation. . 

I have walked and ridden over the greater portion of the forests but 
have been overcome with anger and dismay at the terrible exhibition 
of wanton desolation Forests may not attract moisture, they 
certainly preserve it, and a melancholy sight it was after heavy ram- 
fall to behold the preaous flood that should have been retamed for 
Cyprus by the resistance of trees, bearmg away the hfe-givmg humus 
m a dull yeUow streak miles long mto the Kyreman sea. Rams were 
violent but capnaous No expert could be sure where, or mdeed 
whether at all, artesian water was to be found No water-finder known 
to me would ply his skill — even with his return fare to Cyprus granted 
and allowances dunng sojourn — on a basis of payment by results. 
Scientific water engmeers from Europe were expensive, and could 
guarantee finds no more than their humbler brethren of the hazel- 
rod. There were grave disappomtments, as when I was officially 
informed of the discovery of a volume of water sufficient to imgate 
the Mesaona, only to discover (after pubhc announcement) that the 
total quantity available was far less, and the necessary lift far greater, 
than had been calculated The best that could be done was to appomt 
as good a permanent water engmeer, as many drillers with as many 
bonng-plants as Cyprus could afford, and vigorously to foUow up 
every mdication. Two hundred new wells and some seven milhon 
gallons of imgation water every twenty-four hours is not an mspmtmg 
statistic for five years’ work, yet even that was not easy to attam. One 
other scheme (of epicurean mterest) was completed, whereby some 
half-million gallons a day were conveyed by pipe-hne from an adjoimng 
vaUey mto the districts of Lefka, which produces oranges pronounced 
by an eminent Qtrus authonty to be supenor to those of Jaffa itself ^ 
The forests were once the glory of Cyprus, but the Phoemcian 
copper mines and the fleets of Alexander and Vemce began their 
destruction, which Ottoman feUmg, fire, and the grazmg of goats 
completed, until it became like the Cyclops’ Island m the Odyssey 


^ Cit B J O’Bnen, Cyprus, 1878-1928 Feb 1928 
* These oranges were dioly placed upon the London market. 



THE FOHHSTS OP CYPRUS SOS 

dAA ^ y ioTupToi Koi tlnjpoTof i)fiaTa nim 

ctKiipcuv fi&VKti 5* T< prjKiSZat oZya*,^ 

Od, n, 123-4. 

TIic intdligcnt conscrvadoa and development of the last thirty years 
have arrested this advancing rum, as the slopes of Olympus and 
Troddos, the forests of Paphos, Adelphl and Machaerd, of Lapithos 
and Stavrovoum, with thM Alq)po pines, Cyprus cedars and oaks 
now attest. Th^ worst enemy & is the goat. In Cyprus one 
realizes, perhaps fiir the first time, why the Parable contrasts him so 
unfevourably with the sheep iCs lasave petulance of poisonous 
cropping bums* beyond recovery the young green shoots Yet the 
Forest Officer, with the Govcmmcal behind him, is almost powerless 
before these three hundred thousand public The benefits 

everywhere, and especially m a country like Cyprus, of afforestation 
on a large scale are meontrovertibk yet there was no more contro- 
versial topic m the Island than the extent to which forests should be 
allowed to grow Forestry in Cyprus conserves ramfell, clothes 
ground unfit for agnculture, moderates extremes of chmatt, improves 
agnculcural lands by stream-shifted deposits, provides m umber one 
of the staples of avilizauon, creates regular employment and 
holdings Tos fo resters , adds health to the air and beauty to the 
landscape, and re pr esents at a modest estimate a cash value of nearly 
three miUioti pounds But though the forest and the goat cannot hvc 
together, the goat is for Cyprus what the pig is for Ireland or the 
camel for Arabia, the irrcplaaablc means or subsistaicc for the very 
poor * Moreover, m the democratic days of the Lcgislauve CouncJ, 
goatherds had m be placated, and piats meant votes 

The prmapal Forest Officer his trees like human beings, 

only a good H«il more. His soul was in his work, and his mdignauon 
agamsc such as thwarted it escaped ftom his Reports m physiological 
(and sometimes obstetrical) tropes and sunilcs which I had to 
bowdlerize severely before submission to Downing Street. We 
grappled with this problem, appomtmg a Forest Commission with 
Cypriot members, whose report of sixteen months* work was cnOcalJy 
exammed by Professor Troup of Oxford and, when I lef^ was tml 
bang considered by the Secretary of State. We added hundreds of 
Tnrif!< of forest telephones We sent Greeks and Turks to study 

1 ** BtW tbe tpoc in >olltode» wboQjr mBmhfTBted, t pTmdiie for tbs 

hL»«Tlng tbe>fo*ta. “ T B. Lcwrcnce. 

• Hormce *T»n« f4ii»Tn “ " gott^— ur«i£e kasdL 

* ** It 1 ms been tbit tbe s at i n y nocadic goats an worth* with tbdr 

dirty rnfifc- , pocr toogb rnt^ end fnfmor leatfaer at moat 10*. per bead per 

armnm to toc wblle tbc damage docs by polsoooot tooth of tbe acems e d 

gn^t is at lean ace. per per Timm, apart Cron tlu inlm y doe to tbe abort 
■fghr^n^Wj maltni or of tbe gootbcrds in bnming forett-pattore and 

Ratting fi*e«fltea.‘* JTu TEwaa, “ Jubilee in Cypna m July 1928. 
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WHY NOT BETTER HOTELS? 


Forestry m England, held forest-produce exhibitions, started Arbor 
Day, and by employing goatherds on forest work or offermg them 
plots of land m exchange for goats hoped we might be educatmg them 
mto the “ advantages of a more settled life ” Nevertheless, Forestry 
and the Forestry Department were unpopular with the Cypriots: 
to the peasant because he could not hve off forests, to the politician 
because they vexed his constituents, and it is my opimon that, do 
what we may, generations will have passed before Cyprus can be 
forced off the Goat Standard. 

The hves of the very poor are m all countnes the problem of the 
statesman and the opportumty of the demagogue In order to put 
some check upon the ceaseless flow of uninformed comment upon the 
state of the Cyprus peasantry, I caused to be prepared a Survey of 
Rural Life in Cyprus. The Survey which was made, and still is, 
available to the pubhc, revealed conditions of hvmg preserved through 
the Ottoman Empire from a dim past and roughly eqmvalent to 
those of Tudor England Though sad readmg, it was to be the basis 
of much social legislation — as m the treatment of domestic servants — 
for many years. 

Hardly one of the thousand annual “ discoverers ” of Cyprus fails 
on his return home to mveigh, sometimes m the pubhc Press, agamst 
the Government’s “ neglect ”, especially m the matter of hotels — 
though these are nowhere else assumed to be a function of Govern- 
ment In 1927 this defect was even more conspicuous than it is now; 
and if the improvement hitherto has been but slow and shght, it is 
for the followmg reasons The Cyprus Government had not the 
money to build, nor at first to guarantee the buildmg of hotels The 
few Cypnot capitahsts had for generations been accustomed to put 
their money out to usury and to no other purpose they nustrusted 
each other and would not combme, espeaally m a hitherto untried 
venture (Nor did the cntical tounst ever dream of mterestmg him- 
self or his friends m the Cyprus hotel busmess ) Most British officials 
and residents dreaded popularization as tendmg infallibly to raise the 
cost of hvmg. Startmg m this auspicious atmosphere, I proceeded 
to get mto touch with the Egyptian and Palestine Enghsh and Scottish 
Hotel Compames, and later with the Central and Near Eastern 
representatives of Thomas Cook, who had no agent m Cyprus My 
Hotel and Tounsm file swelled to portentous dimensions, but, both 
sides refrismg to take any risks and bemg hot for certamty of profit, 

I received from both a dusty (and identical) answer Emissaries of 
Cook and of several hotel compames accepted my mvitation to visit 
the Island yet, despite the passmg of a Law guaranteemg 5 per cent, 
on approved enterprises, all I could secure were promises that the 
tourist agenaes would concentrate on Cyprus so soon as two or three 
first-class hotels were built, and that first-class hotels would be built 
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80 soon as the agencies conld guaraniec ten thousand tourists per 
annum. I never considered that * luxury hotels were necessary 

or desirable m Cyprus, flduch does not (and should not) attraa the 
peach-fed and jazzing Riviera toonst so much as the visitor in search 
of beauty, tradiaon, antiquity and, above all, quiet. Still, something 
was done by pnvate enterprise m the Island. A large hotd was built 
on the western spurs of Olympus a small but clean and adequate 
hotel and a Gardim Club at Kyrenia, and one more hotel apiece m 
Nicosia and Famagusta. To my hvcJy regret I failed entirely m 
rccalhng to these or the other hotels the dehcious ptZq/r and other 
Oriental dishes of the Ottoman Empire and of modem Greece — all 
long since n«imi1gfrH mto standard Crown Colony cooking 
I founded a Cyprus Chamber of Commerce which mi gh t (like 
the X.eague of Nations) have been more successful if the members 
had cared to use it. ThCT seemed rather to conc entr ate upon evading 
subscriptions, securing nee premises, and combining, if at aD, m 
jealousy of Nicosia, 'loriKicnies — local chmevtiasms, runs so strong 
m Cyprus, that a nwtxlcm!^ of Limassol or Lamaca would not 
hesitate to voce against the extension of Famagusta Harbour which 
would obviously benefit the whole Island, because it might not 
directly benefit Lamaca and Limassol 
The School of Music and the Musical Soaety resembled the 
Chamber of Commerce m that they were established to create, rather 
than (as m Jerusalem) to supply a demand. The Jewish element 
Cmdispcnsablc m the production of music m the Near East) was 
provided by Kalmanovitdi, a fine musician but a desperate accountant, 
never quite certain which of the pupils had paid what proportion of 
their long overdue fees Interest and standard were mainrainfd by 
affiliation to Trmity CoII^ of Music, London, which conducted 
Annual examinations m Nicosia, On the other hand the Public Library, 
opened m 1927, was m contmual dgmand (especially, owing to its 
warmth, m wmter) We collected some four thousmid volumes m 
seven or eight languages, and were no less encouraged than honoured 
by a gradous donation of fifty good books personally chosen from 
her own hlDrary by Her Majesty Queen Mary The only newspaper 
tak.»n in was Tlu TimeSt all local sheets being excluded by unanimous 
request of the rnTTi-^ official, Greek, and Turkish Comrmttec. The 
building also boused the Meffical Sodety^ and the Chess Club, both 
important m that they provided common ground upon which (in 
dcmult of Turtwj clubs) Bntish and Cypnots could meet on equal and 
non political terms, I was informed that the Medical Soa^ soon 
degenerated from sacnce mto commerce and politics, but the Chess 


1 1 p p-fiTnyH tbe Quir with t tmall marble vixl r e hand from the Temple of 
AiUepioain Cos, giren me dmlivmjTialt there. 
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Elected Members of the Legmknve Coandl and the most extreme 
of the Mayors (moderates not being mvited) hdd, with a stupendous 
misapphcation of sadly needed economic energy anH mtcrcstj frequent 
secret meetings during the busiest season of the year to debate at 
length whether or not Cypnots should partiapatc m the sports They 
even went so fer as to consult secretly Mr Vemzclos and the Synod 
at Athens as to what course th^ should adopt. These mdcpendcntly 
advised pamapation as m no wise implymg a renunciation of the 
“ Naponal Hope , but by the time thm rephes had been received 
absurder counsels had already prevafled, the unreflKfmmg minority 
had imposed upon their better balanced but more timiH colleagues 
a slogan boycotting the Celebration of fifty years Enslavement, anf;! 
had sent a areolar to that effect to every village m the Ti^land, At 
the same time a Press Campaign (opening with a suffiaendy unpudent 
anonymous cable to The Tones uom an imaginary Press Bureau) 
was started, enjoining abstention ftom even the anmiHl sportmg 
events, indudmg the Police Sports and the Spnng Races, at which 
no “ Hcllcmc horse was to be run No sin^ Greek owner with- 
held his horses from die Races, which were on the contrary the best 
attended since my arnval m the Island, The Turks compensated, 
especially at the last meeting, for the relative absence of Greek 
spectators by r unning a special tram of Moslem sportsmen from 
Famagusta, 

For two reasons the poliucmns were be^innmg to be a little less 
certam of their ground. The * direct action of the Government 
m constant visits to the Distncts and immediate contact with the 
villagers, and especially the wide dissemination of a constructive 
policy, w ere showing the rural popnlauon where thar true mterests 
lay, and consequendy diminishing the prestige of the Honourable 
Mmbcr qua Member, no less than the rapid growth of Co-operative 
Credit Safeties were loosening his gnp qua Usurer Agam, the 
absence hitherto of Briuah capital for the development of Cyprus, 
a long-standmg and recurring gncvancc, had now to be written ^wn 
as a general and especially os an eiecuoneenng asset, and an impartial 
observer m Athens wrote ‘Thor leaders watch with anxiety the 
efforts of Sir R Storrs to attract Bnmh capital and create economic 
ues between Cyprus and London. Prosperity would prejudice their 
propaganda m ravour of union with Greece. An Athenian Daily 
fcpcd that Cypnots would not be seduced by matcnal advantage 
from loyalty to their Greek Mother 
Throughout these manifestations a pleasant feature was the mam- 
TT-nqnrt- of facudly and even cordial relations with Government 
House by all the members of the ‘ Umomst opposition. They 
mntinnrH individually to rcqucst mlervicws, to serve on Soaal 
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Hygiene,^ Museum, Library and other Committees and, under my 
wife’s presidency, did their best from the Archbishop downwards to 
collect from their compatriots for her Blmd School^ any moneys 
that might have escaped subscription for the aeroplanes and earth- 
quakes of the “ Mother country 

Nevertheless, such grossly exaggerated play was made out of the 
supposed neglect of C3qirus by His Ma)esty’s Government, my pre- 
decessors and their officers dunng the past fifty years, that I had 
prepared from offiaal and other mcontrovertible documents a con- 
trastmg summary of the conditions prevailmg m the Island m 1878 
and 1928, a copy of which, with illustrative map, together with the 
completed Bibliography and my attempt at a Chronology of the 
Island, were pubhshed before the end of the Jubilee year ^ 

Cyprus has been so widely presented as the brightest archaeological 
jewel of the Crown Colomes, m the handling of which the general 
meffiaency of successive Governors has reached its climax, that I am 
tempted to set down, for those mterested, the facts 

Until about 1865 hardly any attenaon had been paid to the objects 
datmg from 300 B c to Roman times which were to be found buried 
with the dead m the rock and earth cave tombs of Cyprus The 
history of these aunqmties up to the time of the British Occupation 
IS more or less the same as m other Eastern and most European 
countnes — a record of the unscientific removal from the soil of valu- 
able objects for valuable consideration. Archaeological conscience, 
like some other consciences, is of recent growth, and the American 
Consul, “ General ” Loms Palma di Cesnola, F S A , assisted by 
Alexander Cesnola, was no more behmd than before his time when 
he organized a drastic combmg out of Cyprus for jewels of gold and 
of silver, ivories, potteries and statues, which he shipped m remuner- 
ative bulk to the American market and which now form an important 
section of the New York Metropohtan Museum There was nothmg 
imderhand m the General’s methods “ My own position ”, he states 
m Salaminia, “ is that of an enthusiastic digger-up of antiqmties I 
always worked with the countenance and mdulgence of the authorities 
and pubhc officers. I had, mdeed, made apphcation m Constantinople 
for a firman, but never received a positive answer, so I contmued 
digging without It It IS on this accoimt that the reader will not fin d 
m the Lawrence-Cesnola collection many large monuments of the 


^ The Social Hygiene Council was established m 1927 as a result of a visit by 
members of the Bnush Soaal Hygiene Council the previous years 

* St Barnabas School for the Blmd has been generously supported by pubhc 
bodies m Cyprus as well as by pnvate endeavour 
’ Lord Giffbrdj who was Wolsele5r’s Aide-de-Camp m 1878, told me that his 
ndmg camel, tethered at one of the gates of Nicosia, was devoured by panah dogs, 
also that malaria m Cyprus was so bad that one m ten of the troops there died of it, 
and more than half of diem were always ilL 
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statoary ckas, such as my predecessors had been able to obtain. It 
was not because I did not find any, or made no researches for them, 
but I was unable to treat them lie small articles which are easily 
removed ^ (Presumably because they enjoyed, like grand pianos and 
refectory tables, that immunity which books and umbrellas have never 
attamed ) He adds At the moment of expectation, the rTrn-<>Tn rTit- 
of a digger can only be compared with that of a gnmh1gr 
So notonous was this exportation (no longer tolerated after 1878) 
of national and irreplaceable wealth, that Cypnot pubhc opinion, 
reflected by the Cyprus LcgisUtuiCy restneted the mflr7mum allowed 
to discoverers at one-third of their finds, and laid an embargo, ad- 
mitting no exception, upon the export of antiquities firom the Island 
The gesture was mtelligible, but unfortunate m two ways it encouraged 
ilhat digging and smugglmg, and it discouiaged legitimate excava- 
tion by learned institutions, whose subsenbers are after all human, 
and demand for their glass cases something from the past more 
vivid and original than maps, plans or even photographs In 1926 
a state of thing s existed m which the Cyprus Government was too 
poor to excavate its own wealth and was prevented by law fixun 
allowing anybody else to do so on acceptable conditions In 1927, 
therefore, the old Aoaqmoes Law was modified so as to pennit the 
export of antiques with the permission of the Governor m consultation 
with his Museum Authorities and Council The immediate result 
of this modification was the introduction of Archaeological Soaeties, 
such as those of the HJLH. the Crown Pimcc of Sweden, and the 
consequent discovery of important sites such as the lalc-Homenc 
Palace of Vouni and the Grcco-Romnn theatre of Soh, together with 
immense accessions of specimcas for the Museum, the release of 
many others as saleable and revenue producing dupbiatcs 

Cyprus 18 m truth deadly poor Tlic Museum grant, derisory ’ 
in the opinion of experts and others, was now as m Egypt and Palcstme 
b^mmng to be supplemented by the sale of dupheates when, whim- 
sic^y enough, the same authorities who cnticizcd the crowding of 
the Museum shelves and were loudest over the smallness of the Vote, 
deprecated as “ undignified those sales by which alone the Museum 
was able to purchase cupboards and shelves and to car r y on the long- 
deferred catalogumg and labelling of exhibits Yet the good work 
went on. Peasants and owners of anoqiuties now brought m them 
finHg to the Deportment, who were betir able to offer a foir pnee. 
One morning a former arrived at Government House bearing a finely 
modelled bronze bnnd of heroic size. I dispatched a fouguc porty, 
composed of the A.D C, my guest Sir Stephen Gasclee, and Scigeant 


‘ The frondiplece of Saltmma ghn ■ pkmwtnr pkture of ■ “ roDOT*! ” Ctodoc r 
HVw thk m immediaxe explanatloa of the iltog ose of the rerh ** to lift ” 
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Alexis wit±L the owner to his farm. Withm two hours they had returned 
with a magnificent bronze torso m large and easily restorable frag- 
ments The finder was well rewarded and others soon followed his 
example ^ The figure was immediately acclaimed by patriots as 
a national sovereign, possibly of the Ptolemaic epoch, and great was 
their disappomtment when he proved to be Septimius Severus, a 
Roman Emperor of African extraction who, worse still, died m 
York 

And here I must record the debt owed by Cyprus archaeology to 
Rupet Gunms, for six years my loyal Aide-de-Camp and Private 
Secretary Every moment of his leisure — and much of his other 
time — ^was dedicated to the service of the Museum He discovered 
m the cellars vast crates of forgotten objects, their labels, when they 
bore any, faded with time. He sorted diem, washed them, repaired 
them, labelled them, and placed them on the shelves, many of which 
he also provided He dealt with foreign professors who attempted to 
browbeat Messrs Markldes and Dikaeos, the Museum Conservators. 
He followed up m his car forlorn hopes of fantastic finds He unearthed 
a large prehistoric grave m the garden of Government House itself 
He noted the dates of the luxury crmses months before they arrived, 
and orgamzed a team of wilhng ladies, drawn up m the Museum with 
boxes, paper, strmg and small change, for the sale of duphcates. At 
breakfast on the day he would fret about the weather; for m some 
wmds steamers would be deflected to Famagusta — or even be imable 
to land their passengers at all No official work would hold him m 
Government House that mormng When he came back to luncheon 
I could infer fi:om his expression almost the exact extent to which 
the Museum had profited What if he were called swmdler or liar 
by tourists unaccustomed to explore behmd the twentieth century, 
so long as he could report a good day? 

I arranged a separate Byzantme section m the Museum, to balance 
a small mediaevi collection m an old Venetian fondaco. Cyprus 
possessed no portrait of her most famous Queen, Catenna Cornaro 
Hearmg that one, from the studio of Belhm, would be offered at the 
Holford Sale, I boldly requested Joseph Duveen to present it Almost 
It seemed before he could have received my letter there arrived a cable 
&om New York “ Picture cleaned framed on way to Cyprus — ^Joe ”, 

^ Not much help is given to the cause of C3^ru3 archaeology when a correspondent 
of the greatest Daily informs the world m mid-1934 that “ bad admimstrauon is 
likewise responsible for the situation which has ansen with regard to archaeological 
finds It IS the most ordinary thmg for the peasant’s plough to turn up potsherds, 
clay figurmes or bronze implements The Nicosia Musuem has a magnificent col- 
lection of them The Museum is, however, practically the only buyer and it is now 
only attracted by the exceptional The law forbids the export of antiquities from the 
Island ”, a statement that had been untrue for at least seven years and was c^culated 
to prejudice the would-be subscriber against what he might well consider an m- 
jhSerence pot far sfiojt of barbarism. 
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an impcnal munificence the more honourable for its application to a 
sm a l l Crown Colony which the donor was most unlikely even to behold 
The Museum Council provided a good example (like that of the 
Pro^Jcrusalcm Soaety in Palestme) of what c an be done by a few 
mtelhgcnt representanvea of communities when not subjected to the 
third-degree methods of local pohtics and pubhaty The Archbishop 
K5nllos attended r^ularly, with Munir Bey (the indispensable and 
permanent Ataturk of Cyprus), and three or four other Cypnots 
elected by the Museum subsenbOT, happy m the frmtful co-operanon 
possible in the absence of a gallery Gunnis was soon elected a Mcm- 
Dcr of the Museum Council, and shortly before my departure I 
appomted him Travelling Member, which, having settled m the 
Island, he still is Governors may come and Governors may go, bxit 
Gunnis remains, the uncrowned king of Cyprus 
Annqmties underground are fiir more easily protected (especially 
smcc the institution of that deus ex machtna, the motor mounted 
policeman) than the ram-swept and wmd-crod^ pinnades of Gothic 
cathedrals and mountam atadels The difficulncs and the expense 
of preserving these are &r greater than the indignant visitor is apt 
to imagine. The late Mr Jeffery, Curator of Anacat Monument 
about to retire when I visited Cyprus m 1913, resusatated at the 
a^e of sixty as Aide-de-Camp dunng the War, and snll Curator until 
his death m 19^15, disposed of a total vote of £600, \diich included 
his salary Owing to his own disposition (and that of some of his 
endcs) 1^ than justice has been done to his painfully acqmred habit 
of mabng one pound serve where others would have expended ten, 
m the numerous preservauons which he did effect, and to his years 
of work devoted to the excavating and revealing of the noble Basilica 
and Forum of But much had admittedly to be left undone 

m years when every surplus piastre was thrice bespoken for hospitals, 
roads and water supplies No assistance could be expected from a 
Legislative Conned where the Greek majonty, though not unsym- 
pathetic to a Museum whose exhibits inight be used to rcmforcc 
pohtical theories, had no use whatew for the Gothic remains of 
Latin Cathohasm- To collect entrance fees at the castle of Kyrema 
costs nothing for it contains the police barracks But there were not 
enough tounsts to pay the wages of guards for remote and inaccessible 
monuments Cyprus monuments would cost at least as much to 
mflintnin properly £3 do the mediaeval monuments of Egypt, fer 
more than do those of Palestine. Her total revenue is not one-fifth 
tha t of Palestine, not one-twenneth t^t of Egypt, nor is her number 
of tourists For this same reason loss rather than profit is m be anuci- 
pated from the sale of photographs and guide-books, and there is no 
bnlhant future for the Corps of Guides, both suggested by the above- 
quoted joumahst-cipcrt. I found very httlc response in England to 
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LORD MERSEY’S COMMITTEE 


my appeal for the only Enghsh School m Cyprus; even less for the 
preservation of rumed masonry, 2000 miles away ^ 

My proposals, early m my term, for a ten-shilling landmg-tax 
on tourists, ehminatmg petty payments, and enabhng the Administra- 
tion to estabhsh guardians for sites irrespective of the number of 
visitors to each, shared the fate of those made m Jerusalem, because 
of the ob)ections raised at the Colonial Office by the shippmg com- 
pames, that the extra ten shilhngs on a or return ticket 
might deflect the traveller from Cjrprus to Pekmg or the Andes. 
Jeffery did his best with the means at his disposal and carried out 
valuable but now unremembered work for a quarter of a century. 
The young architect-archaeologist, replete with every modem con- 
vemence, appomted m 1934 ^ much higher salary and with a far 

larger grant to succeed where Jeffery had failed, l^ted exactly one 
year. 

The first person to perceive that, for a poor country whose needs 
are well known, what is wanted is not destructive cntiasm and obvious 
suggestion but a supply of hard cash, was Lord Mersey He visited 
and studied Cypms m 1934, and returning to England formed 
a committee honoured by the support of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and assisted by a pubhc meetmg at the Mansion House How far 
he IS satisfied with the response to his appeal I do not know Money 
IS not so easily collected now as when m 1930 it was possible dunng a 
week’s leave m Egypt to raise over the telephone £2000 for the 
Enghsh School and the Turkish Victoria College for girls m Nicosia 
At any rate his committee has saved and is savmg from decay 
monuments of superlative beauty, which is more than all the other 
critics umted have managed to achieve. 

With a few exceptions, chiefly of Government property, the historic 
and ancient buildmgs of Cyprus belong to the Turkish Evkaf,^ 
consequent upon their confiscation from the Latms m 1570 The 
present Turkish Director, Munir Bey, has always shown a hberal and 
unfanatical spint m their custody and conservation. In Famagusta 
the removal with his assistance of some unsightly modem shops 
revealed the Palace of the Venetian Proweditore, with its imposmg 


^ The archaeological and admimstranve correspondent quoted on p 512 “ Money 
IS being offered m England now for their preservanon Is it possible that it could 
not have been found before if a proper appeal had been made? No attempt has been 
made until recently to make use of the anuqmues themselves as a means of raismg 
revenue Only m two places, the castle of Kyrenia and the Abbey of Bella Paise, 
is a fee charged for admission A far greater sum might be raised m this way if the 
anaent building and sites were better tended and made more attracuve to the visitor 
There is money to be raised by the sale of photographs and gmde-books, and by 
the hcensing of authorized guides This has never been attempted, and the failure 
to do so must be classed as bad administration ” 

“From the Arabic word Wakf, Moslem Pious Foundation, plural Awkaf “W” 
becomes “ V ” m Turkish and here produces Vekuf with plural Evkaf 
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sixtccnih-ccniiir> Cipjdc b> Sammichclc. The Banqueung Chamber 
of ‘ OihcUo s Tower ’* o\cr ihc harbour of Famagusta was converted 
from a Pubhc Works dump into a haU of rcccpuon for distmguished 
\Tsitors, the first three so entertained being the Queen of Rumania, 
the Crott*n Ponce of Sweden and the Gosemor General of the 
Dodecanese. The great Cathedral Mosque of St Nicholas, a tnumpb 
of carl) fourtecnih-ccniur) Gothic, was thoroughly repaired, and ie 
west end reopened m a manner which disdo^ the beauty of the 
anaent Imcs * The centre of Nicosia was more or less transformed 
by the cleansing and proper lavingHiuc of the surroundmgs of the 
great Cathedral Mosque of A)’u Sophia, throwing mto new promi' 
nence this masterpiece of the thinccnth-ccntury Archbishop Eustorge 
de Moniaign, and of Saint Louis 

These arc but a fciv of the works executed, under the close assoaa- 
Uon of the Turkish Moslem Auihonucs with the Gov-emment, by 
the late G F Jeffer), F SjV, 

The two Cathedral Mosques arc maintained with the scrupulous 
cleanliness of all mosques (though not all churches) that I have 
visited But there is d^lauon in their perverted magmficcnce. The 
slender Turkish nunarets with the Mtusnn calling to pn>er beside 
the bell less tow'cn are on architectural os well as a religious outrage. 
There is mockery within, felt though unmtended, in the punt white* 
washed W’aUs, piers and arcades, the benches, carpets and wooden 
Mtmi^rs rc-oncnicd from the Christian aspea, south-east towards 
the Miftrab of Muhammad and Mecca Whcnctcr I gazed down from 
the lofty mfonum upon the light Dickering above the worshippers, 
bowing and prostrating themselves far bebw in some great Islamic 
fesuvaT, It was not their munaurs that I seemed to hear, nor the 
chanting of the chous of St Louis, but the ebb and flow of 
the salt waves through the derc-siory window* of Debussy** CcthMmU 
En^loutit On the other hand, there is rum, but no fcclmg of desola- 
tion, m that ** haunt of anaent peace *' the Prcmonstratcniian Abbey 
of Bella Paisc. Through the tall wmdow* of the anil perfect rcfcaory 
arc framed the cherry blossoms and the obvc trees of Kazdphanc, 
the blue Caramanian strait and, dehcately violet m the extrem e 
distance, the Taurus Mountains The Gothic a reading of the ebater 
frames ond dctachci stercoscopically from its background of heaven 
the inconceivable crag castle of Samt Hilanon In truth other Eastern 
Islands alto abound m beauty and tradition In Co* you may sit under 
the self perpetuated plane tree of Hippocmtc*, High on a steep hill 
m Patmo* u shown the spot where St John saw his Revelation, m 
a panorama truly apocalyptic of islets m a leaden sea against a 


1 11,0 45 pUure tausp of the Qrpnit JobOee Ittue. 
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THE SACRED GARDEN OP APHRODITE 


menacing cloud-wrack of Titian But as mere names they cannot 
compare with the names of C5Tprus Cape Kormaklti, Mount 
Pentedaktylon with its five crests, and the wmdbeaten slopes of 
Buffavento; the httle villages of Athalassa, Astromerlti and Pens- 
terona The Churches no less Christ Pantocrator, Lord of All, 
Zoodotospygi, the Life-givmg Fountam, and those recalhng the 
Blessed Virgm — ^Agmdtisa, pure, Phaneromene, made manifest, 
Hodegetna, leadmg on the way, Chryseleusa and Chrysopantanasa, 
Golden-pitiful and Golden-umversal-Queen; Pantiglykofilusa, AU- 
tenderly-embracmg. 

In Cyprus the past and the present are illuminated by a various 
but unbroken cham of association The Governor’s summer cottage 
on Mount Olympus was built by Arthur Rimbaud,^ whom I had 
ample opportumty of provmg to be a better poet than architecte-entre- 
preneur Stdl sail the archaic feluccas 

dipping deep 

For Famagusta and the hidden sun 

That rmgs black Cyprus with a lake of fire 

from Damietta, Joppa, Tyre and Sidon to sell hides or to buy barley^ 
and pomegranates then sun-darkened masters knowmg no word of 
Turfash or Greek, and happy to exchange a few m Arabic The 
women of Lefkara are stiU weavmg the lace of which Leonardo da 
Vma, m 1481, bought panels for the altar of Milan Cathedral 
Yeroskipos is beyond doubt lepo? kttttos — the Sacred Garden of the 
foam-bom Goddess, the shore of Botncelh’s many-twinkhng ocean; 
and suU, after mneteen hundred years of Christianity there are 
found m the dawn httle offermgs of fhut or flowers Imd by some 
unknown supphant of Paphos overmght upon a rumed ^tar of 
Aphrodite 

Two memories of departed greatness greeted me m C)T3ms, and one 
old friend whose greatness was now but memory l^tchenei had 
spoken but seldom of his period m the early ’eighties as Surveyor of 
Cyprus,^ and had left there curiously httle defimte tradition. He 
was said to have raced, and to have contributed a silver challenge 


^ Rimbaud bom 1854' the fiiend of Verlaine, who wrote his bnef brilliant poems, 
of which the best known is the Bateau Ivre, before he was twenty, abandoned wntmg 
for commerce m Abyssinia and died 1891 

® Not infenor to that of Gaza of the Philistines which up to the War supphed 
Glasgow distiUenes with whisky for umversal Philistia. 

’ “ I left Alexandria for Cyprus on the everung of the 28th of September, 1878, 
m one of the ‘ Asia Mmor ’ Ime of steamers My only fellow-travellers — if a few 
French and Greek merchants vismng Lamaca m hope of domg busmess be excepted 
— were Air Hepworth Dixon and two officers of the Royal Engineers, Mr Kitchener 
and Mr Hippisley, sent out to survey the island by the Foreign Office ” Mrs Scott- 
Stevenson, Our Home tn Cyprus (Chapman and Hall, 1880 ) 
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MKilOniLb OF h.lTCHL\bU 

cup to liic Cj-prus Raaog Assocuuon When I had visited Cyprus m 
1913 I inadc the acquaintance of one Artin, an Armenian, the 
onl> important dcaJcr m anijquiucs Artin rc\caJ^ his slender slock, 
and basing done so ad\*anccd mystcnously through a senes of rooms 
in his rambling bouse until he reached an innermost chamber This 
he carefull) unlocked, and pomicd to a small heap m the middle of the 
floor Slowly he stnppcd from it rug after rug, sheet after sheet, 
flnaii) disclosing a black utxxlcn box banng the legend ‘ Lieutenant 
H. H Kitchener, Rojaj Engineers * It would ha\c been pleasant 
to lake the box back with me to its onginal owner, but Artin, who 
apparently regarded it as a laluman, refused to sell it on an> terms 
\^co 1 reninted as Governor m 19.6, ;Vrun was dead, and no one 
had beard of the box. Tour >cars later an old English resident of the 
name of Peace, d^ing m the Nicosia Hospital, began to talk of 
Kitchener and, pamfuJl) sifting bis mcmor>, recall;^ that he had 
possessed the gift of water divmmg He would walk along a road 
or country path and pomi to one side or the other, sajmg, ‘ You will 
find water there’ and we did I rcvuitcd the Hospital next day 
to confirm and supplement these rccoUccuons, but Peace bad died 
in the night. Kitchener’s real mcmonal m C>prus is his Map, which 
bis successors tJhrough fifc> >ears modified and unproved m detail, 
but did not supersede. 1 counted it my pnvilcgc os well os my duty 
to place on the w'all of the old bouse m the Nicosia Bazaar a small 
marble commemorauonofthe sojourn there of CapuH H Kitchener, 
R.E., Director of Sur>c> and Land Regisiry Office 1880-1883 

The CjTnot Kiamil Pasha,* when the Young Turks came mto 
power, had deaded to end his days in the place of his birth. His 
famil y wcTC of oll agcs, ond Sir Harry Luke has recorded that it was 
a sight of considerable piquancy to watch hu eldest son, a decrepit 
invalid of sixty or thereabouts, being wheeled up and down the ram- 
parts for his early momiog ainng m a bath-chair side by side with 
the perambulator contaimng Hxs Highness s youngest son, aged about 
see. An unusual pair of brothers • I found ^ grave m the cemetery 
by the hole Arab Ahmad Mosque unmarked and, though he bad not 
b^ dead twelve years, almost unknown > so 1 set up on onaent 
column, graving thereon his epitaph m Turkish, of which the English 
rendcimg beneath runs 

* Seep. 6a 

* Sir H. Mart Mava on <£« Eastern O^mter'^oard^ p. 185 

* “ The futtfTtl ceremony vm to dire cocxraM to tbe lUostxioos nek tod ration 

of tbe Kotblng bire been ten Imprcuive. Tbe coifln vu borne to 

tbe Sofla Moeqoe, vbere t few prayen were aid onulde tbe bufldin^ tbe body oot 
hMng allOT^ Iriridfl. Tbencc It wu csrrkd throuftb tbe prindpel nreeo of tbe 
town to the burlil ground cracbed to tbe tmeU motque in Victoria Street. Tbe 
proccaaion wu i^«lg more iKan a rabble hrgdy co mp o ae d of town loofcra. Tbe 

hitiTTnft n waa brief and aitotetber tacaing In joiemnlty or dignity From 
an ey^wbxras'i account In tbe Near Bast, 
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KING HUSAIN IN EXILE 


His Highness Kiamil Pasha 
Son of Captain Salih Agha of P5rroi 
Bom in Nicosia 1833 and in Nicosia died 1913. 

Treasury Clerk, Commissioner Lamaca, 

Director of Evcaf, 

Four times Grand Vizir of the Ottoman Empire. 

A Great Turk and a Great Man 

Kiamil had at least been exiled home But Husam ibn Ah, King 
“ of the Arabs ”, self-proclaimed Cahph of Islam, father of the Kmg 
of Iraq and of the Amir of Transjordan, had hved to be driven from 
his kmgdom of the Hejaz, had been rescued by a British ship of war 
from the beach of Aqaba, and granted sanctuary m an Island where 
he neither knew nor was known by a smgle soiil To semor offiaals 
he was a commitment, a problem jumors had never heard of him. 
I found him m a small viUa, tended with fihal devotion by his youngest 
son Zaid, and a touchmg sight it was to watch this young Prmce, who 
had led regiments m the War and had then passed a year at Balhol 
College, readmg aloud to his father the dreary commentary of 
Sahh al-Bokkari’^ on the Koran, and waitmg on him day and mght 
Kmg Husam was popularly supposed to have brought with bun 
(m petrol tms) some of the hundreds of thousands of sovereigns 
wherewith Great Britam had subsidized the Revolt m the Desert. 
I beheve the hoard to have been mfimtely less than credited by rumour, 
which always magnifies wickedness or wealth and that it had been 
saentificaUy dimmished by Palestmian propagandists and petitioners, 
past-masters m these arts At all events the old Kmg had the wit 
whenever his sons visited him m search of revenue, to forestall their 
demands by appealmg for a loan for himself — as Kmg Faisal com- 
plamed once durmg a round of gold-croquet on Mount Troodos 
In Cyprus he had been sadly defrauded by imscrupulous merchants, 
and was constantly beggmg me to mtervene (on Mecca fines) m 
the procedure of the courts We exchanged frequent visits with 
Kmg Husam, and I found him, though familiar with the Turkish 
language, always pleased by opportumties of speakmg Arabic Almost 
the only remammg joy of his life was m his two or three beautiful 
Arab mares Zahra, the gentlest and most graceful, would step 
dehcately up the flight of marble stairs from the garden and walk 
without any shyness mto the Salamlik,^ to be greeted by cries of 
“ Ahlan ”, “ Ma Sha Allah ”, “ Alldhu Akbar ” or “ Ourruhy ya 
hint ammt ” ^ The kmg would call her “ Qurrat al-Ain ” — “ Cooling 

^ “ Who discnnunated 4000 out of the 600,000 tradiuons of the Prophet 
Muhammad ” Gibbon 

* Man’s reception room the woman’s is Haremlik 

* “ Welcome' ” . . “ God is most greatl ”, “ Draw mgh, O daughter of my 

paternal uncle 
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of ibc c>cljds" — acd offer her dales which she \^‘ouId cat slowly, 
never fading lo qca the stones on to a pbic. One morning he appeared 
at Govtmmcnt House, begged to see me at once, flung himself mto 
my arms and burst into tears. He bad reason, for a dastardly dismissed 
groom had npped Zabra and her sisters In the ni^t to discredit 
his successor, and their master bad found them d>ing m agon> 

There bad been cooferred upon King Husain, whllsc stiU the 
independent ally of Great Bntain, the Grand Cross and Ribbon of 
the Order of the Bath, Before the honour could reach him, be had 
lost his CDuntrv, his crown and his home. I have seen (os well os 
known) reversals of fortune, but never with such a sense of the irony 
of fate as when, at the opemng of the Cyprus PubUc Library, I handed 
the Insignia coveted by iVmbassadors, Field Marshals a^ reigning 
European Soveragns, to that dispossessed but still dignified old 

man, 

In the summer of 1923 I took my first home leave. It was the 
beginning of an qxxdi in which Diplomats, Ministers of the Crown, 
even Princes of Blood were expeaed to perform the dunes of a 
pamouc commercial iravcUcr My ambinon was to do the like for 
Cyprus I mtcrviewcd officials and capitalists, lectured, spoke at 
public luncheons and dixmcrs, broadcasted on the wireless and, by 
a wransome pcnistence, caus^ Cyprus Cigarettes to appear on the 
lists of the House of Commons and of sc\*cral of the toer clubs 
Cyprus lemon squash, marmalade, honey, lace and embroiocry made 
that appearance m retail shops in London. In all these importumtics 
I was fommaic in the s>mpaihcuc and alert resourcefulness of my 
Chief and friend, Leopold Amcry (And I would inform his luc- 
ccsson that few sights arc more sumulaung to a Governor than that 
of the agarettes, fruits and wines of his Colony conspicuous and 
acknowledge upon the table of his Sccrcta^ of Siate.^ 

I soon found that work durmg holidays is fai more exhausting than 
work during work time, and sometimes thought I had better have 
gone straight into the country A Governor in his Colony is spared 
all thoughts of engagements or the means of keying them. His 
Aldc-de-Camp produces and releases Treasurers, Chief Justices or 
Attorneys General. His car is waiting at the door five mmutes before 
the hour required But nciihcr car nor Secretary follow him to 
London, and if thw did he could hardly summon Secretaries or 
Undcr-Sccrctanes of State lo attend his pleasure. Muhammad most 
go to the mountain, os often as not by tube or bus He must wntc 
his own letters, telephone his own messages and nm his own emmda 
A further difficulty on leave is to compress into a few weeks the 
friendships and mtercsts of a lifetime. Visits and meetings, the viewing 
of a picture, the sound of a fugue, arc marred by the 6 cc of the c nl ra d nr 
and the uck of the clock, for 
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AND BREAK DOWN 


At my back I always hear 
Time’s wmged chanot hurrymg near 

The effort to do these thmgs simultaneously proved too much foi me. 
I had hardly returned to Cyprus before I became aware ±at I was 
breakmg down. The climax came after an mterview with a Turkish 
Judge when, accordmg to custom, I prepared to dictate a summary 
of the discussion, to find that I could not remember the subject, the 
nam e of the Judge or — m the end — the name of my own stenographer, 
with the result that I was sent to bed for six or seven weeks, feedmg 
nauseously upon the purple and trembhng fiesh of raw liver and 
only findin g recovery after a three months’ voyage to South Africa 
and a total absence from work of nearly eight months (On my return 
to C3rprus I found m the files a cable that had been dispatched to the 
Aiihtary Authorities m Egypt, enquirmg the correct procedure for 
a Governor’s funeral ) 

The Legislative Council, of which I have described the composition, 
met m a small ugly Chamber reached by a narrow stone staircase 
The President (usually the Governor), sat at a raised desk upon a 
large uncomfortable throne immediately under the Royal Arms 
On his right were the Colomal Secretary and the Treasurer, on his 
left the Attorney-General, beyond them the other British members 
of Council After a bloc of three Turks on the right came the angular 
horse-shoe of twelve Greek members At the remote end of the 
Chamber were three long pews for the pubhc and the Press. 

The debates were trdmgual, m English, Turkish and Greek, just 
as those of Sir Herbert Samuel’s Advisory Council m Palestme had 
been m Enghsh, Arabic and Hebrew, sentence by sentence an 
Enghsh speech would be translated mto Turkish and Greek, a Greek 
speech mto Enghsh and Turkish, a Turkish speech mto Enghsh and 
Greek These enforced punctuations damped down oratory, and the 
proceedmgs proved for the most part a narcotic rather than an 
exhilaratmg experience The stram on the mterpreters was severe, 
and I so sympathized with Messrs Styhanakis, Indianos and Unjian, 
the harassed Greeks and Armeman grapphng with the sudden trans- 
lation of such phrases as “ travelling allowances of Mycologists ”, 
“ radio-sensmveness ”, or “ the forest ravages of the processional 
caterpillar ” that, by an innovation, I caused them to sit to their work. 
It was pleasant to find a certam amount of old Greek survivmg m 
the parhamentary language of the Chamber, such as kovUXlov 
“ an Item ” (of the Budget), lvto~ra/xat “ I oppose ” and (even more 
ftequently) ^ktcJs ro^ews,^ “ out of order ” The professions and 
mterests of Honourable Members {hnim iieXv) and their sense of 


^ “ Dog ’’-Greek a literal rendering of the English phrase 
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futility and irrcsponsibibiy before the permanent Anglo-Turkish 
nujonij, their natural desire to presets c their prestige before that 
more “pobucal” consuiucnu, rendered the Lcgislamc Oiunal, 
though led on bow bght a rein socser, a continually less pracucable 
bod) * It IS true that the atmosphere during the discussion of formal 
legislauoQ was eas> and sorocitmcs amusing (for the Q^nois arc a 
humorous race) and that I nc\cr met wih the slightest personal 
ma\ilit> , but duruig m) illness m 1928 the Greek members tramped 
out of the Chamber in front of my Deputy sooner than vote the 
Estimates, and, as m the past, recourse had to be taken to Orders in 
Counal It became sadly dear that from a certain datt of Cyprus 
pobuoan we could expea no gratitude for coropbccncy His former 
masters had neser made concessions because they were |ust or ngbr, 
bur otd) because they could not be aioidcJ Every concession 
Great Entain made was mterpreted as proceeding from motives of 
weakness or sunendcr Owing to the obsuxuc) of the Bntisb Treasury 
It had not been possible to abolish the Turkish Tnbute until the 
Elcacd Members had refused suppl> Jusuce was thus taken for 
expediency, and the tnek of refusal seemed worth trying again. In 
1939 I thc^orc informed the Scactaiy of State that m my opinion 
there must be a change m the Consutuuon and urged that it ^ould 
be amended forthwith I submitted concrete propel for the alter- 
native of a larger Council on the Imes of the iradmonal M(]lu Idari 
or Council of Administration composed of officials, nominal mem- 
bers, and elcacd members, thrcc-r^uartcTS of whom must be bona 
fide agncultunsis actively engaged m practical agnculturc. Money- 
lenders would be Incbgiblc. The unofficial majonty would be pre- 
served, though official plus nominated members would exceed elected 
membm My propcttals were well rccavcd, but Consunition- 
changing is a Cabma matter and 1 had to wait for my answer until 
after the impending General Elccaon This swept the Conservative 
Government from office, so that I bad to begm agam with their 
successors The conclusion finally adopted by Lord Possficld, the new 
Scactary of State, wns, that m the arcunutanccs there did not appear 
to be a sufficient ease for them to take action, and that things must 
therefore be allowed to go on as they were. Nothing then, was done to 
nmmfl ihc Consatutioo. A year later, it had to be entirely abolished. 

Mention has been made of the extent to which Education m Cyprus 
was dominated by political consideraaons Being (as I hope previous 
chapicn may have shown) a lifelong opponent of angliozation or 
denaiionolizaiion I was strongly averse to diminishing the study 
of the Greek language and classical traditions But the method of 

* WUh miiof or critet recorded every fev yetrt In the Rnslhh Pren. “ Tbe 
■rrfrnfU of the Memben bai of Um been nch u to inspire miiflTlna.'* 

Th* Twus 1904. 
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EDUCATION BILL PASSED 


appomtmgj txansferrmg and dismissing teachers, male and female, 
by the Greek Members of Council was open to grave objections. The 
pohticians too often exercised their power for pohtical or petty per- 
sonal aims. The teacher was usually the only educated man m the 
village; as a pohtical agent he was therefore almost mdispensable to 
the politicians, who were exclusively town-dwellers. Bemg dependent 
upon the poliriaans for advancement m his profession he had to 
serve the pohtical purposes of his masters The system was bad, but 
had been tolerated, partly because the Government had lacked the 
finanaal means to pay the teachers itself Shordy after my return m 
1929 I received numerous petitions from teachers which showed that, 
bad as the system was m prmaple, m pracuce it was even worse 
In order that a member of the Board might promote a friend, or 
vex an enemy, some unfortunate schoolmaster of Paphos would find 
himself transferred more than a hundred miles to the Elarpass Pen- 
msula, there were ugly stones of unsavoury inducements pressed 
upon reluctant schoolmistresses These complamts proved on exam- 
mation to be m the mam true, and were said to represent but a fraction 
of the abuses perpetrated The abohtion of the Tnbute and a good 
year enabhng me to assume finanaal control of the machme, I mtro- 
duced a Bill whereby the elementary teachers of all commimines 
passed from the pohtical committees to the Government, for appomt- 
ment, promotion, transfer, dismissal and disaphne, whilst the salanes 
of all were raised by a considerable percentage The measure was 
greeted with a howl of discemmg rage from the pohticians, but three 
mdependent-mmded Greek Members, convmced of the rottenness 
of the existmg system and the necessity of Government mtervention, 
voted for and so passed the Bill Not one of these three was able to 
present himself at the 1930 elections In the Atheman Press the 
“ distmgmshed Philhellene who had abohshed the Tnbute became 
m a trice “ the Impenahstic Dictator ”• m the local Press I was lam- 
pooned (m blasphemous cancatures) as the man who had “ assassi- 
nated Hellemc education ”. From the teachers, now secure so long 
as they did their duty, I received verbal and wntten expressions of 
deep gratitude 

Even now it was possible, with patience and sympathy, to carry 
on so long as the three Turkish Moslem members could be trusted 
to vote with the Government Unfortunately the Turkish Consul, 
Assaf Bey, a strong Nationahst and Kemahst, had succeeded m 
creatmg a small but active element of opposition to the loyal Turkish 


^ La question Cypriote^ wntten by a Greek about 1930, though not pubhshed until 
1934 “ un homme de valeur il aime Chypre et noumt rambioon de con- 
tnbuer au d^veloppement de ce peuple C’est done it bon droit qu’il est devenu 
I’objet des sympathies des Cypnotes . . ”, and so' on for three pages Michel 

Dendias, op cit, p 157* 
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majonty I discovered his mtngue* and reported them to the Govem- 
mentf who procured his recall^ but not before he bad so influenced 
the Turkish electorate that the Greeks wer e able to secure the election 
of a Turk who could no longer be counted upon to support the Govern- 
ment. Though a man of straw, he ncvcrthclcsi possessed m effect 
the casting vote of the Legislanve CounoL This completely upset 
the balance of power The Greek Orthodox members were quick 
to perceive their advantage and to follow it up The Government 
was thus placed in a position of absolute dependence upon an ob- 
structive, unreasonable and determinedly hostile ma)onty, counting 
upon and assisted by the dead weight of opposition ana detraction 
contmuousl^ (and os a rule not illegally) applied by the schools. 
Press, pulpit and platform of Enosis propaganda. The cnaasm fol- 
lowed huniliar Imcs, and was consistent ool) m being always destruenve. 
If the pohey was conservative, “ nothing was bpng done ’ if forward. 
It became * squander mama ** If lumted to physical or practical 
development, it was dended as * matcnallsuc * if cultural — by 
lectures. Museum or a Public Library — Jt was lugmatused as the 
“ imposiDon of unwanted luxuries to the exclusion of vital necessities ” 
Any course of acnon adopted propno motu by the local Government 
was ** ill-considered but anv previous consultation of specialist 
advice in order to ensure the best results was invariably saluted as 
** the plague of the experts ’ Such congenial arguments against the 
atiuudc of “ the foreign ruler ** were indeed annually for a fw weeks 
discredited by my speech delivered at the opening of the Legislative 
Council, when past progress and future programme were surveyed 
in some detail and placed m the hands of every Mukhtar and Pohcc- 
mqn in the language of his village for broadcasting on the following 
day Efforts were also mode through periodical announcements and 
such organs as the Agncultisral and Fortst Jounml to bring home the 
truth to those most concerned m learmng it, but m the absence of 
special Press rcguladons or the dubious and costly expedient of on 
organ subsidized by the Government it was not pos^le to insure that 
the public should be adequately protected from the constant pressure 
of raluTTin y and abusc,^ 

The years 1928 and 1939 were the most prosperous in the recorded 
history of Cyprus, but 1930 brought upon us, slower indreH than 
upon highly organized countries, yet sure and severe, the economic 
world-b&zard. In order to baknee the 1931 Budget without en- 
croaching upon our modest Reserve Fund, the Government was 
compelled m spite of drastic economics to provide additional revenue. 

I appointed a miTeH committee of Bntuh officials, three Greeks and 

^ Freedod of the Prtn, a often in the But, wu the cnemr of freed om of ipeech 
end the newepapert prerent the modence party from belna heard.’* 

Noonan D e nt w l cfa 
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a Turk to make recommendations for meeting the deficit. They 
recommended a levy on official salanes and the substitution of specific 
for ad valorem customs duties I accepted these unanimous recom- 
mendations, and mtroduced a bill for effecting the Tariff change 
into the Legislative Council. The bill was unammously opposed by 
the Greek members, mcludmg one who had signed the Committee’s 
report — another had been unseated meanwhile for corruption on an 
election petition — on the ground that it mvolved an mcrease of taxa- 
tion When the vote for the revised Tariff was taken there was a 
sohd phalanx of Ivurra/xai’s, and the httle Turk — “the Thirteenth 
Greek ” — whose hands the Liberahsm of the ’eighties had placed 
the casting vote of the Colony, voted with the traditional enenues 
of his race The bill was thrown out, and once agam the Governor 
was compelled m order to carry on the Government to mvoke most 
reluctantly the assistance of an Order m Council The levy on salanes 
was an admimstrative matter It seemed unfair that amid the general 
distress the Civil Service alone should remam an oasis of prospenty. 
Tampering with official salaries is dehcate and ungrateful work 
Some officers have family commitments which they cannot suddenly 
cut down Most feel strongly that, as they are debarred from the 
benefits of a boom, so they should at least remam immune from the 
consequences of a slump ^ Nevertheless, the salary cut, renewable 
annually until better times, was duly imposed. The measure was most 
unpopular, and most certainly nght 
Economic duress is the agitator’s meat, though it is the peasant’s 
poison Up to this time the Hellemc Government, recogmzmg the 
essentially hberal character of the Bntish adnumstration of Cyprus, 
had maintained a discreet and correct attitude towards the Cypriot 
pohticians m Athens as well as m Cyprus Their Consul m Lamaca, 
Mr Inglessis, had confined himself stnctly to his consular duties 
But he was now transferred and succeeded by a very different figure 
Mr Alexander Kjnrou was a dapper, avil-spoken young man, son 
of a clerk m the District Court of Nicosia, whose family owned the 
Atheman” journal 'Ecma — The Hearth He had for a while been 
pnvate secretary to the Greek Mimster for Foreign Affairs who had 
dispensed with his services but who, to avoid offending the Hestta^ 
found It expedient to appomt him to the^vacancy which he desired 
He was constitutionally mcapable of abstention from pohtical activity. 
His first act on aravd was to transfer his Consulate from Lamaca, 
where like all other Consulates it had been estabhshed and where 
his shippmg and general commercial duties were concentrated, to 


^ One or two would speak wistfully of the fortunes they might have made if they 
had entered commerce, and it was sad to think how many mute mglonous Wool- 
worths and Selfridges were sacnficmg themselves as Deputy Assistants of Mmor 
Departments all over the Empire 
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the political Capital, on the grounds that this would “ fhahiatc 
ncgotiadons with Govcnimcnt Dqjaruncntj ” There he soon estab- 
lished dose rclanons with every brand of the Ecdcsiastical, Legislative 
and National agitation- At a Masonic Ball held in Nicosu British 
pariiapants noted with surprise and disgust an innovanon whereby 
the Greek National Anthem was at a pre-arranged signal rendered, 
and most of those present rose to their feet whilst the Greek Consul 
entered and, before taking his scat, boft-ed his acknowlcdmcnts from 
the central box. As soon as I heard of this outward and >Sble gltmar 
to the intngucs of ^hich I had become mcrcasmgly aware, I sent a 
detailed report to the Colonial Office requesting that the Greek 
Government should be informed that Mr Kyrou was no longer 
persona grata Lord Passfidd strongly supported my view, the Foreign 
Office sympathized with it, but required more detailed and concrete 
evidence before takmg action. I wrote again, urging that it was most 
undesirable that any person appointed as Greek Consul to Cyprus 
should be conneacd b) ues of kinship and interest with local Cypnots 
I reminded the Govemment that they had acted with exemplary 
vigour on my representaaons about the acuvincs of the Turhan 
Consul, no hater proved and frr less dangerous because affixdng 
a small and loyal community, and I wom^ them that every day 
Mr Kyrou remamed m the Island strengthened the anu-Bridsb 
agitation. I returned to the charge for the third time, with the result 
that a protest was made m Athw, when Mr Vcnizdos amecd that 
the appomtment was unwise, and said that Mr Kyrou, ^wfao was 
of a rather irredentist mentality ”, ought not to have been allowed 
to go to Cyprus m due course a transfer could be arranged in such 
a way os not to attract attenaon. 

Before the end of the spring, and long before the promulgation 
of the Customs Duties Order in Council, propaganda had produced 
a tension hardly less than that of 1922, and supporters of Bntnin 
excused themselves from occq^ting mvitations or revealing their 
real opinions “lest they should be thought pro-Govemment * At 
our lak Ball in Govemment House the daughter of a Member was 
s ever ely cntiazcd for dancing m a Reel with English partners — 
and her parents for attending at olL By June, when I had gone on 
leave, Mr Kyrou was frequently received by a bend playing the Greek 
Nauontl Anthem and cheers for Umon with Greece, so that Greek 
Cypriots were no less astonished at the immunity with which he 
pursued his way than were the Bntish officials and residents Some 
of these not unnaturally ascribed the state of affairs to the lax Phil- 
hdlcnism of the Governor Mr Vcnizdos visited England that summer 
for the Byron celebrations at Ncwstcad Abbey, and I obtained per- 
mission from the Colonial and Foreign Offices to interview him at 
the Greek Legation. I had known both m Alexandria and during 
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the Peace Congress and found him frank as well as friendly He in- 
sisted upon his own entire correctness and neutrality and that of his Gov- 
emmentj admitted that he could not always rely upon his agents, and 
promised that Mr Kyrou should be withdrawn from Cyprus “ soon 
I asked how soon, and he rephed by the end of August. He kept me 
nearly an hour, and when I left said he was well aware how hard I 
was trying to serve Cyprus I did not doubt Mr Vemzelos’ promise 
but (apparently without his knowledge) Mr Kyrou was allowed to 
return to Nicosia from leave pendmg withdrawal 

I had now spent five years m Cyprus, and had transferred from the 
Agenda to the Acta sheet almost every item I had ongmally set down 
Though I loved the Island, I felt I ^d been there long enough, and 
was anxious to begm agam somewhere else. The finanaal strmgency 
was such that I had to abandon both the projected Agricultural 
College (which Loan money could have bmlt but not mamtamed) 
and the Cyprus and Near East Agncultural Exhibition, which would 
materially have assisted the development of trade. The Colomal 
Ofl&ce was sympathetic, but had no vacancy I returned to Cyprus 
m August, leavmg my wife by the bedside of my stepdaughter, who 
was gravely ill, seemg no future and full of gloomy forebodmgs. 

Tu ne me trompes jamais^ O mon tnquiitude.’* 

The Colomal Office, as “ strong ” under a Labour as under any 
other Government, had approved the Customs Order m Counal, 
and as soon as I reached Cyprus I issued it, together with a mem- 
orandum explaining, m terms conciliatory to the Legislature, the 
reasons for recourse to legislation by Order m Council The necessity 
for the new tariff was recogmzed among leadmg merchants, and this 
was far from bemg the first Order m Council which I or my pre- 
decessors had been compelled to mvoke. But for the campaign of 
misrepresentation, it would doubtless have remamed a pubhc matter 
of ordmary mdifference to the commumty This is not to say that 
some of the Members were not genumely reluctant to accept responsi- 
bihty for additional taxes m the trade depression or, when the responsi- 
bihty had been accepted by Government for them, not genumely 
consaous of lost prestige. It is nevertheless the opmion of those 
best qualified to pronounce that, but for the influence of one man 
upon the action of another, there would have been no disturbances 
m Cyprus 

The leader of the Greek opposition m the Legislative Council, and 
by far its most mtelligent and impressive member, was Monseigneur 
Nicodhimos Mylonas, Metropohtan of the anaent See of Kition. 
He was a nephew of the Archbishop Kynllos, the ambition to succeed 
whom m the Archiepiscopal elections was said to account for the 
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popular violence of his utterances He was by temperament a reason- 
able man, who took the trouble to ernmme draft Laws and Estimates, 
and presented his arguments and suggestions m a foim that was 
sometimes of positive assistance to the Government. His black- 
browexi, black-bearded, black-stolcd figure did not lose its dignity 
even when he uncoiled his long hair, combed it out and rcplaiicd 
It under his Orthodor head-dr^ in the Chamber itselL He was 
supposed to resemble Raspuun, notably m his power of contractmg 
the pupils of his ejes to fascinate or overawe an opponent. When 
he opened his neat attache-case and rose to speak, he was heard by 
all with attention and mtcrcst. I hiixd the Bishop, and on one of his 
visits to me, taking htm and his colleagues at their word m the 
complamts against the cxistmg ConsDtuuon, asked him to suggest 
a behcr He had promised me more than once to submit a scheme, 
but bad never done so, doubtless calculating that any extension of 
self-government under the British Cnnvn would weaken the popular 
feehng for union with Greece. He was now becoming more and more 
distant as be daily saw more of the Greek Consul The same influence 
was before long to detach him from bis own colleagues, with whom 
m September 1931 he had been m whole-hearted ogrcemeni. 

On October ist Mr Kyrou returned firom Greece About the middle 
of September the Bishop had summoned the Greek Membera to a 
secret meetmg to dcade what course the^ should follow in conse- 

3 uence of a statement mode m Parliament m July,^ and also to define 
lor attitude to the latest Order m CoimoL It was generally known, 
and been mentioned m the Press, that the Members had formally 
resolved to address a manifesto, subject to the approval of the National 
Organization, coiling upon the people to refuse to pay taxes and m 
boycott Bntisb goods by way of protest. This organization was a 
natioDalist body supported by subscriptions and the Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus A fortnight later Members of Council and of the 
Orgamzaaoo met at the Archbisbopnc m Nicosia to discuss the above 
resolution. Dissension at once ensued, prmapaliy because the Greek 
Members, though pressed, were imwilling to resign the scats m the 
Lcgulative Councu which only a year before they had bought 10 
dearly * The megnng dissolv^ m uproar Three more mortings 
were held, without result Rcslgnadon apart, no agreement had been 
possible on the terms of the draft manifesto, whi^ were reluctantly 
but progressively modified to meet the general opinion (openly 
admitted by the Press) that an appeal to the people to resist the 


*Tbe r-K^fv-iinr of tbe bad anixancrd tbat the ifnrrrmkted empha 

from tbe njiDeiua made from Cypna rename aa Tribute to Turkey had been dia- 
poaed of by Great frr tbe rinkfaf fund of the Tmkfih loon guaranteed by 

Great Brftain la 1855 

* Elccdan ac im e iLiKa cicnrtkd (iDcgaliy) £4000. 
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payment of taxes was doomed to failure The inabihty of the National 
leaders to come to conclusions^ the fuuhty of their suggested boycott 
of British goods, and the fact that they had already paid their own 
taxes for the year, exposed them to ridicule. There was no ladder for 
them to climb down Foreseemg retreat, and determmed not to be 
mvolved m it, the extremists of the National Organization (who had 
paid nothmg for their seats) resigned ^ 

At a meetmg of the Greek Members on 17 October (which proved 
to be their last) the Bishop of Kition had read out to them and sought 
their approval of a ftesh manifesto he had himself drafted To tins 
the Members agreed generally, but stipulated that the draft should 
be considered agam m a week’s time. The next day they learnt with 
astomshment that a mamfesto m preasely the same terms had been 
pubhshed by the Bishop mdependently under the previous day’s 
date, and had been widely circulated together with a letter tendermg 
his resignation from the Legislative Council The manifesto mcluded 
such phrases as “ What even if the foreign tyrants rely upon colossal 
columns of beastly force and power? . . this abommation which 

IS called Enghsh Occupation and Administration of Cyprus. . .” 
Eight of the Members thereupon abandoned all their previously 
proposed mtentions and concentrated upon denunaation of the 
Bishop’s treachery. 

It was remarked that the strongest passages m the manifesto were 
not m the Bishop’s style. Members who had not resigned mdignantly 
ascnbed his mdependent volte-face to a mysterious influence. At 
five o’clock on October 21st I telegraphed that I had no doubt Kyrou 
was mvolved, and that his mstant removal would reheve the situation 

On the 1 8th the Bishop descended upon Lamaca, where he made 
a speech which though disloyal and inflammatory would, I was 
advised, by no means certainly support a prosecution for sedition 
under the criminal code (espeaally after one or two recent decisions 
of the courts, notably m K)T:ema). The Bishop was hourly awaiting 
apprehension by the Pohce, arrest, mart3n:dom and widespread 
demonstrations at his tnal and on his release bemg his plan of cam- 
paign As It was, no consequences of any sort ensued. On the 20th he 
visited Limassol, to explam his reasons for resignmg from the Council. 
Church bells were rung to summon the people and a cortege headed 
by a slowly-movmg motor-car draped with a large Greek flag went 
out to meet him He was thus escorted to the stadium, where a crowd 
of some three thousand people mcludmg schoolboys had assembled 
To them, to another audience m the town, and next day to the 
congregation of a village church, he addressed violent harangues 
enioimng “ disobedience and insubordmation towards the illegal 

^ Measures prepared by Government to counter non-payment to taxes therefore 
remamed m abeyance 
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laws of the immoral, vile and rcproaclifiil regime which is raili^ 
* En g hsh regime * ’ ** Down with the vile and reproachful 

regime!*’ All three speeches fell completely flat. The crowds dispersed 
qmctly, and there was no sign whatever of impending trouble. 

But the Member for Limassol, who had mvitcd the Bishop, was 
not prepared to admit that hii demonstrations had proved failures 
On die afternoon of the aist he therefore iclcmphea a highl y esag- 
gerated account of the meeting m the Sraoium to the Secretary 
of the National Organization in Nicosia. As a conversation gains 
in apparent importance when repeated to a third party, so even 
an accurate account of an event is sometimes more impressive than 
the event itself The cflccts of this telegram were instantaneous In 
Nicosia the campaign against the Bishop's mdependent action had 
fiuled because it \m generally felt that his pohey had been forced 
on him by the procrastination nnd half hearted counsel of his 
colleagues. The younger men now saw their oppommity to discredit 
and perhaps displace the leaders. They were out to preapitatc the 
crisis and also to exploit it. The remaining Greek Memben quiddy 
decided to resign and from that moment moderation became tre^ery 
and violence the only vutuc. Government had no knowledge of this 
telegram or thar deosions, and up to the evemng of the 21st all 
the infomiatioa available in Nicosia was that tlu agitnton were 
turning against each other, and that one more move m the game of 
makcbcbcvc had been played- ‘ 

On October 14th I 1 ^ been summoned to London m connection, 
I afterwards discovered, with a higher appomtment shortly to become 
vacant, and I was to sail on the morning of the 22nd. Somewhat eased 
m mind by the rum events (as then k^wn by me) had taken, I bod 
spent the evening of the 2 i 8 t preparing the Christmas presents for 
the Staff I remember wnting Gunnis s namg m Enlart*9 Art goOwjue 
en CI^pTti which Enlort himself had given me and which Gunnis 
had long coveted, tymg up the parcel and leaving it on the cupboard 
shelf I finish ed my volume of Gibbon and walked round my books, 
choosing and rqecung for the journey 1 was dressing for dinner 
when the Maltese stenographer announced that a disorderly demon- 
stration was proceeding cowards Government House. I tdephoned 
to the Acting Colonial Secretary and to the Commissioner, and m 
ten mtniirgi they reported to me, Wc held a brief consultation The 
Regulations w er e qmte dear, and the Commissioner of the District 
mok charge. By this time a rapidly swelling crowd of several 
thousands bad arrived at the gateway (there were no gates) to the 
drive of Government House. Not having heard of the Limassol 

* The Kquence of crent* described tbove wts cempDed frtan mb^cqoenl en quiry 

and wu at the time largely tmkiuTwn to Govcrnmcni. It is draatkaDy re du ced from 
rmd. 4045 Diroiriatea at Cytma a 0«o6ar 1931 
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speeches or telegram, we had no knowledge of the reason of the 
procession Night had fallen 

The two ofl&cers went down to the gateway Soon the eight 
mounted pohce and baton party of twelve foot pohce — all the 
Command^t could then spare — were assailed with sticks and stones 
until the horses stampeded and the crowd poured up the drive, 
sweepmg the officers before them The leaders then struggled through 
the mass, and appeared m front of the ofificeis and the Pohce before 
the porch of Government House There were cheers, clappmg, and 
contmuous shouts of Enosts I informed the Commissioner that when 
the crowd, which was surgmg noisily round the door with a trumpet 
and a Greek flag, had withdrawn to a respectful distance, I would see 
their leaders He and they calling from the step of the porch 
attempted to tell the crowd to withdraw, but without avail 
Their words were drowned m shoutmg Over the uproar those 
nearest heard Theophams Theodotou, one of the better-class 
extreme pohncians, who now began to see what he had done, 
cry. “ The Governor justly (S/Katw?) refuses to hear us ” Shortly after 
this the leaders, reahzmg they had no control, and fearmg the conse- 
quences of their action, sent messages of apology to me and decamped 

The noise grew louder, violent stone-throwing began, and soon 
all the wmdows m the front of the house had been smashed, a number 
of pohce mjured, many of the electric hghts broken, and the telephone 
wrecked Meanwhile an armed reserve of forty men had amved. 
The Turkish Semor Pohce Inspector asked for permission to Are, 
but the Commissioner refused because the crowd appeared to be 
composed mamly of young students, and because he considered 
further efforts should be made to disperse the rioters by unarmed 
pohce About this time the crowd set fire to the cars m which the 
pohce reinforcements had amved, and proceeded to throw burmng 
sticks and blazmg matenal through the broken wmdows As soon 
as the Commissioner was satisfied that defimte attempts to set the 
house on fire had been made, he deaded that rifle fire must be em- 
ployed A bSton charge was first launched accordmg to Kmg’s 
Regulations, but broke under a had of stones from the darkness mto 
the hght of the burmng cars The bugle sounded The Riot Act was 
read and shouted m Greek The bugle sounded agam, and the pohce 
finng party of twelve men discharged a volley The crowd dispersed, 
was pursued, and fled 

But already the curtains were ablaze The fire spread to the roof 
and took hold of Lord Wolseley’s old tmder barrack In ten minu tes 
Government House, and aU that it held, had gone up m flames. 

Both dunng and after the disturbances I was strongly supported 
by the Colonial Office. The Department refrained from unposmg 
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on me doctnnairc or conventional initrocnons, and accepted and 
adopted the majonty of my suggesnons for specific action as well as 
for general policy Mr Kyrou’i exaequatur was immediately 

withdrawn, and he left, never to return to Cyprus or officially to any 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions The Legislative Council was 
abolished* I hod immediately summoned the troops ftom their 
quarten 5000 feet up on Mount Troddos, 50 miles away — a force 
paradmg three officers and less thnn a hundred men, I cabled for 
Mihtary and Air rcinforcancnts, and apphed the Internal Sccunty 
Scheme. For three days the situation was critical Popular leaders 
were truculent, and rorucur/urc competed m outrage with Nicosia, 
when the mob of Lmmsol mvaded the house of the Commissiqner, 
and set fixe to it with petrol, well Imowing that he, with his wife, 
his twelve-year-old daughter and two servants, were caught powerless 
within. With the amval of H.M.S London SJiropshtre and three 
Dcstioyen, the safety of the ports was assured, and the remfbrcement 
of one company by Air enabled the Officer Cnmmanftmg the troops 
to dcclme the furtfaer contingent that had been ofiered 1 am stffi 
under my first grateful amazement at the patience and forbearance 
of both forces m the face of every kind of provocaaon. 

But so long os the Bishop of Kiuon and his fellow nngleadcn 
remained at large, there seemed to be every prospect of more and 
worse trouble. There could be no senous quesoon of theu: guilt, but 
It was more than doubtful whether suffiaent evidence would be 
forthcoming to secure their conviction none anyhow could be col- 
lected or weighed now If they were arrested, their followers had 
threatened to attack the prison in Nicosia, wboi there could hardly 
fail to be bloodshed- I therefore detenruned to deport them under the 
Defence Order m CouncD, removmg them to the warships until their 
destination should have been decided. They were allo^^ to spend 
their afternoon and cvezung unmolested, and no doubt went to bed 
m full expectation of resinning their seditious actwiucs next day 
A careful plan was then worked out by the Pohcc and troops com- 
bmed. Parties of Pohcc procccdoi one by one and isolated the 
houses of Bishop and pobtidans alit**, so that they found themselves 
m the small hours of the morning removed fiom their beds and con- 
veyed mto custody in H.M.S London and Shropshtre off Lamaca 
and Limassol Two incidents enhvened the process The loudest 
and most brazen speaker of the lot barred his front door, rushed 
through the house and jumped out of his scullery wmdow, to 
find himself neatly ficldi ^ two delighted Cypnot constables 
The Bishop of Kition aroused the sympathy of his gallant hosts 
in ShropOure by removing his pncstly Mt, around the inside of 
which he bad taken the precaution of mstemng the episcopal Jewels, 
and by calling for a stiff whisky and coda It was generally believed. 
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and I agrecj that it was this sudden and unexpected deportation of 
the leaders, known only when they had disappeared, that cracked 
the insurrection. It had been assumed, not without justification after 
our fifty-two years of easy-gomg tolerance, that the Government 
would not dare to arrest them for fear of excitmg then followers to 
massacres, and so producmg general havoc The shock of surprise 
enabled me to take the imtiative decisively at a very critical moment. 
Order had to be restored, and qmckly, but the necessary process of 
arrests, trials, imprisonments, curfews and censorships I found bitterly 
distasteful. There was consolation m the absolute loyalty of the Cypnot 
Civil Servants, from the highest to the lowest, manifested no less m 
the bnlhant advice of Neoptolemos Paschahs, the C5q)not Sohator- 
General, than m the steadfast courage of scores of constables, Greek 
as well as Turk, nskmg their hves day and mght agamst mobs of 
exultant hoohgans There were mdeed more pohcemen mjured than 
civilians, for the total casualties among the rioters who had destroyed 
Government House and dehberately burned down that of the Com- 
missioner of Limassol, had stoned the pohce, set fire to the forests, 
and destroyed property m nearly seventy villages, was six killed and 
thirty wounded, whereas the Pohce had thirty-eight wounded By 
the end of the month the Government was m complete command of 
the situation; and by the end of the year the garrison had been reduced 
to what should have (but never had) been its normal strength of 
four officers and 175 men It was allowed that the msurrection had 
been put down with a inimmum expenditure of time, of force, of 
money and, above aU, of human life 
This did not prevent a tempest of denunaation of the brutal 
savagery of British troops and Cypriot Pohce from breakmg out m 
the Atheman, Greek Alexandrian, and Salonika Press The Balkans 
and the Levant are past-masters m the craft of manufacturmg atroaties, 
and of smugghng them through any Censorship or Customs control 
The editors accepted uncritically, augmented and pubhshed every 
fabrication they received, and mdeed the Levantme Press throughout 
those days makes sorry readmg, though less lamentable than the 
memorandum forwarded to the Houses of Parhament over the 
honoured name of Admiral Coundunotis. This circular, which 
proved to be “ utterly false, mahcious and baseless ”, I had 
the gloomy satisfaction of pubhcly refatmg m every det^ ^ The 
campaign honoured me by mcludmg Sep PovaA-VT 2 t&ppsj o Tvpavvos 
Kv^epvifTTjs Tvjs napTvpLKijs KiCTpou (** Sir Bonald Storrs — the tyrant 
Governor of martyred Cyprus ”) with the troops, and one of my few 


^ My telegram to the Secretary of State, pubhshed m Cmd 4045, 1932 “ It is a 
matter of no less regret than surpnse that so distmgmshed a name should have lent 
Itself to utterance of such calummes against officers and men of Civil and Mihtary 
Services of a friendly Government ” 
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sources of memment after the first dark days was to return from 
a village mspccuon or afternoon walk and read m the Athenian Press 
how the funous petty Satrap, now Governor only m name, his 
dripping with innocent blood, dared no longer show his free outside 
the wails of his house. Truly the spint of Greece holds for the Hellenist, 
as the vibrations of the atmosphere for the musidan, infimtc possi- 
biliucs not only of pleasure but of pain. 

These rcOTtttabIc, and I think now regretted, attacks evoked 
among my friends and other thinking people an mdignauon which 
seemed to ignore four general prmaplM Firstly, the measure of their 
virulence was the measure of their defeat. Secondly, it is natural 
to support people of one s own race and language were all supporters 
of the Boer War quite sure it was justified? Thirdly, when a position 
is not particularly strong attack is often the best defence. It would 
have b^ frtal in 1935 for the Ducc to have allowed his Press to 
publish the then demoralizing troth that the whole world knew and 
proclaimed that he was doing wrong, and he logically singled out 
for counter*atcack one Power as responsible for misleading all the 
rest. Lastly, the calumnies launched against the troops, the police 
and the Governor were milk and water compared with the heroic 
abuse habitually exchanged between Royalists and Venizehsts, the 
Athenian maintaining m this respect at least a more exalted standard 
than the European Press 

As if to bailee these atroaty ebarra b> foreign nnuonalists, some 
of our own people soon began to ednaze the Police for not having 
warned the Government, the Commissioners and the Governor for 
undue lemty m dealing with the noters 

Now there arc 598 Greek Orthodox and Mixed Orthodox' villages 
in Cyprus, of which 389 took no part whatever m the disturbance, 
nor was any evidence ever discovered that the outbreak was pre- 
meditated or prearranged As I have explained, the first demonstration 
at Limassol fcH flat, nor was it the business of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company to commumcatc to the Police the contents of the telgyr^ 
that set Cyprus ablaze. The truth is that the insurgents were no less 
surprised by their own sudden violence than were the Pohcc. The 
Commissioner of Nicosia was blamed for not firing sooner, by persons 
apparently unaware that, apart from his proper reluctance to shoot 
down school boys, he could not have played better mto the politicians 
hands ttian by creating a score of youthful martyrs to the cause 
Between the two extremes of General Dyer and of the Palcstmc Pohcc 
on one or two occasions, one dear feet stands out there is no ‘ ri^t 
» to fire, I am aware that I also have been blamed for not in- 
tervening and taking the cnmmflnd out of the responsible Com- 


' Otitoftbe 670 ,tberaiisiiiderbdngdilcfi 7 Toikhh. 
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missioner’s hands. I will answer, with Montaigne, that “ I had rather 
repent me of my fortune than be ashamed of my victory ' ” and will 
content myself without allusion to other documents, with quotmg 
from the telegram which I received from the Secretary of State and 
which was pubhshed m the London Press “ I take this opportumty 
to convey to you, and to all who are workmg with you my appreaa- 
tion of the way m which a very difficult situation has been handled ” 
Five years later m Palestme the comparative strength of the forces 
employed, permanent as well as temporary, the damage and loss of 
life, and the number of months elapsmg before the spontaneous 
cessation of the troubles, were to remind critics of the difficulties 
inherent m such situations 

It IS not easy to write of my last months m the Island After five 
years’ endeavour to put Cyprus on the map, no man m the world 
could have felt less satisfaction than I m havmg to put her on the mat. 
Durmg the suppression of notmg there is httle time to think about 
personal losses When the stress is over, it gradually becomes apparent 
that the background of life has gone, the atmosphere, the past The 
merits of the thmgs I had were, so soon as they had disappeared, 
elevated by rumour to the digmty of a “ collection ” , and it was to 
the “ collector ” that much of the sympathy I received was addressed 
As I have said, I was no collector I bought for the pride of the eye, 
and some of the things I had were mterestmg as well as beautiM. 
Such “ collections ” as I had were made durmg many years by an 
experiencmg curiosity and a fair knowledge of Arabic, assisted by 
the cigars I never smoked, the drinks I never drank, and the cabs 
I never took They were a mixed lot One or two marble Greek 
torsos, a fine Roman head — with the remembrance of gettmg mto 
a warm bath with each and attackmg it with soap and nailbrush 
until the origmal Pentehc or Parian shone honey-cream under the 
suds The Byzantme Ikons, dull gold and, however small, majestic* 
a few Rhodian plates . a Sienese pnnutive some Bukhara embroideries 
and a few rugs, none too good to be kept on the floor ^ Great brass 
jugs and broad copper trays with Hebrew and Armeman mscnptions, 
after the fashion of Jerusalem two tall wooden hawks of ancient 
Egypt, and Bomberg’s masterly views of Jerusalem Some 1500 books 
(two long shelves on the Near East), my heavily-annotated Oxford 
Homer won as a hene-hodk at Charterhouse, and the first edition of 
Candide bought from David m the market-place at Cambridge The 
Stemway, and about a cubic yard of Bach Sixty or seventy letters 
(I never counted them) from T E Lawrence many from Anna de 
NoaiUes: some from Cromer, Kitchener, Allenby, Milner, Curzon, 
Am pry — re min ders that my work had sometimes pleased them — 


^ I was curiously reminded of some of them by the dicor of Morand’s Lems and Ir&ne 
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and some from Raymond Asquith, Mauncc Banng and George 
Moore. My mothcr*a letters filed m order from 1904 to 1932, and 
my vnfe’s grand Maggmi violin 

I thanked our friends at the tame for their telegrams and letters 
of sympathy from ail over the world, and I thank them agam now 
A cable ‘ Congratulations on handling * from a man like George 
Lloyd meant something so did a paragraph m the some m 
Loid Inchcape^s annual address to the P and O As often m the 
crises of )oy or sorrow, marriage or death, the surprise of unexpected 
remembrances effeenvdy ennexHed out l^t of an occasional strange 
silence but such infling omissions were more than outivaghcd by 
one or two acts of itanlmg kmdncss Lord Duveen telc^phcd 
cbaractcnsucaliy that a panel of Enghien Qpestrv was 00 its ^v’ay 
There came a cable which read ' Sending horary Uno Avuiso 
Maurice,'*^ Remembering Mauncc Banng*a sham telegrams from 
Franas Joseph at the beginning of the War, and from Bob Pasha and 
Lemn at the end, I answered no thing until a tmall but heavy chest 
amved, containing his own travelling h^bmiy of hole classics m seven 
languages Aureus indeed the sender! To a little party trying to make 
the best of that Christmas, the weekly Cobnial Office Bag brought 
a carefully racked square porcci Inode was an exquisite specimen 
of antique Chinese jade, and on a scarlet*crowned card greeting from 
a Lady of Soverogn Grace, **To ccmmcncc your new collection 
with, Mary R. 

After the suppression of ihe riots there remained four aspects of 
the situation which cned for immediate remedy Grave destruction 
of property had occurred throughout the Island, and it was obviously 
unmir that this should be made ^ood out of general revenue, which 
had been in part coUcacd from Bntons and Turks Events had proved 
that the Mukhtars, or village headmen, had allowed pohtics to mter- 
fere with their duties of law and order, registration and tax collection, 
tbst the use of the Greek flag had led to breaches of the peace and 
that the unwarrantable soundbg of church bells as tocsins had re- 
peatedly summoned the mob to violence and outrage. Laws were 
therefore passed providing that the Mukhtars should be appomted 
by the Government mstcaa of by Election, that no flag should cm: flown 
without Government hccnce, and that no church bells should be 
rung without the permission of the District Commissioner And the 
Reparation Impost Law implemented the decision that dcstrojxd 
property estimated at jC34,345 should be replaced and repaired at 
the cost of the responsible villages and towns Apart from the de- 


^ From Vireil Ash. vi of the OoUen Boogh 
** Um amdso mom dsfiat elisr 
Amraa.’* 

*' Tboogh CMie be torn eway there Jhib 00c toother golden.'* 

■ I 
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portees and certain agitators relegated to villages, all offenders were 
dealt with by the constituted assize and magistend courts for specific 
offences connected with the disturbance These measures were 
inevitably stigmatized as “ pumtive ” by some who have nevertheless 
failed to show what milder action m face of the acknowledged facts 
Government could possibly have taken It is true that the bell rmgmg 
Law did prevent the churches from being used to summon crowds 
to seditious meetmgs But permission was not withheld for rmgmg 
before and durmg the usual services, for tune signals or for callmg 
the children to school For some months, however, m five of the six 
towns and m twenty per cent of the villages bells remamed unrung 
This abstention was (as those who ordered it intended) asaibed by sym- 
pathizers to the Cyprus “ histoncal background ” agamst which “ the 
silencmg of the Chnstian church beUs had been one of the symbols 
of subjection^ of the Christian Rayah to their Moslem masters . 

The truth, m the historical (and actual) foreground, was that the 
Archbishop sent emissaries to all Church Communities and village 
priests forbiddmg them to rmg their bells m order to create the im- 
pression, not so much m Cyprus where the facts were too well known, 
but m Orthodox countries and perhaps m London, that the Church 
was m a state of dXixptSi or persecution The Exarch of Limassol, 
a sensible man, had ^ed his request forthwith A few days later 
he reported that the Archbishop had mstructed him to stop the rmgmg 
of all church beUs as a protest agamst the Law. He added he had 
written to the Archbishop, pleadmg that it would be most undesirable 
to carry out this order, and that the Law was not regarded unfavour- 
ably m Limassol, where the people realized it was much needed. 

What after aU were the consequences of this clever unwisdom of 
the Greeks? A smart young diplomat debarred from service over 
one-fifth of the globe Two Bishops, exiles for a term to which pru- 
dence can hardly put a period In Cyprus both m and out of the pulpit 
they had habitually alluded to Government officers as “ these vfie 
Enghsh ” , now they were reduced to proclainung for the benefit of 
the British Liberal and Church Press their devotion to a Byron- 
Gladstone abstraction of England The Legislative Councillors, and 
all then followers, debarred by a few hours’ madness from honourable 
(though admittedly partial) assoaation m the government of their 
country ® The atizens and villagers saddled with a heavy^ mdemmty 

^ Survey of International Affairs, I 93 i> P 387 

® Islam had for some reason a pecuhar horror of church bells “ Every bell is a 
demon, and us clapper an iron tongue ” 

® Is not the Greek as of old Tro\iTuc!>v f 3 o>' — a pohucal animal? And is not his 
conception of Paradise said to be a place where there are elecnons every day of the year? 

* With retarded and cumulated interest the plans for the new Government House, 
which I approved at a total charge of £25,000, were subsequently rejected, and those 
substituted have already cost more t h a n £50,000 
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bill for thar folly— some for the folly of others— in destroying the 
possessions of their own land* The sorrowfhl sighing of the prisoner, 
justly condemned on account of outrage for which others who had 
spurred him on should even more justly have suffered, And after 
ail the \'cry question of EnosiSy of which so many Greeks professed 
and called themselves the champions, now relcgat^, with gnm logic, 
to thar own Kalends 

The ram, on which the life of Cyprus depends, was inordinately 
delayed m 193^) soon a strange story began to ^ told throughout 
the Island A peasant was w*alking across the Mesaona to pray for 
the restoration of his falling cjcsight at the Shrine of Aposiolos 
Andreas Before long he was aware of an old man of venerable aspect 
to whom he spoke sadly of the drought* “ They burned My Ikon m 
Government House ’ , answered Saint Andrew, and even as the 
peasant recovered his sight, vanished 

KuJIa harakafi ha barakaj says the Egyptian proverb, “ aB agitation 
brings some compensation ' The baraJta for the future Government 
of Cyprus was dear enough Had it been possible — and I fully appre- 
daic the difficulties — to grant an^ one of mv three main requests 
the transfer of the troops to Nicosia, submittca m 1927 the mo^ca- 
QOQ of the ConsQCuiioa, proposed m 1^29 and 1930, or the removal 
of the Greek Consul, it is morally emoin that there would have been 
no troubles. As it is, future GOTcmors ^vill benefit, solely because 
of the disturbances, by all— and more than all— the safegWds for 
which I through five years of peaceful devdopment had vainly 
petitioned The Greek Consul was crpellcd The Legislative Council 
was abolished* The troops were brought to Nicosia. The doctnce 
of Enosu was proclaimed lUegaL The Union Jack Is no longer ob- 
scured by foreign flags, and church bells ring for their law^ pur- 
poses 

In some ways plus pa change^ plus c^esi la irbne chose I read the other 
day a letter in The Tmes from Mr Athclstan Rdcy, m which be de- 
scribed a mixed tea party at Government House. The Bnnsh sat 
rigidly at one end of the room the Greeks and Turks at the other 
I was remmded of my own attempts to Induce fiiendly relations, and 
of the well meant warning of the gallant Officer Ccinmanding the 
reinforced Detachment during the troubles '* If I might suggest. Sir, 
no more mixed tea parties ” 

In the spring of 1932 I was offered, and accepted, the Governorship 
of Northern Rhodesia we left Cyprus in June. In spite of the tension 
many Greeks asked leave to bid me fercwcU some openly, others 
after dark for fear of bang compromised as tra i tor s to the cause. The 
day before my departure the Archbishop, sadly I think, and now not 
for from dcaffi, came to bid me good-bye. He was good enough to 
say that I had taken great mtcrest m the Colony, and had translated 
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that interest into deeds That night an ex-agitator came to shake the 
hand of “ the Governor who had suffered more and done — perhaps 
not less — for Cyprus than any of his predecessors The genial Mayor 
of Nicosia (m some ways closely resemblmg his colleague in Jerusalem) 
telegraphed to Lamaca wishing us “ good luck and trustmg that your 
kmd and smcere mterest for Cyprus and Cypiiots which we gratefully 
appreciate will contmue ” Indeed, it always will Who after giving 
a good deal of himself to a place for five and a half years could, what- 
ever had happened, chensh for the vast majority, with whom he had 
never ceased to be on excellent terms, feehngs other than of fiiendh- 
ness and a desire to serve them still ? I came eagerly Philokypnos 
and Philhellene* 


iroXXcL s’ deX- 7 Trtii<; Kpatvovcrt dtot 
Kal TO. SoKTjdevr ovk iTeX&rOr), 

Tcov S dSo\T7Ta)V> iropov eSpc 0 «ds 
Totov 8 dire/377 ToSe TTpaypa ^ 

And, as I told the Archbishop, I left, and shall always remam, Phil- 
hellene and Philokypnos, lovmg the merry patient people no less 
than their mfimtely romantic Island 
Though I would not have chosen the later process of events, which 
mdeed resulted m some mconvemence to myself, yet as a British 
Governor and m the mterests of Cyprus as a British Colony I would 
not have had the results otherwise I beheve that for the reasons 
I have attempted to set forth the crisis m some form or other had 
to come some time it seemed odd, and 

cursed spite 

That ever I was bom to set it nght. 

I think I devoted to C5rprus not less of sympathy and zeal than my 
predecessors, and I know that to my successors I bequeathed a clearer 
and more regular situation than I mhented. To persons mterested 
m the mtncaaes of Crown Colony Government, these samples of the 
development and special difficulties of Cyprus between 1926 and 
1931 may prove not imacceptable, for though the scale of enterprise 
— as of the disturbances — ^was relatively small, the issues were as 
great and as umversal as any which can arise m far larger temtones 

^ “ What the gods ordain, no man foresaw, what we looked for is not fulfilled 
the gods bring i^ooked-for thin gs to pass Thus befell this strange event ” (Last 
hnes of the last chorus of Medea, translated by Maurice Barmg ) 
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TmoiLCJi. IF// iT IS AOOUT DOT AS *TI3 V iLDFDt 
ntCToau BUT VALUE DWELLS SOT J\ PABTICULAR WJLL{ 

JT IIOI DS lUS hSTtMATB A Vn DWSITY 
AS UELL IVUEREIS ^13 PEECJOUS /V ITSELF 
AS TUE PEIZEE, 

Sholxapcnrr TnOus and CrtusUia 

For one who has jxisscd thirty years — much more than half of his 
life— out of England, the changes of thought and habit that have 
occurred there during that penod stand out perhaps more sharply 
detached than for others, who have been m close and daily contaa 
With ceaseless but infinifcaimnl modification Monsieur Paul Cambon, 
the French Ambassador, contemplating these islands as a foragner, 
declared — as his most remarkable impression — that be had lived to 
witness the complete transfer of poUucal power from one class to 
another tvithout the sheddmg of one single drop of blood To my- 
self, returmog home with the cunous attenuon of a tourist, the em- 
ergent feature of our modem life is the umvcrsal process of levelling 
—an upward mass-levelling of ivonderfiiJ rapidity largely by adaptmg 
and recently surpassing the material cmlizanon impost durmg 
the post-War supremacy of the Umted States No country that I 
have visited or studied presents any exception to the general truth 
that the standard of Bntish Uving is the highest and its cost relatively 
the lowest m the world As a result of this distnbuuon I believe there 
IS m 1937 less dispanty m the essentials of life between a working- 
man ai^ a Pnnee of the Blood than there was m 1900 between 
village schoolmaster and the local squire. For this increasing itand- 
ardizauon induced by mass production, the War, and soaal taxation, 
an immediate but probably decreasing toll is at present being levied 
the toll of spintu^ imcvcntfulncss The gen^ mind is for the 
moment outstnppcd by its own physical Invcnnona Duplication 
whether of right or sound exceeds creauon. Resulting mass suggestion 
promises relative safety and ensures positive sameness 
Young applicants to the various Appointment Boards enquire 
fint, of a post offered them, whether it is pensionable and whm It 
will allow th er n to many a prudent and domestic attitude fitter for 
the upkeep of a lesser republic than for the preservation of the greatest 
Empire- Beauty-culture has established universal prettmess and all 
but abolished mdrvidual beauty The force of advertisement is so 
strong that the sight of a clergyman filling his pipe suggests to the 

339 
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beholder even more vividly a conventional smokmg-mixture or a 
gemally democratic Premier, whilst the passmg of a plain van conjures 
up immediate visions of bevelled mirrors and dinmg-room smtes m 
filmed oak. 

And as the wmd of the War and of war-taxation has eroded the 
peaks and is fillin g up the valleys of different fortunes, so from our 
happy tableland of extended advantage do there seem to nse fewer 
emmences and landmarks of personahty. What pubhc figure (among 
so many admirable) will command attention with the beanng or 
the glance of a Kitchener? Or like Rosebery dazzle by variety — 
a Prime Minister with the four fohos of Sh^espeare and the m- 
cunabula of Homer on the bookshelves of the Durdans and, buned 
beneath m the garden, his three Derby Wmners^ Mercifully there 
persists unchanged the unassertive good temper and balance, the 
traditional abhorrence of extremes — ^whether of logic or of temperament 
— still exhibited to the alternate admiration and exasperation of the 
world by the people of England No other soil offers so poor a nutri- 
ment either to Communism, the child of despair begotten by War 
misery upon Czanst corruption, 'or to its pathological but mevitable 
offsprmg, the totahtanan fasast state Where does there survive a 
mcer hereditary punctiho, &om the Earl Marshal’s Court of Corona- 
tion Claims, to the mstmctively ordered exit of the ladies firom the 
smallest dmner party? Where has there ansen less class bitterness? 
What hope has the Soviet ideologist m a capital where the Soveriegn 
is confronted, every time he drives out of his Palace, by a colossal 
H amm er and Sickle, poised on a Victonan survival erected years 
before these symbols were even imagmed m Moscow? The rumoured 
influx, with subversive mtention, of foreign gold mto England is mdeed 
a matter for moral regret, which may perhaps be tempered by the 
reflexion that such bribery achieves almost no pohtical result, that 
Its reapients would otherwise be a charge on the lates, and diat it 
constitutes the only reimbursement our Exchequer is ever likely 
to encash on its loans or other advances to the Great Powers mvolved 
Though never a forcmg-house of mteUigentsia, and of late unduly 
neglectful both of armament and of propaganda, England re main s 
nevertheless m pohtical samty the Warden of the Biam, contem- 
platmg with steady gaze the features of a Europe twitchmg and gnmacmg 
under a crown of nerves 

Lookmg backward with a mmd unclouded by offiaal ambitions 
I must confess myself to have been, until the age of fifty, fortunate 
beyond my deserts both m the great men I served and m the tasks 
they set me Most of them are dead the rest no longer m power 
I can see now that the lack of contmuity m any one orgamzed Govern- 
ment Office created m me an overpersonal and xm-depaitmental 
outlook, whereby the quahty as well as the quantity of my work has 
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varied) £ir more than would have that of a trained avil servant, accord- 
ing as I admired, trusted, and was understood by my chief Fortunate 
indeed to have been thrown into dose contact with such, and no 
grudge against othen (or destmy) if I sometimes enjoyed less con- 
siderauon from lesser men. Duty under Cromer, Gorst, Kitchener, 
Ahenb}— and one or two statesmen >ct living, communion with 
Henry Cust and with T E, Lawrena, provide a crystal saecn of deep 
radiance through which I can contcmpbte with undazzlcd c>cs mere 
success, if achic\cd at the expense of spintual or mtcUcctuaJ dimmu- 
tlom As Qcofatra allow's of the humble messenger, " The man 
hath seen some majesty, and should know’*, and should discern 
objeenvdy those others, who by long and frmtful attntion with re- 
gulations or supenon, the ngbt p«>pl^ or the party machine, have 
so rubbed away all angles that they have no original outlme left 
they started as persons, they may ^\e become personages — at the 
cose of erasing Co be personalities 

Ludey until fifty? In some ways lucky suU Though I lost my first 
health, It has in part come back if my hair has thinned away, then 
the decks arc desired for further acoom As for the things that went 
in Cyprus, perhaps they ncrc taken because I cared for them too 
much more proubly to show that even objects commonly called 
inanimate, over which one has mused often and long, may become 
almost like those bdoved bemgs, that no seeming death can ever 
take 1 con still shut my e>e3 and fed each book standing m its place, 
or mark how li ght falls upon the marble Greek athlete, the noble 
head of Gcrmanicus and the little Aphrodite, and start once more 
as I catch the wistful eyes of the Piolcnoaic boy ganng from the pand 
of his sepulchre. So that I surdy keep most that mattered somehow 
still withm me 

outliving outward with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than blood decays 

The outward passing of the visible prcdous and the closing m of 
the years arc a reminder of the vanoos items of existence from which 
the rest of my life is fiedy and eagerly disencumbered, of which ran- 
dom sample* would mdu^ all books about books, save about the four 
greatest first editions, water colours, miniatures, Victorian Art re- 
vivals, Tutsukds — with all very small objects (and very large objects) 
— Vcii, Cd»ar Franck and Sibdius, cards, golf, shoonng md racing, 
tobacco, spirits, cocktails, and liqueurs, restaurants with bands, 
long and mat motor-car journeys, fervent converts to any religion 
or cause. 

SuU unfulfilled IS the dream of some little, old boose, with its 
garden and court in the qmet F.nghsh country, which now 

recedes before me like the mirage* among which I usAl to picture 
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It for so many years So much the more must I chug to that highest 
which need not and must not be resigned while strength is left to 
perceive it — to that pamculai manifestation of immortal power by 
which each mdividual spirit is most deeply moved. I beheve, and 
proclaim my faith, that this solace will proceed mcreasmgly ftom 
the great classics of the world, both from their own splendour and 
from their contrast with the limitations of modem bfe True, we 
may rise from Mr WeUs’s enchantmg Autobiography convmced for 
the moment that the paramount of life is physical science. Yet through- 
out the War, and after, I never saw one tired man refreshmg his 
soul with a saentific treatise or a mathematical problem, whereas 
there were many besides Lawrence transported far from their fatigues 
and anxieties by following those of Patroclus or Odysseus But these 
enhancements of dehght are strong not only m the stress of a cam- 
paign There are troubles deeper than those of the War; reversals of 
fortune perhaps no better deserved than previous unexpected fehcines ; 
tragic persond surprises from which, as we have recently seen, nations 
and Empires are no more immune than mdividuals, “ situations and 
events so monstrously unjust that the mmd can hardly register a 
protest — no man can complam when he is struck by ligh tnin g 
These are indefinable periods of time when a bhnd-workmg umverse 
hes cold beneath the grm of a skull himg m an astral vacuum. 
hypochondne^ maladie qui consiste d voir les choses telles qu*elles sont 
Some happy there are, for whose vision m such dread hours Faith 
shmes through the dartoess with the steady radiance of an altar lamp 
For others, it flares and flickers fitfully as a torch m the wmd and the 
ram Yet even for these less happy, consolations are near, and, to 
such as worship them from the heart, m spirit and m truth, easier 
of access and more prodigal of their effulgence with the gradually 
unveihng years For me they have been and will always be (with 
ascendmg climax) Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and the Enghsh Bible, 
together with one tremendous organ-voice that could also converse m 
some eight and forty well-tempered Preludes and Fugues, and, their 
counterparts m another dimension, resummg the past, anticipating 
the future — the great primitives of Flanders Before such Epiphames 
of the God m Man I can but repeat the prayer of a Moslem, uttered 
m Basra more than a thousand years ago. “ O my Lord! If I worship 
Thee from fear of Hell, burn me m Hell, and if I worship Thee from 
hope of Paradise, exclude me thence; but if I worship Thee for Thme 
own sake, then withhold not from me Thme Eternal Beauty ” Even 
so. Lord, I breathe it m the remembrance of much joy, some sorrow, 
no resentments, and with deep grautude for the abidmg happmess 
of my home. 
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